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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ti/rOST  of  the  principles  and  reafonings,  con- 
-^^  rained  in  this  volume,  were  published  in  a 
work  in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatrfe  of  Hu- 
man Nature:  A  work  which  the  Author  had  pro- 
jedled  before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote 
and  publifhed  not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it 
fuccefsful,  he  was  fenfible  of  his  error  in  going 
to  the  prefs'too  early,  and  he  caft  the  whole 
anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  fbme  negli- 
gences in  his  former  reafoning,  and  more  in  the 
expreflion,  ^re,  he  hopes,  corredled.  Yet  feve- 
ral  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Author's 
Philofophy  with  anfwers,  have  taken  care  to  di- 
recfl  all  their  batteries  againft  that  juvenile  work, 
which  the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have 
afiedled  to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which, 
they  imagined,  ihey  had  obtained  over  it:  A 
pradlice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and 
fair-dealing,  and  a  (Irong  inilance  of  thofe  pole- 
mical artifices,  which  a  bigoted  zeal  thinks  itfelf 
authorifed  to  employ.  Henceforth  the  Author 
defires,  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be 
regarded  as  containing  his  philofophical  fenti- 
ments  and  principles. 
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SECTION    I. 


Of  the  DiFFEItENT  Sf  £,€I£S  of  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

MORAL  philofophy,  or  the  fcience  of  huinaa| 
nature,  maybe  treated  after  two  different  mari- 
ners ;  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  merit,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  entertaii^ment,  ipihnidiony  and  re-  . 
formation  of  manldpd.  T^e  oneconfiders  man  chief- 
ly as  born  for  a6Hon^  and  as  influeiKed  in  his  mea- 
fares  by  tafte  and  fentiment ;  purfaing  one  ob'ecl,  and 
avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which  thefe 
ebjeds  feem  to  poflefs^  and  acoording  to  the  light  in 
Which  they  prefent  thcmfelves.  As  virtue,  of  all  ob- 
jeds,  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  valuable,  this  (pedes 
ef  philofophers  paint  her  in  the  moft  amiable  colours ; 
borrowing  ^  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and 
treating  their  fubjed  in  an  eafy  and  obvious  manner, 
and  fuch  as  is  beft  fitted  to  pleafe  the  imagination, 
and  engage  the  affedions.  They  feled  the  moft 
ftriking  obfervalions  and  inftances  &om  conunon  life ;  ^ 
W^L.  U.        *  B  place 
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jflsLtt  Oppo0te  charaders  in  a  proper  contrail ;  and 
alluring  us  into  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  views  of 
glory  and  happinefs,  direft  our  fleps  in  thefe  paths 
Sv  the  foundeft  precepts  and  moil  illuflriou$  examples, 
xhey  make  us  feil  tiie  difTerence  between  vice  and 
virtue;  they  ^xcite  and  regulate  our  fentimeptsj 
and  fo.  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the  love  of 
probity  and  true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have 
tully  attained  th^  end  of  all  their  labours. 

The  other  fpecif^s  of  philofophers  confider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reafonable  rather  than  an  adive  being, 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  imd^rflanding  more  than 
cultivate  his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature 
as  a  fubjed  of  peculation ;  and  with  a  narrow  fcrutiny 
■  examine  it,  in  order  to  find  thofe  principles  which 
regulate  our  underftanding,  excite  our  fentiments, 
and  make  i^s  appr-ove  or  blame  any  particular  objed, 
9dion,  or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all 
literature^  thatphilpfophyfhouldnotyethave  fixed,  be- 
yond contrqrve^,  the  foundation  of  morals,  ^reafoningi, 
land  criticifm;  and  fhould  Ibrevf^rtalkoftruthandfalfe- 
hood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity,  without 
being  able  to  determine  the  fource  of  thofe  diftinftipns. 
While  they  attempt  this  arduous  talk,  they  are  de- 
terred by  no  dignities ;  but  proceeding  from  parti- 
cular inftaaces  to  general  principlies,  they  dill  pull) 
on  their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  reft 
not  falisfied  till  they  arrive  at  thofe  original  principles  ; 
by  whichv  in  every  fcience,  all  human  curiofity  muft 
be  bounded*  Though  their  fpeculations  feem  abfi^raft 
and  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim 
at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wife ;  and 
think  themfelves  fufficiently  compenfated  for  the  la- 
bour of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  difcover  fome 
hidden  truths,  which  may  contribute  to  the  inllrucr 
tion  of  pofterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  eafy  and  obvious  philofpphy 

will  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 

V  preference  abov^  tifie  accuirate.  axid  si])ftiufe ;  end  by 
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many  will  be  recommended^  not  only  as  more  agree- 
able,  but  more  uf^l,  than  the  other.  It  enters  more 
into  common  life;  moulds  the  heart  and  affedtions; 
and,  by  touching  thofe  principles  which  aduate  men, 
reforms  their  condud,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfedion  which  it  defcribes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abftrufe  philofophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  into  bufinefs  and 
action,  vanifhes  when  thephilofopher  leaves  the  fhade, 
and  comes  into  open  day ;  nor  can  its  principles  eafily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  condud  and  behaviour. 
The  feelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  pafiior/), 
the  vehemence  of  our  aSedions,  dii&pate  all  its  con- 
dufions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philofopher  to  a 
mere  plebeian. 

This  alfo  muft  be  confeired,[that  the  moil  durable,  as 
well  as  jufteft  fame,  has  been  acquired  by  the  eafy 
philofophy ;  and  that  abflrad  reafoners  feem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from 
the  caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have 
not  bc^n  able  to  fupport  their  renown  with  more  e- 
quitable  pofterity.  It  is  eaiy  for  a  profound  philofo- 
pher to  commit  a  miftake  in  his  ikbtile  reafonings ; 
and  one  miftake  is  the  neceflary  parent  of  "another, 
while  he  puihes  on  his  confequences,  and  is  not  dcr 
terred  from  embracing  any  conclufion,  by  its  unufual 
^pearance,  or  its  contradidion  to  popular  opinion, 
But  a  philofopher,  who  purpofes  only  to  rcprcfent 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and 
piore  engaging  colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into 
error,  goes  no  farther ;  but  renewing  his  appeal  to 
common  fenfe,  and  the  natural  fentiments  of  the 
mind,  returns  into  the  right  path,  and  fecures  liim- 
felf  from  any  dangerous  illufions.  The  fame  of  Ci- 
cero flourifhes  at  prefent;  but  that  of  Aristotle  is 
utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  paffes  the  feas,  an4 
fiill  maintains  his  reputation ;  but  the  glory  of  Male- 
BRANCHE  is  confiucd  to  his  own  nation,  and  to  his 
own  age.    And  Addisok,    perhaps,   will  be  read 
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with  pleafure,  when  Locke  Ihall  be  entirely  forgot* 
ten. 

The  mere  philofopher  is  a  chara<Ser  which  is  com- 
monly but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage 
or  pleafure  of  fociety ;  while  he  lives  remote  from 
communication  with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up 
in  principles  and  notions  equally  remote  from  their 
comprehenfion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
ignorant  is  ftill  more  defpifed;  nor  is  any  thing 
deemed  a  furer  fign  of  an  illiberal  genius  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  fciences  flourifh,  than  to  be 
entirely  deftitute  of  all  relifli  for  thole  noble  enter- 
tainments. The  moll  perfed  charadler  is.  fuppofed 
to  lie  between  thofe  extremes  j  retaining  an  equal 
ability  and*  tafte  for  books,  company,  and  bufinefs ; 
preferving  in  converfution  that  difcernment  and  deli- 
cacy  which  arifc  from  polite  letters ;  and  in  bulinefs, 
that  probity  and  apcuracy  which  are  the  natural  re- 
fult  of  a  juft  philofophy.  In  order  to  diffufe  and  cid- 
tivate  fo  accompliihed  a  chara&er,  nothing  can  be 
xnore  ufeful  than  compofitions  of  the  eafy  ftyle  and 
manner,  which  dnw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and 
fend  back  the  iludent  among  mankind  full  of  noble 
fentiments  and  wife  precepts,  applicable  to  every 
exigence  of  huinan  life.  By  means  of  fuch  compofu 
tions,  virtue  becomes  amiable,  fcience  agreeable, 
CQmpany  inftrudive,  and  retirenient  entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reafonable  being ;  and  as  fuch,  receives 
from  fcience  his  proper  food  and  nourifhment :  But 
fo  narrow  are  the.  bounds  of  human  under  (landing, 
that  little  fatisfadion  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  parti- 
cular, either  from  the  extent  or  fecyrity  pf  his  ac- 
quifitions.  Man  it  a  fociablp,  no  lefs  than  a  reafonable, 
being :  But  neither  can  h^  always  enjoy  company 
agreeable  and  amufing,  or  preferve  the  proper  relifli  for 
them.  Man  is  alfo  an  adive  being ;  and  from  that 
difpofitioUi  as  yrcil  as  from  th^  various  nece^fities  of 

human 
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human  life^  muit  fabmit  to  bufinefs  and  occupation: 
But  the  mind  requires  fome  relaxation,  and  cannot 
always  fupport  its  bent  to  care  and  induftry.  It  fcems, 
then,  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  o£ 
life  as  mod  fuitable  to  human  race,  and  fecretly  ad-  < 
momfhedthem  to  allow  none  of  thefe  biaffes  to  draw  \ 
too  much,  fo  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  other  occu- 
pations and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  paiiion 
for  fcience,  fajrs  Ihe,  but  let  your  fciencc  be  human, 
and  fuch  as  may  hare  a  diredl  reference  to  a<SI:ioxi 
and  fociety.  Abftrufe  thought  and  profound  refearch- 
cs  I  prohibit,  and  will  feverley  punifh,  by  the  pen- 
five  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  cndlefs 
uncertainty  in  which  the  involve  you,  and  by  the 
cold  reception  your  pretended  difcoveries  (hall  meet 
with,  when  communicated.  Be  a  philofopher ; 
but  amidfl  all  your  philofophy,  be  ftill  a  man.- 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  pre- 
fer the  eafy  philofophy  to  the  abftraft  and  profound, 
without  throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  lat- 
ter^  it  might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply 
with  this  general  opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to 
enjoy,  witibout  oppofition,  his  own  tafte  and  fenti- 
ment*  But  as  the  matter  is  often  carried  farther, 
even  to  the  abfolute  rejefting  of  all  profound  reafon- 
ings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  metaphjfics^  we  Ihall 
now  proceed  to  conlider  what  can  reafonably  be  plead- 
ded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  obferving,  that  one  confider- 
able  advantage,  which  refults  from  the  accurate  and 
abftrad  philofophy,  is,  its  fubferviency  to  the  eafy 
and  humane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never 
attain  a  fufficient  degree  of  exadtnefs  in  its  fentiments, 
precepts,  or  reafonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pidlures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and 
fituations  ;  and  infpire  us  with  different  fentiments« 
of  praife  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according 
to  the  qualities  of  the  objeft  which  they  fet  before 
us.  An  artift  muft  be  better  qualified  to  fucceed  in 
this  undertaking,  who,  befides  a  delicate  tafte  and  a 
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quick  apprehenfion,  poffeffes  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  workings  of  the  paffions,  and  the  va- 
rious fpecies  of  fontiment  which  difcriminate  vice  and 
virtue.  How  painful  foever  this  inward  £earch  or 
enquiry  may  appear,  it  becomes,  in  fome  meafure, 
requifite  to  thole,  who  would  defcribe  with  fuccefs 
the  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  life  and  man- 
ners. The  anatomift  prefents  to  the  eye  the  moft 
hideous  and  difagreeable  objeAs ;  but  his  fcience  is 
ufefiil  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or 
an  Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all  the  richeft 
colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  moft  grace- 
ful and  engaging  airs  ;  he  muft  ftill  carry'  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  inward  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body, 
the  poiition  of  the  mufcles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones, 
and  the  ufe  and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ.  Ac- 
curacy is,  in  every  cafe,  advantageous  to  beauty, 
and  juft  reafoning  to  delicate  fentiment.  In  vain 
would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other. 

Befides,  we  may  obferve,  in  every  art  or  profelfion, 
even  thofe  which  moft  concern  life  or  aftion,  that  a 
fpirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfedion,  and  renders  theitl  more 
lubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  fociety.  And  though 
a  philoffopher  may  live  remote  from  bufinefs,  the 
genius  of  philofophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  feve- 
ral,  muft  gradually  difFufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole 
fyciety,  and  bejjow  a  fimilar  correftnefs  an  every 
I  art  or  calling.  (The'  politician  will  acquire  greater 
;  fbrefight  and  fubtility,  in  the  fubdividing  and  balan- 
cing of  po^ver ;  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  prin- 
ciples in  his  reafonings  ;  and  the  general  more  regu- 
larity in  his  dilcipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  plans 
and  operations^  The  ftability  of  modern  govern- 
ments above  the  ancient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem 
philofophy,  have  improved,  and  probably  will  ftill 
improve,  by  fimilar  gradations.  . 
Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  thefe 
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ftudies,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curio^ 
fity^  yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  defpifed  ;  as  being 
an  acceffion  to  thofe  few  fafe  and  harmlefs  pleafurett 
which  are  beftowed  on  human  race.  The  fweeteft 
and  moil  inofienfive  path  of  life  leads  through  tht 
avenues  of  fcience  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can 
either  remove  any  obftrudUons  in  this  way,  or  open 
up  any  new  profped,  ought  fo  far  to  be  efteemed  a  be* 
ne&£tor  to  mankind.  And  though  thefe  refearchei 
may  appear  painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  fome  minds 
as  with  fome  bodies,  which  being  endowed  with  vi*-* 
gorous  and  florid  health,  tequire  fevere  exercife,  and 
reap  a  pleafure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  man« 
kind,  may  feem  burdenfome  and  laborious.  Obfcurity; 
indeed,  is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye  } 
but  to  bring  light  from  obfcurity ,  by  whatever  labour^ 
muft  needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obfcurity,  in  the  profoimd  and  abftradt 
philofophy,  is  objedled  to,  not  only  as  painful  and 
fatiguing,  but  as  the  inevitable  fource  of  uncertainty 
and  error.  Here  indeed  lies  the  juftefl  and  moft  plaufi*- 
ble  objedion  againft  aconfiderablepartof  metaphyfics> 
that  they  are  not  properly  a  fcience ;  but  arife  eithtt 
from  the  fruitle&  efforts  of4iuman  vanity,  Whicb  would 
penetrate  into  fubjeds  utterly  inacceffible  to  the  uDh- 
derftanding,  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  fuperflitions^ 
which,  being  unable  to  defend  themfelves  on  fidr 
ground,  raife  thcfe  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protedt  their  weaknefs.  Chafed  from  the  open  counttyv 
thefe  robbers  fly  into  theforeft,tnd  lie  in  wait  to  break 
in  upon  every  unguarded  avenne  of  the  mind,  andoveN 
whelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices.  Th« 
flouteft  antagonift,  if  he  remit  his  watch  1  mothent, 
is  opprefled.  And  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  fubmif^n  as  tncis 
legal  fovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  fuflicient  reafon,  why  philofophert 
ihould  defift  from  fuch  refearches,  and  leave  fuper-* 
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^tion  ftiU  in  pofleffion  o£  her  retreat  ?  Js  it  not  ^ro'^ 
peif  to  .4raw  an  oppofite  conchifionv  and  perceive  the 
peceffity  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  moft  fecret  re- 
Ceffes  of  the  enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men, 
from  -frequent  dlfappomment,  will  at  laft  abandon 
fuch  airy  iciences,  and  diicover  the  proper  province 
of  human  reafon*  Fory  befides,  that  many  perfons 
&id  too  fenfible  an;  intereft  in  perpetually  recallinc; 
iuch  topics  ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  die  motive  of  blind 
defpairean  never  reafonsibiyhayeplace  in  the  fciences ; 
fince,  however  trnfuccefsfial  former  attempts  may  have. 
proYf^d,  there  is  ftill  room  (ahope^  that  the  induflry; 
good  fortune,  or  improved-  iagacity  of  fucceed^g  ge- 
wrations^  may  reach  dHcoveries  unknown  to  former 
figes.  Eeach  adventurous  geaius  will  (till  leap  at 
t^  arduous  prize,  and  find  himfelf  iiimulated,  rather 
than  difcouraged,  by  the  finhires  of  his  predeceflbrs ; 
labile  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of  atchievihg  fo  hard 
mt  adventure  is  referved  for  him  alone.  The  only 
method  of  freeing  leaniing,  at  once,  from  thefe  ab- 
ftrufe  quefUons,  is  to  enquire  fbrloufly  into  ;the  nature 
of  human  underftandzng,  and  fhow,  from  an  exad 
wsdyfis  cxf  its  powers  and  capacity,  tiiat  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  fuch  remote  and  abftrufe  fubjeds. 
We  ntuft  fabmit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at 
eafe  ever  after :  And  muft  cultivate  true  metaphy fics 
With  fome  care,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  falfe  and  adul- 
terate. Indcdebce,  wbich,  to  fome  perfons,  affords 
9  &feguard  againft  tt&i  dficeitfui  pbdofophy,  is,  with 
others,  over-balanced  by  curiofity;  and  defjpair, 
which,  at  fome  moments,  prevails,  may  give  placQ 
afterwards  to  ianguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Ac«- 
curate  and  jb&  reafoning  is  the  only  catholic  remedy^ 
fitted  for  all  perfons  and  all  difpofitions ;  and  is  alone 
able  to  fubvert  that  abftrufe  philofophy  and  metaphy- 
^^  jargon^  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular 
fuperftition,  renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to 
earelefs  reafoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  fcience  and 
wifdom.  ... 
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Befides  this  advantage  of  rejedting,  after  delibe- 
rate enquiry,  the  mod  uncertain  and  difagreeable 
part  of  learning,  there  are  many  poiitive  advantages^ 
which  refult  from  an  accurate  fcrutiny  into  the  powers 
aud  faculties  of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  though 
moft  intimately  prefent  to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  be- 
come theobjed  of  refledion,  they  fefm  involved  in 
obfcurity ;  'nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  tbofe  lines 
and  boundaries  which  difcriminate  and  diftingui/h 
them;  The  objeds  are  too  fipe  to  remain  long  in 
the  fame  afpedt  or  iituation ;  and  muil  be  apprehend- 
ed in  an  inftant,  by  a  fuperior  penetration,  derived 
from  nature^  and  improved  by  habit  and  reflection. 
It  become^v  therefore^  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
fcience  barely  to  know  the  different  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  feparate  them  from  each  other,  to  clafs 
them  under  their  proper  heads^  and  to  correct  all 
that  feeming  diforder,  in  which  they  lie  involved^ 
when  made  the  obje<^  of  ]:efledion  and  enquiry; 
This  talk  of  ordering  and  dillinguiihing,  which  ba$ 
no  merit,  when  performed  with  regard  to  external 
bodies,  the  cdbjedts  of  our  fenfes,  rifes  in  its  valuci 
when  dirked  towards  the  operations  of  the  mind^ 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  wc 
meet  with  in  performing  it.  And  if  we  can  go  no 
no  farther  than  this  qiental  geography,  or  delinea- 
tion of  the  difiindl  parts  and  powers  of  the  mind,  it 
is  at  leaft  a  fatisfadion  to  go  fo  far ;  and  the  more 
obvious  this  fcience  may  appear  (and  it  is  by  no  means 
obvious),  the  more  contemptible  ft  ill  muft  the  igno- 
rance of  it  be  efteemed,  in  ail  pretei\ders  to  learning 
and  philofophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any    fufpicion,   that  this 
fcience  is  uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unlefs  we  fhould    %^ 
entertain  fuch  a  fcepticifm  as  is  entirely  fubverfive  of  '^ 
all  fpeculation,  and  even  adion.     It  cannot  be  doubt-r 
ed  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  feveral  powers  and 
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fiuniltieSy  thatthefepow  ers  are  diftind  from  each  other, 
that  what  is  really  diftind  to  the  immediate  percep* 
tion  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  refledlion ;  and  coniequent. 
Iy»  that  there  is  atruth  and  faUshood  in  all  propofitions 
on  this  fiibjed,  and  a  truth  and  falfehood,  which  lie 
not  beyond  the  compafs  of  human  imderftanding. 
There  are  many  obvious  dlftindions  of  this  kind, 
fuch  as  thofe  between  the  will  and  underftanding, 
the  imagination  and  paffions,  which  fall' within  the 
comprehenfion  of  every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer 
and  more  philofophical  diftin&ions  are  no  lefs  real 
and  certain,  though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehend- 
ed. Some  inftances,  efpecially  late  ones,  of  fuc- 
ce(s  in  thefe  enquires,  may  give  us  a  jufter  notion  of 
the  certainty  and  folidity  of  this  branch  of  learning. 
And  fhall  we  efteem  it  worthy  the  labour  of  a  philo- 
(bpher  to  give  ui  a  true  fyftem  of  the  planets,  and 
adjuft  the  pofition  and  order  of  thofe  remote  bodies ; 
while  we  afie<ft  to  overlo6k  thofe  who,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  delineate  the  parts  of  the  mind,  in  which  we 
are  fo  intimately  concerned  ? 

-^  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philofophy,  if  culti- 
vated with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of 
the  public,  may  carry  its  refearches  ftill  farther,  and 
difcover,  at  lead  in  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings 
and  principles  by  which  the  human  mind  is  aduated 
in  its  operation?  Aftronomers  had  long  contented 
themfelves  with  proving,  from  the  phasnomena,  the 
true  motions,  order,  and  magpitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies :  Till  a  philofopher,  at  laft,  arofe,  who  feems, 
from  the  happieft  reafoning,  to  have  alfo  determined 
the  laws  and  forces,  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets  are  governed  and  directed.  The  like  has 
been  performed  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature. 
And  there  is  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  equal  fuccefs  in 
our  enquiries  concerning  the  mental  powers  and 
QQconomy,  if  profecuted  with  equal  capacity  and 
I  caution.  It  is  probable,  that  one  operation  and 
I   principle  of  the  mind  depends  on  another;  which, 
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again,  may  be  refolved  into  one  more  general  and 
univerfal :  And  how  far  thefe  refearches  may  poffi- 
Uy  be  carried,  it  will  be  diflicult  for  us,  before,  or 
even  after,  a  careful  trial,  exadtly  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every 
day  made  even  by  thofe  who  philofophife  the  moft 
negligently:  And  nothing  can  be  more  requifite 
than  to  enter  upon  the  enterprife  with  thorough 
care  and  attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compais 
of  human  underftanding,  it  may  at  lail  be  happily 
atchieved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  reje&ed  with 
fome  confidence  and  fecuiity.  This  laft  conclufiooy 
furely,  is  not  defirable ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced 
too  raflily.  For  how  much  muft  we  diminilh  from 
the  beauty  and  value  of  this  fpecies  of  philofophy, 
upon  fuch  a  (bppofition  ?  M oralifts  have  hitherto 
been  accuilomed,  when  they  confidered  the  vaft 
multitude  and  diverfity  of  thofe  adions  that  excite 
our  approbation  or  diflike,  to  fearch  for  fome  com- 
mon principle,  on  which  this  variety  of  fentiments 
might  depend.  And  though  they  have  fometimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  paffion  for  fome 
one  general  principle ;  it  muft,  however,,  be  ccmfef- 
fed,  that  they  are  excufable  in  expe&ing  to  find  fome 
general  principles,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues were  juiUy  to  be  refolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politi* 
cians  :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  whcdly  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accu- 
racy, and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring  thefe 
fciences  ftill  nearer  their  perfedtion.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretenfions  of  this  kind/  may  juflly  be 
deemed  more  rafh,  precipitate^  and  dogmatical,  than 
even  the  boldeft  and  moft  affirmative  philofophy, 
that  has  ever  attempted  to  impofe  its  crude  didates 
and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  thefe  reafonings  concerning  human 
nature  feem  abftrad,  and  of  difficult  comprehenfion  ? 
This  affords  no  prefumption  of  their  falfehood.    On 
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the  contrary,  it  fcems  impoffible,  that  what  has  hi- 
therto efcaped  fo  many  wife,  and  profound  philo- 
fophers,  tan  be  very  obvious  and  ealy.  And  what- 
ever pains  thefe  refearches  may  coft  us,  we  mby  think 
ourfelves  fufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of 
profit  but  of  plcafure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make 
any  addition  to  our  (lock  of  knowledge,  in  fubjeds 
of  fuch  unfpe^able  importance, 

But  as,  aher  all,  the  abftrad^dnefs  dfthefe  fpecu- 
lations  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  difad- 
vantage  to  them,  and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  furmounted  hf  care  and  art,  aad  the  avoiding  of 
all  unneceflary  detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  en^ 
quiry,  attempted  to  throw  fonte  light  Upon  fubjeAs, 
from  which  imcertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the 
wife,  iBdid  dbfcurity  the  igndrant.  Happy,  if  we  can 
unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  ipecies  of  phi- 
lofophy,  by  reconciling  profound  enquiry  with  clear • 
nefs,  and  truth  with  novelty !  And  ftUl  more  happy, 
if,  reafoning  in  this-eafy  manner,  we  can  undermine 
the  foundations  of  an  abftrufe  philofophy,  which 
feems  to  have  hitherto  ferved  only  as  a  fiielter  to 
fuperftition,  and  a  cover  to  abfunUty  and  error ! 


SECTION    II. 


Of  the  Origin  of  Ideas. 


EVERY  one  will  readily  allow^  that  there  is  a 
confiderable  difference  between  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffive 
heat,  or  the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  recalls  to  his  memory  this  fenfation, 
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or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination.  Thefe  facul- 
ties may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes ; 
but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force  and  vi- 
vacity of  the  original  fentiment.  The  utmoft  we 
fay  of  them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greateft 
vigour,  is,  that  they  reprefent  their  object  in  fo  lively 
a  manner,  that  we  could  almojl  fay  we  feel  or  fee  it : 
But,  except  the  mind  be  difordered  by  difeafe  or 
madnefs,  they  never  can  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  vi- 
vacity, as  to  render  thefe  perceptions  altogether  un- 
diftinguifhable,  All  the  colours  of  poetry,  however 
fplendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objedls  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  deicription  be  taken  for  a 
regl  l^dfkip.  The  moft  lively  thought  is  ftill  infe- 
rior to  the  duUefl  fenfation. 

We  may  obferve  a  like  dillindion  to  run  through 
all  the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  one  who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you 
tell  me,  that  any  perfon  is  in  love,  I  eafily  under- 
iland  your  meaning,  and  form  a  juft  conception  of 
his  lituation ;  buthever  can  miftake  that  conception 
ibr  the  veal  diforders  and  agitations  of  the  paffion. 
When  we  reflcdt  on  our  paft  fentiments  and  aflfec- 
tions,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror,  and  copies 
its  objefts  truly;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs 
are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  which 
our  original  perceptions  were  cloathed.  It  requires 
no  nice  difcemnient  or  metaphyseal  head  to  mark 
the  diftiniftion  between  them.' 
.  Here  therefore  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  into  two  clalTes  or  fpecies,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity.  The  lef?  forcible  and  lively  are  conxmon- 
ly  denominated  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other 
fpecies  want  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  moft 
others ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  was  not  requifite  for 
any,  but  philofophical  purpofes,  to  rank  them  under 
a  general  term  or  appellation.     Let  us,  therefore, 
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life  a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  Impressions  ; 
employing  that  word  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different 
from  die  ufual.  By  the  term  imprejjion^  then,  I  mean 
all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or 
fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  defire,  or  will.  And 
impreiBons  are  diftingui(hed  from  ideas,  which  are 
the  lefs  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  confcious, 
when  we  refled  on  any  o^  thofe  fenfations  or  mover 
ments  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  firft  view,  may  feem  more  unbounded 
than  the  thought  of  man ;  which  not  only  efcapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  reftrain- 
ed  within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form 
monfters,  and  join  incongruous  fliapes  and  appear- 
ances, coils  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to 
conceive  the  mod  natural  and  familiar  objeds.  And 
while  the  body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along 
which  it  creeps  with  pain  and^difficulty ;  the  thought 
can  in  an  inilant  tranfport  us  into  the  moft  diftant 
regions  of  the  univerfe  ;  or  even  beyond  the  univerfe, 
into  the  unbounded  chaos,  where  nature  is  fuppofed 
to  lie  in  total  confu0on.  What  never  was  feen,  or 
.       heard  of,  may  yet  be  conceived;  nor  is  any  thing 

•T^  beyond  the  power  of  thought,  except  what  implies 
an  abfolute  contradidion* 

But  though  our  thought  feems  tp^poffefs  this  un- 
bounded liberty,  we  fhall  find.  Upon  a  nearer  exa- 
initiation,  that  .t  is  really  confined  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  and  that  all  this  creative  power  of  the 
mind  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  faculty  of  com- 
pounding, tranfpofing,  augmenting,  or  diminifhing, 

^x  the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  fenfes  and  experi-^ 
ence.  When  we  tliink  of  a  golden  mountain,  we 
only  join  two  coniiflant  ideas,  gold  and  mountain^ 
ifith  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted*  A  vir- 
tuous horfe  we  can  conceive  ;  becaufe,  from  our  own 
feeling,  we  can  conceive  virtue ;  and  this  we  may 
unite  to  the  figure  and  il)ape  of  a  horfe,  which  is  an 
animal  familiat  to  us.     In  fhort  all  the  materials  of 
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blinking  are  derived  either  from  our  outward  or  in- 
ward fentiment :  The  mixture  and  compofition  of 
thefe  belongs  al6ne  to  the  mind  and  will:  Or,  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  in  philofophical  language,  all  our  idea^ 
or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impref- 
fions  or  more  lively  ones.  - 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  .will, 
I  hope,  be  fufficient.  1^1^^  when  we  analyfe  our 
thoughts  or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  fublime, 
we  always  find,  that  they  refolve  themfelves  into 
fuch  fimple  ideas  as  were  copied  from  a  precedent 
feeling  or  fentiment.  Even  thofe  ideas,  which,  at 
firft  view,  feem  the  moft  wide  of  this  origin,  are 
found,  upon  a  nearec  fcrutiny,  to  be  derived  from  it. 
xThe  idea  of  God,  as  meaning  an  infinitely  in^Uigent, 
wife,  and  good  Being,  arifes  from  refledling  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting  with* 
out  limit,  thofe  qualities  of  goodnefs  and  wifdora. 
We  may  profecute  this  enquiry  to  what  length  we 
'  pleafe ;  where  we  Ihall  always  find,  that  every  idea 
which  we  examine  is  copied  from-  a  fimilar  impref- 
fion.  Thofe  who  would  affert,  that  this  pofition  is 
not  univerfally  true  nor  without  exception,  have  on- 
ly one,  and  that  an  eafy,  method  of  refuting  it ;  by 
producing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
derived  from  this  fource.  It  will  then  be  incumbent 
on  us,  if  we  would  maintain  our  doArine,  to  pro- 
duce the  imprelfion  or  lively  percept  "on  which  cor- 
refponds  to  it. 

Secondly.  If  it  happen,  from  a  defeft  of  the  organ, 
that^?1nan  is  not  fufceptible  of  any  fpecies  of  fenfa-- 
tion,  we  always  find,  that  he  is  as  little  fufceptible 
of  the  correfpondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form 
no  notion  of  colours;  a  deaf  man  of  founds.  Reflore 
cither  of  them^hat  fenfc,  in  which  he  is  deficient; 
by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his  fenfations,  you  alfo 
open  an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  and  he  finds  no  difficul- 
ty in  conceiving  thefe  objeds.  The  cafe  is  the  famc^ 
ijrthf  obied,  proper  for  exciting  any  fcnfation,  has 

never 
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never  been  applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or 
Negro  ha3  no  notion  to  the  relifti  of  wine.  And 
though  diere  are  few  or  no  inftances  of  a  like  defir 
ciency  in  die  mind,  where/ a  perfon  has  never  felt,  or 
is  wholly  incapable  of  a  fentiment  or  paffion,  that 
belongs  to  his  fpecies ;  yet  we  find  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  to  take  place  in  a  lefs  degree.  A  man  of 
mild  manners  can  form  no  ideg,  of  inveterate  revenge 
or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  felfifli  he;art  eafily  conceive 
the  heights  of  friendftiip  and  generofity.  It  is  rea* 
dily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  poflefs  many 
fenfes  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception ;  becaufe 
the  ideas  of  them  iiave  never  been  introduced  to  us, 
in  the  only  manner  by  which  an  idea  can  have  ac- 
*;efs  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  aftual  feeling  and 

fcnfation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradiiftory  phaenome- 
non,  which  may  prove,  that  it  k  pot  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  for  ideas  to  arife,  independent  of  their  eor- 
refpondent  imprellions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be 
allowed,  that  the  feveral  diftind:  ideas  of  colour, 
which  enter  by  the  eye,  or  thofe  of  found,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  ear,  are  really  different  from 
each  other  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  refembling. 
Now  if  this  be  true  of  different  colours,  it  muft  be 
no  lefs  fo  of  die  different  ihades  of  the  fame  colour  ; 
and  each  iliade  produces  a  diftind  idea,  independent 
of  the  reft,  for  if  this  fhould  be  denied,  it  is  pof- 
fible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  fhades,  to  run  a 
colour  infeniibly  into  what  is  moft  remote  from  it ; 
and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  dif- 
ferent, you  cannot,  without  abfurdity,  deny  the  ex- 
tremes to  be  the  fame.  Suppofe,  therefore,  a  perfon 
to  have  enjoyed  his  fight  for  thirty  years,  and  to 
have  become  perfeftly  acquainted  with  colours  of  all 
kinds,  except  one  particular  fliade  of  blue,  for  in- 
fiance,  which  it  never  has  been  his  fortune  to  meet 
with.  Let  all  the  different  fhades  of  that  colour, 
f-xcept  that  fingle  pne,  be  placed  before  .JiinK  de^ 

fcending 


keit/S^g  ^irtduaU;-  frbm  the  deepeffi  to  die  Sghfeft ; 
if  i»  pla^  that  be  will  pei^ceive  a  blank,  irkere  that 
ihade  is  wantiiig^^  and  will  be  tehfible,  tliat  there  is  1^ 
greater  diftancc  in  that  place  between  the  contigu- 
ous colours  than  in  any  other.  Now  I  afk^  whether 
it  ber  fdSMc  for  bhiSy  from  bis  erom  huagigrotron,  to 
fupply  this  deficiency,  and  raife  up  to  himfelf  the 
idea  of  that  particular  ihade,  though  it  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  liis  fenfe^  ?  I  believe  there 
ttre  few  but  will  be  of  opinioil  that  he  can  :  And 
this  may  lerve  as  a  prdof^  that  the  finiple  ideas  are 
not  always,  irt  every  inftance,  derived  from  the  cor- 
refpoiident  inipreffions  j  though  this  inftance  is  fo 
fingular^  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  our  obfervingj  and 
does  not  merit, ^al  for  it  ^o«ie  We  ttiould  alter  our 
general  ttiaicim; 

Het«|  therefore^  is  A  propofitiofi,  Which  not  only 
feems,  m  itfelf,  fimple  and  intelligible ;  bflt,  if  a  pro* 
per  ufe  -wete  made  of  it,  might  render  every  difpote 
equally  intelligibiej  and  bamfli  all  that  jatgon, 
which  ha&  fo  long  taken  pofleffion  of  mctaphy tical 
realbmngs,  and  drirm  difgrace  upon  them.  All 
ideasf,  e^^iaBy  abftraft  ones,  are  notm^y  faint  and 
obfcure :  The  mind  has  but  a  flcnder  hold  of  them : 
They  are  apt  to  be  eonfofinded  With  other  refembling 
kleas  J  vtnd  when  We  have  often  employed  any  term, 
though  without  a  diftinA  meanings  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  a  detetmhiate  idefe  ^rtntxed  to  h. 
On  the  contrary,  ail  impteSon^  that  i^^  alf  fenfotion^ 
iither  outward  or  inwaf  d,  are  ftrong  and  vivid  t  The 
Kmitaf  between  them  arc  more  exsrf!]^  detteftnii^d  t 
Nof  h  it  eafy  to  feU  into  any  error  or  miftake  with 
regafd  150  them.  When  we  entertain,  therefore,  arty 
ittfpicion,  that  a  phitefophical  term  is  employed 
irithwrt  any  meaning  or  idea  (as  is  but  too  frequent), 
WfT  need  btft  enquif e,  Jrom  wBdt  mprejfhn  it  that 
fuppefid  Hen  derived?  And  if  it  be  impoffible  to  af- 
fign  any,  thh  Will  fttvt  to  confitm  out  MpkiM. 
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By  bringing  ideas  into  fo  clear  a  light,  we  may  rea"* 
fonably  hope  to  remove  all  difpute^  which  may  a** 
rife,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality  *. 


SECTION    IIL 


Of  the  Association'  of  Id£as(. 


IT  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connec-* 
tion  between  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of 
the  mind,  and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  me- 
mory or  imagination,  they  introduce  e^ch  other 
with  a  certain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  In 
our  more  ferious  thinking  or  difcourfe,  this  is  fo  ob- 
fervable,  that  any  particidar  thought,  which  breaks 
in  upon  the  regular  ttzA  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  imme- 
diately remarked  and  rejected.  And  even  in  our 
wildeft  and  moft  wandering  reveries,  nay  in  our 
very  dreams,  we  fliall  find,  if  we  refled,  that  the 
imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  adventures,  but 
that  there  was  dill  a  connexion  upheld  among  the 
difiorent  ideas  which  fucceeded  each  other.  Were 
the  loofeft  and  freed  converfation  to  be  tranfcribed, 
there  would  immediately  be  obferved  fomething 
which  connected  it  in  all  its  traniitions.  Or  where 
this^is  wanting,  the  perfon  who  broke  the  thread  of 
difcourfe,  might  (liU  inform  you,  that  there  had  fe- 
cretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fucceffion  of  thought^ 
which  had  gradually  led  him  from  the  fubjed  of 
converfation.  Among  different  languages,  even 
whece  we  cannot  Jpufped  the  lead  connection  or 
aunmonication,  it  is  found,  that  the  words,  expref- 
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fiv6  of  ideas,  the  moft  compounded  j  do  yet  nearly 
torrefpond  to  each  other :  A  certain  proof,  that  the 
iimple  idieaSy  boriipirehended  in  the  compound  ones, 
were  bound  together  by  fome  univerfal  principle^ 
which  had  an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  efcape  o'bfervationt 
that  different  ideas  are  connedled  together ;  I  do  not 
find,  that  any  philofopher  has  attempted  to  enume- 
rate or  clafs  all  the  principles  of  afTociation  ;  a  fub* 
je£t,  however,  that  feems  worthy  of  curiofity.  To 
me,  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principle  of  con- 
nexion among  ideas,  namely,  Refernblance^  ContiguU 
ly  in  time  or  place,  and  Caufe  or  EffeSi. 

That  thefe  princit)les  ferve  to  fconneft  ideas  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  pidure  natu- 
rally leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original* :  The  me.i  - 
tidii  of  on^  apartment  in  a  building  liatiirally  intro- 
duces an  enquiry  or  difcouffe  concerning  the  others  f : 
And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  fcarcely  forbear 
refledting  on  the  pain  which  follows  it  f.  But  that 
this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that  there  are  no 
other  principles  of  aflbciation  except  thefe,  may  be 
difficult  to  prove  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  reader,  or 
even  to  a  man's  own  fatisfadion.  All  we  can  do, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  run  over  fevetal  inftances,  and 
examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the 
different  thoughts  to  each  other,  never  flopping  till 
tve  render  the  principle  as  general  as  poffible§. 
The  more  inftances  we  exariiine,  and  the  more  care 
we  employ,  the  mofe  aflurance  Ihall  we  acquire, 
that  the  enumeration,  which  we  form  from  the  w^ole, 
is  complete  and  entire. 

Ci  SECTION 

♦  RefemUanc^;  f  Contiguity:  t  Caufe  arid  Effea. 

§  For  inftance,  Contfaft  or  Gontrsriety  is  alfo  a  connexion  among 
Ideas :  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  coniidered  as  a  mixture  of  Caufation 
and  Refemblance,  Where  two  objeAs  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys 
the  other  \  that  itf,  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of  the 
aonibilatiozi  of  an  objcAi  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  cxiftence* 
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Sceptic  At  tfo^nn  ctmcermng^  the  OPERit- 

TUXKS  of  theUNI>£RSTANDING« 
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ALL  the  objects  of  human  reafon  orenquiry  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit^ 
Relations  of  Ideas,  and  Matters  of  FaS.  Of  the  firlt 
kind  are  the  iciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra^  and  A- 
rithmetic;  and  in  (bort^  every  s^rmation  which  is 
either  intuitively  or  dembnftratively  certain.  Tbat^ 
tbe  fquare  of  the  bypotbenufi  is  equal  to  tbefqtuire  of 
tbe  twojides,  is  a-  propofitsbu' which  expvefles  a  rela^ 
tion  between^  tfaeie  figures.  Tbat  tbree  times^five  is 
equal  to  tbe  baiff  of  tbirty^  exprefles  a  relation  between 
tbefe  numbers*  Propofitions  of  this  kind  are  difco^ 
Terable  by  the  mere  operation  of  thought,  "without 
dependance  on' what  is  any  where  exiftent  in  the  uni«- 
verfe.  Though  there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle 
in  nature,  the  tSruths  demonftrated  by  Euclid  wodid 
&r  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fad,  which  are  the  fecond  objeAs  of  hii* 
man  reafon,  are  not  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner ; 
nor  is  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of 
a  like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of 
every  matter  of  fad  is  ftill  poffible ;  becaufc  it  can 
never  imply  a  contradi6Hon,  and  is  conceived  hj  the 
mind  with  the  fame  £icility  and  diftinftnefs,  as  if  evcc 
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fo  conformable  to  Jtality.  Xhat  the  fan  win  not  ri/g 
to-morrow  is  no  lefe  intelligible  a  proportion,  wd 
implies  no  more  contradidion  than  the  affirmation, 
that  it  'Will  rifc^  We  fhould,  in  vain,  therefore  at- 
tempt to  demonftrate  its  wifehood.  Were  it  demon- 
llratively  falfe,  it  would  imply  a  contradidion,  and 
could  never  be  diftindly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

it  may  therefore  be  a  fubjeil  worthy  of  curiofity, 
to  enquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which 
aflures  us  of  any  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  fiift, 
beyond  the  prefent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  re- 
cords of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philofophy,  it  is 
-obfervable,  lias  been  little  cultivated  either  .by  the 
ancients  or  modems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and 
errors,  in  the  profecution  of  fo  important  an  enquiry, 
may  be  the  more  excufable,  while  we  march  through 
itich  difficult  paths,  without  any  guide  or  diredion. 
They  may  even  prove  ufefiil,  by  exciting  curiofity, 
and  deftroying  that  in>plicit  faith  and  fecurity  which 
is  the  bane  of  all  reafo/iing  and  free  enquiry.  The 
difcovery  of  defers  in  the  comjnon  philofophy,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  wiU  jiot,  I  prcfume,  be  a  difcourage- 
ment,  but  rather  an  incitement,  as  is  ufual,  to  attempt 
fomething  more  full  smd  fatisfadory  than  has  yet 
been  propofed  to  th^  public. 

All  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  feft  feem  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  Caufs  and  EffeSl.  By 
means  of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the 
-evidence  of  our  memory  and  fenfe*.  If  you  were  to 
aflc  a  man,  why  he  believes  any  matter  of  i^  which 
is  abfont ;  for  inftance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  coun- 
try, or  in  France  ;  he  would  give  you  a  reafon ;  and 
this  reafon  would  be  fome  other  fad :  as  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  former  re- 
folutions  and  promifes.  A  man,  finding  a  watch  or 
any  other  machine  in  a  defart  ifland,  would  conclude, 
that  there  had  once  been  men  in  that  ifland*  All  our 
reafonings  concerning  h,&.  are  of  the  fame  nature. 
And  here  it  is  conftantlylfuppofod,  that  there  is  a 

C  3  con* 
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connexion  between  the  prefent  faft  and  that  which 
is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there  nothing  to  bind  them 
together,  the  inference  would  be  entirely  precarious. 
The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational  dif- 
courfe  in  the  dark,  aflures  us  of  the  prefence  of  fome 
perfon:  Why?  becaufe  thefe  are  the  efFefts  of  the 
human  make  and  fabric,  and  clofely  conneded  with  it. 
If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  reafonings  of  this  na- 
ture, we  fhall  find,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  re- 
lation of  caufe  and  eflfedl,  and  that  this  relation  is 
either  near  or  remote,  diredt  or  collateral.  Heat  and 
light  are  collateral  eSefts  of  fire,  and  the  one  efiedl 
jnay  juftly  be  inferred  from  the  other. 

If  we  wovild  fatisfy  ourfelves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  aflures  us  of  mat-r 
ters  of  fadt,  we  muft  enquire  bow  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  caufe  and  effect. 

I  fhall  venture  to  affinn  as  a  general  propofition, 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  relation  is  not,  in  any  inftance,  attained  by  ^ 
reafonings  d  priori  j  but  arifes  entirely  from  cxperiv 
ence,  when  we  find,  that  any  particular  objedts  arp 
conftantly  conjoined  with  each  other.   Let  an  obje<^ 
be  prefented  to  a  man  of  ever  fo  Itrong  natural  reafoa 
and  abilities ;  if  that  objeft  be  entirely  new  to  hint 
he  will  not  be  able,  by  the  molt  accurate  examina- 
tion  of  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  difcover  any  of  its 
caufes  or  efiedls.   Adam,  though,  his  rational  faculties 
be  fuppofed,  at  the  very  firft,  entirely  peyfeft,  could 
not  have  inferred  from  the  fluidity  and  tranfparency 
of  water,  that  it  would  fufibc^te  him;  or  from  the 
light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it  would  confume  him. 
'  No  objeft  ever  difcovers,  by  the  qualities  which  apr 
pear  to  the  fenfes,  either  the  caufes  which  produced 
it,  or  the  effefts  which  will  arife  from  it;  nor  can  our 
reafon,  unaflifted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any  infe- 
rence concerning  real  exiftence  and  matter  of  fad. 
.    This  propofition,  that  cavfes  and  effeds  are  difco-^ 
\  ^tizablc^  fUijL  ity  r^afon^  but  by  experience.  wi]l  readily^ 
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be  adxnitted  with  regard  to  fuch  objedls  as  we  re- 
member to  have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us  ; 
iince  we  mull  be  confcious  of  the  utter  inability 
which  we  then  lay  under  of  foretelling  what  would 
arife  from  them.  Prefent  two  fmooth  pieces  of  mar* 
ble  to  a  man  who  has  no  tindure  of  natural  philo* 
fophy;  he  will  never  difcover  that  they  will  adhere 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  require  great  force 
to  feparate  them  in  a  dired  line,  while  they  make  fo 
Imall  a  refiftance  to  a  lateral  prelTure.  Such  events 
as  bear  little  analogy  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature, 
are  alfo  readily  confeffed  to  be  known  only  by  expe^ 
rience ;  nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  explofion 
of  gunpowder,  or  the  attradlion  of  a  loadftone,  could 
ever  be  difcovered  by  arguments  a  priori.  In  like 
manner,  when  an  effed:  is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon 
an  intricate  machinery  or  fecret  ftrudlure  of  parts,  we 
make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  affert,  that  he  can  give  f 
the  ultimate  reafon,  why  milk  or  bread  is  proper  hou«  : 
rifhment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  a  tyger? 

But  the  fame  truth  may  not  appear  at  firft  fight  to 
have  the  fame  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  firft  appearance 
in  the  world,  which  bear  a  clofe  analogy  to  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  depend 
on  the  fimple  qualities  of  objedls,  without  any  fecret 
ftrudure  of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we 
could  difcover  thefe  eflfedls  by  the  mere  operation  of 
our  reafon  without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were 
we  brought  on  a  fudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at 
firft  have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-ball  would  com^ 
municate  motion  to  another  upon  impulfe ;  s^nd  that 
we  needed  not  to  haye  waited  for  the  event,  in  order 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  cuftom,  that,  where  it  is  ftrongeft,  it 
not  only  covers  our'  natural  ignorance,  but  even  con- 
ceals itfelf,  and  feems,  not  to  tal^e  place,  merely  bei- 
caufe  it  is  found  in  the  higheft  degree^ 

C4  ^        But 
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But  to  eonvitKre  us,  that  all  dbe  laws  of  natucs,  aiui 
^  the  operation  of  hodies,  witl^out  eKcepdon,  fxt^ 
kpown  only  by  experience,  the  following  refiedioiu 
iaay  peAaps  f^ffice.  Wi^re  any  object  prefented  to 
us,  amd  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning, 
the  effeft  which  will  refult  from  it,  Mritho^t  cpo^itr 
ing  paft  obfervation ;  after  what  manner,  I  befeech 
you,  muft  the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It 
ftiuft  invent  or  imagine  fome  evrat  which  it  afcribe^ 
to  the  obJe<5t  as  its  eSe^ ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  in- 
vention muft  be  entirely  arbitrary*  The  mind  caa 
liever  poffibly  find  the  efiedt  in  the  fuppofed  caufe, 
^y  the  moft  accurate  fcrutiny  and  examination.  For 
the  eflfed  is  totally  different  froni  the  caufe,  and  con- 
fcquently  can  never  be  difcovered  in  it.  Motion  in 
the  fecon4  billiard-ball  is  a  quite  diftinft  event  from 
motion  in  the  6rft ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  ii?  the  one 
to  fuggeft  the  fmalleft  hint  of  the  other.  A  ftone  or 
jpiece  of  metal  raifed  into  the  air,  and  left  -without 
any  fupport,  immediately  falls :  But  to  confider  thq 
matter  4  priori,  is  there  any  thing  we  difcover  in  thi§ 
iituation  which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a  downward, 
rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  other  motion,  in  the 
ftone  or  metal? 

And  as  the  firft  imagination  or  invention  of  a  par* 
ticular  effed,  in  all  natural  ojperatipn^,  i$  arbitrary, 
where  we  cciifult  not  experience ;  fo  muft  we  alfci 
eftecm  the  fuppofed  tie  or  connexion  between  tjic 
caufe  and  eff^  wnich  binds  them  together,  and  rei}^ 
ders  it  impoffible,  that  any  other  effed  could  refull; 
from  the  ojperatipn  of  th«it  caufe.  When  I  fee,  for 
inftance,  a  billi^d-ball  nwving  in  a  ftraight  line  to^ 
wards  another;  even  fupprfe  motion  in  the  fecond 
ball  (hould  by  accident  be  fii^efted  to  me  as  the  re- 
fult  of  their  cont^dt  or  impulie  j  may  I  not  conceive, 
that  a  hundred  cBiTerent  events  might  as  well  follow 
from  t|iat  caufe  ?  May  not  both  thefe  balls  remain  at 

folute  reft?  .May  not  the  firft  bail  return  in  a  ftraight 

^e,  or  leap  off  frona  the  fecond  in  any  ^ine  or  direc- 

''■''•  tion? 
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tioA?  AH  tibiefe  fiqppo&dons  ore  cooMeot  asd  con^ 
QfkwviAt.  Wbjr  then  ihould  we  give  th$  preftrence 
|o  ooe;  whicti  b  do  XDCire  coniiftent  or  cojoccivable 
than  the  reft  ?  AU  our  reafonings  a  priori  will  never 
be  able  to  Ihow  us  any  foundation  for  this  preference. 

In  a  word*  then,  every  efFcft  is  a  diftihdl  event  from 
its  canfe.  It  could  not  therefore  be  difcovcred  in  the 
catt&^and  the  firft  invention  or  conception  o£it^  a  pru 
ori,  muft  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is 
fuggefled,  the  cpnjmiSion  of  it  -with  the  canie  muft 
appear  equally  arbitrary ;  iince  there  are  always  many 
other  efii^s,  which,  to  reaipn^  muft  feem  fuUy  as  con- 
fiftcnt  and  natural.  In  vain,  therefiTre,  ihouH  vrz 
pretend  to  determine  any  fingle  event,  or  infer  any 
caufe  or  effed:,  without  the  aiEft^nce  of  obiervaticQ 
ai^d  experience. 

Hence  we  may  dilcover  the  reafon,  why  no  philo« 
fopher,  who  is  rational  and  modeft,  has  ever  pretended 
to  affign  the  ultimate  caufe  of  any  natural  opentisn^ 
or  to  &0W  diftindUy  the  a&ion  of  that  power,  which 
prodi^ces  any  fingle  effed:  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  con- 
feffed,  that  the  utmoft  effort  of  human  reafon  is,  to 
reduce  the  principles  produdive  of  natural  phaeno* 
xncna  to  a  greater  fixppUcity,  and  to  refohre  the  many 
particular  effeds  into  a  few  general  caufes,  by  means 
of  reafonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion.  But  as  to  the  caufes  of  tfaefe  general  caufes* 
we  ihould  in  vain  attempt  their  difcovery ;  nor  fhaU 
vA«ver  be  able  to  fetisfy  ourfelves  by  any  particular 
cxplicationnfthem.  Thefe  ultimate  fprings  and  prin^ 
ciples  are  t^otally  fliut  up  from  human  curiofity  and 
enquiry.  Elafticity,  gravity,  cohefion  of  parts,  com- ' 
immication  of  motion  by  impulfe ;  thefe  are  probably 
the  idtiinate  caufe^  ^d  principles  which  we  (hall  e- 
▼cr  difcover  in  nature ;  and  we  may  efteem  ourfelvea  \ 
fufficiently  happy,  if,  by  accurate  enquiry  and  rei^  \ 
foning,  we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phasnomena  to, 
or  near  to,  thefe  genial  principles.  The  moft  per- 
&&  philofophy  of  the  natural  kind  only  ftaves  off  our 

ignorance 
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ignorance  a  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  mod  perfect 
philofophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphyfical  kind  ferves 
only  to  difcover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus  the  ob- 
fervation  of  human  blindnefs  and  weaknefs  is  the  re- 
fult  of  all  philofophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in 
fpite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  afliftance  of 
natural  philofophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defedl, 
or  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  caufes,  by 
all  that  accuracy  of  reafoning  for  which  it  is  fo  juftly 
celebrated.  Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  fuppofition,  that  certain  laws  are  efta- 
blilhed  by  nature  in  her  operation^;  and  abflradl 
reafonings  are  employed,  either  to  ai^^  experience  in 
the  difcovery  of  thefe  laws,  or  to  determine  their  in- 
fluence in  particular  inftances,  where  it  depends  upon 
any  precife  degree  of  diftance  and  quantity.  Thus, 
it  is  a  law  of  motion,  difcovered  by  experience,  that 
the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the 
compound  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  folid  contents  and 
its  velocity;  and  confequently,  that  a  imall  force 
may  remove  the  greateft  obftacle,  or  raife  the  great- 
eft  weight,  if  by  any  contrivance  or  machinery,  we 
can  encreafe  the  velocity  of  that  force,  fo  as  to  make 
it  an  overmatch  for  its  antagonift.  Geometry  affifts 
iis  in  the  application  of  this  law,  by  giving  us  the  juft 
dimenfions  of  all  the  parts  and  figures  which  can  en- 
ter into  any  fpecies  of  machine ;  but  ftill  the  difj^ 
/very  of  the  law  itfelf  is  owing  merely  to  experieilK ; 
:  «nd  all  the  abftradl  reafonings  in  the  world  could 
unever  lead  us  one  ftep  towards  the  knowledge  of  it. 
When  we  reafon  a  priori^  and  confider  merely  any 
objed:  or  caufe,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent 
of  all  obfervation,  it  never  could  fuggeft  to  us  the  no- 
.tion  of  any  diftinft  objeft,  fuch  as  its  effeft ;  much 
lefe,  fliow  us  the  infeparable  and  inviolable  connexion 
.between  them.  A  man  muft  be  very  fagacious,  who 
Icould  difcover  bv  reafoning,  that  cryftal  is  the  effcft 
f      ■         ■  ■  of 
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of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  being  previoufly  ac«  ' 
quainted  with  the  operation  of  thefe  qualities, 

PART    11. 

But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  fatis^ 
fadion  with  regard  to  the  queftion  ifirft  propofed,. 
Kach  folution  ftill  gives  rife  to  a  new  queition  as  dif- 
ficult as  the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  en- 
quiries.     When  it  is  alked,  fVbat  is  the  nature,  of  all 
our  reafonings  concerning  matter  offa£lf  the  proper 
anfwer  feems  to  be,  that  They  are  founded  on  the  re* 
Jation  of  caufe  and  effect.     When  again  it  is  aiked^ 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reafonings  and  con^ 
clti/ions  concerning  that  relation?  it  maybe  replied  in 
one  word,  Experience.    But  if  we  ftill  carry  on  our 
jifting  humour,  and  alk.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all 
conclu/ions  from  experience?  this  implies  a  new  que^ 
ftion  which  may  be  of  more  difficult  folution  and  ex- 
plication.   Philofophers,  that  give  themfelves  airs  of 
fuperior  wifdomandfufficiency,  have  a  hard  talk  when 
they  encounter  perfons  of  inquifitive  difpofitions,  who 
pufh  them  from  every  comer  to  which  they  retreat, 
and  who  are  fure  at  laft  to  bring  them  to  fome  dan- 
gerous dilemma.    The  beft  expedient  to  prevent  this 
confiifion,  is  to  be  modeft  in  our  pretenfions ;  and 
even  to  difcover  the  difficulty  ourfelvcs  before  it  is 
objeded  to  us.    By  this  means,  we  may  make  a  kind 
of  merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  fhall  rontent  myfelf,  in  this  fedion,  with  an  eafy 
talk,  and  Ihall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  anfwer 
to  the  queftion  here  propofed.  I  fay  then,  that  even 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  caufe 
and  efFeft,  our  conclulions  from  that  experience  are 
not  founded  on  reafoning,  or  any  procefs  of  the  un- 
derft^nding.  This  anfwer  we  muft  endeavour  both 
to  explain  and  to  defend. 

It 
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It  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept 
us  at  a  great  diiiance  from  all  her  lecrets,  and  has 
afforded  us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  fuperficial 
qualities  of  objefts;  while  flie  conceals  from  us  thofe 
powers  and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  thefe 
jobjeds  entirely  depends.  Our  fenfes  inform  us  of  the 
cokmr,  weight,  and  confidence  of  bread;  but  neither 
ienfe  nor  reafon  can  ever  inform  us  of  thofe  qualities 
fThich  fit  it  fi>r  the  nourifhment  and  fupport  of  a  hu- 
jman  body.    Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
adual  motion  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  wonderfiil  force 
or  power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for 
ever  in  a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which  bodies 
never  lofe  but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this 
we  cannot  form  the  mod  diilant  conception,     fiut 
notwithilanding  th^s  ignorance  of  natural  powers  ^ 
snd  principles^  we  always  prefume,  when  we  fee  like 
fenfible  qualities,  that  they  have  like  fecret  powers^ 
and  exped  that  efTeds  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have 
e3q>erienced  will  follow  from  them«   If  a  body  of  like 
colour  and  confidence  v^ith  that  biead  which  we  have 
formerly  eat,  be  preiented  to  us,  we  make  no  fcruple 
of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  forefee,  with  cer- 
tainty, like  nourifhment  and  fupport.   Now  this  is  a 
procefs  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would 
u'illingly  know  the  fotrndation^     |t  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  there  is  no  known  connjedion  between  the 
&nfible  qualities  and  the  fecret  powers;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  fuch  a  con- 
clufion  concerning  their  conflant  and  ^gular  conjunc- 
tion, by  any  thing  which  it  knows  of  th«.ir  nature. 
As  to  paft  Experience^  it  can  be  allowed  to  g^re  direB 
and  certain  information  of  thofe  precife  objep^s  pn]y, 
and  that  precife  period  of  time  which  fell  undef  |ts 
cognizance :  But  why  this  experience  fhould  be  ex- 
tended to  future  times,  and  to  other  objeds  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  "fimi- 

4  lar; 

*  The  word,  Pawert  is  here  ufed  in  a  Ioo(e  and  j>opuIar  fenfe. 
The  more  accurate  explication  of  it  would  give  gddiaoipal  evidence 
to  this  argument.    See  Sc&  7* 
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•Istr;  this  is  the  main  queftion  on  which  I  would  in^ 
G£L  The  bread  which  I  fonnerly  eat  nourifhed  me  ; 
that  is,  a  body  of  fuch  fenfible  qualities  was,  at  that 
time,  endaed  with  fiich  fecret  powers:  But  does  it 
fcdloWy  that  other  bread  muft  alio  nouri(h  me  at  ar- 
nother  time,  and  that  like  fenfible  qualities  mufl  always;  / 
be  attended  with  like  fecret  powers  ?  The  ccHifequence 
feems  nowiie  neceiiary.  At  leaft,  it  maft  be  acknow- 
ledged^ that  there  is  here  a  coofequence  drawn  by 
the  mind ;  that  there  is  a  certain  ftep  taken ;  a  pro^ 
cefs  of  thonghty  and  an  infi^ence^  which  wants  to 
be  explained*  Thefe  two  propofitions  are  far  from 
being  the  fame,  /  bavc  found  that  fuch  an  obje^ 
bos  always  bha  attended  with  fuch  an,  effeSl^  and 
I  forefety  that  otier  obje£ls  which  are,  m  appear-- 
ance^fonilar,  will  be  attended  withJimJtar  effe&s.  I 
fhall  allow,  if  you  pleafe,  that  the  one  prc^fition  may 
juftly  be  inferred  ftom  the  other:  I  know,  in  faft, 
that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you  infift,  that  the 
inference  is  made  by  a  chain  of  rea(bning,  I  defire 
you  to  produce  that  reafomng.  The  connection  be* 
tween  thefe  propofitions  is  not  intuitive.  There  is 
required  a  medium,  which  may  enable  the  mind  to 
draw  fuch  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be  drawn  by  rea« 
f<ming  and  argument.  What  that  medium  is,  1  muft 
confe&,  pa^es  my  comprehenfion ;  and*  it  is  incum^ 
bent  on  thoie  to  produce  it  who  aflert,  that  it  really 
exiils,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  our  condufions  concern^ 
ing  matter  of  fad. 

This  negative  argument  nw^  certainly^,  in  proce& 
of  time,  become  altogetherTfOHvincing,  if  many  pe- 
netrating and  able  ptfilofopheK  fhall  ttfrn  their  en* 
quiries  tibis  way  ;^d  no  one  be  ever  able  to  difcover 
any  conneding  propofiticm  or  intermediate  ftep  which 
fupports  the  underftanding  in  this  conchifioo.  But 
as  the  queftion  is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  truft 
fb  j&r  to  his  own  penetration  as  to  conclude,  becaufe 
an  argument  efcapes  bis  enquiry,  that  therefore  jj|l 
does  not  really  exift.  For  this  reafon  it  may  be  re- 
quifite  to  venture  upon  a  more  difficult  talk ;  and 

enumerating 
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enumerating  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledgeV 
endeavour  to  fhow,  that.none  of  them  can  afford  fucb 
an  argument. 

All  reafonings  maybe  divided  into  two  kinds,  name- 
ly, demonftrative  reafoning,  or  that  concerning  rela-^ 
tions  of  ideas  and  moral  reafoning,  or  that  concerning 
matter  of  fad  and  exiftence.    That  there  are  no  de- 
monftrative argunients  in  the  cafe,  feems  evident; 
iince  it  implies  no  contradi£tion,  that  the  courfe  of 
nature  may  change,  and  that  an  objedt,  fcenringly 
like  thofe  which  we  have  experienced,  may  be  at- 
tended with  different  or  contrary  effedls.    May  I  not 
clearly  and  diftindly  conceive,  that  a  body,  falling 
/    from  the  clouds,  and  which  in  all  other  refpedts  re^ 
■     fembles  fno  w,  has  yet  the  tafte  of  fait  or  feeling  of  fire  ? 
i    Is  there  any  more  intelligible  propofition  than  to  af- 
J     firm,  that  all  the  trees  will  flourifh  in  December  and 
}     January,  and  decay  in  May  and  June?  Now  what- 
•     ever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  diftinftly  conceived, 
'i     implies  no  contradidtion,  and  can  never  be  proved 
falfe  by  any  demonftrative  argument  or  abftrad  rea- 
foning ^  priori^ 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engagied  by  arguments  to  put 
truft  in  paft  experience,  and  make  it  the  ftandard  of 
our  future  judgement,  thefe  arguments  muft  be  pro- 
bable only,  or  fuch  as  regard  matter  of  faSt  and  real 
exiftence,  according  to  the  divifion  above  mentioned^ 
But  that  there  is  no  argument  of  this  kind,  muft  ap- 
pear, if  our  explication  of  that  fpecies  of  reafoning 
be  admitted  as  folid  and  fatisfadory.  We  have  faid^ 
tHat  all  arguments  concerning  exiftence  are  founded 
on  the  relation  of  c^ufe  and  tffe&. ;  that  our  know- 
/  ledge  of  that  relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experi- 
/  ence ;  and  that  all  our  experimental  concluiions  pro- 
ceed  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  future  will  be 
conformable  to  the  paft.  To  endeavour,  therefore, 
the  proof  of  this  laft  fuppofition  by  probable  argu- 
ments, or  arguments  regarding  exiftence,  muft  be 
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evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for  grant-* 
ed,  which  is  the  very  point  in  queftion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  arefomid- 
ed  on  the  limilarity  which  we  difcover  among  natural 
objedsy  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expedl  cf- 
fedsfimilar  to  thofe  which  we  have  found  to  follow 
from  fuch  objeds*  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or 
madman  will  ever  pretend  to  difpute  the  authority 
of  experience,  or  to  rejed  that  great  guide  of  humad 
life ;  it  may  furely  be  allowed  a  philofopher  to  have 
fo  much  curioiity  at  lead  as  to  examine  the  principle 
of  human  nature^  which  gives  this  mighty  authority 
to  experience,  and  makes  us  draw  advantage  from 
that  fimilarity  which  nature  has  placed  among  diSe* 
irent  objeds.  From  caufes  which  appear  fimilar,  we  ) 
expeft  fimilar  effedls.  This  is  the  fum  of  all  our  ex-  j 
perimental  conclufions.  Now  it  feems  evident,  that 
if  this  conclufion  were  formed  by  reafon,  it  would  be 
as  perfedt  at  firft,  and  upon  one  inflance,  as  after  ever 
fo  long  a  courfe  of  experience :  but  the  cafe  is  far  others 
wife-  Nothing  fo  like  as  eggs ;  yet  no  one,  on  account 
of  this  appearing  fimilarity,  expeds  the  fame  tafte  ^d 
relifli  in  aQ  of  them.  It  is  only  after  a  long  courfe 
of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind,  that  we  attain 
a  firm  reliance  and  fecurity  with  regard  to  a  particu- 
lar event.  [Now  where  is  that  procefs  of  reafoning, 
which,  from  one  inflance,  draws  a  conclufion  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  in- 
ftances  that  are  no  wife  different  from  that  fingle  one?\ 
This  queftion  I  propofe  as  much. for  the  fake  of  in- 
formation, as  with  an  intention  of  raifing  difficulties* 
I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine,  any  fuch  reafoning* 
But  I  keep  my  mind  ftill  open  to  inflrudion,  if  any 
one  will  vouchfafe  to  beftow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connexion  between  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  and  the  fecret  powers ;  this,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  feems  the  fame  difficulty,  couched  in  different 
terms.    The  queftion  ftill  recurs,  on  what  procefs  of 

argument 
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argumetit  this  inference  is^  founded?  Where  ii  tfce 
medium,  the  intcrpofing  ideas,  which  join  pfop©fi- 
tions  io  very  wide  of  each  other?  It  is  crnifrafed, 
th^  the  colour,  confiftence,  and  other  fenfiWe  qua- 
lities of  bread,  appear  not  of  themfelves  to  have  any 
connexion  with  the  fecret  powers  of  nourifl^pent  and 
fupport.  For  otherwife  we  could  infer  thefe  fecret 
powers  from  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fenfible  qua- 
lities, without  the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  th^ 
ientiment  of  all  philofophen,  and  contrary  to  plaiii 
matter  of  fa6t.  Here  then  is  our  natural  ftate  of  ig- 
norance with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of 
all  objefts.  How  is  this  remedied  by  experience  ? 
It  only  Iho^^s  us  a  number  of  uniform  effeds  refulting 
from  certain  obfcAs,  and  teaches  us,  that  thofe  par« 
ticular  objefts,  at  that  particular  time,  were  endowed 
with  ftich  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new  objeft, 
endowed  with  fimilar  fenfiWe  quafities,  is  produced, 
we  expeft  fimilar  powers  and  forces,  and  \ocAi  for  a 
Kke  effeft.  From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  confift- 
ence with  bread,  we  expeA  13ce  nourifhmentt  and  fup- 
port. But  this  fureiy  is  a  flep  or  progrefe  of  the  mind 
which  wants  tobe  explained.  When  a  man  (ays,  Ihtvoe 
fimndf  in  allpqfl  inflances^  Jheh  Jenjiblc  qualities  eon-* 
jmnedwitbjuch  fecret  powers;  and  when  he  i^tf%^Ji-^ 
milar  Jen/tale  qualities  will  always  be  conjoined  with 
fimilar  fecret  powers;  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology^ 
nor  are  thefe  propofitions  in  any  refpedl  the  feme. 
You  lay  that  the  one  propofition  is  an  inference  front 
the  other:  But  you  muft  confefs  that  the  inference  is 
not  intuitive ;  neither  is  it  demonftratiTe.  Of  what 
nature  is  it  then  ?  To  fey  it  is  experimental  is  begging 
the  queftion.  For  all  inferences  from  experience  fiipj* 
pofe,  as  their  foundation,  that  the  future  wfll  refcmbitf 
the  paft,  and  that  fimflat  powers  wiH  be  conjoined 
with  fimilar  fcnfible  qualities.  If  there  Be  any  fdf- 
picion  that  the  courfe  of  nature  may  change,  and  that 
the  paft  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future,  alf  expe- 
riciHcc  bicomts  ttfekf^^  tnd  can  ^re  fife  to  na  infe- 
rence 
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xence  or  conclufion.    It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that 
smy  ai^uments  from  experience  can  prove  this  refem* 
blance  of  the  pail  to  the  future ;  fince  all  thefe  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  fuppoiition  of  that  refem-* 
blance.    Let  the  courfe  of  things  be  allowed  hitherto 
ever  fo  regular ;  that  alone,  without  fome  new  argu- 
ment or  inference,  proves  not,  that  for  the  future  it 
will  continue  fo.     In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have 
learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  paft  experi- 
ence.  Their  fecret  nature,  and  confequently  all  their 
eSeds  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any  change 
in  their  fenfible  qualities.     This  happens  fometimes, 
and  with  regard  to  fome  objeds :  Why  may  it  not 
happen  always,  and  with  regard  to  all  objeds  ?  What 
logic,  what  procefs  of  argument,  fecures  you  againft 
this  fuppofition?  My  pra(%ice,  you  fay,  refutes  my 
doubts.    But  you  miftsdce  the  purport  of  my  queftion. 
As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  fatisfied  in  the  point ;  but 
as  a  philofoph^,  who  has  fome  fhare  of  curioflty,  I 
will  ROtfay  fcepticiim,  I  want  to  learn  the  foundation 
of  this  inference.     No  reading,  no  enquiry,  has  yet 
been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  fa- 
tis&dion  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance.     Can  I  do 
better  than  propofe  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
though,  perhaps,  I  have  fmall  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
£>lution?  We  fhall  at  lead,  by  this  means,  be  fenfible 
of  our  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  know- 
ledge. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
arrogance,  who  concludes,  becaufe  an  argument  has 
eicaped  his  own  inveftigation,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  really  exift,  I  muft  alfo  <fonfefs,  that  though  all 
the  learned,  for  feveral  ages,  fhould  have  employed 
themfelves  in  fruitlefe  fearch  upon  any  fubjedl,  it  may 
ftill,  perhaps,  be  rafh  to  conclude  pofitively,  that  the 
fubjedt  muft  therefore  pafs  all  human  comprehenfion. 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  fources  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  conclude  them  unlit  for  fuch  a  fubjeft, 
there  may  ftill  remain  a  fufpicion,  that  the  enumera- 
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fion  is  not  com'piete,  or  the  examination  not  accirfatr# 
But  with  regard  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  there  are  fomcr 
confidefations  which  feem  to  remove  all  this  accufa* 
tion  of  arrogance  or  fufpicion  of  miftake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  moll  %ndrant  and  flupidf 
pcafants,  nay  infants,  nay  evenf  brute  beads,  improve- 
by  experience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  ob- 
jefts,  by  obferving  the  effefts  whiich  refult  from  them. 
When  a  child  has  felt  the  fenfafionof  pain  from  toisch-> 
ing  the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  tor 
put  his  hand  near  any  candle;  but  will  exped  a  £^ 
milar  effeA  froffl  a  caufe,  which  is  fimilar  in  its  fen- 
fible  qualities  atid  appearance.  If  you  aflfert,  there- 
fore, that  the  underftanding  of  the  child  is  led  into> 
this  conclufion  hf  any  procefs  of  argumervt  or  ratio- 
cination, I  may  juftly  require  you  to  produ^de  that  ar- 
gument; nor  have  you  any  pretence  to  refufe  fo  equi^ 
table  a  demand.  You  carmot  fajf,  that  the  ^gument 
is  abftrufe,  and  may  poffibly  efcapfe^Jrour  enquiry  v 
fince  you  confefV,  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  capacity 
of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hefitate  therefore  a  momentf,) 
or  if,  after  reftedion,  you  prcvdtKre  any  intrfcate  or 
profound  argument,  you,  in  a  mianner,  give  up  the 
queflion,  and  confefs,  that  it  is  not  reafoning  which 
engages  us  to  fuppofe  the  pad  refembling^  the  future, 
and  to  expeft  fimilar  effefts  frbm  caufes,  which;  are,, 
to  appearance,  fimilar.  This  is  the  propolition  which- 
I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  prefent  feftion.  If  I  be 
right,  I  pretepd  not  to  have  made  any  mighty  difco- 
very.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  mult  acknowledge  my- 
felf  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward  fcholar;  fince  I 
cannot  now  difcover  an  argument,  which*,  it  feems, 
was  perfedlly  fimilar  to  me  long  before  I  was  otit  c£ 
my  cradle,. 
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Tit  jiaMon  ^r  fJhilofophy,  like  that  for  religion, 
feems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  Jiat  though 
k  aims  at  the  correftion  of  our  ihanners,  and  extirpa- 
tion <rf*  oilr  vices,  it  may  only  ferve,  by  imprudent 
ttianagement,  fo  fofter  a  preddihinant  inclination,  and 
pufh  Uie  mind  with  more  determined  refolution,  to« 
wards  that  fide  which  alr^eidy  draws  too  much,  by 
the  biafs  and  propenfity  of  the  natural  teniper.  It  is 
Certain,  that,  while  we  afpire  to  the  magnanimoud 
firmnefs  of  the  philofophic  fage,  and  endeavour  to 
i^onfine  ourpleafui'es  altogether  within  our  own  minds, 
we  may,  at  laft,  render  out  philofophy  like  that  of 
JEpictetus.  and  other  Stoics,  only  a  more  refined  fy- 
ftem  of  felfifhnefs,  and  reafon  ourielves  out  of  all  vir- 
tue as  well  as  focisd  enjoyment.  While  we  ftudy  with 
attention  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  turn  all  our 
thoughts  towards  thcf  empty  and  tranfitory  nature  of 
Hches  aiid  honours,  we  are,  perhaps  all  the  while^ 
flattering  our  natural  indolence,  which,  hating  die 
buftle  of  the  world  and  drudgery  of  bufin^fs,  feeks  a 
bretence  of  reafon  to  give  itfelf  a  full  and  Uncontrol- 
led indulgence.  There  is,  however,  ofte  fpecies  of 
()liildfophy  which  feems  little  liable  to  this  inconve- 
nience, and  that  becaufe  it  ftrikes  in  with  nodiforderly 
jj^aiSon  of  the  human  mind,  nor  can  mingle  itfelf  with 
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any  natural  affedtion  or  propenfity ;  and  that  is  the 
Academic  or  Sceptical  philofophy.  The  acade- 
mics always  talk  of  doubt  and  fufpence  of  judgment, 
of  danger  in  hafty  determinations,  of  confining  to  very 
narrow  bounds  the  enquiries  of  the  underftanding, 
and  of  renouncing  all  fpeculatlons  which  lie  not  with- 
in the  limits  of  comniion  life  and  pra£tice.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  fuch  a  philofo- 
phy to  the  fupine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rafh.  ar- 
rogahce,  its  lofty  pretenfions,  and  its  fuperftitious 
credulity.  Every  paflion  is  jnortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  that  paffion  never  is,  nor  can 
be,  carried  to  too  high|a  degree.  It  is  furprifing,  there- 
fore, that  this  philofophy  which,  in  almofl  every  in- 
ilance,  muft  be  harmlefs  and  imiocent,  fhould  be  the 
fubjeA  of  fo  much  groundlefs  reproach  and  obloquy. 
But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumftance  which  renders 
it  fo  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  cxpofes  it  to  the  public 
hatred  and  refentment.  By  flattering  no  irregular 
paflion,  it  gains  few  partizans ;  By  oppofing  fo  many 
vices  and  follies,  it  raifes  to  itfelf  abundance  of  ene- 
mies, who  ftigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irre- 
ligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philofophy,  while  it 
endeavours  to  limit  our  enquiries  to  common  life, 
fliould  ever  undermine  the  reafonings  of  common  life, 
and  carry  its  doubts  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  all  adion  as 
well  as  fpeculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her 
rights,  and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abftrad  rea- 
foning  whatfoever.  Though  we  fhould  conclude,  for 
inftance,  as  in  the  foregoing  fedlion,  that,  in  all  rea* 
fonings  from  experience,  there  is  a  ftep  taken  by  the 
mind,  which  is  not  fupported  by  any  argument  or 
procels  of*  the  underftanding;  there  is  no  danger  that 
thefe  reafonings,  on  which  almoft  all  knowledge  de- 
pends, will  ever  be  affeded  by  fuch  a  difcovery.  If 
the  mind  be  not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this 
ftep,  it  muft  be  induced  by  fome  other  principle  of 
equal  weight  and  authority  j  and  that  principle  will 
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preferve  ite  influence  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
tke  fame.  What  that  principle  is,  may  well  be  worth 
the  pains  of  enquiry. 

Suppofe  a  perfon,  though  endowed  with  the  ftrong- 
eft  faculties  of  reafon  and  reflexion,  to  be  brought 
on  a  fudden  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  im- 
mediately obferve  a  continual  fucceflion  of  objedls, 
and  one  event  -following  another;  but  he  would  not 
be  able  to  difcover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not 
at  firft,  by  any  reafoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea 
of  caufe  and  effed ;  fince  the  particular  powers,  by 
which  all  natural  operations  are  perfonned,  never  ap- 
pear to  the  fenfes;  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude, 
merely  becaufe  one  event  in  one  inftance  precedes 
another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  caufe,  the  other 
the  eflfedl.  Their  conjunftion  may  be  arbitrary  and 
cafual.  There  may  be  no  reafon  to  infer  the  exift- 
ence  of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other:  And 
in  a  word,  fuch  a  perfon,  without  more  experience, 
could  never  employ  his  conjedlure  or  reafoning  con- 
cerning any  matter  of  faft,  or  be  aflured  of  any  thing 
beyond  what  was  immediately  prefent  to  his  memory 
and  fenfes. 

Suppofe  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experi- 
ence, and  has  lived  fo  long  in  the  world  as  to  have 
obferved  fimilar  objefts  or  events  to  b^  conftantly  con- 
joined together ;  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  ex- 
perience ?  He  immediately  infers  the  exiftence  of  one 
objeft  from  the  appearance  of  the  other :'  Yet  he  has 
not,  by  all  his  experience,  acquired  any  idea  or 
knowledge  of  the  fccret  power,  by  which  the  one  ob- 
jeft  produces  the  other;  nor  is  it,  by  any  procefs  of 
reafoning,  he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference ;  but 
ftili  he  finds  himfelf  determined  to  draw  it;  and 
though  he  fhould  be  convinced  that  this  underftand- 
ing  has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  would  neverthe- 
lefe  continue  in  the  fame  courfe  of  thinking.  There 
is  fome  other  principle  which  determines  him  to  forni 
iuch  a^concli^oiL 
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TkkB  priiicipk  is  C^ston  or  Hajbit.  For  wbercvei 
^  cepiHitioii  oi  any  particular  ad  or  operatioo  pro* 
duces  a  propeniity  to  renew  the  faaie  ad  or  operatioo, 
m  khout  being  impelled  by  any  reafoning  or  procefs  of 
tbe  uoderftanding,  we  always  fay,  that  this  propeolity 
is  the  effed  of  Ci^om.  By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  qot  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reafon  <^  fUch 
a  propenfityt  We  <mly  point  out  a  principle  of  bur 
man  nature  which  is  uniyerfally  ac^owledged^  and 
which  is  well  known  by  it§  efieds.  Perhaps  we  can 
pufh  our  enquiries  no  fortW,  or  pretend  to  give  the 
caufe  of  this  caufe ;  but  muft  reft  contented  with  it 
as  the  ultimate  principle,  which  we  pan  a^gn,  of  all 
pur  conclufions  from  cKperience,  It  is  f^|$cient  fa- 
tisfadion,  that  we  cfm  go  &  far,  without  repining  at 
the  narrownefs  of  our  faculties;  becaufe  they  will 
carry  us  no  farther.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  ad* 
vanced  a  very  intelligibly  {Hropc^tio^  at  H^ift,  if  not 
a  true  o|ie,  whei)  we  aflert,  that^  ailer  the  conftant 
conjundion  of  two  objeds,  heat  wd  flaifie,  for  in* 
fiance,  weight  and  folidity,  we  are  determined  by 
cuftom  alone  to  e^ped  the  p|ie  from  the  appearance  of 
the  other.  This  hypothefis  feems.  even  the  only  one 
which  explains  the  difBcultyt  why  we  draWf  from  ^ 
thoufand  iqftapces,  an  inference  which  we  are  not 
able  to  draw  from  onf  inftance  ^hat  is,  in  no  refpe^ 
different  from  theni.  Reafon  is  incapable  of  any  fucti 
variation.  The  conclufions  which  it  draws  from  con^ 
fidering  one  circle,  are  the  fapae  which  it  would  form 
upon  furveying  al^  the  ci^cl^s  in  the  univerfe.  But 
110  man,  having  feen  only  one  body  move  after  being 
impelled  by  another,  could  infe^-,  that  every  other 
body  will  move  after  a  like  impulfe.  All  inference^ 
frotfi  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of  cuftow,  noi; 
of  reafoning*. 

Cuftom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
^fefiil  to  u^  and  makes  us  exped,  for  the  futyre,  n^ 
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fimilar  train  of  events  with  thofe  which  have  appear- 
"cd  in  the  paft.  Without  the  influence  of  cuftom,  we 
ihottld  be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fad, 
"beyond  what  i*  immediately  prefent  to  the  memory 
and  fenfes.  We  fliould  never  know  how  to  adjuft 
means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in 
the  produdioti  of  any  efFeft.  There  would  be  an 
end  at  once  of  all  aftion  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part 
of  {peculation, 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclufions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  fenfes,  and  aflure  us  of  matters  of  fa6t 
which  happened  in  the  moft  diflant  places  and  moft 
remote  ages ;  yet  fome  fa6l  muft  always  be  prefent  to 
the  fenfes  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  firft  pro- 
ceed in  drawing  thefe  conclufions.  A  man,  who 
ihould  find  in  a  deiart  country  the  remains  of  pom*- 
pous  buildings,  would  conclude,  that  the  country  had 
in  ancient  times  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him, 
he  could  never  form  fuch  an  inference.  We  leam 
the  events  of  former  ages  from  hiftory  j  but  then  we 
muft  perufe  the  volumes  in  whi  A  this  inftrudion  is 
contained,  and  thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from 
one  teflimony  to  another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye- 
witneffes  and  fpedators  of  thefe  diftant  events.  In 
ti  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  fome  fadl  prefent  tQ^ 
jhe  memoryiiM:  fenfes,  our  reafonings  would  be  merely 
hypothetical;  and  however  tb^  particular  links  might 
be  connecSed  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  in- 
ferences would  have  nothing  to  fupport  it,  nor  could 
we  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any 
.real  exiftence.  If  I  alk,  why  you  believe  any  parti- 
ocular  matter  of  fad:  which  you  relate,  you  mult  tell 
pie  fome  reafon ;  and  this  reafon  will  be  fome  other 
fad  conneded  with  it.  But  as  you  cannot  proceed 
after  this  manner  in  infinitum^  you  muft  at  leaft  ter^ 
ixunate  in  fome  faft  which  is  prefent  to  your  memory 
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or  fenfes ;  or  mull  allow  that  your  belief  is  entirely 
without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter? 
A  fimple  one ;  though  it  "mull  be  cpnfefled,  pretty  re- 
^mote  from -the  common  theories  of  philofophy.     All 
!  belief  of  matter  of  fad  ox  real  exiftence  is  derived 
/  merely  from  fome  objedl  prefent  to  the  memory  or 
i^fenfes,  and  a  cuftoinary  conjundion  between  that  and 
^  fome  other  objedl ;  oi  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  inftances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objcds, 
flame  and  heat,  fno^v  and  cold,  have  always  been  con- 
joined togethier:  If  flame  or  fnow  be  prefented  anew 
to  the  fenfes,  the  mind  is  carried  by  ciiftoni  to  expe6k 
heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe^  that  fuch  a  quality  does 
exift,  and  will  difcover  itfelf  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  neceflary  refult  of  placing  the  mind 
in  fuch  circumftances.    It  is  "an  operation  of  the  foul, 
when  we  are  fo  fituated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the 
paffion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred^ 
when  we  meet  with  injuries.     AI|  thefe  operations 
are  a  fpecies  of  natural  inftindls,  which  no  reafoning 
or  procefs  of  the  thotight  and  underftanding  is  able 
either  to  produce  or  to  prevent. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to 
flop  our  philofophical  refearches.  In  moft:  queftions 
we  can  never  make  a  fingle  ftep  farther ;  and  in  all 
queftions,  we  muft  terminate  here  at  laft,  after  our 
moft  reftlefs  and  curious  enquiries.  But  ftill  our  cu-- 
tiofity  will  be  pardonable,  perhaps  commendable,  if 
it  carry  us  on  to  ftill  farther  refearches,  and  make  us 
examine  more  accurately  the  nature  of  this  beliefs  and 
of  the  cuJlGmary  conjundliortj  whence  it  is  derived.  By 
this  means  we  may  meet  with  fome  explications  and 
analogies  that  will  give  fatisfaftion,  at  leaft  to  fuch 
fes  love  the  abftraft  fciences,  and  can  be  entertained 
with  fpeculations  which,  however  accurate,  may  ftill 
retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to 
readers  of  a  different  tafte,  the  remaining  part  of  this 
ftdion  is  not  calculated  for  them;  and  the  following 
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enquiries  may  well  be  underftood,  though  it  be  ne^ 
gleded, 

P  A  R  T    II. 

Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  img^uaation  of  man^ 
and  though  it  caimqt^  exceed- that  original  ftock  of 
ideas,  fiunilhedj^  the  internal  and  externaTIenles, 
ifMs  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  fe-r 
parating,  and  dividing  thefe  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties 
df  fidlion  and  viHon.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events 
with  all  the  appearance  of  reality,  afcribe  to  them  a 
particular  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  exiftent^ 
and  paint  them  out  to  itfelf  with  every  circumftance 
that  belongs  to  any  hiftorical  faft,  which  it  believes 
with  the  greateft  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  con-r 
lifts  the  difference  between  fuch  a  fidion  and  belief? 
It  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  an- 
nexed to  fuch  a  conception  as  commands  our  aflent, 
and  which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fidion.  For 
as  the  mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could 
voluntarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fidion, 
andconfequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleafes, 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horfe ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe, 
that  fuch  an  animal  has  ever  really  exifted. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  aifference  between 
fidlion  and  belief  lies  in  fome  fentiment  or  feeling 
which  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former, 
and  which  depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  com- 
manded at  pleafure.  It  muft  be  excited  by  nature 
like  all  other  fentiments,  and  muft  arife  from  the  par- 
ticular fituation  in  which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any 
particular  jjunfture.  Whenever  any  objed  is  prefented 
to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  it  immediately,  by  the  force 
of  cuftom,  carries  the  imagination  to  conceive  that 
6bje<^  which  is  ufually  conjoined  to  it ;  and  this  con- 
ception is  attended  witl^  a  feeling  or  fentiment  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  from  the  loofe  reveries  of  tb<e  fa^y.  In  this 
coniifts  the  whok  nature  of  belief.  For  as  there  19 
no  matter  of  faft  which  we  believe  fo  firmly,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  conception  aflented  to,  and  that 
which  is  reieiSed,  were  it  not  for  fomefentiment which 
diftinguilhes  the  one  from  A^eoKnnffl^e  a  bil- 
liard-ball  moving  towards  another  on  a  finooth  table, 
I  can  eafily  conceive  it  to  ftop  upon  contafl:.  This 
conception  implies  no  contradidixm ;  but  ftill  it  feek 
n«ry  differently  from  that  conception  by  which  I  re- 
prefent  to  myfelf  the  impulfe  and  the  communicatioQ 
of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  ^definiiion  of  this  fentiment^ 
mt  fiiould,  perhaps,  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an 
impoflible  talk ;  in  the  iame  manner  as  if  we  ihould 
endeavour  to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  paflion  of 
jmger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience 
of  theie  featiments.  JBelief  is  the  true  and  proper 
name  of  this  feeling ;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  lofs  to 
fcio w  the  meaning  of  that  term ;  becaufe  every  man 
is  every  moment  confciotis  of  the  fentiment  represent- 
ed by  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  at- 
tempt a  defcripiion  of  this  fentiment ;  in  hopes  we 
may,  by  that  means,  arrive  at  fome  analogies  which 
may  afford  a  more  perfedl  explication  of  it  I_fay 
then,  that  belief  is.  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively, 
forcible,  firm,  l^eady  conception  of  an  objeft,  than 
what  the  imagination  ajone  is  ever  able  to  attain. 
This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  feem  fo  unphilo- 
fophical,  is  intended  only  to  exprefs  that  ad  of  the 
mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken  for 
fuch,  more  prefent  to  us  than  fidions,  caufes  them  to 
weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  fuperi- 
or  influence  on  the  palfions  and  imagination.  Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needlefs  to  dif^ 
pute  about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the 
comm^d  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join  and  mix 
and  vary  them,  in  all  the  ways  pofiible.    It  piay  con- 
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ccirc  fiftitious  objects  with  ^U  the  ^irdU9^a^es  of 
{dace  and  time.  It  may  fet  them,  in  a  impaer,  be- 
fore om  eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  juft  i^  they 
might  have  exifted.  But  as  it  is  impofiGble,  that 
tfats  feculty  of  imajgioation  can  ever,  of  itfelf,  reach 
^lief,  it  is  evident,  that  belief  confifts  not  in  the 
pecuUar  nature  or  order  of  jieas,  but  in  the  manner 
of  their  conception,  and  in  theiv  feeling  to  the  mind* 
I  confefs,  that  it  4s  impoilible  perfe^ly  to  explaia 
this  feeling  or  maxmer  of  conception.  We  may  mal^e 
life  of  words  which  e^prefs  fomething  near  it«  But 
its  true  and  proper  name,  as  we  obfcrved  before,  is 
ifciief;  which  is  a  term  that  every  one  f\ifficienUy 
tindexitands  in  common  life.  And  in  ptiilofophy, 
we  can  go  no  farther  than  affert,  that  belief  is  AH3le-^ 
thing  felt  by  the  mind,  which  diftinguiihes  the  ideas 
of  the  judgment  from  the  iii^ons  of  the  im^ination* 
It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influence ;  makes 
them  appear  of  greater  importance ;  enforces  them 
in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the  governing  prinr 
ciple  of  our  adions.  I  here  at  prefent,  for  inftance^ 
a  perfon's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  and 
the  foimd  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im- 
preffion  of  my  fenfes  immediately  ccmveys  my  thought 
to  the  perfon,  together  with  all  the  furrounding  oJ>^ 
jeds.  I  paint  them  out  to  myfelf  as  exifting  at  pre- 
fent, with  the  fame  qualities  and  relations  of  which 
I  formerly  knew  them  poffeffed.  Thefe  ideas  take 
fafter  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an  enchanted 
caftle.  They  are  very  different  to  the  feeling,  and 
have  a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  either 
to  give  pleafure  or  pain,  joy  or  forrow.       ^ 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  this 
dodrine,  and  allow,  that  the  fentiment  of  belief  is 
nothing  but  a  conception  more  intenfe  and  fteady 
than  what  attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  this  manner  of  conception  arifes  from, 
a  cuftomary  conjundion  of  the  objed  with  fomething 
pref^t  to  the  memory  or  fenfes ;  I  believe  that  it 
^ wiU 
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will  not  be  difficiUt,  upon  thefe  fuppofitions,  to  find 
other  operations  olF^e  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to 
trace  up  thefe  phaenomena  to  principles  flill  more 
general. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  nature  h^s  efta<- 
blifhed  conne£):ions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that 
no  fooner  one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it 
introduces  its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention 
towards  it,  by  a  gentle  and  infenfible  movement. 
Thefe  principles  of  connection  or  alTociation  we  have 
reduced  to  three,  namely,  Refemblancej  Contiguity^ 
and  Caufation;  which  are  the  only  bonds  that  unite 
our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that  regular  train 
of  reflexion  ot  diicourfe,  which,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind.  Now  here 
arifes  a  queftion,  on  which  the  folution  of  the  pre- 
fent'  difficulty  will  depend.  Does  it  happen  in  all 
thefe  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the  objeds  is 
prefented  to  the  fenfes  or  memory,  the  mind  is  not 
only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the  correlative,  but 
reaches  a  fteadier  and  ftronger  conception  of  it  than 
what  otherwife  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain  ? 
This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  that  belief  which 
arifes  from  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effect.  And  if 
the  cafe  be  the  fame  with  the  other  relations  or 
principles  of  alTociation,  this  may  be  eflablifhed  as  a 
general  law,  which  takes  place  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  obferve,  as  the  firft  experi- 
ment to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  piAure  of  an  abfent  friend,  our  idea  of 
him  is  evidently  enlivened  by  the  refemblance^  and 
that  every  paflion,  which  that  idea  occafions, 
'whether  of  joy  or  forrow,  acquires  new  force  and 
vigour.  In  producing  this  effeft,  there  concur  both 
a  relation  and  a  prefent  impreifion.  Where  the  pic- 
ture bears  him  no  refemblance,  at  leaft  was  not  in- 
tended for  him,  it  never  fo  much  as  conveys  our 
thouglit  to  him:  And  Where  it  is  abfent,  as  well 
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%s  the  perfon  '^  though  the  mind  may  pafs  from  the 
thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other ;  it  feels  its  idea 
to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by  that  tranfi- 
tion.  We  take  a  pleafure  in  viewing  the  pidlure  of 
a  friend  when  it  is  fet  before  us ;  but  when  it  is 
removed,  rather  chufe  to  confider  him  diredly,  than 
by  reflection  in  an  image  which  is  eqiially  diftant 
and  obfcure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion may  be  confidered  as  inftances  of  the  fame  na- 
ture.  The  devotees  of  that  fuperftition  ufually  plead 
in  excufe  for  the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  up- 
braided, that  they  feel  the  good  effedl  of  thofe  ex- 
ternal motions,  and  poftures,  and  adkions,  in  enliven- 
ing their  devotion  and  quickening  their  fervour, 
which  otherwife  would  decay,  if  dire<fted  entirely  to 
diftant  and  inunaterial  objects.     We  fhadow  out  the 
objeds  of  our  faith,  fay  they,  in  fenfible  types  and 
images,  and  render  them  more  prefent  to  us  by  the 
immediate  prefence  of  thefe  types,  than  it  is  poffi- 
ble  for  us  to  do,    merely  by  an  intelle6tual  view 
and  contemplation.     Senfible  obje<9ts  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  thaii  any  other;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  thofe  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  refemble. 
I  fhall  only  infer  from  thefe  practices,  and  this  rea- 
foning,  that  the  efFedl  of  refemblance  in  enlivening 
the  ideas  is  very  common ;  and  as  in  every  cafe  a  re- 
femblance and  a  prefent  impreflion  muft  concur,  we 
are  abundantly  iupplied  with  experiments  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  thefe  experiments  by  others 
of  a  different  kind,  in  confidering  the  efFefts  of  con- 
tiguity  as  well  as  of  refemblance.  It  is  certain,  that 
diftance  diminifhes  the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that, 
upon  our  approach  to  any  objeft,  though  it  does 
not  difcover  itfelf  to  our  fenfes,  it  operates  upon  the 
mind  with  an  influence,  which  imitates  an  immedi- 
ate impreffion.  The  thinking  on  any  objedl, readily 
tranfports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  it  is 

only 
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only  the  aAual  prefdnce  of  dn  objed,  that  tranfporttf 
it  with  a  fuperior  yivacity.  When  I  am  a  fe\^ 
miles  from  honki,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches,  me 
more  nearly  than  wheii  I  am  two  huitdred  leagues 
diftant  ^  though  even  at  that  diilance  the  r^fte6iing 
&n  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or 
family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  theiii.  Bat  as 
in  this  latter  cafe,  both  the  objeds  of  the  mind  are 
ideas}  notwitbftanding  thete  is  an  eafy  traniition 
between  them ;  that  tranfitidn  alone  is  dot  able  to 
give  a  fuperior  vivacity  to  arty  of  the  idcto  for  wanC 
of  fome  immediate  impreiilon  *. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  caufatton  has  the  fame  in^ 
fiuence  as  the  other  two  relations  of  refemblance 
and  dontiguhy^  Supetftitidus  people  are  fond  of 
the  reliques  of  faints  and  holy  men,  for  the  fame 
teafod  that  they  feek  after  types  or  images,  in  or-* 
di^r  to  enliven  their  devotioft,  and  gite  tli^tti  a  more 
intimate  and  flrong  ecmcefftion  of  thofe  exemplary 
lives  whidx  they  defire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent^ that  one  of  the  beil  reliques  which  a  devotee 
could  procure,  would  be  the  handy w6(rk  of  a  i^nt  ^ 
and  if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
confidered  in  this  light,  it  is  becaufe  they  wf*e  once 
at  his  difpofai,  and  were  nioved  and  affeded  by 
him;  in  whkh  refpeft  they  are  to  be  cofefidered  asr 
imperfed  effeds,  and  as  connedted  with  him  by  a 

Ihorter 

*  '^  Naturane  nobis,-  inquit,  datum  diciinf,  atf  drort  quodam,  uU 
^'  cum  ea  loca  vidcamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignoi  viros  acceperimus 
*^  multum  efle  verfatos,  ma^s  moveamuf,  quam  fiquando  eorum 
*'  ipforuiti  aut  fa6b  ackfiamus  iut  fcriptuxA  aliquod  fegamus?  Velut 
'^  ego  mine  moveor.  Venit  cnim  mmi  Platonm  in  mentem,  qnem 
*^  accq)imu8  primum  hfcdifputare  fqlituiAi  Cujus  etiam  Oil  hortuU 
**  propinqui  non  memoriam  foldm  mihi  afierunt,  fed  ipfum  videntur 
**  in  confpe6^u  meo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Srsusippus,  hie  XENocRiK- 
*^  TE8,  hic  ejus  auditor  Polemoj^  eujCis  ipfa  ilia  feflio  fult,  quam 
*'  videamus.  Equidem  etiaift  curiam  noflram  Hostiliam  dico,  notf 
**  hanc  novam,  quae  mihi  minof  tHk  videtur  poftquam  eft  major,  fo- 
**  kbam  intucns,  Scipionem,  Catonem,  LiCLivMy  noftrum  ver& 
*^  in  prtmis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  vis  admonttionis  eft  in  locis ;  ul 
*^  aon  fine  cauik  ex  ms  memorise  cfedufta  fit  dUeiplina*"  Gicin^  df 
Finibus,  Lib*  v« 
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fliorter  chain  of  confequences^  than  any  of  thofa 
by  which  we  kam  the  reality  of  his  exiftence. 

Suppofe  that  the  fon  of  a  friend,  who  bad  been 
long  dead  or  abfeht,  were  prefented  to  us ;  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  this  objed  would  inftiantly  rfevive  its  cdr-» 
relative  idea,  and  recal  lo  our  thoughts  all  pafV  intLf 
Aacies  and  ^miliarities,  in  more  lively  cok)urs  than 
they  would  othervrife  have  appeared  ta  us.  This  i* 
another  phaenomenon,  which  feexBs  to  prove  the 
principle  aboVe  mentioned. 

We  may  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  phaenomena^  the 
belief  of  the  correlative  objeift  is  always  prefuj^ofed; 
without  which  the  relation-  could  have  na  tScSL 
The  infiaence  of  the  piclure  fuppofes,  that  we  Beliivi 
our  ftierftJ  to  haeve  once  e^xifted.     Contiguity  to  home 
can  never  excite  our  ideDs  of  home,  unlefs  we  belie%m 
that  it  rcalfy  exifts.     Now  I  aflert,  that  this  beUef^ 
where  it  reaich^s  beyond  the  memory  or  fcnfes,  is  of 
a  fimilar  nartui^e,  and  arifes  from  iimilar  caufes^  with 
the  tranfition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception 
here  explained.     Wten  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood 
into  a  fure,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  cdn« 
ceive,  that  it  a^gments,^  not  extinguifhes,  the  flames 
^his  tttofition  of  thoi^ht  from  the  caufe  to  tlie  T 
efiedl  proceeds  n(fi  from  reafon.     It  derives  its  origin  / 
altogether  from  cuftom  and  experiencei    And  as  it 
firft  begins  from  an  objeft,  prefent  to  the  fenies,  it 
renders  the  idea  or  conception  of  flame  more  ftrong 
and  lively  than  any  loofe,  floating  reverie  of  the . 
knagination;)  That  idea  arifes  immediately.     The  ^ 
thought  moves  inftantly  towards  it^  dxA  conveys  ta 
it  all  that  force  of  coaception  which  is  derived  from 
the  rmpreffion  prefent  to  the  fenfes.     When  a  fword 
is  levelled  at  my  breaft,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound 
and  pain  flrike  me  mone  ftrongly,  than  when  a  gla& 
of  wine  is  prefented  to  me,  even  though  by  accident 
this  idea  ihould  occur  after  the  appearance  of  the  kt- 
ter  obje^?  Bui  what  is  there  in  this  whole  taatter 
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to  caufe  fuch  a  flrong  conception,  except  only  a 
prefent  ohjeGt  and  a  cuftomary  transition  to  the  idea 
of  another  objedl,  which  we  have  been  accnftomed 
to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclufions  concerning 
matter  of  fadt  and  exiftence ;  and  it  is  a  fatisfadtion 
to  find  fome  analogies,  by.  which  it  may  be  explain^ 
ed.  The  tranfition  from  a  prefent  objed  does 
in  all  cafes  give  itrength  and  folidity  to  the  related 
idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-eftabliflied  harmony 
between  the  courfe  of  nature  and  the  fucceifion  of 
our  ideas ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by 
which  the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown 
to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have  ftill, 
we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fame  train  with  the  other 
works  of  nature.    Cuftom  is  that  principle  by  which 
this  correfpondence  has  been  effeded;  fo  neceifary 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  fpecies,  and  the  regulation 
of  our  condud,  in  every  circumftance  and  occurrence 
of  human  life.     Had  not  the  prefencc  of  an  objed  f 
inftantly  excited  the  idea  of  thofe  objeds  common-  . 
ly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowledge  mud  have 
been  limited  to  the  narrow  fphere  of  our  memory  and 
fenfes;  and  we  fhould  never  have  been  able  to  adjull 
means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural  powers,  either 
to  the  producing  of  good,    or  avoiding  of  evil.  , 
Thofe  who  delight  in  the  difcovery  and  comtem- 
plation  of  Jinal  cau/es,  have  here  ample  fubjed  to 
employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  fhall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  infer  like  eifeds  from  like  caufes,  and 
vue  verja,  is  fo  eflential  to  the  fubfiflence  of  all  hu- 
man creatures,  it  is  not  probable,  that  it  could  be 
trailed  to  the  fallacious  dedudions  of  our  reafon, 
which  is  flow  in  its  operations;  appears  not,  in 
tny  degree,  during  the  firft  years  of  infancy ;  and 
at  beft  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life, 

ex- 
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extremely  liable  to  error  and  miftake.  It  is  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  wifdom  of  nature  to 
fecure  fo  neceflary  an  ad  of  the  mind,  by  fome  in- 
IUikS  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be  infal- 
lible in  its  operations,  may  difcover  itfelf  at  the  firft 
appearance  df  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  under- 
fianding.  As  nature  has  taught  us  the  ufe  of  our 
limbs^  without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muf- 
tics  and  nerves  by  which  they  are  aAuated ;  fo  has 
ihe  implanted  in  us  an  ihftind,  which  carries  for- 
ward the-^  thought  in  a  correfpondent  courfe  to  that 
which  (he  has  eftablifhed  among  external  obje&s  ; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  powers  and  forces 
on  which  this  regular  courfe  and  fucceflion  of  objedls 
totally  depends. 
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THOtJGH  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Chance  ih 
the  world,  our  ignorance  of  the  real  caufe  of 
any  event  has  the  fame  influence  on  the  underftand* 
ing,  and  begets  a  like  fpecies  of  belief  or  opir^ion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arifes  from 

ft  fuperiority  of  chances  on  any  fide  ^  and  according 

Vol.  II.  E  as 

*  Vb  LocKB  divides  aU  ailments  into  demofiftrative  and  pro^ 
bUe.  In  this  vieWy  we  muft  fay,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  me* 
imift  die,  gr  that  the  fun  will  rifle  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our 
language  more  tp  common  ufe,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into 
detmnftr attorn t  fro^s^  and  probabilities.  By  proofs,  meaning  fuch 
arjrttments  from  experience  as  kave  i|o  room  for  doubt  or  ap^ 
fitioiu 
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as  this  fuperiority  encreafes,  and  fiirpaii^s  the  oppo- 
fite  chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable 
encreafe,  and  begets  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  belief 
or  aflent  to  that  fide  in  which  we  difcover  the  fupe- 
tiority.  If  a  dye  were  marked  with  one  figure  or 
number  of  ipots  on  four  fides,  and  with  anotheir 
figure  or  number  crf^fpots  on  the  two  remaining  fides, 
it  would  be  more  probaWe^  that  the  former  would 
turn  up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thou- 
fand  fides  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  only  one 
iide  differe^nt,  the  probability  would  be  much  higher,> 
and  our  belief  or  expectation  of  the  event  more  fl:eady 
and  fecure.  This  procefs  of  the  thought  or  reafon- 
ing  may  fcem  trivisd  and  obvious ;  but  to  thofe  who 
confider  it  more  xiarrowly,  it  may,  perhaps,  afford 
matter  for  curious  fpeculation. 

It  feems  evident,  that^  when  the  mind  looks  for- 
ward to  difcover  the  event,  which  may  refult  from 
the  throw  of  fuch  a  dye^  it  confiders  the  turning  up 
of  each  particular  fide  as  alike  probable ;  and  this 
is  the  very  nature  of  chance,  to  render  all  the  par- 
ticular eveilts,  comprehended  in  it,  entiltely  equal. 
But  finding  a  greater  number  of  fides  concur  in  the 
true  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind  is  carried 
more  frequently  tb  that  feVeftt,  arid  ihfeets  it  oftener, 
in  revolving  the  various  poflibilities  or  chances,  on 
which  the  ultimate  refult  depends.  This  concur- 
jrence  of  feveral  views  in  one  particular  event  begets 
immediately,  by  an  inexplicable  contrivance  of  na- 
ture, the  fentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event 
the  advantage  over  its  antagonift,  which  is  fupported 
by  a  fmallet  number  of  views,  and  recurs  lefs  fre- 
quently to  the  mind.  If  we  allow,  that  belief  is 
nothing  but  a  firmer  and  ft:ronger  conception  of  an 
objed  than  what  attends  the  mere  fidions  of  the 
imagination^  this  operation  may;  perhaps,  in  fome 
metfure,  be  accounted  for.  The  concurrence  of 
thefe  feveral  views  or  glimpfes  imprints  the  idea 
more  ftrohgly  on  the  imagination  ^  gives  it  fuperior 
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fofcie  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the  pfaf- 
iions  and  afTedions  more  fenfible;  and  in  a  word^ 
begets  that  reliance  or  fecurity,  which  conftitutes 
the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  cafe  i^  the  fame  with  the  probability  of 
caufcs  as  with  that  of  chance;  There  are  fomc 
caufes  which  are<  entirely  uniform  and  conftant  in 
producing  a  particular  effeft ; .  and  no  inftance  has 
ever  yet  been  found  of  any  failure  or  irregularity  in 
their  operation.  Fire  has  always  burned,  and  water 
fuffocated^  every  human  creature :  The  production 
of  motion  by  impulfe  and  gravity  is  an  univerfal  law, 
which  has  hitherto  admitted  of  no  exception.  But 
there  are  other  caufes,  which  have  befen  found  more 
irregular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhubarb  always 
proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a  foporific,  to  every  one 
who  has  taken  thefe  medicines.  It  is  true,  when 
any  caufe  fails  of  producing  its  ufual  efFeft,  philofo- 
phers  afcribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  5 
but  fuppofe,  that  fome  fecret  caufes^  in  the  particu- 
lar ftrudture  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation. 
Our  reafonings,  however,  and  conclufions  concern- 
ing the  event,  are  the  fame  as  if  this  principle  had 
no  place.  Being  determined  by  cuftom  to  transfer 
the  paft  to  the  future,  in  all  our  inferences ;  where 
the  paft  has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform  we 
expedl  the  event  with  the  greateft  aflurance^  and 
leave  no  rooni  for  any  contrary  fuppofition.  But 
where  different  efFefts  have  been  found  to  follow 
from  caufes,  which  are  to  appeatance  exadly  firtiilar, 
all  thefe  various  effeds  miift  occur  to  the  mind  in 
transferring  the  paft  to  the  future,  and  enter  into  our 
confideration,  whfen  we  determine  the  probability  of 
the  event.  Though  we  give  the  preference  to  that; 
which  ^  has  been  found  moft  ufual,  and  believe  that 
this  effedk  will  exift,  we  muft  not  overlook  the  other 
cffeds,  but  muft  affign  to  each  of  them  a  particular 
Weight  and  Authority,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
found  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  frequent.     It  is  more  pro- 

£  2  bable» 
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bable,  in  almoft  every  country  of  Europe,  that 
there  will  be  froft  fometime  in  January,  than  that 
the  weather  will  continue  open  throughout  that 
whole  month;  though  this  probability  varies  ac«r 
cording  to  the  different  climates,  and  approaches  to 
a  certainty  in  the  more  northern  kingdoms.  Here 
then  it  feems  evident,  that,  when  we  transfer  the 
paft  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effedt, 
which  will  refult  from  any  caufe,  we  transfer  all  the 
different  events,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they  have 
appeared  in  the  paft,  and  conceive  one  to  have  ex* 
ifted  a  hundred  times,  for  inftance,  another  ten  times, 
and  another  once.  As  a  great  niunber  of  views  do 
here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and  confirm 
it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  fentiment  which  we 
call  beHefy  and  give  its  objed  the  preference  above 
the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  fupported  by  aa 
equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  fo  fre-« 
quently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  paft  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  opera* 
tion  of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  fyftems 
of  philofophy,  and  he  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difficult 
ty.  For  my  part,  I  (hall  think  it  fufficient,  if  the 
prefent  hints  excite  the  curiofity  of  philofophers, 
and  make  them  fenfible  how  defedive  all  common 
theories  are  in  treating  of  fiich  curious  and  fuch 
fublime  fubjeds> 
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SECTION    VII. 

Of  jhe  Jd^a  of  Nepessary  Connection. 


PART    I. 


THE  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  fciences 
above  the  moral  confifts  in  this,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  former,  being  fenfible,  are  always  clear  and 
determinate,  the  finalleft  diftinftion  betweien  them 
is  immediately  perceptible,  and  the  fame  terms  ^re 
ftill  expreffive  of  the  fame  ideas,  without  ambiguity 
or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  miftakeri  for  a  circle, 
nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipfis.  The  ifofceles  and 
fcalenum  are  difUnguifhed  by  boundaries  more  exadt 
than  vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wropg.  If  apy  term 
be  defined  in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itfelf, 
fubftitutes,  on  all  occaiions,  the  definitioq  for  the 
term  defined :  Or  even  when  no  definition  i§  em- 
ployed, the  objed  itfelf  may  be  prefcnted  to  th^ 
fenfes,  and  by  that  means  be  fieiadily  and  clearly  ap- 
prehended. But  the  finer  fentiments  of  th6  mind^ 
the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  paflions,  though  really  in  themfelves 
diftinft,  eafily  efcape  u§,  when  furveyed  by  reflec- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recal  the  original 
objeifl,  as  often  as  we  have  occafion  to  contemplate 
it.  Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  intror 
duced  into  our  reafonings :  Similar  objefts  are  readily 
taken  to  be  the  fame':  And  the  conclufion  becomes, 
^t  laft  very  wide  of  the  premifes. 
One  may  fafely,  however,  affirin,  that,  if  we  cour 
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fider  thefe  fciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advan- 
tage§  and  difadvantages  nearly  compenfatq  each 
other,  and  reduce  both  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  equality, 
if  the  mind,  with  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas 
of  geometry  dear  ai)d  determinate,  \t  rnuft  carry  on 
a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reafoning, 
iand  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other,  in  or- 
dqr  tp  reach  the  ^bftrufer  truths  of  that  fcieqcje. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care, 
to  fall  into  obfcurify  and  ponftjfion,  the  inferences 
are  always  much  Ihortcr  in  thefe  difquifitions,  and 
the  intermediate  fleps,  which  lead  to  the  conclufion, 
much  fewer,  than  in  the  fciences  which  treat  of 
quantity  and  number.  |n  reality,  there  is  fcarcely 
qf  propofition  in  EucLip  fo  fimple,  as  not  to  confift 
of  more  parts,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  moral 
reafoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit. 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  a  few  fteps,  we  may  be  very  well  fatisfied 
with  oiir  |)rogrefs;  qonfidering  how  foon  nature 
throws  a  bar  to  ^11  our  enquiries  concerning  caufes^ 
and  reduces  us  to  an  acknowled^ent  of  our  igno- 
rance. The  chief  bbftacle,  therefore,  to  our  im- 
provement in  the  moral  or  metaphyfical  fciences,  is 
theobfcurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the  terms. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inferences  and  coinpafs  of  thoqght,  requi- 
iite  to  the  forming  of  any  conclufion.  And,  perhaps, 
our  progrefe  in  natural  philofophy  is  chiefly  retarded 
by  the  want  of  proper  experiments  and  phaenomena, 
which  are  often  djfcovered  by  chance,  and  cannot 
always  be  found,  when  requifite,  even  by  the  'moft 
diligent  and  prudent  enquiry.  As  moral  philofophy 
feems  hitherto  to  have  received  lefs  improvement 
than  either  geometry  or  phyfics,  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  there  DC  any  difference  in  this  refpeft  among 
ihefe  fciences,  the  diflSciilties,  which  obftruft  the 
progrefs  of  the  former,  require  fuperior  care  and  ca- 
jpacity  to  be  furmbunted. 
*  T^ere 
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There  are  no  ideas,  which  occur  in  metaphyfics, 
more  obfcure  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  power ^ 
forcCy  energy f  or  necejfary  connexion  ;  of  which  it  is 
every  moment  ncceflary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  diC 
quifitions.  We  fliall,  therefore,  endeavour,  ia  this 
-fedlion,  to  fiy,  if  poflible,  the  precife  meaning  of 
thefe  terms,  and  thereby  remove  fome  part  of  that 
obfciirity  which  is  fo  much  complained  of  in  this 
Ipecies  of  philofophy. 

It  fcems  a  propofition,  Miiich  will  not  admit  of 
much  difpute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but 
copies  of  our  impreffiens,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  impofiible  for  us  to  think  of  any  thing,  which  we 
have  not  antecedently  feh^  either  by  our  external  or 
internal  fenfes.  I  have  endeavoured*  to  explain 
aod  prove  this  propofition,  and  have  exprefled  my 
hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  application  of  it,  men  may 
reach  a  greater  cleamefe  and  precifion  in  philofophi- 
cal  reafonings,  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  known  by  definition,  which  is  fiodiing  but  an 
enumeration  of  thofe  parts  or  fimple  ideas  that 
compofe  them.  But  when  we  have  puflied  up  de- 
finitions to  the  moil  fimple  ideas,  and  find  ilill  fome 
ambiguity  and  obfcurity ;  what  -refource  are  we  then 
poffeflTed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw  light 
upon  thefe  ideas,  »id  reader  them  altogether  precife 
and  determinate  to  our  intelledual  view  ?  Produce 
the  impreffions  or  original  fentiments  from  which 
the  ideas  are  copied.  Thefe  impreffions  are  aU 
ilrong  and  fenfible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity. 
They  are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themfelves, 
but  may  throw  light  on  their  correfpondent  ideas, 
which  lie  in  obfcurity.  And  by  this  means  we  may, 
perhaps,  attain  a  new  microfcope  or  fpecies  of  optics, 
by  which,  in  the, moral  fciences,  the  moft  minute, 
and  moft  fimple  ideas  may  be  fo  enlarged  as  to  fall 
xeadily   under  gw  apprehenfion,  and  be  equally 
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kxtoMftx  with  tbe  gniffeft  and  moft  fenfible  ideas  that 
v»u  Ih:  diie  o&ji^lit  of  our  enquiiy.    ' 

'l>  be  mlly  ucquaintcd,  therefore^  with  the  idea 
v«r  power  or  oecelSuy  coimedioD,  Jet  us  examine  its 
Kotprediott ;  wid  in  order  to  find  the  ipipreffioo  with 
^ftTitter  ceirciinty.  kt  us.fearch  for  it  in  all  the 
iQUfve:^  trom  which  it  may  poflibly  be  derived. 

When  wc  look  about  us  towards  ex|:ernal  objeds, 
aihi  cvn^der  the  operation  of  caufes,  we  are  never 
4blc«  in  a  fingle  inftance,  to  difcover  any  power  or 
ttcceilary  connexion  j  any  quality  which  binds  the 

IetiKxfk  to  the  caufe,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible 
cottiequence  of  the  of  her.     We  only  find,  that  the 
j  oioe  does  usually  in  fa6l  follow  the  other.     The  im* 
!  pulle  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with  motion  in 
\  die  liecond.    This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the 
9tiiward  fenfes.    The  mind  feels  no  fentiment  or 
ifimard  impreffion  froni  this  fucceffipn  of  objeAs : 
Couiequently  there  is  not,  in  any  fingle  particular 
inttance  of  caufe  and  efied,  any  thing  which  caQ 
fujQ^ft  the  idea  of  power  or  heceflary  connedlion. 

From  the  firft  appearance  oifan  objedl^  we  never 
can  conjefture  what  efTeft  will  refult  from  it.  But 
were  the  power  or  energy  of  any  caufe  difcoverable 
by  the  mind,  we  could  forefee  the  efFeft,  even  with- 
out experience ;  and  might,  at  firft,  pronounce  with 
certainty  concerning  it,  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought 
and  reafoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does 
ever,  by  its  fenfible  qualities,  difcover  any  power  or 
energy,  or  give  us  ground  to  imagine,  that  it  could 
produce  any  thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  ob-. 
jedl,  which  we  could  denominate  its  effeft.  Solidity, 
extenfion,  motion ;  thefe  qualities  are  all  complete 
in  themfelves,  and  never  point  out  any  other  event 
.  which  may  refult  from  them.  The  fcenes  of  the 
univerfe  arc  continually  ftiifting,  and  one  objcd  fol- 
lows another  in  an  uninterrupted  fuccelfion ;  but  the 
power  or  force  which  aduates  the  whole  machine, 
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is  entirely  concealed  from  us,  and  never  difcoyers 
^tfelf  in  any  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  We 
know,  that,  ip  fad,  heat  is  a  conftant  attendant  of 
^ame  ^  but  what  is  the  connection  between  them^ 
we  have  no  room  fo  much  as  to  conjedlure  or  ima» 
gine.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
power  can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  bo- 
dies, in  lingle  inftances  of  thejr  operation  ^  becaufe 
no  bodies  ever  difcover  any  power  which  can  be  the 
priginal  of  this  idea  *. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects  as  they  appear 
to  the  fenfes,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  neceflary 
connexion,  by  their  operation  in  particular  inftances, 
let  us  fee  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  reflec- 
tion on  the  operations  Qf  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied 
from  any  internal  impreflion.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
we  are  every  moment  confcious  of  internal  power  ; 
while  we  feel,  that,  by  the  fimple  command  of  our 
will,  we  can  move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  diredt 
the  faculties  of  our  mind.  An  nA  of  volition  pro-  I 
duces  motion  in  our  limbs,  or  raifes  a  new  idea  in 
pur  imagination.  This  influence  of  the  will  we 
know  by  confcioufnefs.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea 
of  power  or  energy ;  and  are  certain,  that  we  our- 
felves  and  all  other  intelhgent  beings  are  pofTcfled  of 
power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of  reflexion, 
nnce  it  arifes  from  refleding  on  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  is  cxercifed 
by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and  facul- 
ties of  the  foul. 

We  Ihall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretenfion ;  and 
firft,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over 
the  organs  of  the  body.     This  influence,  we  may 

ob- 

•  Mr  L0CKE9  in  his  chapter  of  Power,  fays,  That,  finding  from 
experience,  that  there  are  fevcral  new  produdlions  in  matter,  an4 
concluding  that  there  muft  fomewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them,  we  arrive  at  laft  by  this  reafoning  at  the  idea  of  power. 
But  DO  reafoning  can  ever  give  us  a  new,  original,  iimple  idea ;  at 
this  philofopher  himfelf  confcflcs.  This,  therefore,  can  never  be  the 
origin  of  that  idea. 
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obferve,  is  a  fad  which,  like  all  other  natural  events, 
can  be  known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be 
forefeen  from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the 
caufe  which  conncds  it  with  the  effed,  and  renders 
the  one  an  infallible  confcquence  of  the  other.  The 
motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of 
our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  confcious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  effefted ;  the  ener- 
gy by  which  the  will  performs  fo  extii^ordinary  an 
operation ;  of  this  we  are  fo  far  from  being  imme- 
diately confcious,  that  it  muft  for  ever  efcape  our 
xnoft  diligent  enquiry. 

For,  firjl^  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
myfterious  than  the  union  of  foul  with  body ;  by 
which  a  fuppofed  fpiritual  fubftance  acquires  fuch 
an  influence  over  a  material  one,  that  the  moft  re- 
fined thought  is  able  to  actuate  the  grofleft  matter  ? 
Were  we  empowered  by  a  fecret  wifli,  to  remove 
mountains,  or  control  the  planets  in  their  orbit;  this 
extenfive  authority  would  Bot  be  more  extraordinary, 
nor  more  beyond  our  comprehenlion.  But  if  by 
confcioufnefe  we  pwceived  any  power  or  energy  in 
the  will,  we  muft  know  this  power ;  we  muft  know 
its  connexion  with  the  efFeift ;  wq  muft  know  the 
fecret  union  of  foul  and  body,  and  the  nature  of 
both  thefe  fubftances ;  by  which  the  one  is  able  to 
operate,  in  fo  n>any  inftances,  upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority^,  though  we  Cannot 
.  aflign  any  reafon  befides  experience,  for  fo  remark- 
able a  difference  between  one  and  the  other.  Why 
has  the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fin- 
gers, not  over  the  heart  or  liver?  This  queftion 
would  never  embarrafs  us,  were  we  confcious  of  a 
power  in  the  former  cafe,  not  in  the  latter.  We 
Ihould  then  perceive,  independent  of  experience, 
why  the  authority  of  will  over  the  organs  of  the 
body  is  circumfcribed  within  fuch  particular  iimit3. 
Being  in  that  cafe  folly  acquainted  with  the  pjower 
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or  force  by  which  it  operates,  we  fhould  alfo  know 
why  its  influence  reaches  precifely  to  fuch  bound- 
arieSy  and  no  farther. 

A  man,  fuddenly  ft  ruck  with  a  palfy  in  the  leg  or 
atm,  or  who  had  newly  loft  thole  members,  fre- 
quently endeavours,  at  firft,  to  move  them,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  their  ufual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much 
confcious  of  power  to  command  fuch  limbs,  as  a  man 
in  perfedl  health  is  confcious  of  power  to  aduate 
any  member  which  remains  in  its  natural  ftate  and 
condition.  But  confcioufnefs  never  deceives.  Con- 
fequently,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  in  the  other, 
aire  we  ever  confcious  of  any  power.  We  learn  the 
influence  of  our  will  from  experience  alone.  And 
experience  only  teaches  us,  how  one  eveat  conftantly 
follows  another ;  without  inftrudling  us  in  the  fecret 
connet^lion,  which  binds  them  together,  and  renders 
them  infeparable. 

Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  imme- 
diate objeft  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the 
member  itfelf  which  is  moved,  biit  certain  mufcles,  I 
and  nerves,  and  animal  fpirits,  and,  perhaps,  fome- 
thing  ftill  more  minute  and  more  unknown,  through  / 
which  the  motion  is  fucceffively  propagated,  ere  it 
reach  the  member  itfelf,  whofe  motion  is  the  imme- 
diate objeft  of  volition.  Can  there  be  a  more  cer- 
tain proof,  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  ope- 
ration is  performed,  fo  far  from  being  diredly  and 
fully  known  by  an  fnward  fentiment  or  confcioufnefs, 
is,  to  the  laft  degree,  myfterious  and  unintelligible  ? 
Here  the  mind  wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately 
another  event,  unknown  to  ourfelves,  and  totally 
diflferent  from  the  one  intended,  is  produced  :  This 
event  produces  another,  equally  unknown :  Till  at 
laft,  through  a  long  fucceffion,  the  defired  event  is 
produced.  But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it 
muft  be  known:  Were  it  known,  its  effed  muft 
alfo  be  known;  fince  all  power  is  relative  to  its 
effed.  *  And  vice  ver/ay  if  the  effedl  be  not  known, 
the  power  cannot  ]ft  known  nor  felt.    How  indeed 
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can  we  be  confcioiis  of  a  power  to  move  our  limbs, 
wl^en  we  have  no  fuch  power ;  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  fpirits,  which,  though  they 
produce  at  laft  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  compre- 

henfion? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I 
hope,  without  any  temerity,  though  with  aflurance, 
that  our  idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  fen- 
timent  or  confcioufhefs  of  power  within  ourfelves, 
when  we  give  rife  to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our 
limbs  to  their  proper  ufe  and  office.  That  their  mo- 
tion follows  the  command  of  the  will  is  a  matter  of 
ccnnmon  experience,  like  other  natural  events :  But 
the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  effeded,  like 
that  ia  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable*. 

Shall  we  then  aflert,  that  we  are  confcious  of  a 
power  or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  aft 
or  command  of  our  will,  we  raife  up  a  new  idea, 
fix  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all 
iides,  an4  at  laft  difmifs  it  for  fome  other  idea,  when 
we  think  that  we  have  furveyed  it  with  fufficient 
accuracy  ?  I  believe  the  fan^e  arguments  will  prove, 
that  even  this  command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real 
idea  of  force  or  energy^ 

Firjlj  It  muft  be  dlowed,  that,  when  we  know  a 
power,  we  know  that  very  circumftance  in  the  caule 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  pirodUce  the  efFedl :  For 
thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fynonymous.  We  muft, 
therefore,  know  both  the  caufe  and  effeft,  and  the 
relation  between  them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  foul  and 
the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to 
produce  the  other  ?  This  is  a  real  creation ;  a  pro- 
duftion  of  fomething  out  of  nothing :  Which  implies 
af  power  fo  great,  that  it  may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  any  being,  lefs  than  infinite.    At 
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leaft  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fuch  a  power  is  not  felt, 
nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  We 
only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  exiftence  of  an  idea, 
confequent  to  a  command  of  thp  will :  But  the  man* 
ner  in  which  this  operation  is  performed ;  the  power, 
by  which  it  is  produced ;  is  entirely  beypnd  our 
comprehenfion. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itfelf  is 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
thefe  limits  are  not  known  by  reafon,  or  any  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  caufe  and  eStSt ;  but 
only  by  experience  and  obfervation,  as  in  all  other 
natural  events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  ob- 
jeds.  Our  authority  over  our  fentiments  and  paf- 
lions  is  much  weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas ;  and 
even  the  latter  authority  is  circumfcribed  within  very 
narrow  boundaries.  Will  any  one  pretend  to  aifign 
the  ultimate  reafon  of  thefe  boundaries,  or  (how  why 
the  power  is  deficient  in  one  cafe  not  in  another  ? 

Thirdly,  This  felf-command  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  man  in  health  poflefles  more  of  it, 
than  one  languifhing  with  ficknefs.  We  are  more 
mailer  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening;  fading  than  after  a  full  meaL  Can  we 
give  any  reafon  for  thefe  variations,  except  experi- 
ence? Where  then  is  the  power  of  which  we  pre- 
tend to  be  confcious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a 
fpiritual  or  'material  fubftance,  or  both,  fome  fecrct 
mechanifm  or  ftruAure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
fedt  depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to 
us,  renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally 
unknown  and  incompreheniible? 

Volition  is  furely  an  ad  of  the  mind,  with  which 
we  are  fufficiently  acquainted.  Reflcd  upon  it: 
Confider  it  on  all  fides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it 
like  this  creative  power,  by  which  it  raifes  from 
nothing  a  new  idea,  and  with  a  kind  of  Ft  at,  imi« 
tates  the  omnipotence  of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed fo  to  fpeak,  who  called  forth  into  exiftence  all 
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he  various  fcenes  of  nature  ?  So  far  from  being  con- 
iicious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain 
experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  pofleffed,  to 
convince  us,  that  fuch  extraordinary  effeds  do  ever 
refult  from  a  iimple  a6t  of  volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  fami-  ^ 
liar  operations  of  nature;  fuch  as  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies,  the  grow^th  of  plants,  the  generation 
of  animals,  or  the  nouriftiment  of  bodies  by  food : 
But  fuppofe  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  they  perceive 
the  very  fqrce  or  energy  of  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is 
connefted  with  its  efFed,  and  is  for  ever  infallible  in 
its  operation ;  they  acquire,  by  long  habit,  fuch  a 
turn  of  mind,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  caufe, 
they  immediately  exped  with  aflurance  its  ufual  at- 
tendant, and  hardly  conceive  it  poffible  that  any 
other  event  could  refult  from  it.  It  is  only  on  the 
difcovery  of  extraordinary  phaenomena,  fuch  as  earths 
quakes,  peftilence,  jind  prodigies  of  any  kind,  that 
they  find  themfelv^  at  a  lofs  to  ailign  a  proper  caufe^ 
and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  effedl  is 
produced  by  it.  It  is  ufual  for  men,  in  fuch  diffi- 
culties, to  have  recourfe  to  fome  invifible  intelligent 
principle*,  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  that  event, 
which  furprifes  them,  and  which  they  think  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  nature. 
But  philofophers,  who  carry  their  fcrutiny  a  little 
farther,  immediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the 
moll  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  is  as 
unintellegible  as  in  the  moft  unufual,  and  that  wc 
only  learn  by  experience  the  frequent  Conjunction 
of  objeds,  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend 
any  thing  like  Connection  between  them.  Here 
then,  many  philofophers  think  themfelves  obliged 
by  reafon  to  have  recourfe,  on  all  occafions,  to  the 
{jome  prihciple,  which  the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but 
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in  cafes  that  appear  miraculous  and  fupematural. 
They  acknowledge  mind  and  intellegence  to  be,  not 
only  the  ultimate  and  original  caufe  of  all  things, 
but  the  immediate  and  fole  caufe  of  every  event, 
which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  thofc 
objeds,  which  are  commonly  denominated  caufesy 
arc  in  reality  nothing  but  occafions  j  and  that  the  true 
and  direft  principle  of  every  effeft  is  not  any  power 
or  force  in  nature,  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  wills,  that  fuch  particular  objeds  ihould, 
for  ever,  be  conjoined  \Yith  each  other.*  Inftead  of 
faying,  that  one  billiard-ball  moves  another,  'by  a 
force  which  it  has  derived  from  the  Author  of  na- 
ture; it  is  the  Deity  himfelf,  they  fay,  who,  by  a 
particular  volition,  moves  the  fecond  ball,  being  de- 
termined to  this  operation  by  theimpulfeof  the  firft 
ball;  in confequence of thofe general  laws  which  he  has 
laid  down  to  himfelf  in  the  government  of  theuniverfe. 
But  philofophers,  advancing  ftill  in  their  enquiries, 
difcover,  that,  as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  power 
on  which  depends  the  mutual  operation  of  bodies, 
we  are  no  lefs  ignorant  of  that  power,  on  which  de- 
pends the  operation  of  mind  on  body,  or  of  body  on 
mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our  fenfes  or 
confcioufnefs,  to  affign  the  ultimate  principle  in  one 
cafe  more  than  in  the  other.  The  fame  ignorance, 
therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  conclufion. 
They  affert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  union  between  foul  and  body ;  and  that  they 
are  not  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which,  being  agitated 
by  external  objeds,  produce  fenfationa  in  the  mindj 
but  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent 
Maker,  which  excites  fuch  a  fenfation  in  confe- 
quence of  fuch  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  produces 
local  motion  in  our  members:  It  is  God  himfelf,  who 
is  pleafed  to  fecond  our  will,  in  itfelf  impotent,  and 
to  command  that  motion  which  we  erroneoufly  at- 
tribute to  our  own  j^ower  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  plii«. 
lofophers  ftop  at  this  conclufion.     They  fometime^ 
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extend  the  fame  inference  to  the  iriind  itfelf  in  its 
internal  operations.  Our  mental  vifion  or  concep- 
tion of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  revelation  made  to  us 
by  our  Maker.  When  we  voluntarily  turn  our 
thoughts  to  any  objeA,  and  raife  up  its  image  in  the 
fancy,  it  is  not  the  will  which  creates  that  idea ;  it 
is  the  univerfal  Creator^  who  difcovers  it  to  the  mind, 
and  renders  it  prefent  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  every 
'  thing  is  fiillpf  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle, 
that  nothing  exifts  but  by  his  will^  that  nothing  pof- 
fefles  any  power  but  by  his  conceffion ;  they  rob  na- 
ture, and  all  created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order 
td  render  their  dependence  on  the  Deity  ftillmore  fen- 
fible  and  immediate.  They  confider  not,  that,  by  this 
theory,  they  diminifh,  inftead  of  magnifying,  the 
grandeur  of  thofe  attributes,  which  they  affe<5i  fo 
much  to  celebrate.  It  argues  furely  more  power  in 
the  Deity  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of  power  to 
inferior  creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing  by 
his  own  immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wifdom 
to  contrive  at  firft  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  fuch 
perfedl  forcifight,  that,  of  itfelf,  and  by  its  proper 
operation,  it  may  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  pro- 
vidence, than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  adjuft  its  parts,  dnd  animate 
by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  ftupendous 
machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philofophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
tions may  fuffice. 

Firjl^  It  fecms  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  uni- 
verfal energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  too  bold  ever  to  carry  conviAion  with  it  to  a  xazn^ 
fufficiently  apprized  of  the  wcaknefs  of  human  reafon, 
tnd  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  in  all 
its  operations.  Though  the  chain  of  arguments, 
which  conduA  to  it,  were  ever  fo  logical,  there  muft 
arfle  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  if  r^oi  an  abfolute  aifurance, 
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that  it  has  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties,  when  it  leads  toconclufions  fo  extraordinary^ 
and  fo  remote  from  common,  life  and  experience. 
Wc  are  got  into  fairy  land,  long  ere  w€  have 
reached  the  laft  fleps  of  our  theory ;  and  there  wc 
have  no  Teafon  to  truft  our  common  folethods  of  ar- 
gument, or  to  think  that  our  ufual  analogies  and 
probabilities  have  any  authority.  Our  line  is  top 
fkort  to  fathc^n  fuch  immenfe  abyffes.  And  how- 
ever  we  may  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  are  guided, 
ia  every  ftep  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  vwifimili- 
tude  and  experience ;  we  may  be  aflured,  that  this 
fancied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we  thus 
apply  it  to  fubjcds  that  lie  entirely  out  of  the  fphere 
of  experience.  But  on  this  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
touch  afterwards  *. 

Secondly f  I  cannot  perceive  any  forc^  in  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  9at 
ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies 
oparate  on  each  other ;  their  force  or  energy  is  eor 
tirely  incomprehenfible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ig-^ 
tiorant  of  the  inanner  or  force  by  which  a  mitrf^ 
even  the  Supreme  Mind,  operates  either  on  kfelf  or 
en  body  ?  Whence,  I  befeech  you,  do  we  acquire 
any  idea  of  it?  We  have  nofentiment  orconfciouC- 
fiefs  of  this  power  in  ourfelves.  We  have  no  idea  ^ 
iinQ  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn  from  reflec* 
tion  on  our  own  faculties.  Were  our  ignorance, 
therefore,  a  good  reafon  for  tejefting  any  ^ng,  we 
#tould  be  led  into  that  principle  of  denying  aft 
ewrgy  in  the  Supreme  Being  as  much  as  in  the  grofo* 
eft  matter.  We  forely  comprehend  as  little  the  qpe- 
TSitions  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it  tx^ore  difficult  •  to 
conceive,  that  motion  may  arife  from  impulfe,  tbaii 
that  it  may  arife  from  volition?  All  we;kQow  is  pur 
jorofound  ignorance  in  both  cafes  :j-. 

Vol.  IJ.  F  »ut 
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But  to  haflen  to  a  cooclufion  of  this  argument^ 
which  is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length : 
We  have  fought  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  ne- 
ceflary  connedion,  in  all  the  fources  from  which  we 
could  fuppofe  it  to  be  derived.  It  appears  that,  in 
/  fingle  inftances  of  the  operation  of  bodies^  we  never 
/  can,  by  our  utmoft  fcrutiny,  difcover  any  thing  but 
'  one  event  following  another ;  widM)ut  being  able  to 
comprehend  any  force  or  power  by  which  the  caufe 
operates,  or  any  connedicMi  between  it  and  its  fup- 
pofed  efied*  The  fame  difficulty  occurs  in  contem- 
plating the  operations  of  mind  on  body ;  where  we 
obferve  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  follow  upon  the 
volition  of  the  former ;  but  are  not  able  to  obferve  or 
eonceive  the  tie  which  binds  together  the  motion 
and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind 
produces  this  effisft.  The  authority  of  the  will  over 
its  own  faculties  and  ideas  is  not  a  whit  more  com* 
prehenlible :  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears 
not,  throughout  all  nature,  any  one  inftance  of  con- 
nexion which  is  conceivable  by  us.  AU  events  feem 
c!ntirely  loofe  and  feparate.  One  evei^  follows  ano- 
ther; but  we  never  can  obferve  any  tie  between 
ihem.  They  feem  conjoined,  but  never  amneSked. 
And  as  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing,  which 
never  appeared  to  our  outward  fenie  or  inward  fen- 
timent,  the  neceflary  conclufion  fiems  to  be^  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  connexion  or  power  at  all^  and 
that  tbefe  words  are  abfolutely  without  any  meaning, 
when  employed  either  in  philofophical  reafonings 
or  common  life. 

But  there  ftill  remain^  one  method  of  avoiding 
this  conclufion,  and  one  fource  which  we  have  not 
ytt  examined.  When  any  natural  objed  or  eve^t  h 
prefented,  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  by  any  fagacity  or 
penetration,  to  di£x>ver,  or  even  conje(^ure,  with- 
out 
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but  experience,  whjat  event  will  refult  from  it,  or  to 
carry  our  foreftght  beyond  that  objedlj  which  is  im* 
mediately  prefent  td  the  memory  and  fenfes;     Even 
after  one  inftance  or  experinxent,  Where  we  have  ob- 
ferved  a  particular  event  to  follow  upon  another^  wc 
are  not  intitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretel  what 
will  happen  in  like  cafes  ;  it  being  juftly  efteemed  an 
unpardonable  temerity  to  judge  of  the  whole  courfe 
of  nature  from  one  fingle  experiment,  however  ac- 
curate or  certain.     But  when  one  particular  fpecies 
of  event  has  always,  in  all  iaftances>  been  conjoined 
with  another,  we  make  no  longer  any  fcruple  of 
foretelling  one  upon  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
and  of  employing  that  reafoning,  which  can  alone 
alTure  us  of  any  matter  of  fad  or  exiftence.     We  then 
call  the  one  objed,  Cauje;  the  other,  Effefi.     Wc; 
fuppofe,  that  there  is  fome  connedion  between  them ;  \ 
fome  power  in  the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  pro-  ; 
duces  the  other^  and  operates  with  the  greateft  cer-  ' 
tainty  and  ftrongeft  neceffity. 

It  appears,  then^  that  this  idea  of  a  necefTary  con- 
nexion among  events  arifes  from  a  number  of  fimi^ 
larinftances,  which  occur,  oftheconftantconjundion 
of  thefe  events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  fuggefted 
by  any  one  of  thefe  iijftances^  furveyed  in  all  poffible 
lights  and  politions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  num- 
ber of  inftances,  different  from  every  fingle  inftance, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  exadly  fimilar ;  except  only, 
that  after  a  repetition  of  fimilar  inftances,  the  mind 
is  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event, 
to  expedt  its  ufual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  exift.  This  connediony  therefore;  which  wc 
/eel  in  the  mind,  this  cuftomary  tranfition  of  the 
imagination  from  one  objed  to  its  ufual  attendant^  is 
the  fentiment  or  impreflion  from  which  we  form 
the  idea  of  power  or  neceifary  connedion«  Nothing 
farther  is  in  the  cafe.  Contemplate  the  fubjed  on 
all  iides ;  you  will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that 
idea.    This  is  the  fole  difference  between  one  /  in«» 
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ftatice,  from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea  of 
connedlion,  and  a  number  of  fimilar  inftances,  by 
Which  it  is  fuggefted.  The  firft  time  a  man  faw  tht 
communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as  by  the  Ihock 
^f  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that 
the  one  event  was  ionneSled ;  but  only  that  it  was 
conjoined  with  the  bther.  After  he  has  obferved 
feveral  inftances  of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces 
them  to  be  nonnested.  What  alteration  has  happen^ 
ed  to  give  rife'  to  this  new  idea  of  conncSlionf  Nothing 
but  that  be  now  feels  thefe  events  to  be  conneBed  in 
his  imagination,  and  can  readily  foretel  the  exiftence 
of  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  When  we 
fay,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  with 
another,  we  mean  only,  that  they  have  acquired  a 
tonnedion  in  our  thought,  and  give  rife  to  this  in- 
ference, by  which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's 
exiftence:  A  conclufion  which  is  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary J  but  which  feems  founded  on  fufBcient  evi- 
dence. Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by  any 
general  diffidence  of  the  underftanding,  or  fceptical 
fufpicion  concerning  every  conclufion,  which  is  new 
and  extraordinary.  No  conclufions  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  fceptifm  than  fuch  as  make  difcoveries 
concerning  the  weaknefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human 
reafon  and  capacity. 

And  what  ftronger  inftance  can  be  produced  of  tht 
furprifing  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing than  the  prefent?  For  furely  if  there  be  any  re- 
lation among  objefts,  which  it  imports  us  to  know 
berfeftly,  it  is  that  of  caufe  and  effed.  On  this  are 
rounded  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faft 
or  exiftence.  By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  af- 
fiirance  concerning  objefts  which  are  removed  from 
the  prefent  teftimony  of  our  memory  and  fcnfes.  The 
Only  immediate  utility  of  all  fcicnces,  is  to  teach  us 
how  to  control  and  regulate  future  events  by  their 
caufes.  Our  thoughts  and  enquiries  are,  therefore, 
every  moment  employed  about  this  telation^  yet  fo 
•       '•  •-    *  im- 
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imper&&  are  the  ideas  which  we  form  Qoncerniog  it, 

that  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  juft  definitioa  of  caufe, 

except  what  is  drawa  from  fomething  extraneous  and 

foreign  to  it.     Similar  objeds  are  always  conjoined 

with  fimilar.    Of  this  we  have  experieace.   Suit^lY 

.to  this  experience,  therefore,  we  may  define  a  caufe 

to  be  an  obje£l  followed  by  another ^  and  where  all  the 

gbje^SfJlmilar  to  tbejirjl^  are  followed  by  obje6lsJimilar 

to  the  fecond.     Or  in  other  words,  where ^  \f  thefirfi 

objeSi  bad  not  been^  the  fecond  never  had  exifled.  The 

appearance  of  a  caufe  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a 

cuftomary  tranfition,  to  the  idea  of  the  efFeft.  Of  thi$ 

alfo  we  have  experience.    We  may,  therefore,  fi|it«p 

ably  to  this  experience,  form  another  definition  of 

cai:de;  and  call  it,  an  objedl  followed  by  another^  and 

^jobofe  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to  that 

other.     But  though  both  thefe  definitions  be  drawq 

from  circumftances  foreign  to  the  caufe,  we  cannot 

remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perr 

fedl  definition  which  may  point  out  that  circumft:ancc 

in  the  caufe,  which  gives  jt  a  connexion  with  its  ef* 

feft.     We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion ;  nor  even 

any  difl:in<St  notion  what  it  is  we  defire  to  know,  when 

we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it.     We  fay,  for  in- 

ftance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  firing  is  the  caufe 

of  this  particular  found.     But  what  do  we  mean  by 

that  affirmation?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration 

is  followed  by  this  founds  and  that  all  fimilar  vibrar- 

tions  have  been  followed  by  fimilar  founds :  Or,  that 

this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  found y  and  that  upon 

the  appearance  of  one^  the  mind  anticipates  the  fenfes^ 

and  forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.    We  noay 

confider  the  relation  of  caufe  and  eifedl  in  either  of 

thefe  two  lights  j  but  beyond  thefe  we  have  no  idea 

of  it*. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reafonings  of  this  fec- 
tion :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  fome  preceding  inf- 
preflion  or  fentimcnt;  and  where  we  cannot  findany 

F  3  xm* 
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impreffion,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea. 
Ifn  all  fingle  inftances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or 
tmndSy  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impreflion,, 
ftor  coiifequently  can  ftiggeft  any  ide^,  of  power  or 
ncceiTary  connedion :  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
ftances appear,  and  the  feme  objeft  Js  always  followed 
by  the  f^n^e  event;  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  caufe  and  connexion.  Wp  thexifrtl  a  new 
lentiment  or  imprcffion,  to  wit,  a  cuftomary  connec- 
tion in  the  thought  or  imagination  between  oneobjeft 
and  its  ufual  attendant ;  and  this  fentiment  is  the  o- 
riginal  of  that  idea  which  we  ifeek  for.  For  as  this 
idea  arifes  jftom  a  number  of  iimilar  inftapces^  and 
not  from  any  fingle  inft^ce ;  it  muft  arife  from  that 
circumft^ce,  in  which  the  number  of  inftances  differ 
frona  every  individual  inftance.  But  this  cuftomary 
connexion  or  tranfition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only 
circuinftance  in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other 
particular  they  are  alike.  The  firft  inftance  which 
vrt  faw  of  motion,  communicated  by  the  fkock  of  two 
billiard-balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illuft|^tion), 
is  exatftly  fimilar  to  any  inftancp  that  may  at  prefent 
occur  to  us;  except  only,  that  we  could  not,  at  firft, 
infer  one  event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled 
to  do  at  prefent,  after  fo  long  a  courfe  of  uniform  ex- 
perience. I  know  not  whetl^er  the  reader  will  readily 
apprehef^d  this  reafoning.  I  am  afraid,  that  Ihould 
1  multiply  words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  great- 
er variety  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  ob- 
fcure  and  intricate.'  In  all  abftraft  reafonings,  there 
is  one  point  of  view  which,'  if  we  can  happily  hit, 
welhall  go  farther  toward^  illuftrating  the  fubjeft 
than  by  all  the  eloquence  and  copious  e^Lpreffion  in 
'^he  world.  This  point  of  view  we  Ihbuld  endeavour 
(o  re^b,  and  refervc  the  flowery  of  rhetoric  for  fub- 
jefts  which  are  more  adapted  to  them* 
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IT  might  reafonably  be  expefted  in  queftions  which 
have  been  canvaffed  and  difputed  with  great  eager* 
nefe,  fince  the  firft  origin  of  fci^nce  and  philofophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  leaft,  fliould  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  difputants ;  and  our  en- 
quiries, in  the  courfe  of  two  thoufand  years,  been 
\Bble  to  pafs  from  words  to  the  true  and  real  fubjeft 
f>f  the  controverfy. .   For  how  eafy  may  it  feem  to 
give  exaA  definitions  x)f  the  terms  employed  in  rea- 
foning,  and  make  theife  definitions,  not  the  meive  found 
of  words,  the  objeft  of  ftrture  fcrutiny  and  examina- 
tion? But  if  wc  confider  the  matter  more  narrowly, 
we  fhall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  oppofite  conclufion. 
From  this  circumftance  alone,  that  a  controverfy  has 
been  long  kept  on  foot,  and  remains  ftill  undecided, 
we  may  prefume,  that  there  is  fome  ambiguity  in  the 
exprelBon,  and  that  the  difputants  affix  different  ideas 
to  the  terms  employed  in  tfee  controverfy.     For  as 
the  factdtres-of  the  mrnd  are  fuppofed  to  be  naturally 
alike  in  every  individual;  ctberwife  nothing eould 
be  more  firurflefs  than  to  reafcm  or  difpute  together ; 
it  were  impoffible,  if  men  dffiii  the  fame  ideas  to  their 
terms,  that  they  could  fo  long  form  different  opinions 
of  the  fame  fubjaEl ;  efpeciaUy  when  they  communis* 
cate  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  themfelves  on 
all  fide^in  feaich  of  arguments  which  n^y  give  tbedi 
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^ <     .t .:?  :rue,  if  men 

^_  ,  ...-  r>:ch  lie  entirely 

^,^    ,i<tev:cv.  fuch  as  thofe 

, .  ^3s  .'iT  the  oeconomy  of 

.    ,^tv  u  .-r  fpirits,  they  may 

.iC'v.Vs  contefts,  and  never 

v'v'iuiion :  But  if  the  que- 

..    A  .vinmon  life  and  experi- 

v,i^  :hink,  could  preferve  the 

■  V.CU,  but  fome  ambiguous  ex- 

^uitagonifts  ftill  at  a  diflance, 

^   .    ...'*u  i»rappling  with  each  other. 

X.     ;U  c-.Lic  in  the  long  difputed  queftion 

.>v»wj^  M\d  neceflity;  and  to  fo  remark- 

.nar,  ijf  I  be  not  much  miftaken,  we 

^i  mankind,  both  learned  and  igno* 

V  .   -^k  ^i>'!i  been  of  the  fame  opinion  with  re- 

:..«  iubjec\,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  defi-^ 

.   ,  .^JA  immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the 

.  . .  .iiioverfy.    I  own,  that  this  difpute  has  been 

....  a  wuiivaircd  on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philofo^ 

.  .iito  luch  a  labyrinth  of  obfcure  fophiftry,  that 

\    >  iv>  wonder,  if  a  fenfible  reader  indulge  his  eafe 

o    u  a^  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  propofal  of  fuck  a 

.  ».^»t4i>»,  from  which  he  can  expeft  neither  inftruc- 

.,.»a  iKU'  entertainment.     But  the  ftate  of  the  argu- 

UK  i>t  here  propofed  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  renew  his 

.Atuntion,  as  it  has  more  novelty,  promifcs  at  lead 

U>iuc  ilecilion  of  the  controvcrfy,  and  will  not  much 

iliilurb  his  eafe  by  any  intricate  or  obfcure  reafoning. 

1  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 

have  ever  agreed  in  the  doftrine  both  of  neceflity  and 

of  liberty,  according  to  any  reafonable  fenfe  which 

can  be  put  on  thefe  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  con- 

trovcrfy  has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We 

iliall  begin  with  examining  the  dodlrine  of  neceflity. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its 

operations,  is  aduated  by  a  neceflary  force,  and  that 

every  natural  cSed  is  fo  prccifely  determined  by  the 

energy 
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caergx  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  effect,  in  fuch  par* 
ticular  ciicumftances,  coold  poffibly  have  refulted 
from  it.  The  degree  and  direction  of  every  motioa 
is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  prefcribed  with  fuch  ex* 
a&nefs,  that  a  living  creature  may  as  foon  arife  from 
the  fhock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion,  in  any  other  de« 
gree  or  diredion  than  what  is  actually  produced  by 
it.  Would  we,  therefore,  formajuit  and  precife 
idea  of  neceffity^  we  muil  confider  whence  that  idea 
arifes,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  fcems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  fcenes  of  nature 
were  continually  fhifted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  two 
events  bore  any  refemblance  to  each  othet,  but  every 
objedt  was  entirely  new,  without  any  fimilitude  to 
whatever  had  been  feen  before,  we  Ihould  never,  in 
that  cafe,  have  attained  the  leaft  idea  of  ncceffity,  or 
of  a  connexion  among  thefe  objecis.  We  might  fay, 
upon  fuch  a  fuppofition,  that  one  objedl  or  event  has 
followed  another ;  not  that  one  was  produced  by 
the  other.  The  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt  muft 
«be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and 
teaibning  concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would^ 
from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory 
and  fenfes  remain  the  only  canals,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  any  real  exiftence  could  poflibly  have 
llcce&  to  the  mind.  Our  idea,  therefore,  of  neceffity 
and  caofation,  arifes  entirely  from  the  uniformity  ob- 
fervable  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  where  fimilar 
objeds  ere  conltantly  conjoined  together,  and  the 
mind  is  determined  by  cuftom  to  infer  the  one  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other.  Thefe  two  circum- 
fiances  form  the  whole  of  that  neceffity  which  we 
afcribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  conftant  con/unSlion 
of  fimilar  objects,  and  the  confequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  ncceffity 
or  connedion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
aUowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hefitation,  that  thefe 
fwo  cif Ctttaftances  t^e  place  in  the  voluntary  adions 

of 
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of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  mind ;  it  mull  fol^ 
low,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doc* 
trine  of  neceffity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  dif- 
puted,  merely  for  not  underflanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  firft  circumftance,  the  conftant  and  re- 
gular conjundtion  of  fimilar  events ;  we  may  poffibly 
fatisfy  ourfelves  by  the  following  confiderations.  It 
is  univerlklly  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great 
uniformity  among  the  adions  of  men^  in  all  >Dations 
and  ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  ftill  the 
fame,  in  its  principles  and  operations.  The  fame 
motives  always  produce  the  fame  actions :  The  fame 
events  folMw  from  the  fame  caufes.  Ambition, 
avarice,  felfrlove,  vanity,  fricndfhip,  generofity,  pub- 
lic fpirit;  thefe  pailions,  mixed  in  various  degrees, 
and  diftributed  through  fociety,  have  been,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  ftill  are,  the  fource 
of  all  the  adions  and  enterprifes  which  have  ever 
been  obferved  among  mankind*'  Would  you  know 
the  fentiments,  inclinations,  and  courfe  of  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  JRomans?  ftudy  well  the  temper  and* 
adions  of  the  Fkench  and  English:  You  cannot 
be  much  miftaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  mq/i 
of  the  obfervations  which  you  have  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter.  Mankind  are  fo  much  the  fame, 
in  ail  times  and  places,  that  hiftory  informs  us  of 
nothing  new  or  ftrange  in  this  particular.  Its  chief 
ufe  is  only  to  difcover  the  conftant  and  univerfal 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  fhowing  men  in  all 
varieties  of  circumftances  and  fituations,  and  fumifh- 
ing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we  may  form  our 
obfervations,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lar fprings  of  hutnan  adion  and  behaviour.  Thefe 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  fadions,  and  revolutions, 
are  fo  many  coUedions  of  experiments,  by  which  the 
politician  or  moral  philofopher  fixes  the  principles 
of  his  fcience ;  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  phyfician 
or  natural  philofopher  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  plants,  minerals,  and  other  ea^temal  objei^i^ 

by 
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by  the  experiments  which  he  forms  concerning  them. 
Ncfr  are  the  earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  ex- 
amined by  ARisTotLE  and  Hippocrates,  more  like 
to  thofe  which  at  prefent  lie  under  our  obfervation, 
than  to  the  men  defcribed  by  Polybius  and  Taci- 
tus, are  to  thofe  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men,  wholly  different  from 
any  with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted;  men, 
who  were  entirely  divefted  of  avarice,  ambition,  or 
revenge;  who  knew  no  pleafure  but  friendfliip,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  public  fpirit ;  we  fhould  immediately, 
from  thefe  circumftances,  detect  the  falfehood,  and 
prove  him  a4i|r^  with  the  fame  certainty  as  if  he 
had  {luffed  his  narhition  with  (lories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would 
explode  any  forgery  in  hiflory,  we  cannot  make  ufe 
of  a  more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove,  that 
the  a£lions,  afcribed  to  any  perfon,  are  diredlly  con- 
trary to  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  that  no  human 
motives,  in  fuch  circumftances,  could  ever  induce 
him  to  fuch  a  condudl.  The  veracity  of  Quintus 
CuRTius  is  as  much  to  be  fufpedled,  when  he  de- 
ftfnbes  the  fupernatural  courage  of  Alexander,  by 
which  he  was  hurried  on  fingly  to  attack  multitudes-, 
as  when  he  defcribes  his  fupernatural  force  and  ac- 
tivity, by  which  he  was  able  to  relift  them.  So 
readily  and  univerfally  do  we  acknowledge  a  unir- 
ibrmity  in  human  motives  and  adions  as  w^U  as  in 
tiie  operations  of  body. 

Hence  likewife  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  bulinefs  and 
Company,  in  order  to  inftrudl  us  in  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  ^nd  regulate  our  future  condu(^,  ^ 
well  as  fpeculation.  By  means  of  this  guide,  we 
mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of  mens  inclinations 
and  motives,  from  their  adions,  exprel&ons,  and 
even  geflures ;  and  again  deicend  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  actions,  from  our  knowledge  of  their 

motives 
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nobves  azid  inctinadons.  The  general  obfervations, 
trtafurtd  up  by  a  couife  of  experience,  give  us  the 
due  of  human  nature,  and  teach  .us  to  unravel  all  its 
intricacies^  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer 
deceive  us.  Public  declarations  pafs  for  the  fpe- 
Clous  colouring  of  a  caufe.  And  though  virtue  and 
bcQOur  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and  autho- 
xitj,  that  perfed  difintereftednefs,  fo  often  pretended 
to,  is  never  expeded  in  multitudes  and  parties ;  fel* 
dom  in  their  leaders,  and  fcarcelj  even  in  individuals 
of  any  rank  or  ftation.  But  were  there  no  uniformity 
in  human  adions,  and  were  every  experiment,  which 
we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous, 
it  were  impoffible  to  collect  any  general  obferva- 
txons  concerning  mankind ;  and  no  experience,  how- 
ever accurately  digefted  by  refle&ion,  would  ever 
ierve  to  any  purpofe.  Why  is  the  aged  huibandman 
more  Ccillftd  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner, 
but  becaufe  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  fun,  rain,  and  eartb,  towards  the  pro* 
dudion  of  vegetables ;  and  experience  teaches  the 
old  praditioner  the  rules,  by  which  this  operation 
is  governed  and  direded  ? 

We  mull  not,  however,  exped,  that  this  unifor- 
mity of  human  adlions  ihould  be  carried  to  fucb  a 
length,  as  that  all  men,  in  the  fame  circumilances, 
will  always  adl  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  the  diverfity  of  cha- 
raders,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformity, 
in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  from  obferving  the  variety  of  con- 
dud  in  difierent  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
greater  variety  of  maxims,  which  ftill  fuppofe  a  de- 
gree of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of 
cuftom  and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind 
from  its  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  efta- 
blilhed  charader.    Is  the  behaviour  and  condud  of 
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tile  one  fex  Yety  unlike  tbat  of  the  other?  It  is 
thence  we  become  acquainted  with  the  different 
eharaders,  which  nature  has  impreffed  upon  the 
JexeSy  and  which  ihe  preferves  with  conftancy  and 
regularity.  Are  the  adlions  of  the  fame  peaibn  mudk 
diverfified  in  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  from 
infancy  to  old  age?  This  affords  room  £ar  many 
gener^  obfervations  concerning  the  gradual  change 
of  our  fentiments  and  inclinations,  and  the  difierent 
maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  human 
creatures.  Even  the  charaders,  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  individual,  have  a  uniformity  in  their  influ- 
ence ;  otherwife  our  acquaintance  with  the  perfons^ 
and  our  obfervation  of  their  condud,  could  never 
teach  us  their  difpoiitions,  or  ferve  to  dir^  our  be* 
haviour  with  regard  to  them. 

i  grant  it  poflible  to  find  fome  adions,  which  feem 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  mo- 
tives, and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  meafures  of  con- 
duft,  which  have  ever  been  eftabliflied  for  the  go- 
vernment of  men.  But  if  we  would  willingly  know, 
what  judgment  (hould  be  formed  of  fuch  irregular 
and  extraordinary  adions;  we  may  confider  the 
lentiments  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to 
thofe  irregular  events,  which  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  the  operations  of  external  objeds.  All 
caufes  are  not  conjoined  to  their  ufual  effeds  with 
like  uniformity.  An  artificer,  who  handles  only 
dead  matter,  may  be  difappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well 
as  the  polrdciasi,  who  dired^s  the  conduct  of  fenfible 
and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their 
firft  appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events 
to  fuch  an  uncertainty  in  the  caufes,  as  makes  the 
latter  often  fail  of  their  ufual  influence ;  though 
they  meet  with  no  impediment  in  their  operation. 
But  philofophors,  obferving,  that,  almoft  in  every 
part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a  vaft  variety  of 
Ijprings  und  prmcipks,  which  are  hid,  by  rea£m  of 

their 
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_'^    •^*^,  upon  an  exadt  fcrutiny,  a 

-  Zc.^N  iiwavs  betrays  a  contrariety  of 

*.w3<  (win  their  mutual  oppofition, 

,-. . .;  no  better  reafon  for  the  flopping 
.  .•  .iich,  than  to  fay  that  it  does  not 
:ii;ht:  But  an  artift  eafily  perceives, 
ibicc  in  the  fpring  or  pendulum  has 
lUaic  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails 
...aui  citiKil,  perhaps,  by  reafon  of  a  grain  of 
^ihivh  puts  a  flop  to  the  whole  movement, 
chc  obfervation  of  feveral  parallel  inftances, 
.\uLoibphcrs  form  a  maxim,  that  the  connexion 
iKi^^ccn  all  caufes  and  effedts  is  equally  neceffary, 
.uiJ  that  its  feeming  uncertainty  in  fome  inftances 
inocccds  from  the  fecret  oppoiition  of  contrary 
i'aules. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  health  or  ficknefs  difappoint  our 
expectation ;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers;  when  irregular  .events  follow  from 
any  particular  caufe ;  the  philofopher  and  phyfician 
arc  not  furprifed  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted 
to  deny,  in  general,  the  neceflity  and  uniformity  of 
thofc  principles,  by  which  the  animal  ceconomy  is 
conducted.  They  know,  that  a  human  body  is  a 
mighty  complicated  machine:  That  many  fecret 
powers  lurk  in  it,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our 
comprehenfion :  That  to  us  it  mail  often  appear 
very  uncertain  in  its  operations :  And  that  therefore 
the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  difcover  them- 
felves,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  obfcrved  with  the  greatefl  regularity  in  its  in- 
ternal operations  and  government. 
The  philofopher,  if  he  be  confiftent,  muft  apply 
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the  fame  reafoning  to  the  aftions  and  volitions  of 
intelligent  agents.  The  moft  irregular  and  uneic-^ 
peded  refolutions  of  men  may  frequently  be  ac- 
counted for  by  thofe,  who  know  every  particular, 
circumftance  of  their  charafter  and  fituation.  A 
perfon  of  an  obliging  difpofition  gives  a  peeviih  in-  . 
fwer :  But  he  has  the  toothach,  or  has  not  dined. 
A  ftupid  fellow  difcovers  an  uncommon  alacrity  in 
his  carriage :  But  he  has  met  with  a  fudden  piece  of 
good  fortune.  Or  even  when  an  aftion,  as  fome- 
times  happens,  cannot  be  particularly  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  perfon  himfelf  or  by  others ;  we  know 
in  general,  that  the  charafters  of  men  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  inconftant  and  irregular.  This  is,  in  a 
manner,  the  conftant  charafter  of  human  nature ; 
though  it  be  apphcable,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, to  fome  perfons,  who  have  no  fixed  i*ule  for 
their  condudl,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  courfe  of 
caprice  and  inconftancy.  The  internal  principles 
and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other 
variations  of  the  weather,  are  fuppofed  to  be  govern- 
ed by  fteady  principles ;  though  not  eafily  dilbover- 
able  by  human  fagacity  and  enquiry. 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjundion 
between  motives  and  voluntary  adions  is  as  regular 
and  uniform,  as  that  between  the  caufe  and  efied  in 
any  part  of  nature ;  but  alfo  that  this  regular  con- 
jundion  has  been  univerfelly  acknowledged  among 
mankind^  and  has  never  been  the  fubjedl  of  difpute, 
eitl^  in  philofophy  or  common  life.  Now,  as  it  is 
from  paft  experience^  that  we  draw  )dl  inferences 
concerning  the  future,  and  as  we  conclude,  that 
objeds  will  always  be  conjoined  together,  which  wc 
find  to  have  always  been  conjoined  j  it  may  feem 
fuperfluous  to  prove,  that  this  experienced  uniformi* 
ty  in  human  adions  is  a  fource,  whence  we  draw  in- 
fcrences  conceniing  them.    But  in  order  to  throw 
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the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  we 
fliall  alfo  infift,  though  briefly,  on  dus  latter  topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  (^  men  is  fo  great,  in  all 
ibcieties,  that  fcarcely  any  human  adion  is  entirely 
complete  in  itlel^  or  is  performed  without  fome 
reference  to  the  adions  of  others,  which  are  requifite 
to  make  it  anfwer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent. 
The  pooreft  artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expe6ts  at 
leaft  the  protedion  of  the  magiftrate,  to  enfure  him 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  alfo 
ezpeds,  that,  when  he  carries  his  ^oods  to  market, 
and  offers  them  at  a  reafonable  pnce,  he  (haQ  find 
purchafers ;  and  fhall  be  able  by  the  money  he  ac- 
quires, to  engage  others  to  fuppb'  him  with  thofe 
commodities  which  are  requifite  fi>r  his  fubfiftence. 
In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings,  and  ren- 
der their  intercourfe  with  others  more  complicated, 
they  always  comprehend,  in  their  fehemes  of  life,  a 
greater  variety  of  voluntary  adions,  which  they  ex- 
ped,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with 
their  own.  In  sdl  thefe  conclufions,  they  take  their 
meafures  from  pail  experience,  in  the  fame  m^mer 
as  in  their  reafonings  concerning  external  objeds ; 
and  firmly  believe,  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  ele- 
ments, are  to  continue  in  their  operations,  the  fame 
that  they  have  ever  found  them.  A  manufadurer 
reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his  fervants,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which 
he  employs,  and  would  be  equally  furprifed,  were 
his'expedations  difappointcd.  In  fhort,  this  ex- 
perimentaL  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the 
adions  of  others,  enters  fo  much  into  human^iifey 
that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  with- 
out employing  it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to 
affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  agreed  in  the 
dodrine  of  neceflity,  according  to  the  foregoing  de** 
finition  and  explication  of  it? 

Nor  have  phikfophers  ever  cntertamed  a  different 
opiniottirott  &e  people  in  this  particular :  For,  not 
•  to 
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io  mention^  that  almoft  every  adlion  of  their  life 
fuppo&s  thar  opinidii ;  there  are  even  few  of  the 
fpeculative  parts  of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  ef- 
fentiali  What  would  beeome  of  bi/iory^  had  we  not 
a  dependence-  on  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  which  we  have  had  of 
mankind  ?  How  ctould  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws 
and  forms  of  government  had  not  a  Uniform  influ- 
encd  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation 
of  moraisy  if  particular  charafters  had  no  certain  or 
determifiate  power  to  produce  particular  fentiments, 
and  if  thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant  operation  on 
a&i(yfis  ?  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  employ 
our  criticifm  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we 
could  not  pronounce  the  condud  »nd  fentiments  of 
his  adors,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  to  fuch  cha* 
raders,  and  in  fuch  circumftances?  It  feems  almoft 
impoffible,.ther^fore^  to  engage,  either  in  fcience  or 
adion  of  any  kind^  without  acknowledging  the  doc- 
trine of  neceflity ;  and  this  inference  from  motives  to 
Voluntary  adions ;  from  charadcrs  to  condud. 

And  indeed,  when  we  coniider  bow  aptly  natural 
and  Tttoral  evidence  link  together,  aiid  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  ihall  make  no  fcruple  to  al- 
low, that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  derived 
from  the  iame  principles.  A  prifoner,  who  has 
neither  money  nor  intereft,  diibovers  the  impoffibility 
of  his  e&ape,  as  well  when  he  confiders  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls  and  bars  with 
which  he  is  furrounded;  and,  in  all  attempts  for 
his  freedom,  choofes  rather  to  work  dpon  the  done 
and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature 
of  the  other.  The  fatnie  prifoner,  when  cbnduded 
to  the  fcaffold,  forefees  his  death  as  eertainly  from 
the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from  the 
operation  of  the  ax  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along 
ft  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refufal  of  the  foldiers 
to  confent  to  his  eicape ;  the  adion  of  the  execu- 
tioner; the.  feparatioli  of  the  head  andbodjr;  bleeds 
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ing,  convulfive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  con- 
neded  chain  of  natural  caufes  and  voluntary  adlions ; 
but  the  mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in 
palling  from  one  link  to  another:  nor  is  lefs  Certain 
of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  connected  with 
the  objefts  prefent  to  the  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a 
train  of  cauies,  cemented  together  by  what  we  are 
pleafed  to  call  a  pbyjical  neceffity.  The  fame  expe- 
rienced union  has  the  fame  effeft  on  the  mind,  whe- 
ther the  united  objedls  be  motives,  volition,  and  ac- 
tions ;  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change  the 
names  of  things  ;  but  their  nature  and  their  opera- 
tion on  the  underftanding  never  change.  . 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honeft  and  opu- 
lent, ai-i  with  whom  I  live  in  intimate  friendfhip,  to 
come  into  my  houfe,  where  I  am  furrounded  with 
my  fervants,  I  reft  alTured,  that  he  is  not  to  ftab  me 
before  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  filver 
ftandifh ;  and  I  no  more  fufpeft  this  event,  than 
the  falling  of  the  houfe  itfelf,  which  is  new,  and  fo- 
lidly  built  and  founded.— '-Bi//  be  may  have  beenfei- 
zed  with  afudden  and  unknown  frenzy. — So  may  a 
fudden  earthquake  arife,  and  (hake  and  tumble  my 
houfe  about  my  ears.  I  Ihall  therefore  change  the 
fuppofitions.  I  fhall  fay,  that  I  know  with  certain- 
ty, that  he  is  not  to  put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and 
hold  it  there  till  it  be  confumcd :  And  this  event,  I 
think,  I  can  foretel  with  the  fame  aflurance,  as  that^ 
if  he  throw  himfelf  out  of  the  window,  and  meet 
with  no  obftruftion,  he  will  not  remain  a  moment 
fafpended  in  the  air.  No  fufpicion  of  an  unknown 
frenzy  can  give  the  leaft  pofiibility  to  the  former 
event,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  all  the  known  prin-^ 
ciples  of  human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves 
his  purfe  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing- 
crofs,  may  as  well  expeft  that  it  will  fly  away  like 
ti  feather,  as  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour 
after.  Above  one  half  of  human  reafonings  contain 
inferences  of  a  Iimil^r  mature,  attended  with  more  or 
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teVs  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to  our  expe-* 
rience  of  the  ufual  condudt  of  mankind  in  filch  parti* 
cular  fituations. 

I  have  frequentiy  confideted^  what  ciould  poflibly 
be  the  reafon>  why  all  mankind^  though  they  have 
ever^  without  hefitation^  acknowledged  the  dodrine 
of  neceffity,  in  theii^  whole  pr^dice  and  reafoning^ 
have  yet  difcovered  fuch  a  reludance  to  acknowledge 
it  in  words,  and  have  tether  fhown  a  propenfity,  in 
all  ages,  to  profefs  the  contrary  opinion;     The  mat- 
ter^ I  think^  may  be  accounted  for  after  the  follow- 
.  ing  manner.     If  we  examine  the  operations  of  body, 
and  the  production  of  efieds  from  their  caufes^  we 
Ihall  find^  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  cany  us 
farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than  bare- 
ly to  obferve^  that  particular  obje<^s  are  con/iatuly 
conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is  carried^  by 
a  cujlomary  tranfition^  from  the  appearance  of  one  to 
the  belief  of  the  other.     But  though  this  conclufioa 
concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  refult  of  the 
(Irideft  fcrutiny  of  this  fubjedk>  men  ftill  entertain  a 
llrong  propenfity  to  believe^  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers   of  nature^    and  perceive 
fomething  like  a  neceflary  connexion  between  the 
caufe  and  the  effedt.    When  again  they  turn  their  re- 
fledions  towards  the  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
znd  feel  no  fuch  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  effeds,  which  refult  from  material 
force,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  thought  and  in- 
telligence.     But  being  once  convinced^   that   we 
know  nothing  farther  of  caufation  of  any  kind^  than 
merely  the  con/lant  corynnSHon  of  objafls,  and  the 
confequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another^ 
and  findings  that  thefe  two  circumftances  are  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary  adions  j  we 
tnay  be  more  ealily  led  to  oWn  the  fame  neceffity 
common  to  all  caufes.     And  though  this  reafoning 
tnay  contradid  the  iyftems  of  many  philofophers^  in 
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afcribing  n^ceffity  to  the  determinations  of  the  \^ill> 
we  (halt  find,  upon  refledion,  that  they  diflent  from 
k  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  fentiment  Ne- 
ceifity^  according  to  the  fei^  in  which  it  is  here 
tftken,  has  never  yet  been  reje<3:ed,  nor  can  ever,  I 
think,  be  rejected  by  any  philofopher.  It  may  only, 
{>erhap8i^  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive, 
in  the  opertatfons  of  mfatter,  fome  farther  eonnedioa 
between  the  caufe  and  effect  y  and  a  connection  that 
has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  adions  of  intelligent 
beings.  Now  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  can  only 
appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
thefe  philofophers  to  make  good  their  aflertion,  by 
defining  or  ddfcribing  that  necefiity,  and  pointing  it 
out-  to  us  in  the  operations  of  material  caules. 

It  would  feem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the 
virrong  end  of  this  queftion  concerning  Bberty  and 
lieceffity,  when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the 
faculties  of  t;he  foul,  the  inftuence  of  the  underltand- 
ing,  and  the  operations  of  the  will.  Let  ^em  firil 
difcufs  a  more  fimple  queftion,  namely,  the  opera- 
tions of  body  and  of  brute  unintelligent  matter;  and 
try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  caufa- 
tionandneceffity,  except  that  of  a  conftantconiimdion 
ofobjedls,  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the  mmd  from 
one  to  another.  If  tbefe  circumftances  form,  in  rea- 
lity, the  Whole  of  that  neceffity,  which  we  conceive 
in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances  be  alfo  univer- 
felly  acknowledged  to-  take  place  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ;  at  leaft,  muft  be 
owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely  verbal.  But  as  long 
as  we  will  rafhly  fuppofe,  that  we  have  &me  fkrther 
idea  of  heceflity  and  caufation  in  the.  operations  of 
external  objedts ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  can  find 
nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  adions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  bringing  the  queftion  to  any 
determinate  iffue,  while  we  proceed  upon  fo  errone- 
ous a  fuppofition.  The  only  method  of  ondeceiving 
us,  is,  to  mount  up  higher ;  to  examine  the  narrow 
extent  of  fcience  when  appUed  to  material  caufes ; 
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aad  to  convince  ourfelves,  that  all  we  know  of  th^, 
is,  the  conftant  conjundion  and  inference  above  men* 
tioned.     We  may,  perhaps,  find,  that  it  is   with  ' 
difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  fuch  narrow  limits  to 
human  underftanding:  But  we  can  afterwards  find 
no  difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to 
the  adions  of  the  will.     For  as  it  is  evident^  that  theic    - 
liave  a  regular  conjundion  with  motives  and  circum- 
fiances  and  charaders,  and  as  we  always  draw  iq- 
ferences  from  one  to  the  other,  we  muft  be  obliged      j 
to  acknowledge  in  words,  that  neceffity,  which  we. 
have  already  avowed,  in  every  deliberation  of  our  . 
lives,  and  in  every  flep  of  our  conduct  and  behavi* 
viour*. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  re-  ' 
gardto  the  queftion  of  liberty  and  neceffity ;  the  moft 
cGuutentious  queftion,  of  metaphyfics,  the  moft  jcon*- 
jtentious  fcience ;  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  . 
prove,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  • 
do&rine  of  liberty  as  well  as  in  that  of  neceffity,  and 
that  the  whole  difpute,  in  this  refped;  alfo,  has  been  • 
hitherto  merely  verbal.     For  what  is  meant  by  liber* 
tj^  when  applied  to  voluntary  adions  ?  We  cannot . 
fui^ly  mean,  that  adions  have  fo  little  coimedion 
with  motives,  inclinations,  and  circumftances,  that 
one  does  not  follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  unifisr- 
mity  from  the  other ;  and  that  one  affi)rds  no  inference 
by  which  we  can  conclude  the  cxiftence  of  the  other  ? 
For  thefe  are  plain  and  acknowledged  matters  of  fad. 
By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only  mean  a  power  of  ailing 
or  not  ailing^  according  to  the  determinations  of  the 
will;  that  is,  if  we  chufe  to  remain  at  reft,  we  may; 
if  we  chufe  Jo  move,  we  alfo  may.     Now  this  hypo- 
thetical liberty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  belong  to 
every  one,  who  is  not  a  prifoner  and  in  chains.     Here 
then  is  no  fubjed  of  difpute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we 
ihould  be  careful  to  obferve  two  requifite  circuvu 
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ftances ;  ^fir^,  that  it  be  confifteiit  with  plain  matter 
of  fad ;  fecondfy,  that  it  be  confiftent  with  itfelf. 
if  we  obferve  diefe  circumftances,  and  render  our 
definition  intelligible,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all 
-mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion  with  regard  to 

It. 

It  is  umverfally  allowed,  that  nothing  exifls  with- 
out a  caufe  of  its  exiftence;  and  that  chance,  when 
ilridly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and 
means  pot  any  real  power,  which  has  any  where  a 
being  in  nature.  But  it  is  pretended,  that  fome 
caufe^  are  neceffary,  fome  not  neceffary.  Here 
then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any  one 
define  a  caufe,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  necejjary  connection  with  its  eSed ;  and 
let  him  (how  diftindlythe  origin  of  the  idea,  expreffed 
by  the  definition ;  and  I  ihall  readily  give  up  the  whole 
controvcrfy*  But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the 
matter  be  received,  this  mull  be  abfolutely  impradti- 
cable.  Had  not  objet^s  a  regular  conjundtion  with 
each  other,  we  fhould  never  have  entertained  any 
notion  of  caufe  and  efTed;  and  this  regular  conjunc- 
tion produces  that  inference  of  the  underftanding, 
which  is  the  only  connexion  that  we  can  have  any 
comprehenfipn  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition 
of  caufe,  exclufive  of  thefe  circumftances,  will  be  ob- 
liged, either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  fuch 
as  are  fyncnymous  to  the  term,  which  he  endeavours 
to  define*.  And  if  the  definition  above  mentioned 
be  admitted ;  liberty,  when  oppofed  to  neceffity,  not 
to  conftraint,  is  the  fame  thing  with  chance ;  whic]| 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  no  exiftence. 

PART    II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reafoning  more  common, 
ahd  yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philofopical 
difputes,  to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothe- 
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fis,  by  a  pretence  of  itsf  dangerous  confequences  to 
religion  and  morality.  *  When  any  opinion  leads  16 
abfurdities,  it  is  certainly  falfe ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  an  opinion  is  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous 
confequence.  Such  topics,  therefore,  ought  entire- 
ly to  be  forborne ;  as  (erving  nothing  to  the  difcovery 
of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  perfon  of  an  antagonift 
odious.  This  I  obferve  in  general,  without  pre- 
tending to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  frankly 
iiibmit  to  an  examination  of  this  kind ;  and  fhajyi 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  doftrines,  both  of  necef- 
fity  and  of  liberty,  as  above  explained,  are  not  only 
/confiftent  with  morality,  but  are  abfolutely  effentiaj 
to  its  fupport. 

Neceffity  may  be  defined  too  ways,  conformably 
to  the  two  definitions  of  caufe^  of  which  it  makes  an 
eflential  part.  It;  confifls  either  in  the  conftant  con- 
jundtion  of  like  objeds,  or  in  the  inference  of  the 
underflanding  from  one  objeft  to  another.  Now 
neceffity,  in  both  thefe  fenfes  (which,  indeed,  are  at 
bottota  the  fame),  has  univerfally,  though  tacit- 
ly, in  the  fchools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life, 
J^een  allowed  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw 
inferences  concerning  human  adions,  and  that  thofe 
inferences  are  founded  on^  the  efiperienced  union  of 
like  aftions,  with  like  motives,  inclinations,  and  cir- 
cumflances.  The  only  particular,  in  which  any  one 
can  differ,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he  will  refufe  to 
give  the  name  of  neceffity  to  this  property  of  human 
aftions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  underflood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm:  Or  that  he  will  main- 
lain  it  poffible  to  difcover  fpniething  farther  in  the 
operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, can  be  of  no  confequence  to  morality  or  re- 
ligion, whatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philofophy  or 
metaphyfics.  We  may  here  be  miflaken  in  affert- 
jng,  that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  other  neceffity  or 
4fonnc6lion  in,  tlje  aftions  of  body:  Butfurely  wq 
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afcribe  nothing  f o  the  adions  of  the  mind,  but  what 
every  one  does,  and  n^uft  readily  allow  of.  We 
change  no  circiimilance  in  the  received  orthodox 
iyftem  with  regard  %o  the  will,  but  only  in  that  witl^ 
regard  to  material  o^jeds  ^d  caufes.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  innocent,  at  leaft,  than  this 
dodrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punifh«» 
ments,  it  is  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
thefe  ^notives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence 
on  the  mind,  and  both  produce  the  good,  and  pre- 
vent the  eyil,  adions.  We  may  give  to  this  influ-' 
ence  what  name  we  pleafe ;  but  as  it  is  ufually  con* 
joined  with  the  ad^on,  it  muil  be  efteemed  a  caufr^ 
and  be  looked  upon  as  an  iqftance  of  that  necefiity 
which  we  would  here  eftablifh* 

The  only  proper  objed  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  ia^ 
a  perfon  or  creature,  endowed  with  thought  and 
conicioufnefs ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious 
adions  excite  that  paifion,  it  is  only  by  their  rela-- 
tion  to  the  perfon,  or  cgnnedion  with  him.  Adions 
are,  by  their  very  nati^'e,  temporary  and  perilhing; 
and  where  they  proceed  not  from  fome  cau/e  in  the 
charader  and  difpofition  of  the  perfon  who  perform- 
ed them,  they  can  neither  redound  to  his  honour,  if: 
good,  nor  infamy,  if  evil.  The  adions  themfelves 
may  be  blameable  ;  they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  morality  and  religion :  But  the  perfon  is  not 
anfwerable  for  them :  and  as  they  proceeded  from 
nothing  in  him  that  is  durable  and  conilant,  and 
leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind  tb.em,  it  h  impof- 
fihle  he  can,  upon  their  account,  become  the  objed 
of  punifliment  or  vengeance.  According  to  the 
principle,  therefore,  which  denies  neceffity,  and  con- 
fequently  caufes,  a  man  h  as  pure  and  untainted| 
after  having  co^inutted  the  moft  horrid  crime,  as  s^ 
the  iirfl  moment  of  his  birth :  nor  is  his  charader 
any  wife  cpncemed  in  his  adions ;  fince  they  are* 
not  derived  from  it,  and  the  wickednef^  of  the  ope 
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can  never  be  ufed  sts  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the 
other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fuch  adions,  as  they  per* 
form  ignorantly  and  cafually^  whatever  may  be  the 
confequences.  Why?  but  becaufe  the  principles  of 
thefe  adions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in 
them  alone.  Men  are  lefs  blamed  for  fuch  adtions 
as  they  perform  hailily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for 
fnch  as  proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  rea- 
ion  ?  bu$  becaufe  a  haily  temper,  though  a  conftant 
caufe  or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  in* 
tervals,  and  infeds  not  the  whole  charaden  Again, ' 
repentance  wipes  oiF  ^very  crime,  if  attended  with  a 
reformation  of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  but  by  aflerting,  that  adions  render 
a  perfon  criminal,  merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  cri- 
minal principles  in  the  mind ;  and  when,  by  an  al- 
teration of  thefe  principles,  they  ceafe  to  be  jufl: 
proo&i  they  likewife  ceafe  to  be  criminal.  But,  ex- 
cept upon  the  doftrine  of  neceffity,  they  never  were 
juft  proofs,  and  confequently  never  were  criminal. 

Jt  will  be  equally  eafy  to  prove,  and  from  the  fame 
arguments,  that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  alfo 
eflential  to  morality,  and  that  no  human  adions^ 
where  it  is  wanting,  are  fufceptible  of  any  moral 
qualities,  or  can  be  the  objefts  either  of  approbation 
or  diilike.  For  as  adions  are  objefts  of  our  moral 
ientiment,  fo  far  only  as  they  are  indications  of  the 
internal  charafter,  paflions,  and  afFedions ;  it  is  im- 
poffible.  that  the;^  c^n  give  rife  either  to  praife  or 
plame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  thefe  principles, 
but  are  derived  altogether  from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  ob-. 
jediions  to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  neceffity  and 
liberty.  I  can  forefee  other  objeftions,  derive4 
from  topics,  which  have  not  here  been  treated  of. 
It  may  be  feid,  for  inftance,  that,  if  voluntary  adions 
^e  iQbjede4  to  the  fame  la^ws.of  neceffity  with  the 
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operations  of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of 
neceflary  caufes,  pre-ordained  and  pre-determined, 
reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of  ail,  to  every  An- 
gle volition  of  every  human  creature.  •   No  contin* 
gency  any  where  in  the  univerfe  ;  no  indifference ; 
no  liberty.     While  we  adk,  we  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
zGttd  upon.  The  ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions 
is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  firft  bellowed  motion 
on  this  immenfe  machine,  and  placed  all  beings  in  that 
particular  pofition,  whence  every  fubfequent  evcnt^ 
by  an  inevitable  neceffi^,  muft  refult.    Human  ac^ 
tions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral  turpitude 
at  all,  as  proceeding  from  fo  goo4  a  caufe ;  or  if 
they  have  any  turpitude,  they  muft  involve  our  Cre- 
ator in  the  fame  guilt,  while  he .  is  acknowledged  to 
be  their  ultimate  caufe  and  author.  ^  For  as  a  man, 
who  fired  a  mine,  is  anfwerable  for  all  the  confer 
quences  whether  the  train  he  employed  be  long  or 
Ihort ;  fo  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  neceffary 
caules  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infinite, 
who  produces  the  firft,  is  likewife  the  author  of  all 
the  reft,  and  muft  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire 
the  praife,  which  belong  to  them.     Our  clear  and 
unalterable  ideas  of  morality  eftablifti  this  rule  up- 
on unqueftionable  reafons,  when  we  examine  the 
confequences  of  any  human  aftion ;  and  thefe  rea- 
fons muft  ftill  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to 
the  volitions  and  intentions   of  a  Being  infinitely 
wife  and  powerful.     Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be 
pleaded  for  fo  limited  a  creature  as  man ;  but  thofe 
imperfections  have  no  place  in  our  Creator.      He 
forefaw,  he  ordained,  he  intended  all  thofe  adion§  of 
men,  which  we  fo  raftily  pronounce  criminal.     And 
we  muft  therefore  conclude,  either  that  they  are 
not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is  account- 
able for  them.     But  as  either  of  thefe  pofitions  i^ 
abfurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  dodrine, 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  poflibly  be 
true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  fame  objeiftions.    An 
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abfurd  confequence,  if  neceflary^  proves  the  original 
do^ine  to  be  abfurd ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  crimi- 
nal adions  render  criminal  the  original  caufe,  if  the 
connexion  between  them  be  neceflary  and  inevi- 
table. 

This  objeftion  confifts  of  two  parts,  which  we 
ihall  examine  feparately ;  Firft^  That  if  human  adions 
can  be  traced  up,  by  a  neceffary  chain,  to  the  Deity, 
they  can  never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  in- 
finite perfedion  of|  that  Being  from  whom  they  are 
derived,  and  who  can  intend  nothing  but  what  is 
altogether  good  and  laudable.  Or,  fecondly^  If  they 
be  criminal,  we  muft  retrad  th^  attribute  of  perfec- 
tion, which  we  afcribe  to  the  Deity,  and  mull  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt 
and  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  anfwer  to  the  firft  objedion  feems  obvious 
and  convincing.  There  are  many  philofophers, 
who,  after  an  exad  fcrutiny  of  all  the  phaenomena 
of  nature,  conclude,  that  the  Whole,  confidered  as 
one  fyftem,  is,  in  every  period  of  its  exiftence, 
ordered  with  perfed  benevolence ;  and  that  the  ut- 
moft  pof&ble  happinefs  will,  in  the  end,  refult  to  all 
created  beings,  without  any  mixture  of  poiitive  or 
abfolute  ill  and  mifery.  Every  phyfical  ill,  fay  they, 
makes  an  effential  part  of  this  benevolent  fyftem,  and 
could  not  poffibly  be  removed,  even  by  the  Deity 
himfelf,  confidered  as  a  wife  agent,  without  giving 
entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good, 
which  will  refult  from  it.  From  this  theory,  fome 
philofophers,  and  the  ancient  Stoics  among  the  reft, 
derived  a  topic  of  confolation  under  all  afflidions, 
while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  thofc  ills  under 
which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
univerfe  j  and  that  to  an  enlarged  view,  which  could 
comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  every  event 
became  an  objed  of  joy  and  exultation.  But  though 
this  topic  be  fpecious  and  fublime,  it  was  foon  found 
in  pradice  weak  ^d  irieffcdual.    You  would  furely 
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more  irritate  than  appeafe  a  man,  lying  under  the 
racking  pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him 
the  reftitude  of  thofe  general  laws,  which  produced 
the  malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  them 
through  the  proper  canals,  to  the  finews  and  nerves, 
where  they  now  excite  fuch  acute  torments.  Thefe 
enlarged  views  may,  for  a  moment,  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination of  a  fpeculative  man,  ;who  is  placed  in  eafe 
and  fecurity ;  but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  con- 
stancy on  his  mind,  even  though  undillurbed  by  the 
emotions  of  pain  or  paffion;  much  leis  can  they 
maintain  their  ground,  when  attacked  by  fuch  pow- 
crfiil  antagonifts.  The  aSeftions  take  a  narrower 
and  more  natural  furvey  of  their  objed ;  and  by  an 
ceconomy,  more  fuitable  to  the  infirmity  of  human 
minds,  regard  alone  tiie  beings  around  us,  and  are 
actuated  by  fuch  events  as  appear  good  or  ill  to  the 
private  fyftem. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  moral  as  with  pb^/ical 
ill.  It  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe 
remote^  confiderations,  which  are  found  of  fo  little 
efficacy  with  regard  to  one,  will  have  a  more  power- 
ful influence  with  regard  to  the  other.  The  mind 
of  man  is  fo  formed  by  nature,  that  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  characters,  difpofitions,  and  ac- 
tions, it  immediately  feels  the  fentiment  of  appro- 
bation or  blame ;  nor  are  there  any  emotions  more 
cffential  to  its  frame  and  conftitution.  The  charac- 
ters which  engage  our  approbation,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  contribute  to  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  human  fo- 
ciety ;  as  the  characters  which  excite  blame,  are  chief- 
ly fuch  as  tend  to  public  detriment  and  difturbance : 
Whence  it  may  reafonably  beprefumed,  that  the  jnoral 
fentimentsarife,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
a  reflection  on  thefe  oppofite  interefts.  What  though 
philofophical  meditations  eftablifli  a  different  opi- 
nion or  conjecture ;  that  every  thing  is  right  with 
yegard  to  the  whol^:,  and  that  the  qualities  which 
4i^urb  focicty,  are,  in  the  maiui  as  beneficial  an4 
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are  as  fuhable  to  the  primary  intention  of  nature,  as 
thofe  which  more  diredly  promote  its  happinefs  and 
welfare  ?  Are  fuch  remote  and  uncertain  fpeculations 
able  to  counterbalance  the  fentiments  which  arife 
from  the  natural  and  immediate  view  ef  the  objeds? 
A  man  who  is  robbed  of  a  confiderable  fum,   docs 
he  find  his  vexation  for  the  lofs  any  wife  dhniniihed 
by  thefe  fublime  refledions  ?  Why  then  fhould  his 
moral  refentment  againft  the  crime  be  fuppofed  in- 
compsLtible  with  them  ?  Or  why  Ihouf d  not  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  red  diftindion  between  vice  and 
virtue  be  recpncileable  to  all  fpeculative  fyilems  of 
philofophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  diftindion  be- 
tween perfonal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  thefe 
diftindions  are  founded  on  the  natural  fentiments  of 
the  human  mind :    And  thefe  fentiments  are  not  to 
be  controlled  or  altered  by  any  philofophical  theory 
or  fpeculation  whatfoeven 

The  fecoTid  objeftion  admits  not  of  fa  eafy  and 
fatisfadory  an  anfwer ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  explain 
diftindly,  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  mediate  caufe  of 
all  the  adions  of  men,  without  being  the  author  of  ^ 
fin  and  moral    turpitude,      Thefe  are  myfteries, 
which  mere  natural  and  unsifted  reafon  is  very  un- 
fit to  handle ;   and  whatever  fyftcm  (he  embraces^ 
fhe  muft  find  herfelf  involved  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties, and  even  contradidions,  at  every  ftep  which 
fhe  takes  with  regard  to  fuch  fubjeds.     To  reconcile 
the  indifference  and  contingency  of  human  adions 
with  prefcience;  or  to  defend  abfolute  decrees,  and 
yet  free  the  Deity  frwn  being  the  author  of  fin,  has 
been  found  hithertp  fe  exceed  all  the  power  of  phi- 
lofophy.     Happy,  if  fhe  be  thence  fenfible  of  her 
temerky,  when  fhe  pries  into  thefe  fublime  myfteries  ; 
and  leaving  a  fcene  fo  full  of  obfcuriti^s  and  perplex- 
ities, return,,  with  fuitable  modefty,  to  her  true  and 
proper  province,  the  examination  of  common  life ; 
where  ihe  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
enquiries,  without  latmching  into  fo  boandid!s  an 
ocean  of  doubt,  uncertainty^  and  contradidion ! 
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Of  the  Reason  of  Animals. 


ALL  our  reafonin^  concerning  matter  of  fad! 
axe  founded  on  a  fpecies  of  Analogy^  which 
leads  us  to  exped  from  any  caufe  the  fame  eyents 
which  we  have  obferved  to  refult  from  fimilar  caufes. 
Where  the  caufes  are  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy 
is  perfed,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  re- 
garded as  certain  and  conclufive :  Nor  does  any  man 
ever  entertain  a  doubt^  where  he  fees  a  piece  of  irony 
that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohefion  of  parts;  as  in 
all  other  inHances;  which  have  ever  ^len  imder  his 
obfervation.  But  where  the  objeds  have  not  fa  ex- 
ad  a  fimilarity,  the  analogy  is  kfs  perfed,  and  the 
inference  is  lefs  conclufive ;  though  ftill  it  has  fome 
force,  in  proporti6n  to  the  degree  of  fimikrity  and 
refemblance.  The  anatomical  obfervations^  formed 
upon  one  animal,  are  by  this  fpecies  of  reafoning 
extended  to  all  animals ;  ainl  it  is  certain,  that  when 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  inftance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or 
lifh,  it  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  fame 
principle  has  place  in  aU^  Thefe  analogical  obfer- 
vations  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  this  fcience 
of  which  we  are  now  treating ;  and  any  theory,  by 
which  we  explain  the  operations  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  or  the  origin  and  connedion  of  the  paffions  in 
man,  will  acquire  additional  authority,  if  we  find« 
that  the  fame  theory  is  requifite  to  explain  the  fame 
phaenomena  in  all  other  animals.    We  ihall  make 
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trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothefis,  by  which 
we  have,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  all  experimental  reafonhigs ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  new  point  of  view  will  ferve  to  con- 
firm all  our  former  obfervations. 

Firji,  It  feems  evident,  that  animals,  as  well  as 
men,  learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer^ 
that  the  fame  events  will  always  follow  from  the 
fame  caufes.     By  this  principle  they  become  ac* 
quainted  with  tlie  more  obvious  properties  of  exter- 
nal objeds,  and  gradually,  from  their  birth,  treafure 
up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth. 
Hones,  heights,  depths,  ^c.  and  of  the  effedls  which 
refult  firom  their  operation.     The  ignorance  and  in-  . 
experience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly  diftinguifli- 
able  firom  the  cunning  and  fagacity  of  the  old,  who 
have  learned,  by  long  obfervation,  to  avoid  what 
huift  them,  and  to  purine  what  gave  eafe  or  plea- 
fure.     A  horfe,  that  has  been  accuftomed  to  the 
field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  proper  height 
which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what  ex- 
ceeds his  force  and  ability.     An  old  greyhound  will 
trull  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chace  to  the 
younger,  and  will  place  himfelf  fo  as  to  meet  the 
hare  in  her  doubles ;  nor  are  the  conjeftures  which 
he  forms  on  this  occafion,  founded  in  any  thing  but 
his  obfervation  and  experience. 

This  is  ftill  more  evident  from  the  effeds  of  dif- 
cipline  and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  may  be 
taught  any  courfe  of  adion,  the  mod  contrary  to 
their  natural  inftinds  and  propenfities.  Is  it  not  ex- 
perience, which  renders  a  dog  apprehenfive  of  pain^ 
when  you  menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to 
beat  him?  Is  it  not  even  experience  which  makes 
him  anfwer  to  his  name,  and  infer  from  fuch  an  ar- 
bitrary found,  that  you  mean,  him  rather  than  any 
of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him,  when  you  pro- 
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nounce  it  in  a  certain  mannet,  and  with  t  certain 
tone  and  accent? 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  itiay  obferve,  that  the  ani- 
mal infers  fome  fa&  beyond  what  immediately  ftrikes 
his  fenfes ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  found- 
ed on  paft  experience,  while  the  creature  e:(pe<%s 
from  the  prefent  objeft  the  fame  confequences,  which 
it  has  always  found  in  its  obfcrvation  to  refult  from 
fimilai"  objects. 

Secondfy,  It  is  impoffible.that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  procefs  of  argument 
or  reafoning,  by  which  he  <^ncludes,  that  like  events 
muft  follow  like  objefts,  and  that  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture will  always  be  regular  in  its  operations.  For 
if  there  be  in  reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature, 
they  furely  lie  too  abftrufe  for  the  obiervation  of 
fuch  imperfedl  underftandings ;  fince  it  may  well 
employ  the  utmoft  care  atid  attention  of  a  philofo- 
phic  genius  to  difcover  and  obferve  them.  Animals^ 
therefore,  are  not  guided  in  thefe  inferences  by  rea-^ 
foning :  Neither  are  children :  Neither  are  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  in  their  ordinary  adtions  and  con- 
clufions :  Neither  are  philofophers  themfelves,  who, 
in  all  the  a£):iyc  parts  of  life,  are,  in  the  main,  the 
fame  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  fame 
ma:&ims.  Nature  muff  have  provided  fome  other 
principle,  of  more  ready,  and  more  general  ufe  and 
application;  nor  can  an  operation  of  fuch  immenfe 
confequence  in  life,  as  that  of  inferring  efFefts  from 
caufes,  be  trufted  to  the  uncertain  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing and  argumerftation.  Were  this  doubtful  with 
regard  to  men,  it  feems  to  admit  of  no  queftion  with 
regard  to  the  brute  creation;  and  the  conclufion 
being  once  firmly  eftabliinied  in  the  one,  we  have  a 
ftrong  prefumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy, 
that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  admitted,  without 
any  exception  or  referve.  It  is  cuilom  alone,  which 
engages  animals,  from  every  objed  that  ftrikes  their 
fe^es,  to  infer  its  ufual  attendant,  and  carries  their 
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itnagination,  ft'om  the  appearance  of  the  one,  to  con- 
ceive the  other,  in  that  particular  manner  which 
we  denominate  beU^.  No  othet  explication  can  be 
given  of  this  operation,  in  all  the  higher,  as  well  as 
lower,  clafles  of  fenfltive  beings,  which  fell  under  our 
notice  ant)  i»1>renrationV. 

But  though  animals  learn'matiy  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  obfervatioD,  there  are  .alfo  many  parts  of 
it  which  they  derive  from  the  orginai  band  of  na- 
ture ;  which  much  exceed  the  fliare  of  capacity 
they  poflefs  on  oiidinary'ioccafif>Ds;  and  in  which 
they  improve  little  or  nothing  by  the  longeft  prac- 
tice and  experience.  Tbeic  .we  denominate  In- 
stincts, and  ftre  fo  apt  to  admire,  as  foihethyig 
very  extraordinary,  and  inexplicable  by  all  the  *(- 
quiQtions  of  humui  underloading.  But  our  won- 
der will,  perhaps,  ceafe  or  dimirirfti,  when  we  con- 
fidet,  that  the  experimental  reafoning  itfelF,  which 
we  poflefs  in  commbn  tvith  beafls,-  and  on  Which  the 
whme  conduA  of  life  depends,  Is  nothing  but  a  fpe- 
cies  of  inftin<%  or  niccbanical  power,  that  a<^s  in  us 
unknown  to  ourfelves ')  uid  in  its  chief  operatioiu 
is  not  direfte^  by  any  fuch  relations  or  comparifrajs 
of  ideas,  as  are  the  proper  objefts  of  our  ii)telieftual 
feculties.  Though  the  inftindl  be  different,  yet 
ftiU  it  is  an  inftin^  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid 
the  fire;  as  ihiich  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird^ 
with  fuch  exadinefs,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the 
vhde  ceconomy  ahd  order  of  its  hurfcry. 
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PARTI. 

T.'i  .  . 
HERE  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writings^  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  real  prcfence^  which  is  as 
concife,  and  elegant,  and  (tron^/  as  any  argument 
can.  pofiibly  be  fuppofed  ag^hft  a  dodrinfe,  fo  little 
^vorthy  of  a  ferlous  refutation^  It  is  acknowledged 
oil  all  hands,  fays  that  tearned  prelate,  that  the 
authority,  cither  of  the  fcriptiire  or  rf  rtradition,  is 
foimdcd  merely  oh  th6  teftimony  of  the  apoftles,  ^^ha 
were  eye-witnefle^  to  ihofe  miracles  of  our  Saj;icur, 
by  which  he  proved  his  divine  n^iffioii.  Ou^*  evi- 
dence, then,  for  the  truth  of  the  Cbri/lian  religion,  is 
lefs  than  the  evidenjce  for  the  truth  or  oar  fenies;  be- 
caufe,  even  in  the  firfl  authors  of  our  religion,  it  was 
no  greater^  and  it  is  evident  it  inuft  diminifh  in 
palling  from  them  to  their  difciples;  nor  can  any 
one  reft  fuch  confidence  in  their  teftimony,  as  in  the 
immediate  objed  of  his  fenfes,  Bnt  a  weaker  evi- 
dence can  never  deftroy  a  ftronger ;  and  therefore, 
were  the  dodrine  of  the  I'eal  prefence  ever  fo  clearly 
revealed  in  fcripture,  it  were  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  juft  reafoiling  to  give  our  aflent  to  it.  It 
contradidts  fenfe,  though  both  the  fcripture  and 
tradition,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  built,  carry 
not  fuch  evidence  with  them  as  fenfe;  when  they 
are  confidered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
not  brought  home. to  every  one's  breaft,  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  fo  convenient  as  a  decifive  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  mufl  at  lead  JUence  the  mod  arro- 
gant bigotry  and  fuperllition,  and  free  us  from  their 
impertinent  folicitations.  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I 
have  difcovered  an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which, 
if  juft,  will,  with  the  wife  and^earned,  be  an  ever- 
lafting  check  to  all  kinds  of  fupeiftitious  delufion,  and 
confequently  will  be  ufeful  as  long  as  the  world  en- 
dures. For  fo  long,  1  prefume,  will  the  account? 
of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  hiflory,  fa- 
cred  and  profane. 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reafon- 
ing  concerning  matters  of  fadt ;  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  thi^  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible, 
but  in  fome  cafes  is  apt  to  lead  us  int6  errors.  One 
who,  in  our  climate,  fbould  exped  better  weather  in 
any  week  of  June  than  in  one  of  Deckmber,  would 
reafon  juiUy  and  conformably  to  experience ;  but  it 
is  certain,  thftt  he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find 
himfelf  miftaken.  However,  we  may  obferve,  that, 
in  ftxch  a  cafe,  he  would  have  no  caufe  to  complain 
of  experience ;  becaufe  it  commonly  informs  us  be- 
forehand of  the  uncertainty,  by  that  contrariety  of 
events,  which  we  may  learn  from  a  diligent  obferva- 
tion.  AU  effedis  follow  not  with  like  certainty  from 
their  fuppofed  caufes.  •  Some  events  are  found,  in  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  to  have  been  conilantly  con- 
joined together :  Others  are  found  to  have  been  more 
variable,  and  fometimes  to  difappoint  our  expeda- 
tions ;  fo  that,  in  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of 
fad,  there  are  all  imaginable  degrees  of  alTurance, 
from  the  higheft  certainty  to  the  loweft  fpecies  of 
moral  evidence. 

A  wife  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to 
the  evidence.  In  fuch  conclufions  as  are  founded  on 
an  infallible  experience,  he  expeds  the  event  with 
the  lafl-  degree  of  aflurance,  and  regards  his  paft  ex- 
perience as  a  full^o^  of  the  future  exiftence  of  that 
event.  In  other  cafes,  he  proceeds  withMmore  cau- 
tion :  He  weighs  the  oppofite  experimisnts :  He  con- 
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fiders  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the  greatef  number  of 
experiments ;  To  that  fide  he  inclines,  with  doubt 
and  hefitation;  and  when  at  kft  he  fixes  his  judge- 
tnent,  the  evidence  exceeds  not  what  we:  properly 
call  probaSility.  All  probability,  then,  fiippofes  an 
oppofition  of  experiments  and  obfenrations^  where 
the  one  fide  is  foupd  to  overbalance  the  other,  and 
to  produce  a  degf  ee  of  evidence .  .proportioned  to  the 
fuperiority.  A  hundred  inftances  or  experimen^ts  on 
one  fide,  and  fifty  on  another,  i^brd  a  doubtfiil  ex- 
pedation  of  any  c\'ent ;  though  a  hundred  unifi^rm 
experiments,  with  only  onie  that:  is^  contradidtory^ 
reafonably  beget  a  pretty  ftrong  degrte  of-affbrance. 
Ici  all  cafes,  we  muft  balance  the  oppofite  .experi- 
ments, where  they  are  opp^te,  and  dedud  the 
fmaller  number  from  the  grcafter,  in  order  to  know 
the  exaft  force  of  the  fuperior  evidenoe. 

To  apply  tbefe.  principles  to  a  particailar  inftance  \ 
we  may  obferve,  that  there,  is  no  fpeciea  of  t«afon- 
ing  more  common,  more  ufefiit,  and  feven  neceflaiy 
to  human  life,  than  that  which  is  derived  irom  the 
teftimony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of  cye-witnefles 
and  fpeftators.  This  fpecies  of  reafoning,  perbaps, 
one  may  deny  to  be  fi:)unded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  dffedl.  I  (hall  not  difpute  about  a  word. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve^  that  our  afiurance  in 
.any  argument  oif  this  kind  is  .derived  firom  no  other 
principle  than  our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  hu- 
man teftimony,  and  of  the  ufi^al  con£brmity  of  &6b 
to  the  reports  of  witnefles.  It  being  a  general 
maxim  that  no  objedls  have  any  difcoverable  con- 
nexion together,  and  that  aU.  the  mferences  which 
we  can  draw  from  one  ta  another,  are  founded  mere- 
}y  on  our  experience  of  their  cohilant  and  regular 
conjundlion;  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour  of  human 
teftimony,  whofe  connedtion  with  any  event  feems, 
in  itfelf,  as  little  neceflary  as  an  any  other.  Were 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had 
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not  men  commonly  .an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  probity ;  were  they  not  fcnfible  to  ihame, 
when  detedted  in  a  fiilfekood :  were  not  thefe^  I  fay, 
difcovered  by  experience  to  be  qualities  ioherent  in 
human  nature,  we  (hould  never  repoie  the  leaft  con- 
fidence in  human  teftimony.  A  man  delirious,  or 
noted  for  falfehood  and  villany,  has  no  manner  of 
authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnefles  and 
human  teilimony^  is  founded  on  paft  experience,  fo 
it  varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded 
either  as  a  proof  or  a  probabilitj^  according  as  the 
conjun&ion  between  any  particular  kind  of  report, 
and  any  kind  of  objed,  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
ftant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  circum- 
ftances  to  be  taken  iiiito  confideration  in  all  judge- 
ments of  this  kind;  and  the  ultimate  ftandard,  by 
which  we  determine  all  difputes,  that  may  arife 
concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  experience 
and  obfervation.  Where  this  experience  is  not  en- 
tirely uniform  on  any  fide,  it  is  attended  with  an  un- 
avoidable contrariety  in  our  judgments*  and  with 
the  fame  oppoiition  and  mutual  deftrudioa  of  argu- 
ment as  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  fre- 
quently hefitate  concerning  tlie  reports  of  others. 
We  balance  the  oppofite  circumftances  which  caufe 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  and  when  we  difcovcr  a 
fiipcriority  on  any  fide,  we  incline  to  it ;  but  Itill 
with  a  diminution  of  aflurance,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  its  antagonift. 

This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
may  be  derived  from  feveral  di^erent  caufes;  from 
the  oppofition  of  contrary  teftimony ;  from  the  cha- 
rader  or  number  of  the  witnefles ;  from  the  manner 
of  their  delivering  their  teftimony ;  or  from  the  union 
of  ail  thefe  circumftances.  We  entertain  a  fufpicion 
concerning  any  matter  of  faft,  when  the  witnefles 
contradiA  each  other;  when  they  arc  but  few,  or  of 
a  doubtful  charadler;  when  they  have  an  intereft  in 
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what  they  affirm ;  when  they  deliver  their  teftimony 
wi]th  hefitation,  or,  on  the  contrary^  with  too  violent 
ailWerations.  There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  may  diminifh  or  deftroy  the  force 
of  any  argument  derived  from  human  teftimony. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  fad,  which  the  te- 
ftimony endeavours  to  eftablifli,  partakes  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  and  the  nu^ellous ;  in  that  cafe,  the  evidence 
refulting  from  the  teftimony  admits  of  a  diminution 
greater  or  leis,  in  proportion  as  the  fa6t  is  more  or 
}ef8  unufual.  '  The  re^on  why  we  place  any  credit 
in  witnefles  and  hiftorians,  is  not  derived  from  any 
ctmneSlion  which  we  perceive,  a  priori^  between  tefti*^ 
mony  and  reality,  but  becaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to 
find  a  conformity  between  them.  But  when  the  && 
attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom  &llen  under  our 
obfervation,  here  is  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite  experi-> 
ences,  of  which  the  one  deftroys  the  odier  as  far  as 
its  force  goes ;  and  the  fuperior  cai^  only  operate  on 
the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  fame 
principle  of  experience  which  gives  us  a  certain  de- 
gree of  aflurance  in  the  teftimonv  of  witnefles,  gives 
us  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  another  degreee  of  aflurance 
againft  the  fa(^  which  they  endeavour  to  eftablifti ; 
from  which  coutradi^ion  there  nece^arily  arifes  a 
counterpoife,  and  mutual  deftru&ion  of  belief  and 
authority. 

I  Jbould  not  belwve  fuch  a  fiory  were  it  told  me  by 
Cato,  was  a  proverbial  faying  in  Rome,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  philofophical  patriot*.  The  in- 
credibility of  a  fad,  it  w^  allowed,  might  invalidate 
fo  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refiifed  to  believe  the 
firft  relations  concerning  the  efieds  of  froft,  reafoned 
juftly  \  and  it  naturally  required  very  ftrong  teftimony 
to  engage  his  aflent  to  fads  that  arofe  from  a  ftate  of 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which 
bore  fo  little  analogy  to  thofe  (events  of  which  he  had 
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had  conftant  and  unifonn  experience.  Though  they 
were  not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not 
conformable  to  it  f  •  , 

But  in  order  to  encreafe  the|>robability  againft  the 
teftimoi^y  of  witnefles,  1^  iL^  fi^ppofe,  that  the  faA 
which  they  aiiinnt  ini(iead  of  beii^  only  marvellous, 
is  really  miraculous;  and  fuppofe  alio,  that  the  tefti-. 
mony,  confidlered  apart  and  in  itfelf,  amounts  to  an 
entire^foof ;  in  that  cafe,  tbere  is  proof  againft  proof, 
of  wKich  the  ftrongeft  muft  prevail,  but  ftill  with  a 
diminution  of  its  Jtbrce,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
antagonift. 

.  A.miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and 
as  a  firm  and  imalterable  experience  has  eftabliihed 
thefe  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fad,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more 
than  probable#  that  all  men  muft  die;  that  lead  can- 
not of  itfelf  remain  Appended  in  the  air ;  that  fire 
confames  wood,  and  is  extinguiihed  by  water ;  unlefs 
it  be,  that  theie  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a  violation  of 
thefe  laws,  or  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to  prevent 
them?  Nothing  is  efteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pen in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle 
that  a  man  feemingly  in  good  health  ihould  die  on  a 
Aidden ;  becaufe  fuch  a  kind  of  death,  though  more 
unufual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  ob^ 
ferved  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  dead 
man  fhould  come  to  life ;  becaufe  that  has  never  been 
fbferved  in  any  age  or  country*  There  muft,  there- 
fore, be  a  uniform  experience  againft  every  miracu- 
lous event,  otherwife  the  event  would  not  merit  that 
appellation.  And  as  an  uniform  experience  amounts 
to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full  praqf  from 
the  nature  of  the  fad:  againft  the  exiftence  of  any 
miracle;  nor  can  fuch  a  proof  be.deftroyed,  or  the 
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tbitticle  refitdered  f^redible^  but  by  on  c^poute  proof, 
which  iy  fuperior  *,  - 

The  plain  confequence  is  (and  it  isf  a  general  tna- 
xirti  worthy  of  our  attention),  **  That  Ab  teftimony 
<<  is  fufficient  to  eitablifii  a  miracle,  unleis  the  te^- 
^[  mony  be  of  fach  a  kind,  that  its  faliehood  would 
'*  be  more  miraculous  thah  the  fa£t  which  it  endea- 
**  vours  to  eftablifh :  And  even  in  that  cafe  there  is 
f  *  a  mutual  deftrudion  of  arguments,  and  the  fupetior 
**  only  gives  us  an  affurance  fuitable  to  that  degree 
^^  of  force  which  reniains  after  deduding  the'in- 
f*  ferior."  When  any  one  tells  me,  that  he  faw  a 
dead  man  reftored  to  life,  1  immediately  coniider  with 
Inyfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable  tnat  this  petfon 
ihould  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  faft 
which  he  relates  flioqkl  really  have  happened.  I 
weigh  the  one  miracle  againft  the  other ;  and  accor* 
ding  to  the  fuperiority  which  I  difcover,  I  pronounce 
iny  decifion,  and  always  rejed  the  greater  miracle. 
If  the  falfehood  of  his  teftimony  Would  be  more  mi- 
raculous than  the  event  which  he  relates ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  he  pretend  to  cotnmand  my  belief 
or  opinion. 

P  A  R  T    IL 

•  In  the  foregoing  reafoning  we  have  Aippofed  that 
the  teftimony,  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may 
poflibly  amount  to  an  entire  proof,  and  that  the  falfe^ 
hood  of  that  teftimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy:  But 
it  is  eafy  to  fhow,  that  we  have  been  a  ^cBt  deal  to# 
liberal  in  our  conceffion,  and  that  there  never  was  a 
miraculous  event  eftabliihed  on  fo  foil  an  evidence. 
For,  ^f^?,  There  is  not  to  be  found,  in  all  hiftory^ 
any  miracle  attefted  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
of  fuch  unqueftioned  good  fenfe,  education,  and  learn- 
ing, as  to  fccure  us  againft  all  delufion  in  themfelvcs ; 
of  fuch  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond 
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all  fufpicioa  of  any  defign  to  deceive  others;  of  fuch 
credit. and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  their  being  detected 
in  any  &l£ehood ;  and  at  the  fame  time^  attefting  fads 
performed  in  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  cele-> 
brated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  deteftion 
unavoidable :  All  which  circumflances  are  requiiite 
to  give  us  a  full  aiTurance  in  the  teftimony  of  men*. 

Secondly 9  We  may  obferve  in  human  nature  a  prin* 
ciple,  which,  if  ftridly  examined,  will  be  found  to 
diminilh  extremely  the  aflurance  which  we  might, 
from  human  teftimony,  have  in  aby  kind  of  prodigy. 
The  maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  condud  our- 
felves  in  our  reafonings,  is,  that  the  objeds,  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  refemble  tholb  of  which  we 
have;  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  moft  ufual  is 
always  moft  probable;  and  that  where  there  is  an 
oppofition  of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  fuch  as  are  founded  on  the  greateft  number 
of  paft  obfervations :  But  though,  in  proceeding  by ' 
this  rule,  we  readily  rejed  any  fad  which  is  unufual 
and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree;  yet  in  advan- 
cing farther,  the  mind  obferves  not  always  the  fame 
rule ;  but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd 
and  miraculous,  it  rather  the  more  readily  admits  of 
fuch  a  fad,  upon  account  of  that  very  circumftance 
which  ought  to  deftroy  all  its  authority.   The  paffion 
oifurprije  and  wonder^  ariiing  from  miracles,  being 
an  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  feniible  tendency  to- 
wards the  belief  of  thofe  events  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived.    And  this  goes  fo  far,  that  even  thofe  who 
cannot  enjoy  this  pleafure  immediately,  nor  can  be- 
lieve thofe  miraculous  events  of  which  they  are  infor- 
med, yet  love  to  partake  of  the  fatisfadion  at  fecond- 
hand  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a  pride  and  delight 
in  exciting  the  admiration  of  others. 

With  what  greedinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts 
of  travellers  received,  their  defcriptions  of  fea  and 
l^d  monftersy  their  relations  of  wonderfiil  adven- 
tures, 
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tureSy  ftrange  men,  and  uncouth  manners?  fiut  if  the 
fpirit  of  religion  join  itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there 
is  an  end  of  conunon  lenie;  and  human  teftimony,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  loies  all  pretenfions  to  authority. 
A  religionifl  may  be  an  enthufiaft,  and  imagine  he 
fees  what  has  no  reality :  He  may  know  his  narrative 
to  be  falfe,  and  yet  oerfevere  in  it  with  the  beft  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  for  the  iake  of  promoting  fo 
holy  a  caufe:  Or  even  where  this  delufion  has  not 
place,  vanity,  excited  by  fo  ftrong  a  temptation,  ope- 
rates on  him  more  powerfully,  than  on  the  reft  of 
mankind  in  any  other  circumftances^  and  felf-intereft 
with  equal  force*  His  ^auditors  may  not  have,  and 
commonly  have  not,  fufficient  judgment  to  canvafs 
his  evidence:  What  judgment  they  have,  they  re- 
nounce by  principle,  in  thefe  fublime  and  myfterious 
fubjcOls:  Or  if  they  were  ever  fo  willing  to  employ 
iU  paffion  and  a  heated  imagination,  difturb  the  re- 
g\ilurity  of  its  operations.  Their  credulity  encreafes 
his  impudence ;  and  his  impudence  overpowers  their 
credulity. 

£lo<juence,  when  at  its  higheft  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  h)r  realbn  or  refle£Uon;  but  addrefling  itielf  en- 
tirely to  tlie  fancy  or  the  afiedions,  captivates  the 
willin/i;  hearers,  and  fubdues  their  underftanding. 
Jluppilyi  thi:»  pitch  it  feldom  attains,  fiut  what  a 
TtiLLY  or  u  Pjemqsthsnjes  could  fcarcely  effed 
nvvr  u  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  every  C^ir* 
Mm^  every  itinerant  or  ftationary  teacher  can  perform 
over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  de-- 
ftrrr,  by  touching  fuch  grofs  and  vulgar  paffions. 

'jiic  many  inftances  of  forged  miracles  and  pro- 

(ilitcics,  and  fupematural  events,  which,  in  all  ages, 
mve  either  been  deteded  by  contrary  evidence,  or 
wbiclideted  themfelves  by  their  abfurdity,  prove fuf- 
flciently  the  ftrong  propenfity  of  mankind  to  the  ex- 
Craordiimry  and  the  marvellous,  and  ought  reafonably 
U$  hanct  u  Aifpicion  againft  all  relations  of  this  kincL 
7'hio  in  our  natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard 
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to  the  mod  common  and  moft  credible  events.  For  in* 
ftance,  there  is  no  kind  of  report  which  rifes  fo  eafily, 
and  fpreads  fo  quickly,  efpecially  in  country  places 
and  provincial  towns,  as  thofe  concerning  marriages: 
infomuch  that  two  young  perfons  of  equal  condition 
never  fee  each  other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood immediately  join  them  together.  The  pleafure 
of  telling  a  piece  of  news  fo  interefling,  of  propaga^ 
ting  it,  and  of  being  the  firft  reporters  of  it,  fpreads 
the  intelligence.  And  this  is  fo  well  known,  that  no 
man  of  fenfe  gives  attention  to  thefe  reports,  till  he 
find  them  confirmed  by  foxne  greater  evidence.  Do 
not  the  fame  paffibns,  and  others  ftill  ftronger,  incline 
the  generality  of  mankind  to  believe  and  report,  with 
the  greateit  vehemence  and  aflurance,  all  religious 
miracles  ? 

Thirdly.  It  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  againil 
all  fupernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they 
are  obfetved  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  e* 
ver  given  admiifion  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will 
be  found  to  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and 
barbarous  anceftors,  who  tranfmitted  them  with  that 
inviolable  fandion  and  authority  which  always  at- 
tend received  opinions.  When  we  perufe  the  firft 
hiftories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  our- 
felves  tranfported  into  fome  new  world ;  where  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  disjointed,  and  every  ele^ 
roent  performs  its  operation^  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  it  does  at  prefent.  Battles,  revolutions, 
peftilence,  famine,  and  death,  are  never  the  effed  of 
thofe  natural  caufes  which  we  experience.  Prodi- 
gies, omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obfcure  the 
tew  natural  events  that  aire  intermingled  with  them. 
But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ageSj» 
we  foon  learn,  that  there  is  nothing  myfterious  or 
fupernatural  in  the  cafe,  but  that  all  proceeds  from 
XY^^  ttfual  propenfity  of  mankind  towards  the  mar. 
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vellous;  and  that  though  this  inclination  may  at  in- 
tervals receive  a  check  from  fenfe  and  learnings 
it  can  never^  be  thoroughly  extirpated  from  human 
nature. 

It  isjlrange^  2l  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  fay,  upon- 
the  perufal  of  thefe  wonderful  hiftorians^  that  Juch 
prodigious  events  never  happen  in  our  days.  But  it  is 
nothing  ftrange,  I  hope,  that  xa^n  (hould  lie  in  all 
ages.  You  mud  furely  have  feen  inftances  enow  of 
that  frailty.  You  have  yourfelf  heard  many  fuch 
marvellous  ^relations  ilarted,  which,  being  treated 
with  fcorn  by  all  the  wife  and  judicious,  have  at 
laft  been  abandoned  even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  afiur* 
^,  that  thofe  renowned  lies,  which  have  fpresd 
and  flburiihed  to  fuch  a  monftrous  height,  arofe  from 
like  beginnings  ;  but  being  fown  in  a  more  proper 
jbil,  fhot  up  at  lail  into  prodigies  almoft  equal  to 
thofe  which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wife  policy  in  that  falfe  prophet  Alexan- 
der, who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  fo  fa- 
mous, to  lay  the  firil  fcene  of  his  impoilures  in  Faph- 
tAGONiA,  where,  as  Lucian  tells  us^  the  people 
were  extremely  ignorant  and  ftupid,  and  ready  to 
fwallow  even  the  groffeft  delufion.  People  at  a 
diftance,  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  the  matter 
at  all  worth  enquiry,  have  no  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving better  information.  The  (lories  come  mag- 
nified to  them  by  a  hundred  circumftances.  Fools 
are  induflrious  in  propagating  the  impofture ;  while 
the  wife  and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to 
deride  its  abfurdity,  without  informing  themfelves 
of  the  particular  fads  by  which  it  may  be  diftinft- 
ly  refuted.  And  thus  the  impofter  above-mentioned 
was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Paphla- 
coNiANs,  to  the  enlifting  of  votaries,  even  among 
the  Grecian  philofophers,  and  men  of  the  moft  e- 
minent  rank  and  diftindion  in  Rome  :  Nay,  could 
engage  the  attention  of  that  fage  emperor  Marcus 
AuRELius;  fo  far  as  to  make  him  truft  the  fuccefs 
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of  3  ntilitary  expedition  to  his  deluSve  prophecies^ 
,  The  advantages  are  fo  great,  of  ftarting  an  in^pof-^ 
ture  among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  though 
the  delufion  ihould  be  too  grofs  to  impoTe  on  the  gey 
nerality  of  thena(^ie;Aw:A,  though  feldom^  isfoinetimes 
the  cafej^  it  has  a  much  better  chance  for  fucceed-' 
ing  in  remote  countries,  than  if  the  firft  fcene  had 
been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts  and  knowledge. 
The  moft  ignorant  and  barbarous  of  tbefe  barbariaQt 
carry  the  report  abroad.     None  of  their  countrymeB 
have  a  large  correfpondence,  or  fufficient  credit  an4 
authority  to  contradid  and  beat  down  the  delufioq* 
Mens  inclination  to  the  marvellous  has  full  oppor- 
tunity to  difplay  itfelf.     And  thus  a  ftory,  which,  is 
univerfally  exploded  in  the,  place  where  it  was  fiirft 
ftarted,  (hall  pafs  for  certain  at  a  thoufand  miles 
diftance.     But  bad  Alexander  fixed  bis  refidence 
at  Athens,  the  pfailofophers  of  that  renowned  mart 
of  learning  had  immediately  i^read,  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  empire^  their  fenfe  of  the  matter; 
which,  being  fuppprted  by  fo  ^reat  authority,  and 
difplayed  by  ail  the  force  of  reafon  atnd  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind.     It  is  true, 
LuciAN,  palling  by  chance  through  Paphlagonia, 
had  an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good  office. 
But  though  much  to  be  wiflied,  it  does  not  always 
happen,  that  every  AI'Exandek  meets  with  a  Lucian, 
ready  to  expofe  and  detect  his  impoflures. 

I  may  add  as  a  fourth  reafon,  which  diminifhes 
the  authority  of  prodigies,  that  ther^  is  no  tefli- 
mony  for  any,  even  thofe  which  have  not  been  ex- 
prefsly  deteded,  that  is  not  oppofed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  witnelies  v  fo  that  not  only  the  miracle 
deftroys  the  credit  of  teftimony^  but  the  teflimony 
deflroys  itfelf.  To  make  this  the  better  underftood^ 
let  US  coniider,  that,  in  matters  of  religion,  what- 
ever is  different  is  contrary ;  and  that  it  is  impolEble 
the  religions  of  ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey,  ofSiAM, 
and  of  China,  fhpuld,  all  of  them>  be  eftablifhed 
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on  any  folid  foundation.    Every  miracle,  therefor^ 

Eretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  thefe  rcf- 
gions  (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles),  as  its 
direct  fcope  is  to  eflablifh  the  particular  fyftem  to 
which  it  is  attributed  j   fo  has  it  the  fame  force; 
though  more  indiredtly,  to  overthrow  every  other  fy-^ 
ftcm.    In  deftroying  a  rival  fyftem,  it  likewife  de* 
ftroys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles  on  which  that  fy- 
ftem was  eftabliflied;  fb  that  all  the  prodigies  of  diSef- 
rent  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fads ; 
and  the  evidencesof  thefe  prodigies,  whethet  weak  of 
ftrong,  as  oppoflte  to  each  other.     According  to  this 
method  of  reafoning,  when  we  believe  any  mirade  of 
Mahom£t  or  his  fucceflors,  we  have  for  our  warrant 
the  teftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians  :  And.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  authority  of 
Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  in  ij^ort, 
of  rfl  the  authors  and  witneflcs,  Grecian,  CHiJtj2S£^ 
and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  mi- 
racle in  their  particular  religicfa ;  I  fay,  we  are  to 
regard  their  teftimony  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they 
hsS  mentioned  that  Mahometan  miracle,  and  had 
in  cxprefs  terms  contradifted  it,  with  the  feme  cer- 
tainty as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.    This 
argument  may  appear  over  fubtile  and  refined ;  but" 
is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reafoning  of  a 
judge,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  credit  of  twa  witnefles, 
maintaining  a  crime  againft  any  oite,  is  deftroyed  by 
the  teftimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have 
been  two  hundred  leagues  diftant,    at  Itoe  fame 
inftant  when  the  crime  is  f^d  to  have  been  commit- 
ted. 

One  of  the  beft  attefted  miracles  in  all  prophane 
hiftory,  is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian, 
wh6  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means 
of  his  fpittle,  and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of 
his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a  vifion  of  the  god  Serapis^ 
who  had  enjoined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Em- 
peror for  thefe  miraculous  cures.    The  ftory  may 
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be  feen  in  that  fine  hiftorian* ;  where  evety  circum- 
ftance  feems  to  atdd  Weight  to  the  teftimony,  and 
might  bef  difplayed  at  large  with  all  the  force  of  ar- 
gument and  eloquence,  if  any  one  were  now  con- 
cerned to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  exploded 
and  idolatrous  fuperilition.  The  ^gravity,  folidity,^ 
age,  and  probity  of  fo  great  an  emperor,  who, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  hk  life,  tonverfed  in  a 
familial*  manner  with  his  friends  ismd  courtiers,  and 
never  affected  thofe  extraordinary  airs  df  divinity 
aftumed  by  Al£Xand£K  and  Demstiiius.  The 
hiftorian,  a  cotemporary  waiter,  noted  for  candout 
and  veracity,  and  withal  the  greateft  and  moft 
penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all  antiquity ;  and 
to  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity,  that  he  even 
lies  \inder  the  contrary  imputation,  of  atheifm  and 
prophaneiiefs :  The  perfons,  from  wbofe  authority 
he  relacett  the  miracle,  of  eftablifhed  ch^radler  for 
judgment  and  veracity^  as  we  may  well  prefume ; 
eye-witnefies  of  the  fa^,  and  confirming  their  tefti- 
mony,  after  the  Flavian  family  wa&dcfpoiled  of  the 
empire,  and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward  as  the 
price  of  a  lie.  Utrufnque^  qiti  interfuerr^  nunc  qua- 
que  mefnorarUf  pqftquaiti  nullum  tnendacio  pretium. 
To  which  if  we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  fads, 
as  related,  it  will  appear,  that  no  'evidence  can 
well  be  fuppofed  ftronger  for  fo  grofs  and  fo  palpable 
a  falfehood. 

There  is  alfo  a  memorable  ftory  related  by  Car- 
dinal DB  Retz,  which  may  well  deferve  our  confi- 
deration.  When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into 
Spain,  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies,  he 
paffed  through  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arracon, 
where  he  was  (hown,  in  the  cathedral,  a  man,  who 
had  ferved  feven  years  as  a  door-keeper,  and  was 
well  known  to  every  body  in  town  that  had  ever 
paid  his  devotions  at  that  church.  He  had  been 
feen,  for  fo  long  a  time,  wanting  a  leg ;  but  recover- 
ed 

.   *  Htft«  lib.  V.  cap.  8.   SuBT0NiU8  gives  neaHy  the  fame  account 
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ed  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
(tump  ;  and  the  cardinal  afiures  us,  that  he  (aw  him 
tvith  two  legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  aU 
the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  company 
in  town  were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
fad.;  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous 
devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle* 
Here  the  t^Iater  was  alfo  cotemporary  to  the  fuppofed 
prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and  libertine  ch^rader, 
as  well  as  of  great  genius;  the  miracle  of  fo  fmgutar 
a  nature  as  coidd  fcarcely  adiAit  of  a  counterfeit,  and 
thie  witnefli^s  .very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  in  a 
manner  fpedators  of  the  fad  to  which  they  gave  their 
teftimony.  And  what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of 
the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  fuprife  on  this 
jocpaiioiiy  is,  th^t  the  cardinal  himfelf,  who  relates 
the  ftory,  feems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it|  and 
ccMifequently  cannot  be  fuipeded  of  any  concurrence 
in  the  holy  fraud.  He  confid^red  juftly ,  that  it  w^  not 
requifite,  in  order  to  rejed  a  fad  of  this  nature,  to 
be  able  accurately  to  difprove  the  teftimony,  and  to 
trace  its  fidfehood,  through  all  the  circumlt^ices  of 
knavery  and  credulity  which  produced  it.  He  knew, 
that,  as  this  was  commonly  altogether  impofiible  at 
any  fmall  diflance  of  time  and  place  ;  fo  was  it  ex- 
tremely diiScult,  even  where  one  was  immediately 
prefent,  by  reafon  of  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  cun- 
ning, and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  concluded,  like  ajufl  reafoncr,  thatfuch 
an  evidence  carried  falfehood  upon  the  very  face  of 
it;  and  that  a  miracle,  fupported  by. any  human 
teftimony,  was  more  properly  a  fubjed  of  derifion 
than  of  argument. 

There  furely  never  was  a  greater  numbet  of  mi- 
racles afcribed  to  one  perfon,  than  thofe  which  were 
lately  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon 
the  tomb  of  Abbi  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenjst, 
with  whofe  fandity  the  people  were  fo  long  delu- 
ded.    The  curing  of  the  fick^  giving  hearing  to  the 
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deaf,  and  fight  to  the  blind,  were  every  where  talk-: 
ed  of  as  the  ufual  eSeds  of  that  holy  fepulchre.  But 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  many  of  the  miracles 
were  immediately  proved  updl  the  fpot,  before  judges 
of  unqueflioned  integrity^  attefted  by  witneffes  of 
credit  and  diftindtion,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the 
moft  eminent  theatre  th^  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor 
is  this  all :  A  relation  of  them  was  publifhed  and 
difperfed  every  where ;  nor  were  the  Jefuits^  though 
a  learned  body,  fupported  by  the  civU  magiftrate^ 
and  determined  enemies  to  thdfe  bpihiohs^  in  whofe 
favour  the  miracles  were  £ud  to  have  been  wifought^ 
ever  able  diftinftly  to  refute  dr  deted:  them*. 
Where  fliall  we  find  fuch  a  number  of  circnmftances^ 
agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one  fad  ?  And  what 
have  we  to  oppofe  to  fuch  a  cloud  of  witnefies,  but 
the  abfolute  impoflibility  or  miraculous  nature  of  the 
events  which  they  relate  ?  And  this,  furely,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reafonable  people,  will  alone  be  regarded 
as  a  fufficient  refutation. 

Is  the  confequence  juft^  becaufe  fome  human 
teflimony  has  the  utmoft  force  and  authority  in  fome 
cafes,  when  it  relates  the  battle  of  Fhilippi  or  Phar-* 
SAL  I A  for  inflance }  that  therefore  all  kinds  pf  tefti- 
inony  muft,  in  all  cafes,  have  equal  force  and  autho-^ 
lity?  Suppofe  that  the  C^eisarean  and  Pompeian 
fadions  had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  vidtory  in 
thefe  battles,  and  that  the  hiftorians  of  each  party 
had  uniformly  afcribed  the  advantage  to  their  own 
fide }  how  could  mankind,  at  this  diftance,  have 
been  able  to  determine  between  them  ?  The  con- 
trariety is  equally  ftrong  between  the  miracles  related 
by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch,  and  thofe  delivered 
by  Mariana,  Bbi^e,  or  any  monkifh  hiftorian. 

The  wife  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  re- 
port which  favours  thepaflion  of  the  reporter;  whe- 
ther it  magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himfelf, 
or  in  any  other  way  ftrikes  in  with  his  natural  incli- 
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nations  and  propenfities.  But  what  greater  tempta^ 
ticm  than  to  appear  a  miflionary,  a  prophet,  an  am- 
baflador  from  heaven?  Who  would  not  encounter 
many  dangers  and  difficidtieSy  in  order  to  attain  fa 
iublime  a  cbarafter?  (^  i^  by  the  help  of  vanity 
and  a  heated  imaginatibBy  a  man  has  firft  made 
a  convert  of  himfelfy  and  entered  ferioufly  into 
the  delufioa ;  who  ever  &raples  to  make  ufe  of  pious 
frauds,  in  fiipport  of  £>  holy  and  meritorious  a 
caufe  ? 

The  finallefi  fpturk  itfay  here  kindle  into  the 
greateft  flame ;  becaufe  tke  materials  are  always 
prepared  for  it.  The  avidum  genus  auricularum*, 
the  gazing  populace,  recieve  greedily,  without  ex- 
amination, whatever  foothes  £upet:ftition,  and  pro* 
motes  wonder. 

How  many  (lories  of  this  nature,  have,,  in  ail  ages^ 
been  detected  and  exploded  in  their  infkncy  ?  How 
many  more  have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and 
have  afterwards  funk  into  negleA  and  oblivion? 
Where  fuch  reports,  therefore,  fly  about,  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  phaenomenon  is  obvious ;  and  we  judge 
in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  obfervation, 
when  WQ  account  for  it  by  thie  known  and  natural 
principles  of  credulity  and  delufion.  And  ihall  we, 
rather  than  have  a  recourfe  to  fo  natural  a  folution, 
allow  of  a  miraculous  violation  of  the  mofl  eftablifii- 
ed  laws  of  nature  ? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a 
fiiKchood  in  any  private  or  even  public  hiftory,  at  the 
phicc  where  it  is  faid  to  happen;  much  more  when 
thv  licnvi  is  removed  to  ever  fo  fmall  adiftance.  Even 
a  roiirt  of  judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy, 
and  jiulKnuMit  which  they  can  employ,  find  themfelves 
often  at  a  loik  to  didinguifli  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  the  moil  recent  adions.  But  the  matter  never 
t'omeu  tci  any  iflue.  if  truftcd  to  the  common  method 
of  ultcrcutiou'  and  debate  and  flying  rumours;  efpe- 

cially 
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eially  when  ihens  pailions  have  taken  part  on  eithec 
fide* 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions^  the  wife  and  learns 
ed  commonly  efteem  the  matter  too  inconfiderable  to 
deferve  their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  after- 
wards they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude^  the  feafon  is  now 
paft,  and  the  records  and  witnefles,  which  might  clear 
up  the  matter,  have  perifhed  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detedion  remain,  but  thofe  which 
muft  be  drawn  from  the  very  teftimony  itfelf  of  the 
reporters :  And  thefe,  though  always  fufficient  with 
the  judicious  and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  £ne  to 
fall  under  the  comprehetifion  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  no  teilimony 
foi^  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  pra« 
bability,  much  lefs  to  a  proof;  and  that  even  fuppo« 
ling  it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  oppofed  by 
another  proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fadt  which  it  would  endeavour  to  eflablifh.  It  is  ex^ 
perience  only  which  gives  authority  to  human  teili- 
mony; and  it  is  the  fame  experience  which  allures 
us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  thefe  two 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  fubtradt  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace 
an  opinion,  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  with 
that  afilirance  which  arifes  from  the  remainder.  But 
according  to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  fub- 
tradtion,  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts 
to  an  entire  annihilation;  and  therefore' we  may  efla- 
blifii  it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  teftimony  can 
have  fuch  force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a 
juft  foundation  for  any  fuch  fyftem  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked^ 
when  I  fay,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  fo 
as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  religion.  For 
I  own,  that  otherwife,  there  may  poffibly  be  miracles 
or  violations  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  admit  of  pr^f  from  human  teftimony ; 

1  2  though 
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though  perhaps  it  will  he  impoffihle  ta  find  any  fuch 
in  all  the  records  of  hiftoiy.     Thus,  fuppofe  all  au- 
thors, in  all  languages,  agree,  that,  from  the  firft  of 
January  i6cc,  there  was  a  total  darknefs  over  the 
tihde  earth  for  eight  davs:  Suppofe  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  event  is  ftill  ftrong  and 
li^'ely  among  the  people:  That  all  travellers,  who  re- 
turn from  foreign  countries,  hring  us  accounts  of  the 
Ume  tradition,  without  the  kaft  variation  or  contra- 
diction :  It  is  evident,  that  our  prefent  philofophers, 
inftead  of  doubting  the  fad,  ought  to  receive  it  as 
cert;un«  and  ought  to  fearch  for  the  cauies  whence  it 
might  l»  derived*    The  decay,  corruption,  and  dif- 
iblution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by 
fo  many  analogies  that  any  phsenomenon  which  feems 
to  hare  a  tendency  towards  that  cataftrophe,  comes 
within  the  reach  of  human  teftim<»iy,  if  that  tefli- 
mony  be  very  extenfive  and  uniform. 

Rut  fuppoic  that  all  the  hiftorians  who  treat  of 
JEn\^;.ani>  ihouM  agree,  that  on  the  firft  of  January 
lOcc*  Qtieen  Elizabeth  died;  that  both  before  and 
artci  her  death  flie  was  feen  by  her  phyficians  and 
the  w  luJe  court,  as  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  her  rank; 
tliul  her  fucceffor  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
bv  the  parliumcnt ;  and  that,  after  being  interred  a 
month,  the  again  appeared,  refumed  the  throne,  and 
gvwonieU  En  GLAND  for  three  years:  Imuft  confefs  that 
1  thou  Id  be  furprifed  at  the  concurrence  of  fo  many 
ovUl  circumftances,  but  (hould  not  have  the  leaft  in- 
( linution  to  believe  fo  miraculous  an  event.  I  (hould 
not  doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  thofe  other 
pulUir  circumftanees  that  followed  it:  I  (hould  only 
ulVrrt  it  to  have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither 
was,  nor  poflibly  could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain 
DhjcOl  to  nie  the  difficulty,  and  almoft  impo(fibility, 
or  iUTcivingthe  world  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence. 
Tho  wifddm  and  folid  judgment  of  that  renowned 
C|uiTn,  with  the  little  or  no  advantage  which  (he 
could  reap  from  fo  poor  an  artifice :  all  this  might 

aftonifh 
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afloniih  me ;  but  I  would  ftill  reply,  that  the  knavery 
and  folly  of  men  are  fuch  common  phsenomena, 
that  I  fhould  rather  believe  the  moft  extraordinary 
events  to  arife  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of 
fo  fignal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  Ihould  this  miracle  be  afcribed  to  any  new  fy-^ 
ftem  of  religion ;  men  in  all  ages  have  been  fo  much 
impofed  on  by  ridiculous  ftories  of  that  kind,  that  this 
very  circumftance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat, 
and  fufficient  with  all  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  makie 
them  rejed  the  fad,  but  even  rejeft  it  without  farther 
examination.  Though  the  Being,  to  whom  the  mi"^ 
racle  is  afcribed,  be  in  this  cafe  Almighty,  it  does  not 
upon  that  account  become  a  whit  more  probable ; 
fince  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or 
adlions  of  fuch  a  Being,  otherwife  than  from  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  of  his  produdions  in  the 
ufual  courfe  of  nature.  This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft 
obfervation,  and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  inftances 
of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men,  with 
thofe  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  mira- 
cles, in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  is  moft  likely 
and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more 
common  in  the  teftimony  concerning  religious  mira- 
cles, than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of 
fad ;  this  muft  diminifti  very  much  the  authority  of 
the  former  teftimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general 
refolution,  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  fpecious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  embraced  the  fame  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning.  "  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  make 
^*  a  colledion  or  particular  hiftory  of  all  monfters 
'*  and  prodigious  births  or  produdions,  and,  in  a 
^*  word,  of  every  thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary 
'*  in  nature.  But  this  muft  be  done  with  the  moft 
^*  fevere  fcrutiny,  left  we  depart  from  truth.  Above 
^*  all,  every  relation  muft  be  confidered  as  fufpicious 
^*  which  depends  in  any  degree  upon  religion,  as  the 
^^  prodigies  of  Livy;  And  no  lefs  fo,  every  thing  that 
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••  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  natural  magic  or 
'*  alchymy,'  or  fuch  authors  who  ieem,  all  of  them, 
*^  to  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  fer  fallehood 
«  and  fable*" 

I  am  the  better  pleafed  with  the  method  of  reafon* 
ing  here  delivered^  as  I  think  it  may  ferve  to  con-> 
found  thofe  dangerous  friends  or  difguifed  enemies  to 
the  Cbri/lian  RtUgion  who  have  underaken  to  defend 
it  by  the  principles  of  human  reafon.  Our  moil  holy 
religion  is  founded  on  Faitb^  not  on  reafon;  and  it  is 
a  fure  method  of  expofing  it  to  put  it  to  fuch  a  trial 
as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this 
more  evident,  let  us  examine  thofe  miracles  related 
in  fcripture ;  and  not  to  lofe  ourfelves  in  too  wide  a 
field,  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  as  we  find  in 
the  Ptntateticb^  which  we  (hall  examine  according  to 
the  principles  of  thefe  pretended  Chriftians,  not  as 
the  word  or  teftimony  ot  God  himfelf,  but  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mere  human  writer  and  hiftorian.  Here 
then  we  are  firfl  to  canfider  a  book,  prefented  to  us 
by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age 
when  they  were  ftill  more  barbarqus,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability long  after  the  faCts  which  it  relates,  corro- 
boratpd  by  no  concurring  teftimony,  and  refembling 
thofe  fabulous  accounts  which  every  nation  gives  of 
its  origin.  Upon  reading  this  book,  we  find  it  full 
of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gives  an  account  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent :  Of  our  fall  from  that  ftate : 
Of  the  i^e  of  man  extended  to  near  a  thoufand  years : 
Of  the  deftruf^ioa  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of  the 
atbit^ary  choice  of  one  people^  as  the  favourites  of 
heaven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  au- 
thor: Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies 
the  moft  aftoniftiing  imaginafile :  X  defire  any  one  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  a  ferious  con- 
lideration  declare,  whether  h(i  tbitiks  that  the  falfe- 
hood  of  fuch  a  book,  fupported  by  fuch  a  teftimony, 

would 
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would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miracalous  than  aU 
the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  however,  neceflary 
to  make  it  be  received  according  to  the  meafures  of 
probability  above  eftablifhed. 

What  we  have  faid  of  miracles  may  be  applied, 
without  any  variation,  to  p^phecies ;  and  indeed,  all 
prophecies  are  real  miracles ;  and,  as  fuch  only,  can 
be  admitted  as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not 
exceed  the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  fortel  futurt 
events,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  employ  any  prophecy 
as  an  argument  for  a  divine  miflion  or  authority  from 
heaven :  So  that  upon  the  wfeole  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Chrijlian  Religion  not  only  was  at  firft  attend- 
ed with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  catiaot  be  ht^ 
lieved  by  any  reafonable  perfon  without  one.  Mer^ 
reafon  is  infufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity : 
And  whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  aflent  to  it,  is  con* 
fcious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  whic^ 
iubverts  all  the  principles  of  liis  underftanding,  and 
gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  moft 
contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience. 


see 


SECTION    XI. 

% 

Of  a  Particular  Providemcs  and  of  a 

Future  State. 


IWas  lately  engaged  in  converfetioti  with  a  friend 
who  loves  fcepticaU  paradoxes ;  where,  though  h^ 
advanced  many  principles  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet  as  they  feern  to  be  curious,  and  to  beat 
fome  relation  to  tihe  chain  of  reafoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  enquiry,  I  ihall  here  copy  them  from 
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my  memory  as  accurately  as  1  can,  in  order  to  fubmit 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Ouf  converfation  beg^n  with  my  admiring  the  fin- 
guiar  good  fortune  of  philofophy,  which  as  it  ^requires 
entire  lil^erty  abpve  all  other  privileges,  ^nd  chiefly 
ftourifhes  from  the  free  oppofition  of  fentiments  and 
argumentation,  received  its  firft  birth  iq  an  age  and 
country  of  freedom  and  toleration,  aqd  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  nipft  extravagant  principles,  by 
any  creeds,  confeflions,  qr  penal  ftatutes.  For,  ex- 
cept the  baniftimeiit  of  Protagpras,  and  t^e  death 
of  Socrates,  which  1^  event  proceeded  partly  from 
ptber  motives,  there  are  (carcely  any  inftances  to  be 
met  with,  in  ancient  hiftoiy,  of  this  bigoted  jealoufy 
jvith  which  the  prefent  ?tge  is  fo  much  inf^fted-  Epi- 
curus lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace 
i^d  tranquillity:  Epicureans*  were  even  admitted 
to  receive  the  facerdotal  ch^rader,  and  to  officiate  at 
the  alt^r,  in  the  pioft  facred  rites  of  the  eftablilhed 
religion ;  And  the  public  encouragement  \  of  penfions 
and  falaries  was  afrorde4  eqvaliy,  by  the  wifeft  of  all 
the  Roman  emperors  |,  to  the  profeflbrs  of  every  fed: 
of  philofophy.  How  requifite  fuch  kind  of  treat- 
ment was  to  philofophy,  in  her  early  youth,  will 
eafily  be  conceived,  if  we  refled,  that,  even  at  pre- 
fent, when  fhe  may  be  fuppofed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
buft,  (he  be^rs  with  much  difficulty  X\^  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  and  thofe  harfli  winds  of  calumny  and 
perfecution  whiph  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  fays  my  friend^  as  the  Angular  good 
fortune  of  philofophy,  what  feems  to  refult  from  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in 
every  age  and  nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of 
which  you  complain,  as  f9  fatal  to  philofophy,  is 
really  her  offspring,  who,  after  allying  with  fuperfti- 
tion,  feparates  hi^nfelf  entirely  from  the  intereft  of 
nis  parent,  and  l^ecomes  her  moft  inveterate  enemy 
and  perfecuto^.      Spegulatiye  dogmas  of  religion, 
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^e  prefent  occafions  of  fuch  furious  difpute,  could 
i>ot  poffibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world ;  when  mankind,  being  wholly  il- 
literate, formed  an  idea  of  religion  more  fuitable  to 
their  weak  apprehenfion,  and  compofed  their  facred 
tenets  of  fuch  tales  chiefly  as  were  the  objedls  of  tra- 
ditional belief,  more  than  of  argument  or  difputation* 
After  the  firft  alarm,  therefore,  was  over,  which  arofe 
from  the  new  paradoxes  and  principles  of  the  philo-^ 
fophers ;  thefe  teachers  feem  ever  after,  during  the 
ages  of  antiquity,  to  have  lived  in  great  harmony 
with  the  eftablifhed  fuperftition,  and  to  have  made  a 
fair  partition  of  mankind  between  them ;  the  former 
claiming  all  the  learned  and  wife,  the  latter  poflelTr 
ing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  feems  then,  fay  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  never  fuppofe,  that  a  wife, 
magiftrate  can  juftly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of 
philofophy,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Epicurus,  which  deny-  • 
ing  a  divine  exiftence,  and  confequently  a  providence 
and  a  future  ftate,  feem  to  loofen  in  a  great  meafure 
the  ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  fuppofed,  for  that 
reafon,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civil  fociety. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fad  thefe  perfecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reafon,  or 
from  experience  of  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
philofophy;  but  arofe. entirely  from  paflion  and  pre- 
judice. But  what  if  I  ftiould  advance  farther,  and 
aifert,  that  if  Epicurus  had  been  accufed  before  the 
people,  by  any  of  Xh^  fycopbants  or  informers  of  thofe 
days,  be  could  eafily  have  defended  his  caufe,  and 
proved  his  principles  of  philofophy  to  be  as  falutary 
as  thofe  of  his  adverfaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  fuch 
zeal,  to  expofe  him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealoufy  ? 

I  wifh,  faid  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon 
fo  extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  fpeech  for  Epi- 
cuiius  which  might  fatisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens, 
if  you  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have 
contained  any  mob,  but  the  more  philofophical  part 

of 
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of  his  audience,  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
comprehending  his  arguments.  ** 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  fuch  con* 
ditions,  replied  he :  And  if  you  plealb,  I  ihall  fup- 
pofe  mjrfelf  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you 
Hand  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  (hall  deliver  you 
fuch  an  harangue  as  will  fell  aU  the  urn  with  white 
beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  ma- 
lice of  my  adverfaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  thefe  fuppofitions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians!  to  juftify  in  your 
aOfembly  what  I  maintained  in  my  fchool ;  and  I  find 
myfelf  impeached  by  furious  antagonifts,  inftead  of 
reafoning  with  calm  and  difpaffionate  enquirers.  Your 
deliberations,  which  of  right  fhould  be  direded  to 
queftions  of  public  good,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  diverted  to  the  difquifitions  of 
fpeculative  philofopby;  and  thefe  njagnificent,  but 
perhaps  firuitlefs  enquiries,  take  plape  of  your  more 
familiar  but  more  ufeful  occupations.  But  fo  far  as 
in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abufe.  We  fhall  not 
here  difpute  concerning  tlie  origin  and  government 
of  worlds.  We  fhall  only  enquire  how  far  fuch  que- 
ftions concern  the  public  intereft :  And  if  I  can  per- 
fuade  you,  that  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
peace  of  fociety  and  fecurity  of  government,  I  hope 
that  you  will  prefently  fend  us  back  to  our  fchools, 
there  to  examine,  at  leifure,  the  queftion  the  moft 
fublime,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  fpeculative 
of  all  philofophy. 

The  religious  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
tradition  of  your  forefathers,  and  doArine  of  your 
priefts  (in  which  I  willingly  acquiefce),  indulge  a 
rafh  curiofity,  in  trying  how  far  they  can  eftablifh  re- 
ligion upon  the  principles  of  reafon;  and  they  thereby 
excite,  inftead  of  fatisfying,  the  doubts  which  natu- 
rally arife  from  a  diligent  and  fcrutinous  enquiry. 
They  paint,  in  the  moft  magnificent  colours,  the  or- 
der, beauty,  and  wife  arrangement  of  the  univerfe ; 

and 
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und  then  afk«  if  fuch  a  glorious  difplay  of  intelligence 
could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  cpncourfe  of  atoms  ; 
or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greateft  genius 
can  never  fufficiently  adniire  ?  I  ihall  not  examine 
the  juflQefs  of  this  argument.  I  ihall  allow  it  to  be 
as  folid  as  my  antagonifts  and  accufers  can  delire. 
It  is  fufficient,  if  I  can  prove  from  this  very  reafon- 
tng,  that  the  queftion  is  entirely  fpeculative,  and  that, 
when  in  my  philofophical  difquifitions,  I  deny  a  pro- 
vidence and  a  future  date,  I  undermine  not  the  foun- 
dations of  fociety,  but  advance  principles,  which  they 
themfclvcs,  upon  their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  con- 
(iftently,  muft  allow  to  be  folid  and  fatisfadtory. 

Youthen,  whoaremyaocqfcrs,  have  acknowleged, 
that  the  chief  or  fole  argument  for  a  divine  exiftence 
(  which  I  never  queftioned  )  is  derived  from  the  or- 
der of  nature  ;  where  there  appear '  fuch  marks  of 
^itelligence  and  deiign,  that  you  think  it  extrava- 
gant to  ailign  for  its  caufe,  eitlier  chance,  or  the 
blind  and  unguided  force  of  matter.  You  al- 
low, that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  efFe6ls 
to  caufes.  From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  in- 
fer, that  there  mull  have  been  projedl  and  fore- 
thought in  the  workman.  If  you  cannot  make  out 
this  point,  you  allow,  that  your  conclufion  fails  j- 
^d  you  pretend  not  to  eflablifh.the  concluiion  in  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  phaenomena  of  nature  will 
juftifiy.  Thefe  are  your  conceffions.  I  delire  you 
to  mark  the  confequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  caufe  from  an  efFc<9:^ 
we  muft  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can 
never  be,  allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any  qualities, 
but  what  are  exadly  fufficient  to  produce  the  efFeft. 
A  body  of  ten  ounces  raifed  in  any  fcale  may  ferve 
as  a  proof,  that  the  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds 
ten  ounces  ;  but  can  never  afford  a  reafon  that  it  ex- 
ceeds a  liundred.  If  the  caufe,  affigned  for  any 
effeft,  be  not  fufficient  to  produce  it,  we  mufl  either 
fejedt  that  caufe,  or  add  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  will 
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giYe  it  a  juft  proportion  to  the  eJSed.  But  if  we 
Efcribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of 
producing  other  effefts,  we  can  only  indulge  the  li- 
cence of  conjedure,  and  arbitrarily  fuppofe  the 
exiftence  of  qualities  and  energies  without  reafon 
or  authority. 

The  fame  rule  holds,  whether  the  caufe  affigned 
be  brute  unconfcious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent 
being.  If  the  caufe  be  known  only  by  the  efFed, 
we  never  ought  to  afcribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond 
what  are  precifely  requifite  to  produce  the  effeft : 
Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return 
back  from  the  caufe,  and  infer  other  effisdfe  from  it, 
beyond  thofe  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No 
one,  merely  from  the  fight  of  one  of  Xeuxis's  pic- 
tures, could  know,  that  he  was  alfo  a  ftatuary  or  ar- 
chited:,  and  was  an  artift  no  lefs  fkilfiil  iil  ftone 
and  marble  than  in  colours.  The  talents  and  tafte, 
difpjbsiyed  in  the  particular  work  before  us ;  thefe  we 
may  fafely  conclude  the  workmen  to  be  poflefled  of. 
The  caufe  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  effeft ;  and 
if  we  exadlly  and  precifely  proportion  it,  we  fhall 
never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point  farther,  or 
afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  defign  or 
performance.  Such  qualities  muft  be  fomewhat  be- 
yond what  is  merely  requifite  for  producing  the  efiei^ 
which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  tlierefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors 
of  the  exiftence  or  order  of  the  univerfe ;  it  follows, 
that  they  poflcfs  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelli- 
gence, and  benevdence,  which  appears  in  their 
workmanfhip;  but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  pro- 
ved, except  we  call  in  the  afliftance  of  exaggeration 
iind  flattery  to  fnpply  the  defecls  of  argument  and 
leafoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any  attributes  at 
prefent  appear,  fo  fax  may  we  conclude  thefe  attri- 
burcsi  to  exift.  The  fuppofition  of  farther  attributes 
h  mere  hypothcfis ;  much  more  the  fuppofition,  that, 
ia  dilUnt  regions  of  fpace  or  periods  of  time,  there 
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has  beeil,  or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  difplay  of 
thefe  attributes,  and  a  fcheme  of  adminiitration  more 
fuitable  to  fuch  imaginary  virtues.  We  can  never 
be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  univerfe,  the  effed, 
to  Jupiter,  the  caufe ;  and  then  defcend  downwards, 
to  infer  any  new  efFe^  from  that  caufe;  as  if  thepre- 
fent  efFeds  alone  were  nc^  entirely  worthy  of  the  glo- 
rious attributes  which  we  afcribe  to  that  deity.  The 
*  knowkdgeofthccaufe being  derived folely  fromtheef- 
fed,  they  muft  be  exadlly  adjufted  td  each  other;  and 
the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the 
foundation  of  any  new  inference  and  conclufion. 

You  find  certain  phaenomena  in  nature.  You 
feek  a  caufe  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have 
found  him.  You  afterwards  become  fo  enamoured 
of  this  oflTspring  of  your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it 
impofliUe,  but  he  muft  produce  fomething  greater 
and  more  perfeft  than  the  prefent  fcene  of  things, 
which  is  fo  full  of  ill  and  diiorden  You  forget,  that 
this  fuperlative  intelligence  and  benevolence  are  en- 
tirely imaginary,  or,  at  leaft,  whithout  any  founda* 
tion  in  reafon  ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to  a* 
fcribe  to  him  any  qualities,  but  what  you  fee  he  has 
actually  exerted  and  difplayed  in  his  produ<fli<xis. 
Let  your  gods  therefore,  O  philofophers !  be  fuited 
to  the  prefent  appearances^  of  nature :  And  prefume 
not  to  alter  thefe  appearances  by  arbitrary  fuppofi- 
tions,  in  order  to  fuit  them  to  the  attributes,  which 
you  fo  fondly  afcribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priefts  and  poets,  fupported  by  your  au- 
thority, O  Athenians  !  talk  of  a  golden  or  filver  age, 
which  preceded  the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and  mifery, 
I  hear  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence. 
But  when  philofophers,  who  pretend  to  negled  au- 
thority, and  to  cultivate  reafon,  hold  the  fame  dif- 
courfe,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own,  the  fame  obfequious 
fubmiflion  and  pious  deference.  I  aik,  who  carried, 
them  into  the  celeftial  regions ;  who  admitted  them 
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into  the  council  of  the  gods  ;  who  opened  to  them 
the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thus  ralhly  affinu,  that 
their  deities  have  executed,  or  will  execute,  any 
purpofe  beyond  what  has  actually  appeared  ?  If  they 
tell  me,  that  they  have  mounted  on  the  fteps  or  by 
the  gradual  afcent  of  reafon,  and  by  drawing  in«^ 
ferences  from  effefts  td  caufes,  I  uill  infift,  that 
they  have  aided  the  afcent  of  reafon  by  the  wings  of 
imagination  ;  otherwife  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  caufes  to^ 
effefts  ;  prefuming,  that  a  more  perfeft  prpdudion 
than  the  prefent  world,  would  be  more  fuitable  to 
fuch  perfect  beings  as  the  gods,  and  foregetting 
that  they  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  to  thefe  celeftial 
beings  any  perfeftion  or  any  attribute,  but  what 
can  be  found  in  the  prefent  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitlefs  induftry  to  account  for  the 
ill  appearances  of  nature,  and  fave  the  honour  of  th6 
gods ;  while  we  muft  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that 
evil  and  diforder  with  which  the  world  fo  much  a- 
bounds.  The  obflinate  and  intraAable  qualities  of 
matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  obfervance  of  general 
laws,  or  fome  fuch  reafon,  is  the  fole  caufe,  which , 
controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Jupiter,  • 
and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  fenfi- 
ble  creature  fo  imperfed  and  fo  unhappy.  Thefe 
attributes,  then,  arc,  it  feems,  before-hand,  taken 
for  granted,  in  their  greateft  latitude.  And  upon 
that  fuppofition,  I  own,  that  fuch  conjedhires  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plaufible  folutions  of  the  ill 
phaenomena.  But  ftill  I  aflc.  Why  take  thefe  attri- 
butes for  granted  ;  or  why  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any 
qualities  but  what  adually  appear  in  ;the  effed  ? 
Why  torture  your  brain  to  juftify  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture upon  fuppofitions,  which,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  arc 
to  be  found  no  traces  in  the  courfe  of  nature? 

The  religious  hypothefis,  therefore,  muft  be  con- 
fidcred  only  as  ^  particular  method  of  accounting 
for  the  vifibk  phsenomena  of  the  univerfec  But  no 
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juft  reafoner  will  ever  prefume  to  infer  from  it  any 
fingle  fadty  and  alter  or  add  to  the  phsenomena  in  any 
fingle  particular.  If  you  think,  that  the  appearances 
of  thi'^rs  prove  fuch  caufes,  it  is  allowable  for  you 
to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
.thefe  caufes.  In  fuch  complicated  and  fublime  fub- 
jeds,  every  one  ihould  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of 
conjedure  and  argument.  But  here  you  ought  to 
reft.  If  you  come  backward,  and  arguing  from 
your  inferred  caufes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fad 
has  exifted,  or  will  exift,  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  fuller  difplay  of  particular  at- 
tributes ;  I  muft  admonifh  you,  that  you  have  de- 
parted from  the  method  of  reafoning  attached  to 
the  prefent  fubjed,  and  have  certainly  added  fome* 
thing  to  the  attributes  of  the  caufe  beyond  what 
appears  in  the  eSe(^;  otherwife  you  could  never^ 
with  tolerable  fenfe  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to 
the  efie£l,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  th# 
caufe. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odioufnefs  of  that  dodrine 
which  I  teach  in  my  fchool,  or  rather,  which  I  di- 
amine in  my  gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this 
whole  queftion,  wherein  the  fecurity  of  good  mo- 
rals, or  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety,  is  in  the 
leaft  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  fay,  and  fupreme  gover- 
nor of  the  world,  who  guides  the  courfe  of  events, 
and  punifhes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  difappoint- 
ment,  and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and 
fuccefs  in  all  their  undertakings.  But  furely,  I 
deny  not  the  courfe  itfelf  of  events,  which  lies  open 
to  every  one's  enquiry  and  examination.  I  acknow- 
ledge, that,  in  the  prefent  order  of  things,  virtue  is 
attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and 
meets  with  a  more  favourable  reception  from  the 
world.  I  am  fenfible,  that,  according  to  the  paft 
experience  of  mankind,  friendfhip  is  the  chief  joy  of 
human  life,  and  moderation  the  only  fource  of  tran- 
quillity and  happinels.     I  never  balance  between  the 
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virtuous  arid  the  vicious  courfe  of  life  ;  but  am  feflfi- 
ble,  that  to  a  well-difpofed  mind^  every  advantage 
is  on  the  fide  of  the  former.     And  what  can  you 
fay  more,  allowing  all  your  fuppofitions  and  reafonings  ? 
You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  difpofition  of  things 
proceeds  from  intelligence  and  defign.     But  what* 
ever  it  proceeds  from,  the  difpofition  itfelf,  ori  which 
depends  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  and  Confeqlierttly 
our  conduft  and  deportment  in  life,  is  ftill  the  fame^ 
It  is  ftill  open  for  me,  as  well  as  youj  to  regulate  my 
behaviour  by  my  experience  of  paft  events.     And 
if  you  affirm,  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  al- 
lowed, and  a  fupreme  diftributive  juftice  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  I  ought  to  expeft  fome  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good^  and  punifliment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  events ;  I  here  find  the  fame  fal- 
lacy, which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  deteft. 
You  perfift  in  imagining,  that,  if  we  grant  that  di- 
tine  exiftencc,  for  which  you  fo  eattieftly  contend^ 
you  may  fafely  infer  confequences  from  it,  and  add 
fom^thing  to  the  experienced  otder  of  nature^  by  ar- 
guing from  the  attributes  which  you  afcribe  to  yout 
gods.     You  feem  not  to  remember  that  all  your  rea- 
fonings on  this  fubjed:  can  only  be  drawn  from  effefts 
to  caufes ;  and  that  every  argument  deduced  froraf 
caufes  to  effedls,  muft  of  neceflity  be  a  grofe  fophifm  j 
fince  it  is  impoflible  for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
caufe,  but  what  you  have  antecedently,  not  inferred^ 
but  difcovered  to  the  full,  in  the  effeft. 

But  what  muft  a  philofopher  think  of  thdfe  vairi 
reafoners,  who,  inftead  of  regarding  the  ptefent 
fcene'of  things  asthefole  objeft  of  their  contemplation, 
lb  far  reverfe  the  whole  courfe  of  nature,  as  to  render 
this  life  merely  a  paflage  to  fomething  farther ;  a 
porcli,  which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vaftly  different 
building;  a  prologue,  which  fervfes  only  to  introduce 
the  piece,  and  give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ? 
Whence,  do  you  think,  can  fuch  philofophers  derive 
I  heir  idcu  of  the  gods  ?  From  their  own  conceit  and 
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imagination,  furely.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the 
prefent  phaenomena,  it  would  never  point  to  any 
thing  farther,  but  mull  be  exadlly  adjufted  to  them. 
That  the  divinity  may  pojjibly  be  endowed  with  at- 
tributes, which  we  have  never  feen  exerted ;  may  be 
governed  by  principles  of  adion,  which  we  cannot 
difcover  to  be  fatisfied :  All  this  will  freely  be  allowed. 
But  ftill  this  is  mere  pojjibility  and  hypothefis;  We 
never  can  have  reafon  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any 
principles  of  adlion  in  him,  but  fo  tar  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been  exerted  and  fatisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  dijlributive  jujlice  in  the 
world  ?  If  you  anlwer  in  the  affirmative,  1  conclude^ 
that,  fince  juftice  here  exerts  itfelf,  it  is  fatisfied. 
If  you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you 
liave  then  no  reafon  to  afcribe  juftice,  in  ourfenfe  of 
it,  to  the  gods.  If  you  hold  a  medium  between 
affirmation  and  negation,  by  faying,  that  the  juftice 
of  the  gods,  at  preient,  exerts  itfelf,  in  part,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent :  I  anfwer,  that  you  have  no 
reafon  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  fo 
far  as  you  fee  it  at  prefent  exert  itfelf. 

Thus  I  bring  the  difpute,  O  Athenians  !  to  a 
Ihort  iffue  with  my  antagonifts.  The  courfe  of  na- 
ture lies  open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to 
theirs.  The  experienced  train  of  events  is  the  great 
ilandard,  by  which  we  all  regulate  our  conduft. 
Nothing  elfe  can  be  appealed  to  m  the  field,  or  in 
the  fenate.  Nothing  elfe  ought  ever  to  be  heard  of 
in  the  fchool,  or  in  the  clofet.  In  vain  would  our 
limited  underftandingbreakthrbugh  thofe  boundaries, 
which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imagination. 
While  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  in- 
fer a  particular  intelligent  caufe,  which  firll  beftow- 
ed,  and  ftill  preferves  order  in  the  univerfe,  we  em- 
brace a  principle,  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufe- 
lefs.  It  is  uncertain  ;  becaufe  the  fubjeft  lies  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reach  of  humto  experience.  It  is 
ufelefs ;  becaufe  our  knowledge  of  this  caufe  being  de- 
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rived  entirely  from  the  courfe  of  nature,  wc  can  ne- 
ver, according  to  the  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  return 
back  from  the  caufe  with  any  new  inference;  or,  ma- 
king additions  to  the  common  and  experienced  courfe 
of  nature,  eftablifli  any  new  principles  of  condudE 
and  behaviour^ 

I  obferve  (laid  I,  finding  he  had  finifhed  his  ha- 
tanguse  )•  tliat  you  negle£t  not  the  artifice  of  the  de- 
magogues- of  old ;  and  a*  you  were  pfeafed  to  make 
me  fland  for  the  peopfe,  you  infinoate  yourfelf  inta 
my  favour  by  embracing  thofe  principles^  to  which, 
you  know,  I  have*  always  exprefTed  a  particular  at- 
tachment. But  allowing  you  to  make  experience 
( as  indeed  I  think  yon  ought )  the  only  fl^ndard  of 
eur  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  queflions. 
of  faft  ;  I  doubt  not  buty  from  the  very  fame  expe- 
rience to  which  yoa  appeal,  it  may  be  poflible  to  re- 
fute this  reafoning,  which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Epicurus.  If  you  faw,.  for  icnAance,  a  half  finifh- 
ed  building,  furrounded  with  heaps  of  brick  and  flone 
and  mortar,  and  all  the  inflrumcnts  of  mafonry; 
could  you  not  infer  from  the  eflfed,  tRat  it  was  a 
work  of  defign  and  contrivance  ?  And  could  you  not 
return  again,  from  this  inferred  caufe,  to  mifer  new 
additions  to  the  eflfeft,  and  conclude,  that  the  build- 
ing' would  foon  be  finifhed,  and  receive  all  the  further 
improvements  which  art  could  bcflow  upon  it  ?  If 
you  faw  upon  the  fea-fliore  the  print  of  one  human 
foot,  you  would  conclude,  that  a  man  had  pailed  that 
way,  and  that  he  had  alfb  kft  the  traces  of  the  other 
foot,  though  effaced  by  the  rolling  of  the  fands  or 
inundation  of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refufe 
to  admit  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Coniider  the  world  and  the 
^refent  life  only  as  an  imperfed  building,,  from  which 
you  can  infer  a  fuperior  intelligence  j  and  arguing 
from  that  fuperior  intelligence,,  which  can  leave  no- 
thing impcrfeAj  why  may  you  not  infer  a  more 
finifhed  fcheme  or  plan,  which  will  receive  its  com- 
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pletion  in  fome  diftant  point  of  fpace  or  time  ?  Are 
liot  thefe  methods  of  reafoning  exaftly  fimilar  ?  And 
under  what  pretence  can  you  embrace  the  one  while 
you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difference  of  the  fubjefts,  replied  he, 
is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my 
conclufions.  In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance, 
it  is  allowable  to  advance  from  the  effedl  to  the 
caufe,  and  returning  back  from  the  caufe,  to  form 
new  inferences  concerning  the  effed,  and  examine 
the  alterations  which  it  has  probably  undergone,  or 
may  ftill  undergo.  But  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  method  of  reafoning  ?  Plainly  this  ;  that  man  is 
a  being,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whofe  mo- 
tives and  deligns  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  whofe 
projed:s  and  inclinations  have  a  certain  connedlioa 
and  coherence,  according  to  the  laws  which  nature 
has  eftablifhed  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  creature. 
When,  therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Ikill  and  induftry  of  man ;  as  we 
are  otherwife  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  can  draw  a  hundred  inferences  concerning 
what  may  be  expeded  from  him ;  and  thefe  inferences 
will  all  be  foimded  in  experience  and  obfervation. 
But  did  we  know  man  oi^y  from  the  fingle  work  or 
production  which  v*^e  examine,  it  were  impoffible 
tor  us  to  argue  in  this  manner ;  becaufe  our  know- 
ledge of  all  the  qualities,  which  we  afcribe  to  him, 
being  in  that  cafe  derived  from  the  production,  it  is 
impbilible  they  could  point  to  any  thing  farther,  or 
be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference.  The  print 
of  a  foot  in  the  fand  can  only  prove,  when  confider* 
ed  alone,  that  there  was  fome  figure  adapted  to  it, 
by  which  it  was  produced  :  But  the  print  of  a  hu- 
man foot  proves  likewife,  from  our  other  experience, 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  alfo 
left  its  impreffion,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other 
accidents.  Here  we  mount  from  the  effedt  to  the 
caufe ;  and  defcending  agaiji  from  the  caufe,  infer 
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alicidcion^  in  the  edVcl ;  but  this  is  not  a  continira* 
lioa  ot  the  lUine  limple  chain  of  reafoning.  Wt^ 
cott^prchciul  in  this  cale  a  hundred  other  experiences 
auil  observations  concerning  the  u/ual  figure  and 
members  of  that  fpccies  of  animal,  without  which 
thi^  Ukcthod  of  argument  muft  be  conlidered  as  falla- 
cious and  fophiftical. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  famef  with  our  reafortings  from 
the  works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  produdions,  and  is>  a  fingle  being  'm  the  uni- 
verfe,  not  comprehended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus, 
from  whofe  experienced  attributes  or  qualities,  we 
can,  by  analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in 
him.  As  the  univerie  (hows  wifdom  and  goodnefsy 
we  infer  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  As  it  (hows  a  parti- 
cular degr.ee  of  thefe  perfeftions,  we  infer  a  parti- 
cular degree  of  them,  precifely  adapted  to  the  efFeft 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes  or  farther 
degrees  of  the  fame  attributes,  we  can  never  be  au- 
thorifed  to  infer  or  fuppofe,  by  any  rules  of  juft  rea- 
foning. Now,  without  fome  fuch  licence  of  fuppofi- 
tion,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  argue  from  the  caufe, 
or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  effei^,  beyond  what  has 
immediately  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  Greater 
good  produced  by  this  BeiQg  mud  flill  prove  a  great- 
er degree  of  goodnefs  :  A  more  impartial  diflribution 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  muft  proceed  from  a 
greater  regard  to  juftice  and  equity.  Every  fuppofed 
addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  confe- 
quently,  being  entirely  unfupported  by  any  reafon 
or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere 
conjedlure  and  hypothefis  *. 

The  great  fource  of  our  miftake  in  this  fubjed,  and 
of  the  unbounded  licence  of  conjefture  which  we  in- 
dulge, is,  that  we  tacitly  confider  ourfelves  as  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he 
will,  oh  every  occafion^  obferve  the  fame  condud, 
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which  we  ourfelves,  in  his  fituation,  would  have  efn  - 
braced  as  reafoaable  and  eligible.     But,  befides  that' 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that 
almoft  every  thing  is  regulated  by  principles   and 
maxims  very  different  from  ours;  befides  this,.  I  fay, 
it  muft  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rules  of  ana- 
logy to  reafon,  from  the  intentions  and  projefts  of 
men,  to  thofe  of  a  Being  fo  different,  and  fo  much 
luperior.    In  human  nature,  there  is  a  certain  expe- 
rienced coherence  of  defigns  and  inclinations;  fo  that 
when,  from  any  fe<i,  we  have  difcovered  one  inten- 
tion of  any  man,  it  may  often  be  reafonable,  from 
experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a  long  chain, 
of  conclufions  concerning  his  paft  or  future  conduft. 
But  this  method  of  reafoniiag  can  never  have  place 
with  regard  to  a  Being  fo  remote  and  incomprehen- 
fible,  who  bears  much  leis  analogy  to  any  other  being 
in  the  univerfe  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen  taper,  and 
who  difcovers  himfelf  only  by  fome  faint  traces  or 
outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  no  authority  to  a- 
fcribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfedtion.     What  we 
imagine  to  be  a  fuperior  perfeftion,  may  really  be  a. 
defeft :  Or  were  it  ever  fo  much  a  pcrfedlion,  the  a- 
fcribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works, 
favours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric  than  of  juft 
reafoping  and  found  philofophy.    All  the  philofophy, 
therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  will  never  be 
able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  experience, 
or  give  us  meafures  of  conduft  and  behaviour  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  which  are  fumifhed  by  reflections  on 
common  life.   No  new  fad  can  ever  be  inferred  from 
the  religious  hypothefis ;  no  event  forefeen  or  fore- 
told ;  no  reward  or  puniihment  expefted  or  dreaded 
beyond  what  is  already  known  by  pradlice  and  ob- 
fervation;  fo  that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  will  ftill 
appear  folid  and  fatisfadory :  nor  have  the  political 
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intercfts  of  fociety  any  connexion  with  the  philofa- 
phical  difputes  concerning  metaphyfics  and  religion. 

There  is  ftill  one  circumftance,  replied  I,  which 
you  feem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  Ihouid  allow 
your  premifes,  I  mull  deny  your  conclufion.  You 
conclude,  that  religious  dodlrines  and  reafonings  can 
have  no  influence  on  life,  becaufe  they  ou^bt  to  have 
no  influence ;  never  confidering,  that  men  reafon  not 
in  the  fame  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  confe- 
quences  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  Exiftence,  and 
luppofe  that  the  Deity  will  inflid  punifliments  on 
vice,  and  bcftow  ifewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  ap- 
pear in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Whether  this 
reafoning  of  theirs  be  juft  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its 
influence  on  their  life  and  condudt  muft  ftill  be  the 
fame:  And  thofe  who  attempt  to  difabufe  them  of 
fuch  prejudices,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  good  rea- 
foners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good. citizens 
and  politicians ;  fince  they  free  men  from  one  reftniint 
tipon  their  pafiions,  and  make  the  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  fociety,  in  one  refpeft,  more  cafy  and 
iecure. 

After  all,  I  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  your  general 
conclufion  in  favour  of  liberty,  tliough  upon  different 
premifes  from  thofe  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found 
it.  I  think,  that  the  ilate  ought  to  tolerate  every  prin- 
ciple of  philofophy ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance,  that 
any  government  has  fiiffered  in  its  political  interelh 
by  fuch  indulgence.  There  is  no  enthufiafm  among 
philofophers ;  their  doctrines  are  not  very  alluring  to 
the  people ;  and  no  rcftraint  can  be  put  upon  their 
reafonings,  but  what  mufl  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
qucnce  to  the  fciences,  and  even  to  the  ftate,  by  pa- 
ying the  way  for  perfecution  and  oppreflion  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  arc  more  deeply 
intercfted  and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I),  with  regard 
to  your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  fliall  juft  pro- 
pofc,  to  you  without  iqfilline  on  it,  left  it  lead  into  rea- 
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ibnings  of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  poflible  for  a  caufe  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effedk  (as  you  have  all  along  fup- 
pofed),  or  to  be  of  fo  Angular  and  particular  a  nature, 
as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no  limilarity  with  any  other 
caufe  or  objeft  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  obfer- 
ration.  It  is  only  when  two  f pedes  of  objefts  are 
found  to  be  conftantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer 
the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effed  prefented 
which  was  entirely  Angular,  and  could  not  be  com- 
prehended under  any  known  Jpecies^  I  do  not  fee, 
that  we  could  form  any  consjedlure  or  inference  at  all 
concerning  its  caufe.  If  experience  and  obfervation 
and  analogy  be,  indeed,  the  only  guides  which  we 
can  reafonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature ; 
both  the  effed  and  caufe  mufl  bear  a  fimilarity  and 
refemblance  to  other  effeds  and  caufes  which  we 
know,  and  which  we  have  found,  in  many  inftances, 
to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to  your 
own  refleftion  to  purfue  the  confequences  of  this 
principle.  I  Ihall  juft  obferve,  that  as  the  antagonifts 
of  Epicurus  always  fuppofe  the  univerfe,  an  eflfe<St 
quite  Angular  and  unparalleled,  to  be  tlie  proof  of  a 
Deity,  a  caufe  no  lefs  Angular  and  unparalleled ;  your 
reafonings,  upon  that  fuppoAtion,  feem,  at  leail^  to 
merit  our  attention.  There  is,  I  own,  fome  difficulty 
how  we  can  ever  return  from  the  caufe  to  the  effed, 
and,  reafoning  from  our  ideas  of  the  former,  infer  any 
alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  addition  to  it. 
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Of  the  Academical  or  ScEfxiCAL  P^itosopHV. 

PART    I. 

THERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philofopbical 
reafonings  difpl'ayed  upon  any  fubjeft  than  thofe 
which  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the 
fallacies  of  Atbeijls ;  and  yet  the  mod  religious  phi- 
lofophers  ftill  difpute,  whether  any  man  can  be  fo 
blinded  as  to  be  a  fpeculatirc  atheift.  How  iOiall  we 
reconcile  thefe  eontradidions  ?  l*he  knights-errant, 
who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  giants,  never  entertained  the  leaft  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  exiftence  of  thefe  monfters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  na- 
turally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and 
graver  philofophers ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  no  man 
ever  met  with  any  fuch  abfurd  creature,  or  converfed 
with  a  m^n  who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  con- 
cerning any  fubjedl,  either  of  adlion  or  fpeculation. 
This  begets  a  very  natural  queftion.  What  is  meant 
by  a  fceptic  ?  And  how  far  it  is  poffible  to  pufli  thefe 
philofopbical  principles  of  doubt  and  uncertainty? 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  antecedent  to  all 
ftudy  and  philofophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  others,  as  a  fovereign  prefer\'ative 
againft  error  and  precipitate  judgment.  It  recom- 
mends an  univcrfal  doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former 
opinions  and  principles,  but  alfo  of  our  very  faculties ; 
of  whofe  veracity,  fay  they,  we  muft  aflure  ourfelves, 
by  a  chain  of  rcafoning,  deduced  from  fome  original 
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principle,  which  cannot  polFibly  be  fallacious  or  de- 
ceitful. But  neither  is  there  any  fuch  original  prin- 
ciple which  has  a  prerogative  above  others  that  are 
Iclf-evident  and  convincing:  Or  if  there  were,  could 
we  advance  a  Hep  beyond  it,  but  by  the  ufe  of  thofe 
very  faculties  of  which  we  arc  fuppofed  to  be  already 
diflident?  The  Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it 
ever  poffible  to  be  attained  by  any  human  creature 
(as  it  plainly  is  pot)  would  be  entirely  incurable ; 
and  no  rcafpnjng  could  ever  bring  us  to  a  (late  of 
Siflurance  and  convi>5lion  upon  any  fubjedl. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confeflcd,  that  this  fpecies  of 
fcepticifin,  when  more  moderate,  may  bea^jderftood 
in  a  very  reafonable  fenfe,  and  is  a  neceliary  prepa- 
rative to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  by  prelerving  a 
proper  impartiality  in  our  judgments,  and  weaning 
our  mind  from  all  thole  prejudices  which  we  may 
have  imbibed  from  education  or  raih  opinion.  To  be- 
gin with  clear  and  felf  evident  principles,  to  advance  by 
timorous  and  fure  fteps,  to  review  frequently  ourcon- 
cluiions,  and  examine  accurately  all  their  confequen- 
ces ;  though  by  thefe  means  we  (hall  make  both  a  flow 
and  a  Ihort  progrefs  in  our  fy Items ;  are  the  only 
methods  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth, 
and  attain  a  proper  liability  and  certainty  in  our  de- 
terminations. 

*  There  is  another  fpecies  of  fcepticifm,  confequent 
to  fcience  and  enquiry,  when  men  are  fuppofed  to 
have  difcovered,  either  the  abfolute  fallacioufnefs  of 
their  mental  faculties,  or  their  unfitnefs  to  reach  any 
fixed  determination  in  all  thofe  curious  fubjeds  of 
fpeculation  about  which  they  are  commonly  employ-: 
ed.  Even  our  very  fenfes  are  brought  into  difpute 
by  a  certain  fpecies  of  phUofophers ;  and  the  maxims 
of  common  life  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  doubt  as 
the  mod  profound  principles  or  concluiions  of  meta- 
phyfics  and  theology.  As  thefe  paradoxical  tenets 
?if  they  may  be  cdled  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
tome  philofophers,  and  the  refiitation  of  them  in  fe7 
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vcruU  thcv  natitrally  excite  ourcuriofity,  and  make 
UvS  enquire  into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may 
be  founded. 

I  need  nor  intift  upon  the  more  trite  topics,  em- 
ployed by  the  lc«ptics  in  all  ages,  againft  the  evidence 
ol\/?ff/ir ;  liich  as  thoie  which  are  derived  from  the 
inipcrfcoHon  and  tullacioufnels  of  our  organs,  on 
luinibcrlcls  occalions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an 
\nirin  wutrr;  the\"uriousalpeftsof  objeds,  according 
n^  their  ditFcn^nt  dithmces ;  the  double  images  which 
ariTc  tixnxi  the  iHvIling  one  eye ;  with  many  other 
apiHrunuKxs  ot^  u  like  nature.  Thefe  fceptical  topics, 
invl<H\l«  ^Mj^a^  ^^b'  lufficicnt  to  prove,  that  the  fen- 
<c«  hInxuo  5UX^  Uv^  implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
lh;U  xvc  tmul  corred  their  evidence  by  reafon,  and 
hv  vXHuidi^n^cions^  dcri^'ed  from  the  nature  of  the 
OH\Uum»  the  didiiiKC  of  the  object,  and  the  difpoii- 
uv^M^t'  the  owMiu  in  order  to  render  them,  within 
th\Mv  t'{^hrw»  the  proper  crittria  of  truth  and  felfe- 
hvKsL  "  There  are  i^her  more  profound  arguments 
itvi^.iuUt  the  tenfes,  which  admit  not  of  fo  cafy  a  fo- 

It  liviu!*  evident,  that  men  are  carried,  by  a  na- 
tural iulhnol  or  prepoffeflion,  to  repofe  faith  in  their 
tiMUoH ;  nnd  that,  without  any  rcafoning,  or  even  al- 
\\\kA\  hi'foro  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an 
vxtevnul  univerfe,  which  depends  not  on  our  percep- 
tion, but  would  exift  though  we  and  every  fenfible 
rvi'utui'e  were  abfent  or  annihilated.  Even  the  ani- 
mal creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  andpre- 
liiive  thisbeliefofextefnalobjefts,  in  all  their  thoughts, 
ilefignn,  and  aiFtions. 

It  Teems  alfo  evident,  that,  when  men  follow  this 
blind  and  powerful  inftinft  of  nature,  they  always 
I'uppole  the  very  images,  prefented  by  the  fenfes,  to 
hi*'  the  external  objeds,  and  never  entertain  any  fuf- 
(lifion,  that  the  one  arc  nothing  but  reprefentations 
of  the  other.  This  very  table,  which  we  fee  white, 
nnd  wliich  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exift,  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  fomething  ex- 
ternal to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  prefence 
bt  flows  not  being  on  it :  Our  abfence  does  not  anni* 
hilate  it.  It  preferves  its  exiftence  uniform  and  en- 
tire, independent  of  the  fituation  of  intelligent  beings, 
who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men 
is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  llightell  philofophy,  which 
teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the 
niind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  fenfes 
are  only  the  inlets,  through  which  thefe  images  arc 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  apy  imme- 
diate intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the  object. 
The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh,  as  we 
remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real  table,  which 
exifts  independent  of  us,  fuffers  no  alteration :  It  was, 
therefore,  nothing  but  its  image,  which  was  prefent 
to  the  mind.  Thefe  are  the  obvious  didlates  of  rea- 
fon ;  and  no  man,  who  reflefts,  ever  doubted,  that 
the  exiftences,  which  we  confider,  when  we  fay, 
this  houfe  and  thai  tree^  are  nothing  but  perceptions 
in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  reprefentationsf 
of  other  exiftences, '  which  remain  uniform  and  inde- 
pendent. 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necelfitated  by  reafoning  to 
contradict  or  depart  from  the  primary  inftincls  of  na- 
ture, and  to  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  our  fenfes.  But  here  philofophy 
finds  herfelf  extremely  cmbarrafled,  when  flie  would 
juftify  this  new  fyftem,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and 
objedions  of  the  fceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead 
the  infallible  and  irrefiftible  inftinft  of  nature :  For 
that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  fyftem,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged fallible  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  jufti- 
fy this  pretended  philofophical  fyftem,  by  a  chain  of 
clear  and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appear- 
ance of  argument,  exceeds  the  power  of  all  human 
capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,   that  the 

perceptions 
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perceptions  of  the  mind  muft  be  caufed  by  external 
objedts,  entirely  different  from  them,  though  refem- 
bling  them  (if  that  be  poffible),  and  could  not  arife 
cither  from  the  energy  of  the  mind  itfelf,  or  from  the 
fuggeflion  of  fome  invifible  and  unknown  fpirit,  or 
from  fome  other  caufe  ftill  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It 
U  acknowledged,  that,  in  fact,  many  of  thefe  per- 
ceptions arife  not  from  any  th/ng  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madnefs,  and  other  difeafes.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner,  in  which 
body  Ihould  fo  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey 
an  imageof  itfelf  to  a  fubftance,  fuppofed  of  fo  diffe- 
rent, and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  faft,  whether  the  perceptions 
of  the  fenfes  be  produced  by  external  obje^fls,  refem- 
bling  them :  How  fhall  this  queflion  be  determined? 
By  experience  furely  ;  as  all  other  queflions  of  a  like 
nature.  But  here  experience  is,  and  muft  be  entire- 
ly filent.  Tlie  inind  has  never  any  thing  prefent  to 
it  but  the  perceptions,  and  cannot  poffibly  reach  any 
experience  of  their  coni^edion  with  objefts.  The 
Jiippolition  of  fuch  a  connedion  is,  therefore,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  reafoning. 

'I'o  have  rccourfe  to  the  veracity  of  the  fupreme 
Hfing  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes, 
ii  furely  nuikiiig  a  very  unexpedled  circuit.  If  his 
veracity  were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our 
IcMiftH  would  be  entirely  infallible,  becaufe  it  is  not 
pollible  that  he  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention, 
r  hat,  if  the  externiU  world  be  once  called  in  queftion, 
we  lluill  be  at  a  lofs  to  fipd  arguments,  by  which 
wc  lUiiy  prove  the  exiftence  of  that  Being,  or  any  of 
hin  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profoun- 
iler  and  more  philofophical  fceptics  will  always  tri- 
umph, when  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  univer- 
I'ul  doubt  into  all  fubjeds  of  human  knowledge  and 
isnciuiry.  Do  you  follow  the  inftindls  and  propenfities 
uf  nature,  nuiy  they  fay,  in  aifentingto  the  veragitv 
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fcf  fenfe  ?  But  thefe  lead  you  to  believe,  that  the  very 
J)erception  or  fenfible  image  is  the  external  objeft. 
Do  you  difclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace 
a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  on- 
ly reprefentations  of  fomething  external  ?  You  here 
depart  from  your  natural  propenfities  and  more  ob- 
vious fentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  fatisfy  your 
reafon,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argu- 
ment from  experience  to  prove,  that  the  perceptions 
are  connefted  with  any  external  objeds. 

There  is  another  fceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature, 
derived  from  the  moft  profound  philofophy  ;  which 
might  merit  our  attention,  were  it  requilite  to  dive  fo 
deep,  in  order  to  difcover  arguments  and  reafonings, 
which  can  fo  little  ferve  to  any  ferious  purpofe.  It 
is  univerfally  allowed  by  modem  enquirers,  that  all 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  objefts,  fuch  as  hard,  foft, 
hot,  cold,  white,  black,  ^c.  are  merely  fecondary, 
and  exift  not  in  the  objeds  themfelves,  but  are  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind,  without  any  external  arche- 
type or  model,  which  they  reprefent.  If  this  be 
allowed,  with  regard  to  fecondary  qualities,  it  muft 
alfo  follow,  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed  primary 
qualities  of  extenfion  and  folidity  ;  nor  can  the  lat- 
ter be  any  more  intitled  to  that  denomination  than 
the  former.  The  idea  of  extenfion  is  entirely  acqui- 
red from  the  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  ;  and  if  all 
the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  be  in  the  mind, 
not  in  the  objed,  the  fame  conclufion  muft  reach 
tjie  idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  fenfible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  fecondary  qua- 
lities. Nothing  can  fave  us  from  this  conclufion,  but 
the  aflertipg,  that  the  ideas  of  thofe  primary  qualities 
are  ^XXdin^A^hy  AbJiraSlion ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we 
examine  it  accurately,  we  fhall  find  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble, and  even  abfurd.  An  extenfion  that  is  neither 
tangible  nor  vifible,  cannot  poffibly  be  conceived : 
And  a  tangible  or  vifible  extenfion,  which  is  neither 
hard  nor  foft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the 

reach 
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teach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try  to 
conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither 
Ifoceles  nor  ScaUnum^  nor  has  any  particular  length 
or  proportion  of  fides  j  and  he  will  foon  perceive 
the  abfurdity  of  all  the  fcholaftic  notions  with  regard 
to  abftraftion  and  general  ideas  *. 

Thus  ,the  firft  philofophical  objeftion  to  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  exiftence, 
confifts  in  this,  that  fuch  an  opinion,  if  refted  on 
natural  inftinft,  is  contrary  to  reafon;  and  if  refer- 
red to  reafon,  is  contrary  to  natural  inftindt,  and'  at 
the  fame  time  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it, 
to  convince  an  impartial  enquirer.  The  fecond  ob- 
jeftion  goes  farther,  and  reprefents  this  opinion  as 
contrary  to  reafon :  at  leaft,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
reafon,  that  all  fenfible  qualities  are  in  the  mind, 
not  in  the  objeft.  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligi- 
ble qualities,  toth  primary  and  fccondary,  you  in  a 
manner  annihilate  it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  un- 
known, inexplicable  fometbing,  as  the  caufe  of  our 
perceptions ;  a  notion  fo  imperfed,  that  no  fceptic 
will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend  againft  it. 

PART    II. 

It  may  feem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the 
fceptics  to  dellroy  reafon  by  argument  and  ratiocina- 
tion ;  yet  is  this,  the  grand  fcope  of  all  their  enquiries 
and  difputes.  They  endeavour  to  find  objedions, 
both  to  our  abftraft  reafonings,  and  to  thofe  whidi 
regard  matter  of  faft  arid  exiftence. 

The  chief  objedion  againft  all  ahJlraB  reafonings 
is  derived  from  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  time ;  ideas 
which,  in  common  life,  and  to  a  carelefs  view,  are 
ye^  clear  and  intelligible ;  but  when  they .  pafs 
through  the  fcrutiny  of  the  profound  fciences  (  and  they 
are  the  chief  obje^  of  thefe  fciences),  afford  prin- 
ciples, whichfeem  full  of  abfurdity  and  contradidion. 

No 
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No  prieftly  dogmas^  invented  on  purpofe  to  tame 
and  fubdiie  the  rebellious  reafon  of  mankind,  ever 
ftiocked  common  fenfe  more  than  the  do<ftrine  of  the 
infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion,  with  its  confequen- 
ces;  as  they  are  pompoufly  difplayed  by  all  geometri- 
cians and  metaphyficians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and 
exultation.  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  lefs  than  any 
finite  quantity,  containing  quantities  infinitely  lefs  than 
itfelf,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  fo  bold 
and  prodigious,  that  it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pre- 
tended demonftration  to  fupport,  becaufc  it  Ihocks 
the  cleareft  and  mod  natural  principles  of  human 
reafon  *•  But  what  renders  the  matter  more  extra- 
ordinary, is,  that  thefe  feemingly  abfur.d  opinions  arc 
fupported  by  a  chain  of  reafoning,  the  cleareft  andmofl 
natural ;  nor  is  it  poffiblc  for  us  to  allow  the  premifes 
without  admitting  the  confequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  fatsifaftory  than  all  the  con- 
clufions  concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  tri- 
angles; and  yet,  when  thefe  are  once  received,  how 
can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  contaft  between  a 
circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  lefs  than  any  redi- 
lineal  angle,  that  as  you  may  encreafe  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  in  infinituniy  this  angle  of  contact  becomes 
flill  lefs,  even  in  infinitufjiy  and  that  the  angle  of  con- 
taft  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be 
infinitely  lefs  than  thofe  between  any  circle  and  its 
tangent,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum  f  The  demonftration 
of  thefe  principles  feems  as  unexceptionable  as  that 
which  proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  na- 
tural and  eafy,  and  the  former  big  with  contradiction 
and  abfurdity.  Reafon  here  feems  to  b^  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  amazement  and  fufpence,  which,  without 
the  fuggeftions  of  any  fceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence 
of  herfelf,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  (he  treads. 
She  fees  a  fiill  light,  which  illuminates  certain  pla* 
CC3  ;  but  that  light  borders  upon  the  moft  profound 

darkncfs. 
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^^j^Vv.  \?nI  5«<r*^e«x  thcfe  (he  is  fo  dazzled  an3 
vx^xN^x-^sisNa^  ri^^  iiH>  icarcely  can  pronounce  with 
^HNv.*i^  m4  ilKuraace  concerning  any  one  objeft. 

W^  4iiK!3i<Hte^y  vtf  thefe  bold  determinations  of  the 

;\i^^  ^^c^*^  leems  to  become,  if  pofiible,  dill 

^HV^  y^^iT^vSi^  with  regard  to  time  than  extenfion. 

V;^  iKim^v  uuoiber  of  real  parts  of  time,  paffing  in 

i^wnHv^  aud  cxhaufted  one  after  another,  appears 

c^  cv<>|lv*>t  »  contradiftion,  that  no  man,  one  Ihould 

;.%a^«  whofe  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  inftead  of 

^KU^  iuxproved,  by  the  fciences,  would  ever  be  able 

^vv  ^uit  of  it. 

\ct  ttill  reafon  muft  remain  reftlefs  and  unquiet, 
W^w  with  regard  to  that  fcepticifm,  to  which  Ihe  is 
vh'ivea  by  thefe  feemingabfurdities  and  contradidlions. 
How  any  clear,  diftinft  idea  can  contain  circum- 
stances contradidory  to  itfelf,  or  to  any  other  clear, 
UilUndl  idea,  is  abfolutely  incomprehenlible ;  and  is, 
nerhaps,  as  abfurd  as  any  propolition  which  can  be 
termed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  fceptical,  or 
more  full  of  doubt  and  helitation,  than  this  fcepticifm 
itfelf,  which  arifes  from  fome  of  the  paradoxical  con- 
cluiions  of  geometry  or  the  fcience  of  quantity  *. 

The  fceptical  objeftions  to  ;;zor^/ evidence,  or  to  the 
rcafonings  concerning  matter  of  fad,  are  tither popu- 
lar  or  pbilofophicaL  The  popular  objedions  are  de- 
rived from  the  natural  weaknefs  of  human  underftand- 
ing ;  the  contradiftory  opinions,  which  have  been 
entertained  in  different  ages  and  nations;  the  varia- 
tions of  our  judgment  in  (icknefs  and  health,  youth 
and  old  age,  profperity  and  adverlity ;  the  perpetual 
contradiction  of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and 
fentiments;  with  many  other  topics  of  that  kind. 
It  is  needlefs  to  infill  farther  on  this  head.  Thefe 
objeftions  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  common  life, 
we  reafon  every  moment  concerning  faft  and  exift- 
cnce,  and  cannot  poflibly  fubfiil,  without  continually 
employing  this  fpecies  of  argument,  any  popular  ob- 

jedlions, 
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jeftions,  derived  from  thence,  muft  be  infufficient 
to  deftroy  that  evidence.  The  great  fubverter  of 
Pyrrbonifm^  or  the  exceffive  principles  of  fcepticifm, 
is  a£tion,  and  employment,  and  the  occupations  of 
common  life.  Thefe  principles  may  flourilh  and 
triumph  ya  the  fchools ;  where  it  is,  indeed,  difficult, 
if  not  impolfible,  to  refute  them :  But  as  foon  as. 
they  leave  the  ihade,  and  by  the  prefence  of  the 
real  objects,  which  actuate  our  paifions  and  fenti- 
ments,  are  put  in  oppofition  to  the  more  powerful 
principles  of  our  nature,  they  vaniih  like  imoke, 
and  leave  the  mod  determined  fceptic  in  the  fame 
condition  as  other  mortals. 

The  fceptic,  therefore,  |iad  better  keep  wittin  his 
proper  fphere,  and  difplay  thofe  pbilofopbical  objec- 
tions which  arife  from  more  profound  refearchcs. 
Here  he  feems  to  have  ample  matter  of  triumph ; 
while  he  juftly  iniifts,  that  all  our  evidence  for  any 
matter  of  fadt,  which  lies  beyond  the  teftimony  of 
fenfe  or  memory,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation 
of  caufe  and  effed ;  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of 
this  relation  than  that  of  two  obje£ts  which  have  been 
frequently  conjoined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argu- 
ment to  convmce  us,  that  objedts  which  have,  in  our 
experience,  been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewife, 
in  other  initances,  be  conjoined  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and  that  nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but  cuftom, 
or  a  certain  Inftinc^  of  our  nature ;  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  refill,  but  which,  like  other  inilinds,  may 
be  fallacious  aqd  deceitful.  While  the  fceptic  infills 
upon  thefe  topics,  he  fhows  his  force,  or  rather,  in« 
deed,  his  own  and  our  weaknefs,  and  feems,  for  the 
time  at  lead,  to  deftroy  all  aflurance  and  convidion* 
Thefe  arguments  might  be  difplay  ed  at  greater  length, 
if  any  durable  good  or  benefit  to  fociety  could  ever 
be  expeded  to  refult  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  moft  confounding  objec* 
tion  to  exceffive  fcepticifm,  that  no  durable  good  can 
ever  refult  from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force 
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and  vigout.  We  need  only  aflc  fiich  a  fceptic,  IVbai 
his  meaning  is  ?  And  what  be  propofes  by  all  tbefe  cu- 
nous  refearcbes?  He  is  immediately  at  a  lofs,  and 
knows  not  what  to  anfwer.  A  Copernican  or  Pto- 
tEMAic,  who  fupports  each  \m  different  fyftem  ot 
aftronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  coirvidion  which 
will  remain  conftant  and  durable  with  his  audience. 
A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  difplays  principles  which  may 
not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  "^etft  oh 
condud  and  behayiour.  But  a  PYRRHONiAN^annot 
cxpedl  that  his  philofophy  will  have  any  conflant  in- 
fluence on  the  mind :  Or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence 
would.be  beneficial  to  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  he, 
mull  acknowledge,  if  he  will  acknowledge  any  thing, 
that  all  human  life  mud  perifh,  were  his  principles 
univerfally  and  fteadily  to  prevail.  All  diicourfe,  all 
action,  would  immediately  ceafe,  and  men  remain  in 
a  total  lethargy,  till  the  neceflities  of  natture,  unfatif* 
fied,  put  an  end  to  their  miferable  exiftence.  It  is 
true,  lb  fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded. 
Natute  is  always  too  ftrong  for  principle :  And  though 
a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himfelf  or  others  into  a 
momentary  amazement  and  confiifion  by  his  profound 
reafonings;  the  firft  and  mod  trivial  event  in  life 
will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  fcruples,  and 
leave  him  the  fame,  in  every  point  of  adlion  and  fpe* 
culation,  with  the  philofophers  of  every  other  feft, 
or  with  thofe  who  never  concerned  themfelves  in  any 
philofophical  refearches.  When  he  awakes  from  his 
dream,  he  will  be  the  firft  to  join  in  the  laugh  againft 
himfelf,  and  to  coilfefs,  that  all  his  objedions  are 
mere  amufcment,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency 
than  to  fhow  the  whimfical  condition  of  mankind, 
who  muft  a£t  and  reafon  and  believe ;  though  they 
are  not  able,  by  their  moft  diligent  enquiry,  to  fatisfy 
themfelves  concerning  the  foundation  of^thefe  ope- 
rations, or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
taifed  againft  them. 

PART 
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PART    III. 

Th£R£  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  rcepticifm  or 
academical  philoibphy,  which  may  be  both  durable 
and  ufefuly  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  refult  of 
this  Pyrrhonism,  or  excejive  fcepticifm,  when  its 
undiftinguifhed  doubts  are,  in  fome  meafure,  cor- 
re<fled  by  common  fenfe  and  refleiftion.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative 
and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions ;  and  while  they  fee 
objeds  only  on  one  fide,  and  have  no  idea  of  any 
counterpoifing  argument,  they  throw  themfelves  pre- 
cipitately into  the  principles  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined: nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  thofe  who 
entertain  oppofite  fentiments.  To  hefitate  or  balance 
perplexes  their  underflanding,  checks  tl^eir  pailion, 
and  fufpends  their  adion.  They  are,  therefore,  im- 
patient till  they  efcape  from  a  ftate  which  to  them  is 
fo  uneafy  ;^and  they  think,  that  they  can  never  remove 
themfelves  far  enough  from  it,  by  the  violence  of 
their  affirmations  and  obftinacy  of  their  belief.  But 
could  fuch  dogmatical  reafoners  become  fenllble  of 
the  ftrange  infirmities  of  human  underftanding,  even 
in  its  mod  perfed  flate,  and  when  moil  accurate  and 
cautious  in  its  determinations ;  fuch  a  reflection  would 
naturally  infpire  them  with  more  modefty  and  referve, 
and  diminifh  their  fond  opinion  of  themfelves,  and 
their  prejudice  againft  antagonifts.  The  illiterate 
may  refl^  on  the  difpofition  of  the  learned,  who, 
amidfl  all  the  advantages  of  fludy  and  reflexion,  are 
commonly  ftill  diffident  in  their  determinations:  And 
if  any  of  the  learned  be  inclined,  from  their  natural 
temper,  to  haughtinefs  and  obflinacy,  a  fmall  tinon 
ture  of  Pyrrhonism  might  abate  their  pride,  by 
fhewing  them,  that  the  few  advantages  which  they 
may  have  attained  over  their  fellows  are  but  inconfider- 
able,  if  compared  with  the  univerfal  perplexity  and 
confuCon  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.     In 
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general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  and  caution  ant? 
modefty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  fcrutiny  and  decifion, 
ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  juft  reafoner. 

Another  fpecies  of  mitigated  fcepticifm  which  may 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the 
natural  refult  of  theFYRRHONiAN doubts  and  fcruples, 
is  the  limitation  of  our  enquiries  to  fuch  fubjetfts  as 
are  beft  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human 
underftsmdiiig*  The  imagination  of  man  is  naturally 
fiiblime,  delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  ex- 
traordinary, and  running,  without  conttol,  into  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  fpace  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  objefts  which  cuftom  has  rendered  too  familiar 
to  it.  A  coxr^a  judgment  obfenres  a  contrary  method, 
and,  avoiding  aU  diftant  and  high  enquiries,  confines 
itfelf  to  common  life,  and  to  fuch  fubjefts  as  fall 
under  daily  praftice  and  experience;  leaving  the 
more  fublime  topics  to  the  embellifhment  of  poets  and 
orators,  or  to  the  arts  of  priefts  and  politicians.  To 
bring  us  to  fo  falutary  a  determination,  nothing  can 
be  more  ferviceable  than  to  be  once  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  force  of  the  Ptrrhonian  doubt,  and 
of  the  impoffibility,  that  any  thing  but  the  ftrong 
power  of  natural  inllind  couM  firee  us  from  it.  Thofc 
who  have  a  propenfity  to  philofophy,  will  flill  con- 
tinue their  refearches ;  becauft^  they  rcfieft,  that,  be- 
fides  the  immediate  pleafure  attending  fuch  an  occu- 
pation, philofophical  decifions  are  nothing  but  the 
refleftioiis  of  common  life  methodized  and  corredled. 
But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to^go  beyond  common 
life,  fo  long  as  they  confider  the  impeifeftion  of  thofc 
faculties  which  they  employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and 
their  inaccurate  operations.  While  we  cannot  give  a 
fatisfadlory  reafon,  why  we  believe,  after  a  thoufand 
experiments,  that  a  flone  will  fall,  or  fire  burn ;  can 
we  ever  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning  any  determina- 
tion which  we  niiay  form,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  worlds,  and  the  fituati6h  of  nature,  from,  and  to 
eternity  ? 
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This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  enquiries, 
is,  in  every  refpedt,  fo  reafonable,  that  it  fuffices  to 
make  the  flighted  examination  into  the  natural  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their 
objeds,  in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  ihall 
-then  find  what  are  the  proper  fubjefts  of  fcience  and 
enquiry. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  only  objefts  of  the  abftradt 
fciences  or  of  demonftration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfeft  fpe- 
cies  of  knowledge  beyond  thefe  bounds  are  mere  fo- 
phiftry  and  illulion.  As  the  component  parts  of 
quantity  and  number  are  entirely  fimilar,  their  rela- 
tions become  intricate  and  involved ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  curious  as  well  as  ufeful,  than  to  trace,  by  a 
variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  thro' 
their  different  appearances.  But  as  all  pther  ideas 
are  clearly  diftind  and  different  from  each  other,  we 
can  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmoft  fcrutiny, 
than  to  obferve  this  diverfity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re- 
flexion, pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or 
if  there  be  anyjdifficulty  in  thefe  decifions,  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words 
which  is  corredled  by  jufter  definitions.  That  tbe 
Jquare  of  the  bypotbenufe  is  equal  to  ibefquares  oftbe 
otber  two  JideSj  canriot  be  known,  let  the*  terms  be 
ever  fo  exadly  defined,  without  a  train  of  reafoning 
and  enquiry.  But  to  convince  us  of  this  propofition, 
tbat  wbere  there  is  no  property ^  tberecan  be  no  injujlice^ 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  define  the  terms,  and  explain 
injuftice  to  be  a  violation  of  property.  This  propo- 
.  fition  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect  defini- 
tion. It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  all  thofe  pretended 
fyllogiftical  reafonings  which  may  be  found  in  every 
other  branch  of  learning,  except  the  fciences  of  quan- 
tity and  number;  and  thefe  may,  fafely,  I  think,  be 
pronounced  the  only  proper  objedls  of  knowledge  and 
demonftration. 
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All  other  enquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of 
fka  and  exiftence;  and  thefe  are  evidently  incapable 
of  demonftration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  ne- 
gation of  a  fa<5l  can  involve  a  contradidion.  The 
non-exiftence  of  any  being,  without  exception,  is  as 
clear  and  diftinft  an^idca  as  its  exiilence.  The  pro- 
poiition  which  affirms  it  not  to  be,  however  falfe,  is 
no  lefs  conceivable  and  intelligible,  than  that  which 
affirms  it  to  be.  The  cafe  is  diffisrent  with  the  fci- 
ences,  properly  fo  called.  Every  propofition  which 
is  not  true,  is  there  confufed  and  unintelligible.  That 
the  cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a 
falfe  propofition,  and  can  never  be  diftinftlyconceived. 
But  that  CiESAR,  or  the  angel  Gabriel,  orany  being, 
never  exifted,  may  be  a  falfe  propofition,  but  ftill  is 
pcrfedly  conceivable,  aiid  implies  no  contradidion. 

The  exiftencc,  therefore,  of  any  being  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  caufe  or  its  eflfed ;  and 
thefe  arguments  are  fpunded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reafon  d^ priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  extinguiih  the  fun;  or  the  with 
of  a  man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is 
only  experience  which  teaches  us  the  nature  and 
bounds  of  0aufe  and  efiefl,  and  enables  its  to  infer 
the  exiftence  of  one  objed  from  that  of  another  *. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reafoning  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the 

fource  of  all  human  action  and  behaviour. 

» 

Moral  reafonings  are  either  concerning  particular 
or  general  fads.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the 
former;  as  alfo  all  difquifitions  in  hiftory,  chronology, 
geography,  and  aftronomy. 

The  fciences  which  treat  of  general  fafts  are  poli- 
tics, natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  chemiftry,  ISc.  where 
the  qualities,  caufes,  and  efiedts,  of  a  whole  fpecies  cf 
objects  are  enquired  into. 

Divinitv 
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Divinity  or  Theology,  as  it  proves  the  exiftence  of 
a  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  fouls,  is  compofed 
partly  of  reafonings  concerning  particular,  partly  con- 
cerning general,  fads*  It  has  a  foundation  in  reafon^ 
fo  far  as  it  is  fupported  by  experience :  But  its  belt 
and  moft  folid  foundation  is  faitlyifidi  divine  reve- 
lation. 

Morals  and  criticifm  are  not  fo  properly  objeds  of 
the  underftanding  as  of  tafte  and  fentiment.  Beauty^ 
whether  moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than 
perceived.  Or  if  we  reafon  concerning  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  its  ftandard,  we  regard  a  new  fad,  to 
wit,  the  general  tafte  of  mankind,  or  fome  fuch  fad, 
which  may  be  the  objed  of  reafoning  and  enquiry. 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of  thefe 
principles,  what  havoc  muft  we  make?  If  we  take  in 
our  hand  any  volume  of  divinity  or  fchool  metaphy- 
fics,  for  inftance ;  let  us  aik.  Does  it  contain  any  ab- 
(lra6i  reafoning  concerning  quantity  or  number?  No. 
Does  it  contain  any  experimental  reafofting  concerning 
matter  offaSt  and  ixifience?  Na  Commit  it  then  to 
the  flames :  For  it  can  contain  nothing  but  fophiftry 
and  illufion. 
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SECT.    I. 

X.  ^  OME  objeds  produce  immediatelj  an  agreea^ 

1^  ble  fenlliition,  by  the  original  ftrudure  of  our 
organs,  and  are  thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  others, 
from  their  immediate  difagreeable  fenfation,  acquire 
the  appellation  of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  warmth 
is  agreeable  and  gopd ;  exceflive  heat  painful  and 
evil. 

Some  objefts  again,  by  being  naturally  conform- 
able or  contrary  to  paffion,  excite  an  agreeable  or 
painful  fenfation  ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  E- 
viL  The  punifhment  of  an  adverfary,  by  gratifying 
revenge,  is  good ;  the  ficknels  of  a  companion,  by 
affefting  fricndfliip,  is  evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arifes,  produces 
various  paflions  and  affeclions,  according  to  the 
light  in  which  it  is  furveycd. 

When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produ- 
ces Joy  :  When  evil  is  in  the  fame  fituation,  there 
orifcs  Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  cither  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives 
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rife  to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Desire  arifes  from  good  confidered  fimply ;  and 
Aversion,  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itfelf,  when 
either  the  prefence  of  the  good,  or  abfence  of  the 
evil,  may  be  attained  by  any  ad  ion  of  the  mind  or 
body. 

3.  None  of  thefe  paflions  feem  to  contain  any 
thing  curious  or  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^ 
which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any 
good  or  evil,  are  mixed  paflions,  that  merit  our  atten- 
tion. 

Probability  arifes  from  an  oppofition  of  contrary 
chances  or  caufes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed 
to  fix  on  either  fide ;  but  is  inceflTantly  toflcd  from  one 
to  another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment,  to  con- 
fider  an  objed  as  exiilent,  and  another  moment  as 
the  contrary.  The  imagination  or  underilanding, 
call  it  which  you  pleafe,  fluduates  between  the  op- 
pofite  views ;  and  though  perhaps  it  may  be  oftener 
turned  to  one  fide  than  the  other,  it  is  impolfible 
for  it,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  caufes  or  chances, 
to  refl:  on  either.  The  pro  and  con  of  the  quefl:ion 
alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  furveying  the 
objeds  in  their  oppofite  caufes,  finds  fuch  a  con- 
trariety as  deftroys  all  certainty  or  eftabliflied  o- 
pipion. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  thd  objed,  concerning  which 
we  are  doubtful,  produces  either  defire  or  averfion ; 
it  is  evident,  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  it* 
felf  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  it  muft  feel  a  momen- 
tary impreffion  of  joy  ^r  forrow.  An  objed,  whofe 
exiftence  we  defire,  gives  fatisfadion,  when  we 
think  of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  it ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  excites  grief  or  uneafinefs  from  the  op- 
pofite confideration.  So  that,  as  the  underilanding, 
in  probable  queftions,  is  divided  between  the  con- 
trary points  of  view,  the  heart  muft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner be  divided  between  oppofite  emotions. 

Now, 
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Now,  if  we  confider  the  human  tnind,  we  (hall 
obferve,  that^  with  regard  to  the  paifioos,  it  is  not 
like  a  wind-inftrument  of  mufic,  which  in  running 
over  all  the  notes,  immediately  lofes  the  found  when 
the  breath  ceafes ;  but  rather  refembles  a  ftring-in- 
'ftrument,  where,  after  each  ftroke,  the  vibrations 
ilill  retain  fome  found,  which  gradually  and  infen- 
jibly  decays.  The  imagination  is  extremely  quick 
an  \  ap:i1e  ;  but  the  paifions,  in  comparifon,  are  flow 
and  reftive :  For  which  reafon,  when  any  objeft  is 
prefented,  which  affords  a  variety  of  views  to  the 
one  and  emotions  to  the  other ;  though  the  fancy 
may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity;  eachftroke 
will  hot  produce  a  clear  and  diflind  note  of  paffion, 
but  the  one  paflion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  other.  According  as  the  probabi- 
lity inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  paffion  of  grief  or 
joy  predominates  in  the  compofition ;  and  thefe 
paffions  being  intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary 
views  of  the  imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the 
paffions  of  hope  or  fear. 

4*  As  this  theory  feems  to  carry  its  own  evi- 
dence along  with  it,  we  fhall  be  more  concife  in  our 
proofs. 

I'he  paffions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arife,  when 
the  chances  are  equal  on  both  udes,  and  no  fuperi- 
ority  can  be  difcovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay, 
in  this  fituation  the  paffions  are  rather  the  ftrongeft, 
as  the  mind  has  then  the  leafl  foundation  to  reft  up- 
on, and  is  toft  with  the  greateft  uncertainty.  Throw 
in  a  fupcrior  degree  of  probability  to  the  fide  of  grief, 
you  immediately  fee  that  paffion  diffufe  itfelf  over  the 
compofition,  and  tindlure  it  into  fear.  Encreafe  the 
probability,  and  by  that  means  the  grief;  the  fear 
prevails  llill  more  and  more,  'till  at  laft  it  runs  in- 
fcnfibly,  as  the  joy  continually  diminilhes,  into  pure 
grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to  this  fituation, 
diminifli  the  giicf,  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that 
which  cjicrcafcd  it,  to  wit,  by  diminifliing  the  pro- 
bability 
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bjibility  on  the  melancholy 'fide  ;  and  you  will  fee 
the  paffion  jclear  every  moment^  *till  it  changes  in- 
fenfibly  ifrto  hope  ;  which  again  runs,  by  flow  de- 
grees, in^o  joy,  as  you  encreafe  that  part  of  the  com- 
pofition  hy  the  encreafe  of  the  probability.  Are 
not  thefe  as  plain  proofs,  that  tl^e  paflions  of  fear 
and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics 
it  is  a  proof,  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  fun,  paffing 
through  a  prifm,  is  a  compofition  of  two  others, 
when,  as  you  diminilh  or  encreafe  the  quantity  of 
either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably,  more  or 
lefs,  in  the  compofition? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds  ;  either  when  the 
objed  is  itfelf  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by 
chance  ;  or  when,  though  the  objeft  be  already  cer- 
tain, yet  it  is  uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a 
number  of  proofs  or  prefumptions  on  each  fide  of  the 
queflion.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  probability  caufe  fisar 
and  hope  ;  which  mull  proceed  from  that  property, 
in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and 
fluduation  which  they  befl:ow  on  the  paflion,  by 
that  contrariety*  of  views,  which  is  common  to 
both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  commonly 
caufes  hope  or  fear ;  becaufe  probability,  producing 
an  inconftant  and  wavering  furvey  of  an  objedl,  oc- 
cafions  naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of 
paflion.  But  we  may  obferve,  that,  wherever,  from 
other  caufes,  this  mixture  can  be  produced,  the 
paflions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arife,  even  though  there 
be  no  probability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  poffible,  fometimes 
produces  fear ;  efpecially  if  the  evil  be  very  great. 
A  man  cannot  think  on  exceflive  pain  and  torture 
without  trembling,  if  he  runs  the  leaft  rifle  of 
fuffering  them.  The  finallncfs  of  the  probability 
is  compenfated  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  evil. 

But  even  impqffible  evils  caufe  fear;  as  when  we 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  know 
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ourfelves  to  be  in  perfed  fecurity,  and  have  it  in  oijr 
choice,  whether  we  will  advance  a  ftep  fiuther.  The 
immediate  prefence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagi- 
nation, and  produces  a  fpecies  of  belief;  but  being 
oppofed  by  the  refleftion  on  our  fepurity,  that  belief 
is  immediately  retracted,  and  caufes  the  feme  kind  of 
pafiion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  con- 
trary pallions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  fometimes  the  fame 
eiTeCt  as  the  poflible  or  impoflible*  A  man  in  a  ftrong 
prifon,  without  the  lead  means  of  efcape,  trembles  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  rack  to  which  he  is  fentenced. 
The  evil  is  here  fixed  in  itfelf ;  but  the  mind  has  not 
courage  to  fix  upon  it;  and  this  fluAuation  gives  rife 
to  a  paflTion  of  a  jlmilar  appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But -it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
as  to  its  exijlence^  but  alfo  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or 
hope  arifes.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  fons 
is  fuddenly  killed;  the  pa^on,  occafioned  by  this 
event,  would  not  fettle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain 
information  which  of  his  fons  he  had  loft.  Though 
each  fide  of  the  queftion  produces  here  the  feme  paf- 
iion, that  paflion  cannot  fettle,  but  receives  from  the 
i;nagination,  which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous.imfteady 
motion  rcfembling  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief 
and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  ftrong  con- 
nexion with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  caufe  any 
oppofition  of  pafiions  by  the  oppofite  views  which 
they  prefcnt  to  us.  Should  1  leave  a  friend  in  any 
jnalady,  1  Ihould  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account 
than  if  he  were  prefent;  though  perhaps  1  am  not 
only  incapable  of  giving  him  alliftance,  but  likewife 
of  judging  concerning  the  event  of  his  ficknefs.  There 
are  a  thoufand  little  circumftances  of  his  fituation 
and  condition  which  I  defire  to  know ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  would  prevent  that  fludluation  and  un- 
certainty fo  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  re- 
marked this  phxnomcnon. 

Ut 
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Ut  affidens  implumibus  pullus  avis 

Serpentum  allapfus  titnet^ 
Magis  relidis;  non^  ut  adfitj  auxili 
Latura  plus  prafentibus. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal  night  goes  to  bed  full  of 
fears  and  apprehenfions,  though  fhe  expeds  nothing 
but  pleafure.  The  confufion  of  wilhes  and  joys,  the 
newnefs  and  greatnefs  of  the  imknown  event,  fo  em- 
barrafs  the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or 
paffion  to  fisL  itfelf* 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affedlions,  we  may 
remalfk^  in  general,  that  when  contrary  paflions  arife 
from  objeds  nowife  connefted  together,  they  take 
place  alternately.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afflifted  for 
the  lofs  of  a  law-fuit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a 
fon,  the  mind,  running  from  the  agreeable  to  the  ca- 
lamitous objedt ;  with  whatever  celerity  it  may  per- 
form this  motion,  can  fcarccly  temper  the  one  affec- 
tion with  the  other,  and  remain  between  them  in  a 
date  of  indiffcifence. 

It  more  cafily  attains  that  calm  Gtuation,  when  the 
fame  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature*  and  contains  fpme- 
thing  adverfe  and  fomething  profperous  in  its  different 
circumftances.  For  in  that  cafe,  both  the  paifions 
mingling  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  relation, 
often  become  mutually  deftrudive,  and  leave  the  mind 
in  perfeft  tranquillity. 

But  fuppofe  that  the  objed  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  confidered  as  probable  or  im- 
probable in  any  degree ;  in  that  cafe,  the  contrary 
paiHons  will  both  of  them  be  prefent  at  once  in  the 
foul,  and  inftead  of  balancing  and  tempering  each 
other,  will  fubfift  together,  and  by  their  union  pro- 
duce a  third  impreffion  or  affedion,  fuch  as  hope  or 
fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
Ihall  explain  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  feen 
in  this  affair.    In  contrary  paflions,  if  the  objeds  be 
totally  different,  the  paffions  are  like  two  oppofite  li- 
quors 
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quors  in  different  botdcs  which  have  no  influence  drt 
each  other.  If  the  objeds  be  intimately  conneSled^ 
the  pailions  are  like  an  alcali  and  an  acid^  which, 
being  mingled,  deftroy  each  other.  If  the  relation 
be  more  imperfedl,  and  confift  in  the  coniradi&ory 
views  of  they2i;7i^  objed,  the  paffions  are  like  oil  and 
vinegar,  which,  however  mingled,  never  pcrfedly 
unite  and  incorporate. 

The  effed  of  a  mixture  of  paffions,  when  one  of 
them  is  predominant  and  fwallows  up  the  other,  ihall 
be  explained  afterwards. 

S  E  C  T.    IL 

1.  Besides  thofe  paffions  above-mentioned  which 
arife  from  a  direft  purfuit  of  good  and  avierfion  to 
evil,  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complica- 
ted nature,  and  imply  more  than  one  view  or  confi- 
deration.  Thus  Pride  is  a  certain  fatisfadion  in  our- 
felves,  on  account  of  fome  accomplifhment  or  poflef- 
fion  which  we  enjoy.  Humility^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  diflatisfadion  with  ourfelves,  on  account  of  fome 
defeft  or  infirmity. 

Love  or  Friend/bip  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on 
account  of  his  accompliihments  or  fervices :  Hatred^ 
the  contrary. 

2.  Inthefe  two  fets  of  paffion,  there  is  ap  obvious 
diftindlion  to  be  made  between  the  obje£l  of  the  paf- 
fion  and  its  caufe.  The  objed  of  pride  and  humility 
is  felf :  The  caufe  of  the  paffion  is  fome  excellence 
in  the  former  cafe;  fome  fault,  in  the  latter.  The 
objed  of  love  and  hatred  is  fome  other  perfon :  The 
caufes,  in  like  manner,  are  either  excellencies  or 
faults. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  paffions,  the  caufes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  objed  is  what  the  mind 
direfts  its  view  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
merit,  for  inftance,  raifes  pride;  and  it  is  eflential  to 

pride 
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pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourfelves  with  complacency 
and  fatisfadlion. 

Now,  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  paflions  are  very  nu- 
merous and  various,  though  their  ohje£t  be  uniform 
and  fimple;  it  may  be  a  fubjed  of  curiofity  to  con- 
fider,  what  that  circumftance  is,  in  which  all  thefe 
various  caufes  agree :  or  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
real  efficient  caufe  of  the  paifion.  We  Ihall  begin 
with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufes  of  thefe  paflions, 
we  muft  refledl  on  certain  principles,  which,  thougii 
they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation  both 
of  the  underftanding  and  paffions,  are  not  commonly 
much  infifted  on  by  philofophers.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  the  ajfociation  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which 
we  make  an  eafy  tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another. 
However  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in 
their  changes.  They  ufually  pafs  with  regularity, 
from  one  objed,  to  what  refembles  it,  is  contiguous 
to  it^  or  produced  by  it  *.  When  one  idea  is  prefent 
to  the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  thefe  rela- 
tions, naturally  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  fa 
cility  by  means  of  that  introduAion. 

T-he  fecond  property,  which  I  Ihall  obferve  in  the 
human  mind,  is  a  like  alTociation  of  impreffions  or 
emotions.  AH  refembling  impreffions  are  conneded 
together ;  and  no  fooner  one  arifes,  than  the  reft  na- 
turally follow.  Grief  and  difappointment  give  rife  to 
anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy  to  mfdice,  and  malice  to 
grief  again.  In  like  manner,  our  teniper,  when  ele- 
vated with  joy,  naturally  throws  itfelf  into  love,  ge- 
nerofity,  courage,  pride,  and  other  refembling  affec* 
tions. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  aflTociation,  that  they  very  much  affift  and 
forward  each  other,  and  that  the  tranfition  is  more 
cafily  made,  where  they  both  concur  in  the  fame  ob- 

jea. 
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jed.  Thus,  a  man,  who,  by  an  injury  rebcived  from 
another,  is  very  much  difcompofed  and  ruffled  in  his 
temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred  iubjeds  of  hatred, 
difcontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other  uneafy  paf* 
fions ;  cfpecially  if  he  can  difcover  thefe  fubjeds  in  * 
or  near  the  perfon  who  was  the  object  of  his  firft  e- 
motion.  Thofe  principles,  which  forward  the  tran* 
fition  of  ideas,  here  concur  with  thofe  which  operate 
on  the  paffions;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  adion,  be- 
llow on  the  mind  a  double  impulfe. 

Upon  this  occafion  I  may  cite  a  palTage  from  an  ele- 
gant writer,  who  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner  * :  "  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
^*  is  great,  ftrange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  ftill  the  more 
**  pleafed  the  more  it  finds  of  thefe  perfections  in  the 
"  fame  objedl,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  fatif- 
**  fadtion  by  the  afliftance  of  another  fenfe.  Thus, 
**  any  continual  found,  as  the  mufic  of  birds,  or  a  fall 
•*  of  waters,  awakens  every  momeilt  the  mind  of  the 
*^  beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the 
"  feveral  beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him. 
**  Thus,  if  there  arifes  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  per- 
"  fumes,  they  heighten  the  pleafure  of  the  imagina- 
**  tion,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of 
"  the  landfcape  appear  more  agreeable;  for  the  ideas 
**  of  both  fenfes  recommend  each  other,  and  are  plea- 

fanter  together  than  where  they  enter  the  mind 

feparately :  As  the  different  colours  of  a  pidlure, 
**  when  they  are  well  difpofed,  fet  off  one  another, 
"  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advan- 
**  tage  of  the  fituation/*  In  thefe  phccnomena  we 
may  remark  the  affociation  both  of  impreflions  and 
ideas,  as  well  as  the  mutual  affiftance  thefe  affocia- 
tions  lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  both  thefe  fpecies  of  rela- 
tion have  place  in  producing  Pride  or  Humility^  and 
urc  tlie  real,  eflicient  caufes  of  the  paflion. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
can  be  no  queftion*   Whatever  we  are  proud  of  muft, 

in 
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in  rome  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our  know- 
ledge,  our  fenfe,  beauty,  pdfleffions,  family,  on  which 
we  value  ourfelves.  Self,  which  is  the  objeSl  of  the 
t>aifion,  muft  ftill  be  related  to  that  quality  or  cir- 
cumHance  which  caufes  the  paflion.  There  muft  be 
a  connection  between  themj  an  eafy  tranfition  of  the 
imagination;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  paf- 
fing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connedion 
is  wanting,  no  objedl  can  either  excite  pride  or  hu- 
mility; and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion, 
the  mote  you  weaken  the  paifion. 

5.  The  only  fubjeft  of  enquiry  is,  whether  there  be 
a  like  relation  of  impreffions  or  fentiments  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumftance, 
which  caufes  the  paflion,  previoufly  excites  a  fenti- 
ment  fimilar  to  the  paflion;  and  whether  there  be  an 
eafy  transfufion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  fentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable;  of 
humility,  painful.  An  agreeable  fenfation  is,  there- 
fore, rented  to  the  former;  a  painful,  to  the  latter. 
And  if  we  find,  after  examination,  that  every  obje6t 
which  produces  pride,  produces  alfo  a  feparate  plea* 
fure ;  and  every  objeft  which  caufes  humility,  excites 
in  like  manner  a  feparate  uneaiinefs ;  we  muft  allow 
in  that  cafe,  that  the  prefent  theory  is  fully  proved 
and  afcertained.  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and 
fentiments  will  be  acknowledged  inconteftable. 

6.  To  begin  with  perfonal  merit  and  demerit,  the 
moft  obvious  caufes  of  thefe  paflions;  it  would  be 
jentirely  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  moral  diftindions.  It  is  fuf&cient  to 
obferve,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  paflions  may  be  defended  on  any  hy  po- 
thefis.  The  moft  probable  fyftem,  which  has  been 
advanced  to  explain  the  difference  between  vice  and 
virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a  primary  cooftitution  of 
nature,  or  from  a  fenfe  of  public  or  priyate  intereft^ 
certain  chara6lers,  upon  the  very  view  and  contem- 
plation, produce  uneaflneis ;  and  iothers,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  excite  pleafure.  The  uneaiinefs  and  fatisfadion, 
produced  in  the  fpedator,  are  elTential  to  vice  and 
virtue.  To  approve  of  a  character,  is  to  feel  delight 
upon  its  appearance.  To  difapprove  of  it,  is  to  be 
feniible  of  an  uneafinefs.  The  pain  and  pleafure, 
therefore,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  primary  fource  of 
blame  or  praife,  muft  alfo  be  the  caufes  of  all  their 
efFefts;  and  confequently,  the  caufes  of  pride  and 
humility,  which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of 
that  diftindion. 

But  fuppofing  this  theory  of  morals  fliould  not  be 
received ;  it  is  ftill  evident  that  pain  and  pleafure,  if 
not  the  fources  of  moral  diftindions,  are  at  lead  in- 
feparable  from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  charac- 
ter affords  a  fatisfadlion  even  in  the  furvey ;  and  when 
{Hrefented  to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  ^ble,  never 
fails  to  chaihn  and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
cruelty  and  treachery  difpleafe  from  their  very  nature ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  thefe  qualities, 
either  in  ourfelve^  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  pro- 
duces always  a  pleafure  diftind  from  the  pride  or  felf- 
fatisfaftion  which  attends  it:  Vice,  an  uneafinefs  fe- 
parate  from  the  humility  or  remorfe. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourfelves  arifes  not 
from  thofe  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  fyftems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined 
parts  of  moral  duty ;  but  from  any  other  which  have 
a  connexion  with  pleafure  or  uneafinefs.  Nothing 
flatters  our  vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleafing  by 
our  wit,  good-humour,  or  any  other  accomplifiiment; 
and  nothing  gives  us  a  more  fenfible  mortification, 
than  a  difappointment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  precifely,  what  wit 
19,  and  to  (how  why  fuch  a  fyflem  of  thought  muft  be 
received  under  that  denomenation,  and  fuch  another 
rejcdled.  It  is  by  tafte  alone  we  can  decide  concern- 
ing it;  nor  are  we  pofTefled  of  any  other  ftandard,  by 
^hich  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now 
wh^t  is  this  tajie,  irom'which  true  and  falfe  wit  in  a 

manner 
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manner  receive  their  being,  and  without  which  no 
thought  can  have  a  title  to  either  of  thefe  denomina- 
tions? It  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  fenfation  of  pleafure 
from  true  wit,  and  of  difguil  from  falfe,  ^^ithout  our 
being  able  to  tell  the  reafons  of  that  fatisfaflion  or 
une^nefs.  The  power  of  exciting  thefe  oppofite 
fenfations  is,  therefore,  the  very  eJQfence  of  true  or 
falfe  wit ;  and  confequently  the  caufe  of  that  vanity 
or  mortification  which  arifes  from  one  or  the  other. 

7*  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight 
and  fatisfadion;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon 
whatever  fubjed  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  fur- 
veyed  in  an  animate  or  inanimate  objed.  If  the 
beauty  or  deformity  belong  to  our  own  face,  fhape, 
or  peribn^  this  pleafure  or  imeafinefs  is  converted  into 
pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  cafe  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  requifite  to  produce  a  perfed  tranfition^ 
according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

It  would  feem,  that  the  very  eflence  of  beauty  con- 
fifts  in  its  power  of  producing  pleafure.  All  its  effeds, 
therefore,  muft  proceed  from  this  circumftance ;  and 
if  beauty  is  fo  univerfally  the  fubjed  of  vanity,  it  is 
only  from  its  being  the  caufe  of  pleafure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accompliihments,  we 
may  obferve  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourfelves  is 
either  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprifing,  is  an  objed  of 
pride ;  and  the  contrary  of  humility.  Thefe  qualities 
agree  in  producing  a  feparate  pleafure ;  and  agree  ia 
nothing  elfe. 

We  are  vain  of  the  furprifing  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  efcapes  which  we  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  expofed ;  as  well  as 
pf  our  furprifing  feats  of  vigour  and  a&ivity.  Hence 
the  origin  of  vulgar  lying ;  where  men,  without  any 
intereft,  and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number 
of  extraordinary  events,  which  are  either  the  fidions 
of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  connexion  with 
themfelves.  Their  fruitful  invention  fupplies  them 
with  a  variety  of  adventures ;  and  where  that  talent 
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is  wanting/ they  appropriate  fuch  as  belong  to  others, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity:  For  between  that 
paflion,  and  the  fentiment  of  pleafure,  there  is  always 
a  clofe  connexion. 

8.  fiut  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  Jbody,  that  is,  of  felf,  for  their  na- 
tural and  more  immediate  caufes ;  we  find  by  experi- 
ence, that  many  other  objeds  produce  thefe  affe&ions. 
We  found  vanity  upon  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  and 
other  external  objeds;  as  well  as  upon  p^ibnal  merit 
and  accomplifhments.  This  happens  when  external 
objeds  acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourfelves, 
and  are  afibciated  or  conneded  with  us.  A  beautiful 
fifh  in  the  ocean,  a  well-proportioned  animal  in  a 
foreft,  and,  indeed,  any  thing  which  neither  belongs 
nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on 
our  vanity ;  whatever  extraordinary  qualities  it  may 
be  endowed  with,  and  whatever  degree  of  £urprife 
and  admiration  it  may  naturally  occafion.  It  muft  be 
fomeway  aiTociated  with  us,  in  order  to  touch  our 
pride.  Its  idea  muft  hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that 
of  ourfelves ;  and  the  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other 
muft  be  eafy  and  naturaL 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  tbeir  country, 
or  tbeir  county,  or  even  of  tbeir  parifli.  Here  the 
idea  of  beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleafure:  This  plea- 
fure  is  related  to  pride.  The  objedt  or  cau&  of  this 
pleafure  is^  by  the  fuppofition,  related  to  felf,  the  ob- 
jedl  of  pride.  By  this  double  relation  of  fentiments 
and  ideas,  a  tranlition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other. 

Men  are  alfo  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  arc  born ;  of  the  fertility  of 
their  native  foil ;  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  wines,  fruits, 
or  vidluals,  produced  by  it:  of  the  foftnefe  or  force 
of  their  language,  with  other  particulars  of  tharkind. 
Thefe  objcfts  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  and  are  originally  confidered  as  agreeable  to 
the  feeling,  taile  or  hearing.   How  could  they  become 
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caufes  of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  tranfition 
above  explained? 

There  are  fome  who  difcovcr  a  vanity  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  and  afied:  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  to  which  they  have  travelled. 
Thefe  perfons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  their  countrymen,  that  the  ftrong  rela- 
tion between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  fhared  with 
fo  many,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  loll  to  them ;  whereas, 
that  diilant  relation  to  a  foreign  country  which  is 
formed  by  their  having  feen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is 
augmented  by  their  confidering  how  few  have  done 
the  fame.  For  this  reafon,  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with 
abroad,  above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate  or  any 
inanimate  objed,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us ;  it  is 
no  wonder  we  fhould  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  thofe 
who  are  conneded  with  us  by  blood  or  friendfhip. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when 
belonging  to  ourfelves,  produce  pride,  produce  alfo^ 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  affedion,  when  difcovered 
in  perfons  related  to  us»  The  beauty,  addrefs,  merit, 
credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully 
difplayed  by  the  proud,  and  are  confiderable  fources 
of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourfelves,  we  defire, 
in  order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who 
has  any  connection  with  us,  fhould  likewife  be  pof- 
feifed  of  them,  and  are  afhamed  of  fuch  as  are  mean 
or  poor  among  our  friends  and  relations.  Our  fore- 
fathers being  regarded  as  our  neareft  relations ;  every 
one  naturally  affeds  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to 
be  defcended  from  a  long  fucceffion  of  rich  and 
honourable  anceftors. 

Thofe  who  boaft  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumftance,  that 
their  anceftors,  foivmany  generations,  have  been  un- 
interrupted proprietors  of  th^  fame  portion  of  land, 
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and  that  their  family  has  never  changed  its  pofleffions^ 
or  been  tranfplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province. 
It  is  an  additional  fubjed  of  .vanity,  when  they  can 
boaft,  that  thefe  pofleffions  have  been  tranfmitted 
through  a  defcent,  compofed  entirely  of  males,  and 
that  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  pafled  through 
any  female.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  thefe  phae- 
nomena  from  the  foregoing  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himfelf  on  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  the  fubjedls  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely 
the  extent  of  time  and  number  of  anceftors  (for  in 
that  refped  all  mankind  are  alike) ;  but  thefe  circum- 
ftancesr,  joined  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  anceftors, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  refledt  a  luftre  on  himfelf,  up- 
on account  of  his  connexion  with  them.  Since  there- 
fore the  paffion  depends  on  the  connedion,  whatever 
ftrengthens  the  connedion  muft  alfo  encreafe  the 
paffion ;  and  whatever  weakens  the  connedion  muft  di» 
minfli  thepaffion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  famenefe  of 
the  pofleffions  muft  ftrengthen  the  relation  of  ideas, 
arifing  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fency 
with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another; 
from  the  remoteft  anceftors  to  their  pofterity,  who 
are  both  their  heirs  and  their  defcendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  fentiment  is  ttanfmitted  more  entire,  and 
excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  cafe  is  th^  fame  with  the  tranfmiffion  of  the 
honours  and  fortune,  through  a  fucceflion  of  males, 
without  their  paffing  through  any  female.  It  is  an 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagina- 
tion naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  con- 
fiderable ;  and  where  two  objeds  are  prefented,  a 
fmall  and  a  great,  it  ufually  leaves  the  former,  and 
dwells  entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reafon, 
why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name, 
and  arc  efteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth, 
according  to  bis  family.  And  though  the  mother 
ihould  be  poflefled  of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  father, 
as  often  happens,  the  general  rule  prevails,  notwith- 
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Handing  the  exception,  according  to  the  dodrine» 
which  Ihall  be  explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even 
when  a  fuperiority  of  any  kind  is  fo  great,  or  when 
any  other  reafons  have  fuch  an  efiefk,  as  to  make  the 
children  rather  reprefent  the  mother's  family  than 
the  father's,  the  general  rule  ftill  retains  an  efficacy, 
fufficient  to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of 
breach  in  the  line  of  anceftors.  The  imagination 
runs  not  along  them  with  the  fame  facility,  nor 
is  able  to  transfer  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
anceftors  to  their  poflerity  of  the  fame  name  and  fa- 
mily fo  readily,  as  when  the  tranfition  is  conformable 
to  the  general  rule,  and  pafles  through  the  male  line, 
from  father  to  fon^  or  from  brother  to  brother. 

9*  But  property^  as  it  gives  us  the  fiilleft  power  and 
audiority  over  any  objed,  is  the  relation  which  has 
the  greateft  influence  on  thefe  paffions.^ 

Every  thing  belonging  to  sl  vain  man,  is  the  beil 
that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  His  houfes,  equipage, 
frimiture,  cloaths,  horfes,  hounds,  excel  all  others 
in  his  conceit ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  from 
the  leaft  advantage  in  any  of  thefe,  he  draws  a  new 
fubjed  of  pride  and  vanity.  His  wine,  if  you  will 
believe  him,  has  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other ;  his 
cookery  is  more  exquifite ;  his  table  more  orderly  ; 
his  fervants  mqre  expert ;  the  air,  in  which  he  lives, 
more  healthful ;  the  foU,  which  he  cultivates,  more 
fertile ;  his  fruits  ripen  earlier,  and  to  greater  per- 
fedion :  Such  a  thing  is  remarkable  for  its  novelty ; 
fuch  another  for  its  antiquity.  This  is  the  workman- 
Ihip  of  a  famous  artift ;  that  belonged  once  to  fuch  a 
prince  or  great  man.  All  objects,  in  a  word,  which 
are  ufeful,  beautiful,  or  furprizing,  or  are  related  to 
fuch,  may,  by  means  of  property,  give  rife  to  this 
paffion.  Thefe  all  agree  in  giving  pleafure.  This 
alone  is  common  to  them ;  and  therefore  muft  be  the 
quality,  that  produces  the  paffion,  which  is  their 
common  efFeft.     As  everv  new  inflance  is  a  new  ar- 
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gament,  and  as  the  inftances  are  here  without  irara<» 
b«:r  ;  it  would  feem,  that  this  theory  is  fufficiently 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is 
agreeable ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular 
objeds  of  vanity,  neceffanly  becJome  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  that  paiiion. 

lo.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  ftrongly  affeded 
by  fociety  and  fympathy,  and  it  is  almoit.impolfible 
for  us  to  fupport  any  principle  or  fentimenti  againft 
the  univerfal  confent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we 
have  any  friendihip  or  correfpondence.  But  of  all 
our  opinions,  thbfe  which  we  form  inourown&vour; 
however  lofty  Or  prefuming;  are,  at  bottcnn,  the 
f^ileft,  and  the  mod  eafily  ihaken  by  the  contra- 
didion  and  oppofition  of  others.  Our  great  concern, 
in  this  cafe,  makes  us  foon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our 
paflions  upon  the  watch :  Our  confcioufnefs  of  parti- 
ality (till  makes  us  dread  a  roxftake :  And  the  very 
difficulty  of  judging  concerning  an  objed,  which  is 
never  fetat  a  due  diftance  from  us,  nor  is  feen  inapro^ 
per  point  of  view,  makes  us  hearken  wxioufly  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form 
juft  opinions  concerning  us.  Hence  that  ftrong  love 
of  fame,  with  which  all  mankind  are  pofTefTed.  It 
is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  favourable  opinion 
of  themfelves,  not  from  any  original  paflion,  that 
they  fcek  the  applaufes  of  others.  And  when  a  man 
defires  to  be  praifed,  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that 
a  beauty  is  pleafed  with  furveying  herfelf  in  a  fa- 
vourable looking-glafs,  and  feeing  the  reflcdlion  of 
her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  diflScult,  in  all  points  of  fpeculation, 
to  dillinguifh  a  caufe,  which  encreafes  an  eflfed, 
from  one,  which  folely  produces  it ;  yet  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  the  phaenomena  feem  pretty  ftrong  and  fa- 
tisfadory  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  princi- 
ple. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  fatisfadion  from  the 
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approbation  of  thofe  whom  we  ourfelves  eileem  and 
approve  of,  than  of  thofe  whom  we  conteaw  and  dc- 
fpife. 

W  hen  eileem  is  obtained  after  a  Ipng  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

The  fuffrage  of  thofe,  who  are  fliy  and  backward 
in  giving  piaife,  is  attended  with  an  additional 
relifh  and  enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  fa^ 
vour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  &« 
vourites,  every  one  courts  with  greater  eameftne& 
his  countenance  and  protedion.;. 

Praife  never  gives  us  much  pleafure,  unle&it  concur 
wittL  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  thoie  qualities, 

in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

^__  J  ■    «...  4    » 

•  Thefe  phsenomena  feem  to  prove,  that  the  favour- 
able fufirages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  au- 
thorities, or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion. 
And  if  the  opinions  of  others  have  more  -influence  in 
this  fubjed  than  in  any  other,  it  is  eafily  accounted 
for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft. 

II.  Thus  few  objeds,  however  related  to  us,,  and 
whatever  pleafure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
great  degree  of  pride  or  felf-fatisfadion ;  unlefs  they 
be  alfo  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation 
of  the  fpedlators.  What  difpofition  of  mind  fo  de- 
Arable  as  the  peaceful,  refigned,  contented ;  which 
readily  fubmits  to  all  the  difpenlations  of  providence, 
and  preferves  a  conilant  ferenity  amidft  the  greatefl: 
misfortunes  and  difappointments?  Yet  this  difpofition, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence, 
is  feldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  felf-ap- 
plaufe ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  luftre,  and 
rather  cheering  the  heart,  than  animating  the  beha- 
viour and  converfation.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ; 
£^ld  this  circumftance,  as  well  as  the  double  relations 
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^bart  mfittimiril,  mnft  be  admiffni  to  be  of  conie* 
qocnce  in  die  pradodiaii  of  tfaefe  paSoBs. 

A  iSBcaod  ciicuiiiAaiicey  wiiich  b  of  coalcquence 
mthbaffiur,  is  die  oonflancj  and  dnnblciK&  of  the 
dbfc6L  Whit  is  ray  cafbal  and  inoonftant,  beyond 
the  common  comie  of  human  aflBuis,  gives  litde  J07, 
and  ]e&  pride.  We  are  not  much  latisfied  with  the 
thing  it£af  ;  and  are  ftiU  Ids  apt  to  fed  any  new  de- 
gree of  felf-fioisfiidion  upon  its  accoont.  We  fore- 
fee  and  anticipate  its  chamge;  which  makes  us  little 
feti^^  with  die  diing  itidf:  We  compare  it  to  our- 
fdft%  whde  exsftence  is  more  dnndile;  by  which 
means  its  inconftancj  qipears  ftill  greater.  It  feems 
ridiculous  to  make  ourfelyes  the  o^eft  of  a  paffion, 
on  account  of  a  quali^  or  poflfeffion,  which  is  of  fo 
much  ihorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  fo  fmall 
a  part  of  our  exiftence. 

A  third  drcumftance,  not  to  be  ne^eded,  is,  that 
die  objeds,  in  order  to  produce  pri&  or  felf-value, 
muft  be  peculiar  to  u«,  or  at  kaft  conunon  to  us  with 
a  few  others.  The  adyantges  of  fun-ihine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  diftinguilh  us  not  from 
any  of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  preference  or 
fuperiority.  The  comparifon,  which  we  are  every 
moment  apt  to  make,  prefents  no  inference  to  our 
advantage;  and  we  ftill  remain,  notwithftanding 
thefe  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with  all  our  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

As  health  and  ficknefs  vary  inceflandy  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one,  who  is  foldy  or  certainly  fixed 
in  either;  thefe  accidental  bleffings  and  calamities 
are  in  a  manner  feparated  from  us,  and  are  not  con- 
fidered  as  a  foundation  for  vanity  or  humiliation. 
But  wherever  a  malady  of  any  kind  is  fo  rooted  in 
our  conftitution,  that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope 
of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps  our  felf-con* 
ceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies; 
more  than  the  confideradon  of  their  age  and  infir- 
mities. They  endeavour,  as  long  as  poffible,  to  con- 
ceal 
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ceal  their  blindnefs  and  deafhels,  their  rhemns  and 
gouts ;  nor  do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluc- 
tance and  uiieafinefs.  And  though  young  men  are 
not  afhamed  of  every  head-ach  or  cold  which  th^ 
fell  into ;  yet  no  topic  is  more  proper  to  mortify  hu- 
man pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of 
our  nature,  than  this,  that  we  are  tvtry  moment  of 
our  live^  fubjeft  to  fuch  infirmities.  This  proves, 
that  bodily  pain  and  ficknefs  are  in  themfelves  proper 
caufes  of  humility ;  though  the  cuftom  of  eftimating 
every  thing,  by  comparifon,  more  than  by  its  in- 
trinfic  wordi  and  value,  makes  us  overlook  thofe  ca- 
lamities, which  we  find  incident  to  every  one,  and 
caufes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  charader, 
independent  of  them. 

We  are  afhamed  of  fuch  maladies  as  affed  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  difagreeable  to  them. 
Of  the  epilepfy ;  becaufe  it  gives  a  horror  to  every 
one  prefent :  Of  the  itch ;  becaufe  it  is  infectious : 
Of  the  king's  evil ;  becaufe  it  often  goes  to  pofterity. 
Men  always  confider  the  fentiments  of  others  in  their 
judgment  of  themfelves. 

A  fourth  circumftance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
thefe  pafiions,  is  general  rules;  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  fuitably  to  the  po- 
wer or  riches  of  which  they  are  poflefled ;  and  this 
notion  is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health 
or  temper  of  the  perfons,  which  may  deprive  them  of 
all  enjoyment  in  their  poffelfions.  Cuftom  readily 
carries  us  beyond  the  juft  bounds  in  our  paffions  as 
well  as  in  our  reafonings. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  paC* 
fions  very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effeds  of 
all  the  principles  or  internal  mechanifm  which  we 
here  explain.  For  it  feems  evident,  that  if  a  perfon 
full  grown,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  ourfelves, 
were  on  a  fudden  tranfported  into  our  world,  he  would 
|)e  much  embarraffed  with  every  objed,  and  would 
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not  readily  determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatredt 
of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  any  other  paffion  fhould 
be  excited  by  it.  The  paffions  are  oftan  varied  by 
very  inconliderable  principles ;  and  thefe  do  not  al* 
wuy«  play  with  perfect  rq^arity,  efpecially  on  the 
firil  trial*.  But  as  cutlom  or  pradke  has  brought  to 
light  ^l  thcie  principles,  and  has  fettled  the  juft  va- 
lue of  cvt^  thiuj;;  this  mull  certainly  contribute  to 
tlie  e«ay  piUlucliua  of  the  mSoos,  and  guide  us,  by 
«Mttiis  ^'^enoni  edabSiiSoi  rules,  in  the  proportions 
whidi  ^(^  oilj^t  tv>  ^Nien^  in  preferring  one  objeA 
1^  Mdlict.  lltts  ;!<«mA  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  ob- 
titK"  lii>"»^Tr  :3m  wVf  ^ife  concerning  fome  caufes 
w)ikIi  ^(t*  Ik<^  ^^tbe  to  particular  paffions,  and 
^  V  v^  ^wc»  ^  H^^c<nled  too  refined  to  operate  fo  uni- 
^^iM>  «*»i  wv*t!*aJy  as  they  are  found  to  do, 

SECT.    IIL      : 

■ 

^  |\  i^t^uing  over  all  the  caufes  which  produce 

»^m4^  ^^'  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  rea- 

jk^  sNNHU*  that  the  fame  circumftance,  if  transferred 

IfViM^  s^iirtMves  to  another  perfon,  would  render  him 

|V  v^^*<^  ^^*  '^^'^  ^^  hatred,  efteem  or  contempt.  The 

\hUk\  j^tnnus,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority 

vi|\«lhrii(«  Ivcgct  favourable  fentiments  in  their  behalf; 

^hI  ihrir  vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty,  and  mean- 

HT^'^  trxtitr  the  contrary  fentiments.  The  double  re- 

Uitu^i  oi'  impreflions  and  ideas  itill  operates  on  thefe 

MtUouH  of  love  and  hatred ;  as  on  the  former  of  pride 

(^ud  hunulity.    Whatever  gives  a  feparate  pleafure  or 

|Wilu»  Hnd  is  related  to  another  perfon  or  connected 

with  him,  makes  him  the  objed  of  our  affection  or 

llcuce  t(K>  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of 
lhii  prt'utcrt  fources  of  our  hatred;  fervices  or  efteem, 
ii(  our  fi  icndihip. 

1.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourfelves  excites  affec- 
i\i\u  towards  any  perfon.     But  there  is  always  here 

implied 
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implied  a  relation  of  fentiinents,  without  which  the 
other  relation  would  have  no  influence  ^^ 

A  perfon  who  is  related  to  us,  ot  conneded  with 
us,  by  blood,  by  fimilitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures^ 
profeflion,  or  country,  foon  becomes  an  agreeable  com<« 
panion  to  us ;  becaufe  we  enter  eafily  and  familiarly 
into  his  fentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  ftrange 
or  new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  pai&ng  fromfelf,  which 
is  ever  intimately  prefent  to  us,  runs  fmoothly  along 
the  relation  or  connection,  and  conceives  with  a  fuU 
fympathy  the  perfon  who  is  nearly  related  to  felfi 
He  renders  himfelf  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at 
once  on  an  eafy  footing  with  us :  No  diftance,  no  r&* 
ferve  has  place,  where  the  perfon  introduced  is  fup-» 
pofed  fo  clofely  conneded  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  fame  influence  as  cufl:om  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  affedion ;  and  from  lilsA 
caufes.  The  eafe  and  fatisfadion,  which,  in  both 
cafes,  attend  our  intercourfe  or  commerce,  is  th6 
fource  of  the  friendfliip. 

3.  The  paflions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  foI« 
lowed  by,  or  rather  conjoined  with,  benevolence  imd 
anger.  It  is  this  conjunAion  which  chiefly  diftin<^ 
guifhes  thefe  affedions  from  pride  and  humility*  Fof 
pride  and  humility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  foul  un^ 
attended  with  any  defire,  and  not  immediately  e^cU 
ting  us  to  adtion«  But  love  and  hatred  are  not  com^ 
plete  within  themfelves,  nor  reft  in  that  emotioA 
which  they  produce ;  but  carry  the  mind  to  ibmething 
farther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  defire  of  hap^ 
pinefs  to  the  peribn  beloved^  and  an  averiSoll  to  m$ 
mifery :  As  hatred  produces  a  defire  of  the  ittifinry^ 
and  an  averfion  to  the  happineis  of  the  perfon  hated. 
Thefe  oppofite  defires  feem  to  be  originally  and  pri-# 
marily  conjoined  with  the  pafiiom  of  lov^e  and  hatreds 
It  is  a  confiitution  of  nature  of  which  we  can  give  fiO 
£irther  explication. 

4.  Com* 

*  Tke  a&ftioB  of  jumu  u>  cltUitek  £ttMi  fonddidf  oil  tt  orittu 
ftal  in(tin6^«  The  affedion  towards  other  relatioiM  depends  on  w 
principles  here  explained 
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4.  Compaffion  frequently  arifes  where  there  is  no 
preceding  efteem  or  friendfiiip ;  and  compaffion  is  an 
uneafinefs  in  the^Serings  of  another.  It  feems  to 
fiiring  from  the  intimate  and  ilrong  conception  of  his 
uifferings ;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
firom  the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 
mifery. 

Malice  and  envy  alfo  arife  iii  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury;  though  their  tendency  is 
exadly  the  fame  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The 
comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  others  feems  to  be  the 
fourceof  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourfelves  appear  in  our  own 
conception. 

5.  The  fimilar  tendency  of  compaffion  to  that  of 
benevolence,  and  of  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  clofe 
relation  between  thefe  two  fets  of  paffions ;  though  of 
a  different  kind  from  that  which  was  infilled  on  above. 
It  is  not  a  refemblance  of  feeling  or  fentiment,  but  a 
refemblance  of  tendency  or  diredlion.  Its  effed, 
however,  is  the  fame  in  producing  an  affiliation  of 
paffions.  Compaffion  is  feldom  or  never  felt  without 
tome  mixture  of  tendemefs  or  friendfhip ;  and  envy 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill-will.  To 
defire  the  happinefs  of  another,  from  whatever  motive, 
is  a  good  preparative  to  affedion ;  and  to  delight  in 
ano^er's  mi^ry,  almoft  unavoidably  begets  averfion 
towards  him. 

Even  where  intereft  is  the  fource  of  our  concern, 
it  is  commonly  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  objed  of  friendfhip ;  a  rival 


6.  poverty,  meannefs,  difappointment,  produce 
contempt  and  diflike:  But  when  thefe  misfortunes 
are  very  greats  or  are  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ilrong 
colours,  ^ey  excite  compaffion,  and  tendemefs,  and 
friendfhip.  How  is  this  contradidion  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meannefs  of  another,  in  their 
CQUunoa  appearance,  gives  us  uneafinefs,  by  a  fpecies 
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of  imperfed  fy mpathy ;  and  this  uneafinefs  produces 
averfion  or  diflike,  from  the  refemblance  of  fentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's 
concerns,  and  wi(h  for  liis  happinefs,  as  well  as  feel 
his  mifery,  fnendfhip  or  good-will  arifes  from  the 
finlilar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  firft,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfor* 
tunes  is  frefli  and  recent,  and  while  the  comparifon 
of  his  prefent  unhappy  fituation  with  his  former  pro* 
fperity  operates  ftrongly  upon  us,  meets  with  com- 
pafiion  and  friend(hip.  After  thefe  ideas  are  weakened 
or  obliterated  by  time,  he  is  in  danger  of  compaffioa 
and  contempt* 

7.  In  refped,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility,  with 
the  efteem  or  afiedion :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of 
pride. 

The  amorous  paffion  is  ufually  compounded  of 
complacency  in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friend- 
Ihip  or  affedion.  The  clofe  relation  of  thefe  fenti* 
ments  is  very  obvious,  as*  well  as  their  origin  from 
each  other,  by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there 
no  other  phaenomenon  to  reconcile  us  to  the  preiSsnt 
theory,  this  alone,  methinks,  were  fufficient* 


SECT.     IV. 

1.  The  prefent  theory  of  the  paffions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  fentiments  and  id^as^ 
and  the  mutual  afliltance  which  thefe  relations  lend 
to  each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper 
to  illuftrate  thefe  principles  by  fome  farther  inilances. 

2.  The  Virtues,  talents,  accomplifhments,  and  poC- 
fefliohs  of  others,  make  us  love  and  efteem  them : 
becaufe  thefe  objeds  excite  a  pleafing  fenfation  which 
is  related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  alfo  a  relation  or 
connedion  with  the  perfon,  this  union  of  ideas  for- 
wards the  union  of  fentiments,  according  to  the  fore- 
going reafoning.  .  . 

But 
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But  fuppofe  that  the  perfon  whom  we  love  is  al(d 
related  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendfliip;  it  is 
evident,  that'  a  (pecies  of  pride  muft  alfo  be  excited 
by  his  accompliihments  and  pofieffions ;  there  being 
the  feme  double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  in- 
filled on.  The  perfon  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an 
eafy  tranfition  of  thought  from  him  to  us ;  and  the 
fentiments,  excited  by  his  advantages  and  virtues,  are 
agreeable,  and  confequently  related  to  pride.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  thaft  people  are  naturally  vain  of 
the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  firiends 
and  countrymen. 

3.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  if  we  reverie  the  order 
of  the  paffionSy  the  feme  eflfeft  does  not  follow.  We 
pafs  cafily  from  love  and  afFedion  to  pride  and  vanity;. 
but  not  from  the  latter  paifions  to  the  former,  though 
dl  the  relations  be  the  fame.  We  love  not  thofe  who 
are  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit ;  tho* 
they  arc  naturally  vain  cm  account  of  our  merit. 
What  is  the  rcafon  of  this  difference?  The  tranfition 
of  the  imagination  to  ourfelves,  from  objedls  related 
to  us,  is  always  eafy ;  both  on  account  of  the  relation, 
which  facilitates  the  tranfition,  and  becaufe  we  there 
pafs  from  remoter  objeds  to  thofe  which  are  contigu- 
ous. But  in  pafling  from  ourfelves  to  objeds  related 
to  us ;  though  the  former  principle  forwards  the  tran- 
fition of  thought,  yet  the  latter  oppofes  it ;  and  con- 
fequently there  is  not  the  fame  eafy  transfufion  of 
paffions  from  pride  to  love,  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  fervices,  and  fortune  of  one  man 
infpire  us  readily  with  efteem  and  affection  for  another 
related  to  him.  The  fon  of  our  friend  is  naturally 
Intitled  to  our  friendfliip:  The  kindred  of  a  very 
•great  man  value  themfelves,  and  are  valued  by  others 
'on  account  of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double 
relation  is  here  fully  difplayed. 

5.  The  following  are  inftances  of  another  kind, 
^turhere  the  operation  of  thefe  principles  may  ftill  be 
difcovered.   Envy  arifes  from  a  fuperiority  in  others ; 

I  but 
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but  it  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  us  which  excites  that  paffion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  our  proximity.  A  great  difpropor- 
tion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps 
us  from  comparing  ourfelves  with  what  is  more  re- 
mote from  us,  or  diminilhes  the  effects  of  the  com^ 
pariifen^ 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philofopher,  or  a  poet 
of  a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  age.  All  thefe  differences,  if  they  do  not 
prevent,  at  leaft  weaken,  the  comparifon,  and  confe* 
quently  the  paffion. 

This  too  is  the  reafon  why  all  objects  appear  great 
or  little,  merely  by  a  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  di- 
minilhes a  horfe  in  our  eyes  :  But  when  a  Flemish 
and  a  Welsh  horfe  are  feen  together,  the  one  appears 
greater  and  the  other  lefs,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  fame  principle  we  may  account  for  that 
remark  of  hiftorians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war, 
or  even  fai^ious  divilions,  always  choofe  to  call  in  4 
foreign  enemy  at  any  htoard,  rather  than  fubmit  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  Guicciardik  applies  this  re- 
mark to  the  wars  in  Italy  ;  where  the  relations  be- 
tween the.  different  ^ates  are,  properly  fpeaking, 
nothing  hut  of  name,  language,  and  contiguity.  Yet 
even  thpfe  relations,  when  joined  with  fuperiority, 
by  making  the  comparifon  more  natural,  make  it 
likewife  more  grievous,  and  caufe  men  to  fearch  for 
fome  other  fuperiority  which  may  be  attended  with 
no  relation;  and,  by  that  means,  may  have  a  lefs 
ienfible  influence  on  the  imagination.  When  we 
cannot  break  the  affociation,  we  feel  a  flronger  defire 
to  remove  the  fuperiority.  This  feems  to  be  the  rea- 
fon why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavilh  of  their 
praife  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
depreciate  thofe  neighbouring  nations  which  may 
ftand  upon  a  footing  of  rivallhip  with  their  native 
country. 

Vol.  II.  N  6.  lU 
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.  6.  The  fine  arts  afEbrd  usiparallel  inilanceSi  Should 
rm  author  compofe  a  treatife,  of  which  one  part. was 
ferioos  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ; 
every  one  would  condemn  fo  ftrange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  negled  of  all  rules  of  art 
and  criticifin.  Yet  we  accufe  not  Prior  for  joining 
his  Alma  and  Solomon  in  the  fame  volume ;  though 
that  amiable  poet  has  perfedlly  fucceeded  in  the 
gaiety  of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the 
crther.  Even  fuppofe  the  reader  ihould  pende  thefe 
two  compofitions  without  any  interval,  he  would  feel 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the  paflions. 
Why  ?  but  becaufe  he  confiders  thefe  performances 
as  entirely  different ;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ideas, 
breaks  the  progrefs  of  the  affections,  and  hinders  the 
one  from  influencing  or  contradicting  the  other. 

An  heroic  and  burlefque  deiign,  united  in  one  pic- 
ture, would  be  monftrous,  though  we  place  two  pic- 
tures of  fo  oppofite  a  character  in  the  fame  chamber,, 
and  even  clofe  together j  without  any  fcruple. 
.  7-  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  cafy 
tranfitioa  of  the  imagination  ihould  have  fuch  an  in- 
fluence on  all  the  paflions.  It  is  this  very  circum- 
ilance  which  forms  all  the  relations  and  connexions 
amongft  objcds.  We  know  no  real  connexion  be- 
tween one  thing  and  another :  We  only  know,  that 
the  idea  of  one  thing  is  aflbciated  with  that  of  another, 
and  that  the  imagination  makes  an  eafy  tranfition  be- 
tween them.  And  as  the  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  and 
that  of  fentiments,  mutually  aflift  each  other;  we 
might  before-hand  expeft,  that  this  principle  muft 
have  a  mighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  movements 
and  affedions :  And  experience  fufficiently  confirms 
the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  inftances,  fup- 
pofe that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we  are  both  utter  ftrangers ;  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  the  profpedts  be  beautiful,  the  roads 
agreeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may 

ferve 
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fcrvft  to  put  mc  in  good  humour,  both  with  mj^lf 
and  fellow-traveller*  But  as  the  country  has  ho  con« 
nedion  with  myfelf  at  friend,  it  can  never  be  the 
immediate  caufe  either  of  felf-value  or  of  regard  to 
him:  And  therefore,  if  I  found  not  the  paffion  on 
fome  other  objed  which  bears  to  one  of  us^  clo&r 
relation-,  my  emotions  are  rather  to  be  coniidered  as 
the  overflowings  of  an  elevated  or  humane  difpofition 
than  as  an  eftablifhed  paffion.  But  fuppofing  the 
agreeable  profpeft  before  us  to  be  furteyed  either 
from  his  Country  feat  or  from  mine ;  this  new  con- 
nexion of  ideas  gives  a  new  dirediion  to  the  fentiment 
of  pleafure  derived  from  the  profpedt,  and  raifes  the 
emotion  of  regard  or  vanity,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  oonneftion.  There  is  not  here,  methinks^ 
much  room  for  doubt  or  difficulty. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

1*  It  feems  evident,  that  reafon,  in  a  ft  rid  fenfe^ 
as  ttieailiiig  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falfehood, 
can  never,  of  itfelf,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and 
can  have  no  infiuence  but  fo  far  as  it  touches  fome 
paffion  or  aflfedion.  AbJl^aB  relations  of  ideas  are 
the  bbjed  of  curiofity,  not  of  volition :  And  matters 
offadtj  Whett  they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where 
they  neither' eiidte  defire  nor  averfion,  are  totally  in- 
different ;  •  and  whether  known  or  unloiown,  whether 
miftaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  motive  to  adion. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  called 
reafon,  and  is  fo  much  recommended  in  moral  dif- 
courfes,  is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  paffion, 
which  takes  a  comprehenfive  and  a  diftant  view  of  its 
objed,  and  aftuates  the  will,  without  exciting  any 
fenfible  emotion.  A  man,  we  fay,  is  dHigent  in  his 
profeffion  from  reafoti ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  delire  of 
riches  and  a  fortune.   Aman  adheres  to  jullice  froth 

reafon; 
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rcafon;  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good^? 

or  to  a  charadlcr  with  himfelf  and  other$. 

3.  The  fame  objeds  which  recommend  themfelves 
to  reafon,  in  this  fenfc  of  the  word,  arc  alfo  the  ob- 
jedks  of  what  we  call  paffion,.  when  they  a<e  brought 
near  to  us,  and  acquire  fome  othex  advantages^  eitheir 
of  external  fituatkm,  or  congruity  to  our  internal 
temper  J  and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and 
fenfibk  emotioB.  Evil>  at  a  great  diftance,  is  avoid- 
td^  we  fkji  ftom  reafon:  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces 
areffran,  korror,  fcar^  and  is  the  objea  of  paflioa. 

4*  The  comaion  error  of  metapfayficians  has  lain 

in  afcribing  the  diredion  of  the  will  entirel]^  to  one 

of  thefe  prindplesif  and  fuppofing  the  other  to  have 

no  influtnce*   Men  often  b&  knowingly  againft  thei* 

iiltew^ft :  It  i*  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greateft 

ix\tfible  jpwd  which  always  influences  them.     Men 

oftM  c<iantcra6l  a  violent  paffion,  in  profecution  of 

tKdt  diftant  interefts  and  deflgns :  It  is  not  therefore 

llie  nitfent  uneafinef^  ^one  which  determines  them. 

lnHtneial  we  may  obferve^  thai  both  theicL  principles 

i^perate  on  the  will ;  and  wher^e  they  are  eon^r^y, 

that  either  of  them  prevadls,  according  to  the  general 

charaAer  or  prefent  difpofition  of  the  perfon.    What 

we  cfXLjirengtb  of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the 

calm  palfions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  eafily 

obferve,  that  there  is  no  perfon  fo  conftaatly  poflefled 

of  this  virtue^  as  never,  on  any  occafikm,  to  yield  to 

the  folicitation  of  violent  affection  and  defire.   From 

thefe  variations  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  difliculty 

of  deciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  re- 

folutions  of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of 

motives  and  palfions. 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

I.  We  fhall  here  enumerate  fome  of  thofe  circum« 
ftances,  which  render  a  paffion  calm  or  violent, 
which  heighten  or  diminilh  any  el0»)tion. 

It 
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It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion 
which  attends  a  paflion,  is  eafily  converted  into  it ; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to,  each  other.  It  is  true, 
in  order  to  caufe  a  perfeft  union  amongft  paffions, 
and  make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  re- 
quired a  double  relation,  according  to  the  theory 
above  delivered :  But  when  two  paffions  are  already 
produced  by  their  fcparate  caufes,  and  are  both  prcr 
fent  in  the  mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite ; 
though  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  fometimes 
without  any.  The  predominant  paflion  fwallows  up 
the  inferior,  and  converts  it  into  itfelf.  The  fpirits^ 
when  once  excited,  eafily  receive  a  change  in  their 
direftion;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  this 
change  will  come  from  the  prevailing  affedion.  The 
connexion  is  in  many  cafes  <:lofer  between  any  two 
paffions,  than  between  any  paffion  and  indifference. 

When  a  perfpn  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little 
faults  and  caprices  of  his  miftrefs,  the  jealoufies  and 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  fo  fubjcft,  how- 
ever unpleafant  Aey  be,  and  rather  connefted  with 
anger  and  hatred,  are  yet  foand,  in  many  inftances, 
to  give  additional  force  to  the  prevailing  paffion.  It 
is  a  common  artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would 
affed  any  perfon  very  much  by  a  matter  of  faft  of 
which  they  intend  to  inform  him,  firft  to  excite  hi« 
curiofity ;  delay  as  long  as  poffible  the  fatisfyiiig  of  it'j 
and  by  that  means  raife  his  anxiety  and  impatience 
to  the  utmoft,  before  they  give  him  a  full  infight  int^ 
the  bufinefs.  They  know,  that  this  curiofty  will 
precipitate  him  into  the  paffion  which  they  purpofe 
to  raife,  and  will  affift  the  objedt  in  its  influence  on 
the  mind.  A  foldier  advancing  to  battle,  is  naturally 
infpired  with  courage  and  confidence,  when  he  thinks 
on  his  friends  and  feUo w-foldiers ;  and  is  Aruck 
with  fear  and  terror,  when  he  xdleds  on  the  enemy. 
Whatever  new  emotion  therefore  proceeds  firom  the 
fojuner,  naturally  encreafes  the  courage  ^  as  the  fame 
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emotion  proceeding  from  the  latter,  augments  the 
fear.  Hence,  in  martial  difcipline,  the  uniformity 
and  luftre  of  habit,  the  regularity  of  figures  and  mo- 
tions, with  ^U  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  war,  encou- 
rage ourfelves  and  our  aUies;  while  the  fame  objects 
in  the  enemy  ilrike  terror  into  us,  thoi^gh  agreeable 
and  beautiful  in  themfelves. 

Hope  isy  in  itfelf,  an  agreeable  palfion,  and  allied 
to  friendfliip  and  benevolence;  yet  is  it  able  fome- 
times  to  blow  up  anger«  when  that  is  the  predominant 
paffion.     Spes  addita  fufcitat  iras.  Virg. 

2.  Since  paiiions,  however  independent,  are  natu- 
rally transfufed  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  pre- 
fent  at  the  fame  time;  it  follows,  that  when* good  op 
evil  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  caufe  any  par- 
tici^ar  emotion,  beiides  it^  dire<^  paffion  of  define  or 
averfion,  this  latter  paffion  mult  acquire  new  fprce 
and  violence. 

3.  This  often  happens,  when  any  objeft  excites  con- 
trary paffion$.  For  it  is  obfervable,  that  an  oppofition 
of  paffions  commonly  caufes  a  new  emotion  in  the 
fpirits,  and  produces  more  diforder  than  the  concur- 
rence of  any  two  afiedions  of  equal  force.  This  new 
emotion  is  eaflly  converted  into  the  predominant  paf- 
fion, and  in  many  inflaaces,  is  obferved  to  encreafe 
its  violence,  beyond  the  pitch  at  which  it  would  have 
arrived,  had  it  met  witn  no  oppofition.  Hence  we 
naturally  defire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  a  plea- 
fure  in  pisrforming  actions,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
unlawful.  The  notion  of  duty,  when  oppofite  to  the 
paffions,  is  not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and 
when  it  fails  of  that  efie(6t,  is  apt  rather  to  encreafe 
and  irritate  them,  by  producing  an  oppofition  in  our 
motives  and  principles. 

.4.  The  fame  efied  follows,  whether  the  oppofition 
arife  from  internal  motivjss  or  external  obfiacles.  The 
paffion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cafes. 
The  efforts,  which  the  mind  makes  to  furmount  the 
pbfiacle,  excite  the  fpirits,  and  enliven  the  paffion. 

5.  Uncpr- 
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5.  Uncertainty  has  the  fame  effeft  as  oppofitiort. 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  paf- 
fions  which  fucceed  each  other,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent views:  All  thefe  produce  an  emotion  in  the 
mind;  and  this  emotion  transfufes  itfelf  into  the  pre- 
dominant paffion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminiflies  the  paffion«. 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  immediately  languiflies; 
and,  in  qrder  to  preferve  its  ardour,  muft  be  every 
moment  fupported  by  a  new  flow  of  paffion.  For  the 
feme  reafon,  defpair,  though  contrary  to  fecurity,  has 
a  like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affeftion 
than  to  conceal  fome  part  of  its  objed,  by  throwing 
it  into  a  kind  of  Ihade,  which  at  the  fame  time  th* 
it  ihows  enough  to  prepoflefs  us  in  favour  of  the  ob-' 
je6l,  leaves  ftill  fome  work  for  the  imagination.  Be- 
fides  that  obfcurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of 
uncertainty;  the  effort,  which  the  fancy  makes  to 
complete  the  id^a,  rouzes  the  fpirits,'  and  gives  an  adr 
d^tional  force  to  the  paflion. 

7.  As  defpair  and  fecutity,  though  contrary,  pro* 
duce  the  fame  effefts ;  fo  abfence  is  obferved  to  have 
contrary  efFeds,  and  in  different  circumflances,  either 
encreafes  or  diminifhes  our  affedion.  Rochefou- 
CAULT  has  very  well  remarked,  that  abfence  deflroys 
-weak  paffions,  but  encreafes  ftrong ;  as  the  wind  cx- 
tinguifhes  a  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire  Long  abfence 
naturally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminifhes  the  paf- 
fion :  But  where  the  aflfeftion  is  fo  flrong  and  lively 
as  to  fupport  itfelf,  the  uneafinefs,  arifing  froift  al^* 
fence,  encreafes  the  paffion,  and  gives  it  new  force 
and  influence. 

8.  When  the  Ibul  applies  itfelf  to  the  performance 
of  any  adion,  or  the  coaception  of  any  objed  to  whick 
it  is  no^  accuftomedy  there  is  a  certain  unp}iablenef§ 
in  the  faculties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  fpirits  movin|; 
in  their  new  dhreAioQ :  As  thij^  difliculty  excites  the 
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fpirits,  it  is  the  fource  of  wonder,  furprifc,  and  of  all 
the  emotions  which  arife  from  novelty;  and  is  in  it- 
Iclf  agreeable,  like  every  thing  which  enlivens  the 
mind  to  a  moderate  degree.  But  though  furprife  be 
agreeable  in  itfeUy  yet,  as  it  puts  the  fpirits  in  agit%- 
tion,  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable  afiedioiis^ 
but  olfo  our  painiriK  according  to  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciple*  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  mod  affed- 
ing,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleafure  or  pain,  than 
whnt«  ftricily  Ipeakiiig,  (hould  naturally  follow  from 
it»  WTieii  it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears 
Otl^  the  nolticuis  lubtide ;  the  hurry  of  the  :^irits  is 
ONTr  J  «ma  wc  furvev  the  object  with  greater  tranquiL 

^  llieiin^natiton  and  a£kdicaishave  ft  clofe  union 
together*  The  riv*:ity  of  the  fbnner  gives  force  to 
th^  Utter*  HeiK^  the  profped  of  any  ^eafuxe,  with 
which  we  tre  ;K\)u;uated«  aflfeds  us  more  than  any 
\4her  |4e^(e  xiitich  we  may  own  fuperior,  but  of 
w  lK>ie  Mtxiv^  ¥ie  ^tfe  wMr  ignorant*  Of  the  one  we 
C^t^  IvMrm  t  i^unoulw  and  determinate  idea :  The  other 
\^T  v\>^vtHix^  «nJkr  the  general  notion  of  pleafure. 

Anv  AttstW\i\Mi  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
\^  ^^^  iW  iwi^t^vry  is  frcfh  and  recent,  operates  oo 
t^^  \s  ^U  x^  ith  WKVC  violence,  thap  another  of  which 
1^  l\^y*t  *\r  decayed  and  almoft  obliterated. 

\  |NK^lHiif%  which  is  fuitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
^^W^  ^^  ^^"^  engaged,  excites  more  our  defire  and 
Ak^i^  than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

KvrthiiV*  ^^"^  ^^^^  capable  of  infufing  any  paffion 
^V^\  lil^  irtind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objeds  are 
li^l^K^iil^UttHl  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  lively  colours. 
^\^\\p  hare  opinion  of  another,  efpecially  when  enforced 
%vilh  paflion,  will  caufe  an  idea  to  have  an  influence 
ll|)<Mi  utt,  though  that  idea  might  otherwife  have  been 
•litirely  negleded.  ^ 

It  ift  remarkable,  that  lively  palBpns  conunoply  at- 
tend a  lively  imagination.  In  this  refped,  as  well  as 
In  otheri,  the  force  of  the  paflion  depends  as  much 
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on  the  temper  of  the  perfon  as  on  the  nature  and  fi- 
tuation  of  the  objed. 

What  is  diilant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not 
equal  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

#  #  #  #  #  * 

#  *  « 

I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhauiled  this  fubjeft^ 
It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  if  I  have  made  it  ap« 
pear,  that,  in  the  produdion  and  condudl  of  the  paf^ 
tions,  there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanifiny  which  is 
fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a  difquifition  as  the  laws  of 
motion,  optics,  h^droftatics,  or  any  part  of  natural 
philofophy. 
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(V  the  Gkkeral  Principles  of  Morals. 

BISVUTES  with  men  pertinacioufly  obftinatc  in 
their  principles,  are  of  all  others  the  moft  irk- 
;  except,  perhaps,  thofe  with  perfons  entirely 
JtiftiVKcnuous,  who  really  do  not  believe  the  opinions 
tfcfpy  attend,  but  engage  in  the  controverfy,  from  af- 
^'Ution,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppoUtion,  or  from  a  delire 
\\f  (bowing  wit  and  ingenuity  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
lUttukind.  The  fame  blind  adherence  to  their  own 
4VH^^)^^^i^^^  *^  ^^  he  expefted  in  both;  the  fame  con- 
tempt of  their  anrasroniils ;  and  the  fame  paflionate 
vehemence  in  enforcing  fophiftrv  and  falfehood :  And 
(IN  irafoning  is  not  the  fource  whence  either  difputant 
llcrivcs  his  tenets  ^  it  is  in  vain  to  exped  that  any  lo- 
gic. 
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gic,  which  fpeaks  not  to  the  afFedions,  will  ever  en- 
gage him  to  embrace  founder  principles. 

Thofc  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  dif. 
tindions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  dilingenuous 
difputants;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human 
preature  could  ever  ferioufly  believe,  that  all  charac- 
ters and  adions  were  alike  entitled  to  the  affe£tion 
and  regard  of  every  one.  The  difference,  which  na- 
ture has  placed  between  one  man  and  another,  is  fo 
wide,  tHat  this  difference  is  ilill  fo  much  fartheir 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that, 
where  the  oppoUte  extremes  come  at  once  under  our 
apprehenGon,  there  is  no  fcepticifm  fo  fcrupulous, 
and  fcarce  any  aflurance  fo  determined,  as  absolutely 
to  deny  all  diftindion  between  them.  Let  a  man's 
infenfibility  be  ever  fo  great,  he  muft  often  be  touched 
^'ith  the  images  of  RIGHT  and  WRONG;  and  let 
his  prejudices  be  ever  fo  obftinate,  he  muft  obferve, 
that  others  are  fufceptible  of  like  impreffions.  The 
only  w  ay,  therefore,  of  converting  an  antagonift  of 
this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himfelf.  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controverfy  with  him,  it  is 
probable  he  will,  at  laft,  of  himfelf,  from  mere  wea- 
rinefs,  come  over  to  the  fide  of  common  fenfe  and 
reafon. 

There  has  been  a  controverfy  ft arted  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general 
foundation  of  MORALS ;  whether  they  be  derived 
from  REASON  or  from  SENTIMENT;  whether 
we  attain  the  knowledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment and  induftion,  or  by  an  inunediate  feeling  and 
finer  internal  fenfe;  whether,  like  all  found  judgment 
of  truth  and  falfehood,  they  fliould  be  the  fame  to 
every  rational  intelligent  being;  or,  whether,  like 
the  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be 
founded  entirely  on  the  particular  fabric  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  though  they  often  affirm, 
that  yirtue  is  nothing  but  conforpijty  to  reafon,  jtt, 
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in  general,  feem  to  confider  morals  as  deriving  their 
cxiftence  from  tafte  and  fentiment.  On, the  other 
hand,  our  modern  enquirers,  though  they  alfo  talk 
much  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice, 
yet  have  commonly  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe 
diftindlions  by  metaphyfical  reafonings,  and  by  de- 
dudions  from,  the  moft  abftratSi:  principles  of  the  un- 
derilanding.  Such  confulion  reigned  in  thefe  fubjeds, 
that  an  oppofition  of  the  greateft  confequeApe  could 
prevail  between  one  fyftem  and  another,  and  even  in 
the  parts  of  almoft  each  individual  fyftem ;  and  yet 
no  body,  till  very  lately,  was  ever  fenfible  of  it.  The 
elegant  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  firft  gave  occaiion 
to  remark  this  diftindion,  and  who,  in  general,  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  isf  not.  himfelf^ 
entirely  free  from  the  fame  confiifion. 

It  muft  fee  acknowledged,  that  both  fides  of  the 
queftion  are  fufceptibljj  of  fpecious  arguments.  Mo- 
ral diftindions,  it  may  be  faid,  are  difcernible  by 
pure  reafen  i  Elfe,  whence  the  many  difputes  that 
reign  in  common  life,  as  well  as  in  philofophy,  with 
regard  to  this  fubjedt  ?  the  long  chain  of  proofs  often 
produced  on  both  fides ;  the  examples  cited,  the  au- 
thorites  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  falla- 
cies dctedled,  the  inferences  drawn,  and  the  feveral  con- 
clufibns  adjufted  to  their  proper  principles?  Truth 
is  difpi^table ;  not  tafte :  What  exifts  in  the  nature 
of  things  is  the  ftandard  of  our  juclgment ;  what 
each  man  feels  Within  himfelf  is  the  ftandard  of  fen- 
timent. Propofitions  in  geometry  may  be  proved, 
fyftems  in  phylics  may  be  controverted  ;  but  the  har-. 
mony  of  verfe,  the  tendemefs  of  paflion,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  wit,  muft  give  immediate  pleafure.  No  man 
reafous  concerning  another's  beauty  ;  but  frequent- 
ly concerning  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  his  aftions. 
In  every  criminal  trial,  the  firft  objedt  of  the  prifoner 
is  to  difprove  the  facts  alledged,  and  deny  the  anions 
imputed  to  him :  I'he  fecond  to  prove,  that  even  if 
thefe  ajSions  weje  real,  they  flight  be  juftified,  as 
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Innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confefledly  by  dcdudions 
of  the  underftanding  that  the  firft  point  is  afcertain.- 
ed :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  different  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  would  refolve  all 
moral  determinations  into  fentimentj  may  endeavour 
to  fhowi  that  it  is  impoffible  for  reafon  ever  to  draw 
conclufions  of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  fay  they,  it 
belongs  to  be  amiable^  and  vice  odious.  This  forms 
their  very  nature  or  eflence.  But  can  reafon  or  ar- 
gumentation diilribute  thefe  different  epithets  to 
any  fubjeds,  and  pronounce  before-hand,  that  this 
muft  produce  love^  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  What  other 
reafon  can  w^e  ever  aflign  for  thefe  affedions,  but  the 
original  fabric  and  formation  of  the  human  mind^ 
which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  fpeculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
duty  5  and,  by  proper  reprefentations  of  the  deformi* 
ty  of  vice  and  beauty  of  virtue^  beget  correfpondent 
habits,  and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one  and  en^brace 
the  others  But  is  this  ever  to  be  expected  from  in- 
ferences and  conclufions  of  the  underftanding,  which 
of  themfelves  have  no  hold  of  the  affeftions,  or  fet 
in  motion  the  aftive  powers  of  men  ?  They  difcover 
truths :  But  where  the  truths  which  they  difcover 
are  indifferent^  and  beget  no  delire  or  averfion,  they 
can  have  no  influence  on  conduft  and  behaviour.^ 
What  is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming, 
what  is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  poffeffion  of 
the  heart,  and  animates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain 
it.  What  is  intelligible,  what  is  evident,  what  is 
probable,  what  is  true,  procures  only  the  cool  affent 
of  the  underftanding ;  and  gratifying  a  fpeculative 
curiofity,  puts  an  ^nd  to  our  refcarches. 

Extinguifh  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepofTeiBons 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  all  difguft  or  averfion  to  vice ; 
render  men  totally  indifferent  towards  thefe  diflinc- 
tions ;  and  morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  ftudy, 
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f^  4^  jyajr  tcttdency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  ac- 

i1te«i^  arguments  on  each  fide  (and  njany  more 
W^  be  pj.xxluced)  are  fo  plaufible,  that  I  am  apt  to 
Jj^^^^  they  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be 
If^iM  *iid  latisfedory,  and  that  reafon  and  fcntiment 
s^m^\xt  iu  almoil  all  moral  determinations  and  con- 
^lk>x\s«     The  final  fentence,  it  is  probable,  which 
|M;i>i>ounces  charaAers  and  actions  amiable  or  odidiis, 
^vmiie-worthy  or  blameable  ;  that  which  ftamps  on 
Ihem  the  mark  of  honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or 
cenfure  ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  adive  prin- 
ciple, and  conftitutes  virtue  our  happinefs,  and  vice 
our  mifery :  It  is  probable,  I  fay,  that  this  final  fen- 
tence depends  on  fome  internal  fenfe  or  feeling,  which 
nature  has  made  imiverfal  in  the  whole  fpecies.     For 
what  elfe  can  have  an  influence  of  this  nature  ?  But 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  fuch  a  fentiment,  and 
give  a  proper  difcemment  of  its  objefl,  it  is  often 
neceffary,  we  find,  that  much  reafoning  ihould  pre- 
cede, that  nice  diftindions  be  made,  juft  concUifions 
drawn,  diftant  comparifons  formed,  complicated  re- 
lations examined,  and  general  fads  fixed  and  afcer- 
tained.     Some  fpecies  of  beauty,  efpecially  the  na- 
tural kinds,  on  their  firft  appearance,  command  our 
aflfeflion  and  approbation ;  and  where  they  fail  of  this 
eflfedt,  it  is  impoflible  for  any  reafoning  to  redrefs 
their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  our  tafte 
and  fentiment.     But  in  many  orders  of  beauty,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requifite  to  em- 
ploy  much  reafoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  fenti- 
ment ;  and  a  falfe  relifti  may  frequently  be  correfted  by 
argument  and  reflexion.     There  are  juft  grounds  to 
conclude  that  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  lat- 
ter fpecies,  and  demands  the  afiiftance  of  our  intelledual 
faculties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fuitable  influence  on 
the  human  mind- 
But  though  this  queftion,  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is 
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ncedlefs  for  us,  at  prefent,  to  employ  farther  carem 
our  refearches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be;^ 
happy,  in  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry^  as  to  .4ii^o]ifei; 
the  true  origin  of  morals,  it  wiU  then  eafily  appciar 
how  far  either  fentiment  or  reafi^n  enters  IntQ  alt^^^ 
terminations  of  this  nature^.  In  order  to  attain  diis 
purpofe,  we  (hall  endeavour  tq  /oUow  a  very  iimple 
method :  We  fhall  analyze  that  coo^lication  of  meo* 
tal  qualities,  which  form  what,  in  common  life^  y^ 
call  Personal  Merit  :  We  fhall  confider  every  at- 
tribute of  the  mind, '  which  renders  a  man  an  obj^ 
either  of  efteem  and  affedUon,  or  of  hatred  and  con* 
tempt ;  every  habit  or  fentimexit  or  faculty,  which^ 
if 'afcribed  to  any  perfon,  implies  either  praife  or 
blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  .panygyric  or  fatire 
of  his  charadler  and  manners.  T  he  quick  fenlibility^ 
which,  on  this  head,  is  fo  univerial  among  mankind^ 
gives  a  philofopher  fufficient  afliirance,  that  he  can 
never  be  confiderably  miilaken  in  framing  the  cata^ 
logue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mifplacing  the  objeds 
of  his  contemplation :  He  needs  only  enter  into  his 
bread  for  a  moment,  and  confider  whether  or  not  he 
fhould  defire  to  have  this  or  that  quality  afcribed  to 
him,  and  whether  fuch  or  fuch  an  imputation  would 
proceed  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  very  na- 
ture of  language  guides  us  almoft  infallibly  in  forming 
a  judgment  of  this  nature;  and  as  every  tongue 
pofleffes  one  fet  of  words  which  are  taken  in  a  good 
fenfe,  and  another  in  the  oppofite,  the  leaft  acquain- 
tance with  the  idiom  fuffices,  without  any  reafoning, 
to  dire£l  us  in  colleding  and  arranging  the  eftimable 
or  blameable  qualities  of  men.  The  only  objed  of 
reafoning  is  to  difcover-  the  circumflanccs  on  both 
fides,  which  are  common  to  thefe  qualities ;  to  ob- 
ferve  that  particular  in  which  the  eftimable  qualities 
agree  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
other ;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
and  find  thofe  univerfal  principles,  from  which  all 

cenfure 
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i^enfure  or  apptobation  is  ultimately  derived.  As 
this  is  a  queftion  of  fadt,  not  of  abftradl  fcience^  we 
can  only  expedl  fuccefs,  by  following  the  experi- 
Jnental  method,  and  deducing  general  maxims  from 
a  comparifon  of  particular  inftances.  The  other 
ibientincal  method,  where  a  general  abftrad  princi- 
ple is  firft  eftablifhedy  and  is  afterwards  branched  out 
into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  conclufions,  may  be 
more  perfed  in  itfelf,  but  fuits  lefs  the  imperfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  a  commoii  fource  of  illulion 
and  miftake  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  fubjeds.  Men 
are  now  cured  of  their  paffion  for  hypothefis  and 
fyftems  in  natural  philofophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no 
arguments  but  thcdfe  which  are  derived  from  experi- 
ence. It  is  full  time  they  Ihould  attempt  a  like  re^ 
formation  in  all  moral  difquifitions ;  and  rejed:  every 
fyftem  of  ethics,  however  fubtile  or  ingenious,  which 
is  not  founded  on  h&  and  obfervation. 

We  fhall  begin  our  enquiry  on  this  head  by  the 
confideration  of  the  fecial  virtues,  benevolence  and 
juftice.  The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give 
us  an  opening  by  which  the  others  may  be  account- 
ed for. 
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IT  may  be  efteemedt,  perhaps,  a  fiiperfluous  talk 
to  prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  fofter  affedlions 
are  ESTIMABLE;  and  whei'ever  they  appear,  en- 
gage the  approbation  and  good-vi^ill  of  mankind. 
The  epilhtts  /ociablef  good-natured^  blimanef  mercU 
Julj  grateful^  friendly^  generous ^  beneficent^  or  their 
equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and  univer- 
faily  exprefs  the  higheft  merit  which  biman  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  thefe  amiable  quali- 
ties are  attended  with  birth  and  power  and  eminent 
abilities,  and  difplay  themfelves  in  the  good  govern- 
ment or  ufeful  inllrudion  of  mankind,  they  feem 
even  to  raife  the  pofleflbrs  of  them  above  the  rank  of 
human  nature^  and  make  thetn  approach  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  divine.  Exalted  capacity,  undaunted 
courage,  profperous  fuccefs  ;  thefe  may  only  expofe 
a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  thei 
publico  But  as  foon  as  the  praifes  are  added  of  hu-* 
mane  and  beneficent ;  when  inftances  are  difplayed 
of  lenity,  tendernefs,  or  friendfliip  ;  envy  itfelf  is 
filent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and 
applaufe. 

When  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  ftatefmail 

and  general,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  furrounding 
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friends,  deetriing  him  now  infenfible,  began  to  in^ 
dulge  their  (bfrow  for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enu- 
merating his  great  qualities  and  fiiccefles,  his  con- 
quefls  and  vi^ories,  the  unufual  length  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  arid  his  nine  trophies  eredled  over  the 
enemies  of  the  republic.  Tou  forget^  cries  the  dying 
hero,  who  had  heard  all,  you  forget  the  moH  emineni 
qf  my  praifes^  while  you  dwell  fa  much  on  tbofe  vulgar 
advantages y  in  which  fortune  bad  a  principal  Jhare. 
Tou  have  notohferved,  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worne 
mourning  on  my  account  *. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the 
focial  virtues  become,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  eflentially 
requifite  }  there  being  nothing  eminent^  itithat  cafe^  t& 
compenlate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preferve  the  per- 
fon  from  our  fevereft  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt. 
A  high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage^  i«  apt,  fays 
GiCEKO,  in  lefs  perfed:  charaders,  to  degenerate  in- 
to a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more  focial  and  fofter 
virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  Thefe  are 
always  good  and  amiable  f. 

The  principal  advantage  which  JuVenal  discovers 
in  the  extenfive  capacity  of  the  human  fpecies  is, 
that  it  renders  our  benevolence  alfo  more  extenfive, 
and  gives  us  larger  opportunities  of  fpreading  our 
kindly  influence  than  what  are  indulged  to  the  in- 
ferior creation |.  It,  muft,  indeed,  be  confefleu, 
that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  ftation^  of 
itfelf,  but  the  more  expofes  him  to  danger  and  tem- 
peft.  His  fole  prerogative  is  to  afford  Ihelter  to  in- 
feriors, who  repofe  themfelves  under  his  cover  and 
protedlion. 

But  I  forget,  that  it  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs  to 
recommend  generofity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint, 
in  their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the 
focial  virtues.      Thefe,  indeed,  fufliciently  engage 

every 
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erery  heart;  on  the  firft  apprehenfion  of  thetri ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  abftain  from  fome  fally  of  panegyric,  as 
often  as  they  dccut:  in  difcourfe  or  reafoning.  But  our 
objedt  here  being  more  the  fpeculative  than  the  prac- 
tical  part  of  morals,  it  will  fufBce  to  remark  (what 
will  readily,  I  Believe,  be  allowed),  that  no  qualities 
are  more  intitled  to  the  general  go<id-wiU  and  appro- 
bation of  mankind  than  benejSccnce  and  humanity^ 
frieiidihip  and  gratitude^  natural  affedtion  and  pub^ 
lie  fpirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  fym* 
pathy  with  others,  arid  a  generous  concern  for  out 
idnd  arid  fpecies.  Thefej  wherever  they  appear, 
feem  to  transfufe  themfelvesj  in  a  manner,  into  each 
beholder,  and  call  forth,  in  their  own  behalf,  the 
fame  favourable  and  affecSrionate  &iitimexit$  which 

they  exert  on  all  arround. 

« 

P  A  R  t    II. 

« 

Wk  may  obferve^  that,  in  difpilaying  the  praifes 
of  any  humane,  beneficent  man^  there  is  one  circum^ 
ftance  which  never  foils  to  be  amply  infilled  on, 
namely,  the  happinefs  and  fatisfadtion  derived  to 
fociety  from  his  intercourfe  and  good  offices.  To  his 
parents,  we  are  "apt  to  fay,  he  endears  himfelf  by 
hHjpious  attachment  and  duteous  care,  ftill  more  thai! 
h^^t  connexions  of  liaturci.  His  children  never  feel 
tiis  authority,  but  when  employed  for  their  advan* 
tage.  With  him,  the  ties  of  love  are  confolidated 
by  beneficence  and  friendfhip.  The  ties  of  friend- 
fliip  approach,  in  a  fond  obfervance  of  each  obliging 
oflSce,  to  thofe  of  love  and  inclinatioti.  His  do- 
mefiics  and  dependents  have  in^him  a  fure  refource  ; 
and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  but  fo 
far  as  flie  exereifes  it  over  him.  From  him  the 
hungry  receive  food,  the  naked  cloathing,  the  ig- 
norant and  flothful  (kill  in  induftry.     Like  the  fun^ 
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an  inferior  minifter  of  providence,  he  cheers,  invi- 
gorates, and  fuftains  the  furreunding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  fphere  of  his  afti- 
vity  is  narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and 
gentle.  If  exalted  into  a  higher  ftation,  mankind 
and  pofterity  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  thefe  topics  of  praife  never  fail  to  be  employed, 
and  with  fuccefs,  where  we  would  infpireefteem  for  any 
one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  UTI- 
LITY, refulting  from  the  focial  virtues,  forms,  at 
leafi,  a  part  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  fource  of 
that  approbation  and  regard  fo  univerfally  paid  to 
them? 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant 
as  u/eful  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applaufe  and 
reconunendation  fuited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  thi 
other  hand,  refleftion  on  the  baneful  influence  of 
any  of  thefe  inferior  beings  always  infpires  us  with 
the  fentiment  of  averfion.  The  eye  is  pleafed  with 
.  the  profpedk  of  corn-fields  and  loaded  vineyards ; 
horfes  grazing,  and  flocks  pafturing :  But  flies  the 
view  of  briar  and  brambles,  affording  fhelter  to  wol- 
ves and  ferpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  veftment,  a 
houfe  well  contrived  for  ufe  and  cbnveniency,  is  fo 
far  beautiful,  and  is  contemplated  with  pleafure  and 
approbation.  An  experienced  eye  is  here  fenfible  to 
many  excellencies,  which  efcape  perfons  ignorant  and 
uninflructed. 

Can  any  thing  ftronger  be  faid  in  praife  of  a  pro- 
feffion,  fuch  as  merchandize  or  manufafture,  than 
•  to  obferve  the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  fociety  ? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inquilitor  enraged  when  we 
treat  his  •  order  as  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  man- 
kind? 

The  hiilorian  exults  in  difplaying  the  benefit  a- 
rifing  from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  al- 
leviates 
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leviates  or  denies  the  bad  confequences  afcribed  to 
his  manner  of  comnolition. 

In  general,  what  praife  is  implied  in  the  fimple 
epithet  ufeful!   What  reproach  in  the  contrary  I 

Your  Gods,  fays  Cicero*,  in  oppofition  to  the 
Epicureans,  cannot  juftly  claim  any  worfhip  or 
adoration,  with  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you 
may  fuppofe  them  endowed.  They  are  totally  ufe- 
lefs  and  unadlive.  Even  the  EGYPTIANS,  whom 
you  fo  much  ridicule,  never  confecrated  any  animal 
but  on  account  of  its  utility.  .  ., 

The  fceptics  aflertf,  though,  ajbfurdly,  that  the 
origin  of  all  religious  worfhip  was  derived  from  the 
utility  of  inanimate  objedls,  as  the  fun  and  moon, 
to  the  fupport  and  well-being  of  mankind.  This  is 
alfo  the  common  reafon  affigned  by  hiftorians  for 
the  deification  of  eminent  heroes  and  legiflators|. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chiU 
dren ;  meritorious  adls,  according  to  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circuift-  ' 
ilance  of  public,  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ; 
and  wherever  difputes  arife,  either  in  philofophy 
or  common  life,  concerning  the  bounds  of  duty, 
the  queftion  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  decided 
with -greater  certainty^  than  by  afcertaining,  on  any 
fide,  the  true  interefts  of  mankind.  If  any  falfe 
opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been  found 
to  prevail ;  as  foon  as  farther  experience  and  founder 
reafoning  have  given  us  jufter  notions  of  human  af- 
fairs, we  retraft  our  firft  fentiment,  and  adjuft  anew 
the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praifed ; 
becaufe  it  feems  to  carry  relief  to  the  diftreffed  and 
indigent ;  But  when  we  obferve  the  encouragement 
thence  arifing  to  idlenefs  and  debauchery,   we  re- 
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gard  that  fpecies  cif  charity  rather  as  a  weaknefs  thaQ 
a  virtue. 

Tyrannicide^  or  the  aflaffination  of  ijfurpers  aii4 
oppreffive  princes^  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient 
times ;  Vecaule  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of 
thefe  monfters,  and  feemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe,^ 
whom  the  fword  or  poinard  could  not  reach.  But 
hiftory  and  experience,  having  fince  convinced  us,, 
that  this  pradice  ehcreafes  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty 
pf  prince^,  a  Timolson  and  a  Brutus,  though 
treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
of  their  times,  are  no>y  confidered  fis  very  improper 
models  for  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene- 
ficence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  th^  homely  brea^ 
of  the  honeft  and  induftrious  is  often  thereby  con- 
verted into  delicious  ca^es  for  the  idle  ^d  the  prodi- 
gal, we  foon  retraft  our  heedlefs  praifes.  The  re- 
grets of  a  prince,  for  having  loft  a  day,  were  noble 
and  generous :  But  had  he  intended  to  have  fpent  it 
in  afts  of  generofity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  wa^ 
better  loft  than  mifemployed  after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  had  long  been  fuppofed  the  fource 
bf  every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  faftion,  fedition,  civil  wars,  and  the 
total  lofs  of  liberty.  It  was,  therefore,  vniverfally 
regarded  as  a  vice,  and  was  an  obje<9:  of  declamation 
to  all  fatirifts  and  fevere  moralifts.  Thofe  who  prove, 
or  attempt  to  prove,  that  fuch  refine^ients  rather 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  induftry,  civility,  and  arts^ 
regulate  anew  our  morales  well  j^s/>o/i/iVa/fentiments, 
and  reprefent,  as  laudable  or  innocent,  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  blame- 
able. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  feems  undeniable,  thai 
nothing  can  beftow  more  merit  on  any  human  crea- 
ture than  the  fentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent 
^egre^j  and  tbai^^partg  at  leaft,  qf  its   merit  arifes 

from 
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from  its  tendency  to  promote  die  interefts  dt  our  fpe** 
cies,  and  bellow  happinefs  on  human  fociety.  Wc 
carry  our  view  into  the  ialutary  confequences  of  fuch 
a  charadter  and  difpoiition ;  and  whatever  has  fo  be« 
nign  an  influence,  and  forwards  fo  defirable  an  end, 
is  beheld  with  complacency  and  pleafure.  The  fo» 
cial  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  their  benefi- 
cial tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful. The  happinefs  of  mankind,  tlie  order  of  fociety^ 
the  harniony  of  families,  the  mutual  fupport  of  friends^ 
are  always  confidered  as  the  refult  of  their  gentle  do^  / 
minion  over  the  breails  of  men.  i 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  their  merit  we  ought 
to  afcribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from 
future  difqy ifitions  ^ ;  as  well  as  the  reafon  why  this  .  / 
circumftance  has  fuch  a  command  over  our  efteem  anci  / 
approbation  f. 
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THAT  Justice  is  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  eonfo. 
quently,  that  ^ar^  of  its  merit,  atleaft,  muftarife 
from  that  confideration,  it  would  be  a  fuperfluom 
undertaking  to  prove.  That  public  utility  isXhtfale 
origin  of  juftice,  and  that  re^edlion^  on  theJ)enefl«> 
cial/ confequences  of  this  viriue  are  ffie  ^&  fo^^ 
tioii  bf  its  merit  J  this  propofition,  being  more  cu- 
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jrious  and  important, '  will  better  defervc  our  exami^ 
nation  and  enquiry. 

.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  has  bellowed  on  the 
human  race  fuch  profufe  abundance  of  all  external  cpn^ 
veniences,  that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  e- 
vent,  without  any  care  or  induftry  on  our  part, 
every  individual  finds  himfelf  fully  provided  with 
whatever  his  mod  voracious  appetites  can  Vant,*  or 
luxurious  imagination  wifh  or  defire.  His  natural 
'  beauty,  we  (hall  fuppofe,  furpaffes  all  acquired  orna- 
ments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  feafons  ren* 
ders  ufelefs  all  cloaths  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage 
affords  him  the  moft  delicious  fare  ;  the  clear  foun- 
tain, the  richeft  beverage.  No  laborious  occupation 
required :  No  tillage :  No  navigation.  Mufic,  poetry, 
and  contemplation  form  his  fole  bufinefs  :  Converfa- 
tion,  mirth,  and  friendfliip  his  fble  amufement. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  date,  every 
J  other  focial  virtue  would  flourifh,  and  receive  tenfold 
Ifencreafe;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  juftice 
f  would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what 
purpofe  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough?  Why  give  rife  to  pro- 
perty, where  there  cannot  poflibly  be  any  injury  ? 
Why  call  this  objeft  mine^  when  upon  the  feizing  of 
it  by  another,  I  need  but  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  pof- 
fefs  myfelf  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Juftice,  in 
that  cafe,  being  totally  USELESS,  would  be  an  idle 
ceremonial,  and  could  never  poflibly  have  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  fee,  even  in  the  prefent  neceflitous  condition 
gf  mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  beftowed 
by  nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  al- 
ways in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and 
make  no  fubdivifions  of  right  and  property.  Water 
Jind  air,  though  the  moft  neceflary  of  all  objefts,  are 
not  challenged  as  the  property  of  individuals ;  nor 
c^n  any  nian  commit  injuftice  by  the  moft  lavilh  ufe 
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Mid  enjoyment  of  thefe  blefEngs.  In  fertile  cxtendvc 
countries;  with  Few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on 
the  fame  footing :  And  no  topic  is  fo  much  infifted 
on  by  thofe,  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  feas,  as  the 
unexhaufted  ufe  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  ad- 
vantages, procured  by  navi^tion,  as  inexhauftible, 
thefe  reafoners  had  never  had  any  adverfaries  to  refute ; 
nor  had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  feparate, 
exclufive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  fome  countries,  at  fome  periods, 
that  there  be  eflabliflied  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land  *  J  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than 
can  be  ufed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be 
found  with  difficulty,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities. 

Again ;  fuppofe,  that,  though  the  neceffities  of  hu- 
man race  continue  the  fame  as  at  prefent,  yet  the. 
mind  is  fo  enlarged,  and  fo  replete  with  friendlhip 
and  generofity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmoft  tender- 
nefs  for  every  man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his 
own  intereft  than  for  that  of  his  fellows :  It  feems 
evident,  that  the  USE  of  juftice  would,  in  this  cafe, 
be  fufpended  by  fuch  an  extenfive  benevolence,  nor 
would  the  divifions  and  barriers  of  property  and  ob- 
ligation have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why  fhould  I 
bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promife,  to  do  me  any 
good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompt- 
ed by  the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  fcek  my  happinefs, 
and  would,  of  himfelf,  perform  the  defired  fervice ; 
except  the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be  greater  than 
the  benefit  accruing  to  me?  in  which  cafe,  he  knows, 
that,  from  my  innate  humanity  and  friendfhip,  I 
iliould  be  the  firft  to  oppofe  myfelf  to  his  imprudent 
generofity.  Why  raife  land-marks  between  my  neigh- 
bour's field  and  mine,  when  my  heart  has  made  no 
divifion  between  our  interefts;  but  fhares  all  his  joys 
and  forrows  with  the  fame  force  and  vivacity  as  if 
originally  my  own  ?  Every  man,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
being  a  fecond  felf  to  another,  would  trufl  all  his  in- 

interefts 
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tcrefts  to  the  difcretion  of  <;very  man ;  without  jeju 
loniy,  without  pJMtition,  without  diftindion :  And 
the  whole  human  race  would  form  only  one  family; 
where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  ufed  freely 
without  regard  to  property ;  but  cautioufly  too,  with 
as  entire  regard  to  the  neceffities  of  each  individual 
as  if  our  own  interefts  were  moft  intimately  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  human  heart,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  complete  inftances 
of  fuch  enlarged  afieAions ;  but  ftill  we  may  obferve, 
\  that  the  cafe  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and 
^  the  ftronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the 
individuals,  the  nearer  it  approaches ;  till  all  diftinc- 
tion  of  property  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  and  con* 
founded  among  them.  Between  married  perfons,  the 
cement  of  friendfhip  is  by  the  laws  fuppofed  fo  ftrong 
as  to  abolifh  all  divifion  of  pofTeffions,  and  has  often, 
in  reality,  the  force  afcribed  to  it.  And  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthufiafms, 
when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extrava- 
gance, the  community  of  goods  has  frequently  been 
attempted ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  incon- 
veniences, from  the  returning  or  difguifed  felfifhnefs 
of  men,  could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt  a- 
xiew  the  ideas  of  juftjce  and  of  feparate  property. 
So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives  its  exiftence 
entirely  from  its  neceffary  ufe  to  the  interourfe  an4 
fecial  ftate  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverfe 
the  foregoing  fuppofitions ;  and  carrying  every  thing 
to  the  oppofite  extreme,  confider  what  would  be  the 
cflfea  of  thefe  new  fituations,  Suppofe  a  fociety  to 
fall  into  fuch  want  of  all  commort  neceflaries,  that 
the  utmoft  frugality  and  induftry  cannot  preferve  the 
greater  number  from  periftiing,  and  the  whole  from 
extreme  mifery :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  ftridl  laws  of  juftice  are  fufpended  in  fuch 
a  preffing  emergence,  and  give  place  to  the  ftronger 
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motives  of  neceffity  and  felf-prefervation.    Is  it  any 
crime,  after  alhipwreck,  to feize  whatever  means  or  in- 
ftrument  of  fafety  one  can  lay  hold  of,  Without  regaidt 
to  former  limitations  of  property  ?  Or  if  a  city  beiieged 
were  perifhing  with  hunger;  can  we  imagine,  that 
men  will  fee  any  means  of  prefervation  before  thern^ 
and  lofe  their  lives  from  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  what, 
in  other  fitjiiations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity  and 
|uftice?  The  USE  and  TENDENCY  of  that  virtue 
\S  to  procure  happinefs  and  fecurity,  \}y  preferving 
fix^tv  in  fociety :  But  where  the  fociety  is  ready  to 
pefifli  from  extreme  neceffity,  no  greater  ^vil  can  be 
dreaded  from  violence  and  injuftice;  and  every  man 
may  now  provide  for  himfelf  by  all  the  means  which 
prudence  can  diftate,  or  humanity  permit.    The  pu- 
blic, even  in  lefs  urgent  peceffities,  opens  granaries 
without  the  confent  of  propricto;rs ;  as  juftly  fuppofing, 
that  the  authority  of  magiftracy  may,  confident  witfi 
equity,  extend  fo  far :  But  were  any  number  of  mea 
to  aflemble,  without  the  tye  of  laws  or  civil  jurifdic- 
tion ;  would  an  equal  partition  of  bread  in  a  famine^ 
though  effeded  by  power  and  even  violence,  be  re- 
garded as  criminal  or  injurious? 

Suppole  likewife,  that  it  fliould  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  fall  into  the  fociety  of  ruffians,  remote  from 
the  protection  of  laws  and  government;  what  conduft 
muft  he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  fituation  ?  Ho 
fees  fuch  a  defperate  rapacioufnefs  prevail;  fuch  a 
difregard  to  equity ;  fuch  contempt  of  order ;  fuch 
ftupid  blindnefs  to  future  confequences,  as  muft  im- 
mediately have  the  moft  tragical  conclufion,  and  muft 
terminate  in  deftruftion  to  the  greater  number,  and 
in  a  total  diffi^lution  of  fociety  to  the  reft.  He,  mean 
while,  can  have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  him- 
felf,  to  whomever  the  fword  he  feizes,  or  the  buckler, 
may  belong :  To  make  provifion  of  all  means  of  de^ 
fence  and  fecurity :  And  his  particular  regard  to  juf- 
tice  being  |xo  longer  of  U3£  to  his  own  fafety  or  that 
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^rf  others,  he  mull  confult  the  diftates  of  felf^prefer* 
vation  alone,  without  concern  for  thofe  who  no  longer 
ai^rit  his  care  and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  fociety,  renders 
hixnfelf  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  he  is 
punifhed  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  perfon ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  juftice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
fufpended  for  a  moment,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to 
infiidt  on  him,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  what,  other- 
wife,  he  could  not  fuflfer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  what  is  it 
but  a  fufpenfion  of  juftice  among  the  warring  parties, 
who  perceive,  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of 
any .  t^fe  or  advantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war, 
which  then  fucceed  to  thofe  of  equity  and  juftice, 
are  rules  calculated  for  the  advantage  and  utility  of 
that  particular  ftate  in  which  men  are  now  placed. 
-  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with  barbarians 
who  obferved  no  rules  even  of  war ;  the  former  muft 
alfo  fufpend  their  obfervajice  of  them,  where  they  no 
longej  ferve  to  any  purpofe ;  and  muft  render  every 
adion  or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  pof- 
lible  to  the  firft  aggreflbrs. 

Thus  the  rules  of  equity  or  juftice  depend  entirely 
tn  the  particular  ftate  and  condition  in  which  men 
are  placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftence  to  that 
UTILITY  which  refults  to  the  public  from  their  ftricl 
and  regular  obfervance.  Reverfe,  in  any  confiderable 
circumftance,  the  condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme 
abundance  or  extreme  neceflity:  Implant  in  the  hu- 
man breaft  perfeft  moderation  and  humanity,  or  per- 
fed  rapacioufnefs  and  malice:  By  rendering  juftice 
totally  ufelefsj  you  thereby  totally  deftroy  its  eflence, 
and  fufpend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  iituation  of  fociety  is  a  medium  amidft 
all  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  our- 
felves  and  to  our  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  refulting  from  a  more  equitable  cour. 
.dud.    few  enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open 
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and  liberal  hand  of  nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and 
induftry,  we  can  extraft  them  in  great  abundance. 
Hence  the  idfeas  of  property  become  neceflary  in  all 
civil  fociety :  Hence  juftice  derives  its  ufefulnefs  to 
the  public :  And  hence  alone  arifes  its  merit  and  mo* 
ral  obligation. 

Thefe  conclufions  are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that 
they  have  not  efcaped  even  the  poets,  in  their  dif- 
criptions  of  the  felicity,  attending  the  golden  age  or 
the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  feafons,  in  thatfirft  period 
of  nature,  were  fo  temperate,  if  we  credit  thefe  agree- 
able fiftions,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  men  to 
provide  themfelves  with  cloaths  and  hpufes,  as  a  fe- 
curity  againft  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold :  The 
rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk  :  The  oaks  yielded 
honey ;  and  nature  fpontaneoufly  produced  her  greateft 
delicacies.  Nor  were  thefethe  chief  advantages  of  that 
happy  age.  Tempefts  were  not  alone  removed  from 
nature ;  but  thofe  more  furious  tempefts  were  un- 
known to  human  breafts,  which  now  caufe  fuch  up- 
roar, and  engender  fuch  confufion.  Avarice,  am- 
bition, cruelty,  felfiflinefs,  were  never  heard  of: 
Cordial  afFedion,  compafiion,  fympathy,  were  the 
only  movements  with  which  the  mind  was  yet  ac- 
quainted. Even  the  punftilious  diftindlion  of  mine 
and  thine  was  banifhed  from  among  that  happy  race 
of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very  notion  of  pro- 
perty and  obligation,  juftice  and  injuftice. 

This ,  poetical  fidlion  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  fome 
refpefts,  of  a  piece  with  the  pbilofopbical  fidion  of 
tht  Jlate  of  nature ;  only  that  the  former  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  the  moft  charming  and  moft  peaceable  condition 
which  can  poffibly  be  imagined  ;  whereas  the  latter 
is  painted  out  as  a  ftate  of  mutual  war  and  violence, 
attended  with  the  moft  extreme  neceflity.  On  the 
firft  origin  of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance 
and  favage  nature  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  could 
give  no  mutual  truft,  but  muft  each  depend  upon 
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himfelf^  and  his  own  force  or  cunning  for  protcdiori 
md  fecttrity.    No  law  was  heard  of:  No  rule  of 

{'oftiee  known :  No  diftindion  of  propetty  regarded : 
fowct  was  the  only  mdafure  of  right ;  and  a  peirpe- 
taal  war  of  all  againft  all  was  the  refuk  of  mens  un- 
tamed felfifhnefs  and  batbarity  *. 

Whether  fuch  a  condition  of  human  nature  could 
Wtt  exift,  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  fo  long  as  to 
.  aierit  the  appellation  of  ii^ate,  may  juftly  be  doubt- 
ed. Men  are  neceflarily  bom  in  a  feunily-fociety,  at 
leaft ;  and  are  trained  up  by  their  parents  to  fome 
rule  of  condud  and  behaviour.  But  this  muft  be 
iidmittedy  that,  if  fuch  a  date  of  mutual  war  and 
▼iolence  was  ever  real,  the  fufpcnfion  of  all  laws  of 
jttftice,  from  theit  abfolute  inutility,  is  a  neceffary 
and  infallible  confequence. 

The  more  w<t  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and 
the  newer  and  more  unufual  the  lights  are  in  which 
we  furvey  it,  the  more  Ihall  we  be  con^irieed,  that 
die  origin  here  affigned  for  the  virtue  of  juftice  is  real 
and  iatisfaftory. 

Were  there  a  fpecies  of  creatufes,  intermingled 
with  men,  which,  though  rational,  were  poffefled 
of  fuch  inferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  all  refiftance,  and  could 
never,  upon  the  higheft  provocation,  make  us  feel  the 
cfFeds  of  their  refentment ;  the  neceffary  confequence, 
I  think,  is,  that  welhould  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, to  give  gentle  ufage  to  thefe  creatures,  but 
Ihould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  under  any  reftraint  of 
juftice  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  poffefe 
any  right  or  property  exolufive  of  fiich  arbitrary 
lords.  Our  intercourfe  with  them  could  not  be  call- 
ed fociety,  which  fuppofes  a  degree  of  equality ;  but 
abfolute  command  on  the  one  fide,  and  fervile  obe- 
dience on  the  other.  Whatever  We  covet,  they  muft 
inftantly  refign :  Our  permiffion  is  the  only  tenure, 
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by  which  they  hold  their  pofleffions :  Our  compiafiioii 
and  kindnefs  the  only  check  by  w^hich  they  curb  oar 
lawlefs  will :  And  as  no  inconvenienceever  refults  frota 
the  exercife  of  a  power,  fo  firmly  eflablifbed  in  na-* 
ture,  the  reftraints  of  juflice  and  property  being  to^ 
tally  ufelefs^  would  never  have  pbce  in  fo  unequal  a 
confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  (ituation  of  men  with  regard 
to  animals  ;  and  how  far  thefe  may  be  faid  to  poflels 
reafon,  I  leave  if  to  others  to  determine.  The  great 
fuperiority  of  civilized  £aROP£ANS  above  barbarQus 
Indians,  tempted  us  to  imagine  ourfelves  on  the 
&me  footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw 
off  all  reftraints  of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity,  ia 
our  treatment  of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  fe* 
male  fex  are  reduced  to  like  flavery,  and  are  render^ 
ed  incapable  of  all  property,  in  oppofition  to  their 
lordly  mafters.  But  though  the  mates,  when  united^ 
have,  in  all  countries,  bodily  force  fuSicient  to  rnain^ 
tain  this  fevere  tyranny ;  yet  fuch  are  the  infinuation^ 
addrefs,  and  charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that 
women  are  commonly  able  to  break  the  confederacy^ 
and  fhare  with  the  other  fex  all  the  rights  and  privi* 
leges  of  fociety. 

Were  the  human  fpecies  fo  framed  by  nature  as 
that  each  individual  poffeffed  within  himfelf  every  fa- 
culty, requifite  both  for  his  own  prefervation  and  for 
the  propagation  of  his  kind :  Were  all  fociety  and 
intercourfe  cut  off  between  man  and  man,  by  the 
primary  intention  of  the  fupreme  Creator :  It  ieems 
evident,  that  fo  folitary  a  being  would  be  as  much 
incapable  of  jullice,  as  of  focial  difcourfe  and  con- 
verfation.  Where  mutual  regards  and  forbearance 
ferve  to  no  manner  of  purppfe,  they  would  never  61* 
j^&  the  condud  of  any  reafonable  man.  The  head- 
long courfe  of  the  paflions  would  be  checked  by  no 
reflection  on  future  confcquenccs.  And  as  each  maa 
is  here  fuppofed  to  love  himfelf  alone,  and  to  depend 
only  on  himfelf  and.  his  own  a^vity  for  fafety  and 
.2  happinefs. 
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bappinefs,  he  would,  on  every*  occafion,  to  the  tit- 
moft  of  his  power,  challenge  the  preference  above 
every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he  is  bound  by 
any  ties,  either  of  nature  drjof  inter  eft. 

But  fuppofc  the  conjun6lion  of  the  fexes  to  be  efta- 
blilhed  in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arifes ;  and 
particular  rules  being  found  requifite  for  its  fub- 
fiftence,  thefe  are  immediately  embraced ;  though 
without  comprehending  the  reft  of  mankind  within 
their  prefcriptions.  Suppofe,  that  feveral  families 
unite  together  into  one  fociety,  which  is  totally  dif- 
joined  from  all  others,  the  rules,^  which  preferve 
peace  and  order,  enlarge  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  that  fociety ;  but  becoming  then  entirely 
ufelefs,  lofe  their  force  when  carried  one  ftep  farther. 
But  again  fupi^ofe,  that  feveral  diftindt  focieties  main- 
tain a  kind  of  intercourfe  for  mutual  covenience  and 
advantage,  the  boundaries  of  juftice  ft  ill  grow  larger, 
in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  mens  views,  and 
the  force  of  their  mutual  connexions.  Hiftory,  ex- 
perience, reafon,  fufficientlyinftruft  us  in  this  natural 
progrefs  of  human  fentiments,  and  in  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  our  regards  to  juftice,  in  proportion 
as  we  become  acquainted  with  the  extenfive  utility 
of  that  virtue. 

P  A  R  T    II. 

If  we  examine  the  particular  hiw^  by  which  juftice 
is  directed,  and  property  determined ;  we  fliaJl  ftill 
be  prefented  with  the  fame  conclufion.  The  good 
of  mankind  is  the  only  objedl  of  all  thefe  laws  and 
regulations.  Not  only  is  it  requifite,  for  the  peace 
and  intereft  of  fociety,  that  mens  pofleflions  ihould 
be  feparated;  but  the  rules,  which  we  follow,  in 
making  the  feparation,  are  fuch  as  can  beft  be  con« 
trived  to  ferve  farther  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

We  fliall  fuppofe,  that  a  creature  poflefled  of  rea- 
fon,  but  unaicquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates 
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jfrith  bim  felfwbat  RULES  of juft  ice  or  property  would 
beft  promote  public  intereft,  and  eftablifb  peace  and 
fecurity  among  mankind:  His  mod  obvious  tbought 
would  be,  to  affign  the  largeft  pofleflions  to  the  raoft 
ejitenfive  virtue/ and  give  cSvery  one  the  power  of 
doing  good,  proportioned  to  bis  inclination.  In  a 
perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intelligent 
governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule  would  cer- 
tainly have  place,  and  might  ferve  to  the  wifeft  pur* 
pofes:  But  were  mankind  to  execute  fucb  ^  law  ;  £0 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natu- 
tal  obfcurity,  and  from  the  felf-cdnceit  of  each  indi- 
vidual, that  no  determinate  rule  of  conduft  would 
ever  refult  from  it  j  and  the  total  diflblution  of  fociety 
mud  be  the  immediate  confequence.  Fanatics  may 
fuppole,  that  dominion  is  founded  on  gracc^  and  that 
JaihU  alone  inherit  the  earth  \  but  the  civil  magiftrate 
very  juftly  puts  thefe  fublime  theorifts  on  the  fame 
footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches  them  by 
the  fevereft  difcipline,  that  a  rule,  which,  in  fpecu-^ 
lation,  may  feem  the  mod  advantageous  to  fociety, 
may  yet  be  found  in  pra(Sice  totally  pernicious  and 
deftruftive. 

That  there  were  religious  fanatics  of  this  kind  in 
England,  during  the  civil  wars^  we  learn  from  hi- 
ilory ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  obvious  tendency 
of  thefe  principles  excited  fuch  horror  in  mankind, 
as  foon  obliged  the  dangerous  enthuiiails  to  renounce, 
pr  at  leaft  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  Levellers^ 
who  claimed  an  equal  diftribution  ot  property,  were 
iEt  kind  of  political  fanatics  which  arofe  from  the  reli- 
gious fpecies,  and  more  openly  avowed  their  preten- 
iions,  as  carrying  a  more  plaufible  appearance  of  be- 
ing pradicable  in  themfelvcs,  as  well  as  ufeful  tp 
human  fociety. 

It  muff  indeed  be  tJonfefled,  that  nature  is  fo  libe- 
jaT  to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  pirefents  equally 
divided  among  the  fpecies,  and  improved  by  art  and 
Induftry,  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  necef- 
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faries,  and  even  mod  of  the  comforts  of  Kfe;  hot 
would  ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  but  fuch  as  might 
accidentally  arife  from  the  fickly  frame  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  body.  It  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that, 
wherever  we  depart  from  this  equality,  we  rob  the 
pdor  of  more  fatisfaftion  than  we  add  to  the  rich, 
and  that  the  flight  gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity, 
in  one  individual,  frequently  cofts  more  than  bread 
to  many  families,  and  even  provinces.  It  may  ap- 
pear withal,  that  the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  would  be 
highly  ufefuly  is  not  altogether  impraSlicable ;  but  has 
taken  place,  at  leaft  in  an  imperfed:  degree,  in  fome 
republics ;  particularly  that  of  Sparta,  where  it  was 
attended,  it  is  faid,  with  the  moft  beneficial  confe- 
quences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Agrarian  laws^ 
fo  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  carried  into  ex- 
ecution in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded  all  of  them 
from  a  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this  principle. 

But  hiilorians,  and  even  common  fenfe,  may  inform 
lis,  that  however  fpecious  thefe  ideas  o^ perJeSl  equa- 
lity may  feem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impraSlicable; 
and  were  they  not  fo,  would  be  tyxvtiatly  pernicious 
to  human  fociety.  Render  pofleflions  ever  fo  equal, 
mens  different  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  induftry,  will 
immediately  break  that  equality:  Or  if  you  check 
thele  virtues,  you  reduce  fociety  to  the  moft  extreme 
indigence;  and  inftead  of  preventing  want  and  beg- 
gary in  a  few,  render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole 
community.  The  moft  rigorous  inquifition  too  is 
requifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance; and  the  moft  fevere  jurifdidlion,  to  punilh  and 
redrcf:^>  it.  But  befides  that  fo  much  authority  muft 
foon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with 
great  partialities ;  who  can  poflibly  be  poflefled  of  it> 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  here  fuppofed?  Perfc6l  equa- 
lity of  pofleflions,  deftroying  all  fubordination,  weak- 
ens extremely  the  authority  of  magifttacy,  and  muft 
reduce  all  power  nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  in  order  to  efta- 
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blifli  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  muft  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  man ; 
mi^  rejed:  appearances  which  may  be  falfe,  though 
fpecious ;  and  muft  fearch  for  thofe  rules  which  are, 
on  the  whole,  moft  ufeful  and  beneficial.  Vulgar 
fenfe  and  flight  experience  are  fufficient  for  this  pur* 
pofe,  where  men  give  not  way  to  too  felfifh  avidity, 
or  too  extenfive  enthuiiafm. 

Who  fees  not,  for  inftance,  that  whatever  is  pro- 
duced or  improved  by  a  man's  art  or  induftry  ought, 
for  ever,  to  be  fecured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  en- 
couragement to  fuch  ufeful  habits  and  accomplilh- 
ments?  That  the  property  ought  alfo  to  defcend  to 
children  and  relations,  for  the  fame  ufeful  purpofe  ? 
That  it  may  be  alienated  by  confent,  in  order  to  be- 
get that  commerce  and  intercourfe  which  is  fo  bene" 
ficial  to  human  fociety?  And  that  all  contrails  and 
promifes  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to 
fecure  mutual  truft  and  confidence,  by  which  the 
general  interefl  of  mankind  is  fo  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature  j  and 
you  will  always  find,  that  whatever  principles  they 
let  out  with,  they  are  fure  to  terminate  here  at  laft, 
and  to  affign,  as  the  ultimate  reafon  for  every  rule 
which  they  eftabliih,  the  convenience  and  neceffities 
of  mankind.  A  concelfion  thus  extorted,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fyftems,  has  more  authority  than  if  it  had 
been  made  in  profecution  of  them. 

What  other  reafon,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give, 
why  this  muft  be  mine  and  that  yours;  fince  unin- 
ftrudled  nature  furely  never  made  any  fuch  diftinc- 
tion?  The  objeds,  which  receive  thofe  appellations, 
are,  of  themfelves,  foreign  to  us ;  they  are  totally  dit 
joined  and  feparated  from  us ;  and  nothing  but  the 
general  interefts  of  fociety  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interefts  of  fociety  may  require  a 
rule  of  juftice  in  a  particular  cafe;  but  may  not  de« 
termine  any  particular  rule,  among  feveral,  which 
are  all  equally  beneficial.     In  that  cafe,  the  flighteft 
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itnaiogieJt  ^6  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  preveitt  that  ifi# 
differenced  atid  ambiguity,  which  would  be  the  fource 
of  perpctiid  diil^ntion.  Thus  poflefiton  alone,  and 
firft  pofleffion,  is  ftlppofed  to  convey  property,  where 
ifiobody  elfe  has  any  preceding  claim  and  pretenfion. 
Many  of  the  reafonings  of  lawyers  are  of  this  anala* 
gical  nature,  and  dep^d  on  very  flight  connedtiontf 
of  the  imagination. 

Does  any  one  fcruple,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to 
violate  all  regard  totheprivateproperty  of  individuals, 
and  facrifice  to  public  intereft  a  diftindion  which  had 
been  eftablifhed  for  the  fake  of  that  intereft?  The 
fafety  of  the  people  is  the  fuprejne  law :  All  other 
particular  laws  are  fubordinate  to  it,  and  dependent 
on  it:  And  if^  in  the  common  courfe  of  things^  they 
be  followed  and  regarded^  it  is  only  becaufe  the 
public  fafety  and  intereft  commonly  demand  fo  equal 
and  impartial  an  adminift ration. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  leave 
the  laws  of  juftice  in  total  uncertainty*  Thus,  it  is 
highly  requifite,  that  prefcription  or  long  poiTeffion 
fliould  cotivey  property ;  but  what  number  of  days, 
or  months,  or  years,  fliould  be  fufficient  for  that  pur* 
j)ofe,  it  is  inipoflible  for  reafon  alone  to  determine. 
Civil  laws  here  fupply  the  place  of  the  natural  codCy 
and  aflign  different  terms  for  prefcription,  according 
to  the  different  utilities  propofed  by  the  legiflator. 
Bills  of  exchange  and  promiffory  notes,  by  the  laws 
of  moft  countries,  prefcribe  fooner  than  bonds,  and 
mortgages,  and  coiitraAs  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  all  queftions  of 
property  are  fubordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  reftrain,  modify,  and  alter,  the  rules 
of  natural  juftice,  according  to  the  particular  cowve^ 
nience  of  each  community.  The  IL^s  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  conftant  reference  to  the  conftitution  of 
government,  the  manners,  the  climate,  the  religion, 
the  commerce,  the  fituation,  of  each  fociety.  ^  late 
author  of  genius,  as  well  as  learning,  has  profecuted 
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this  fubje<Sl  at  large,  and  has  eilabltfhed,  firom  thefe 
principles,  a  fyftem  of  political  knowledge,  Which 
abounds  in  ingenious  and  brilliant  thoughts,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  folidity  *.      , 

fVbat  is  tf  man's  property?  Any  thing  which  it  is 
lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe«  But  what 
rtde  have  we  by  which  we  can  dytingui/h  thefe  objeRs? 
Here  wc  mull  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes,  cuiloms,  pre- 
cedents, analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumllance^ ; 
ibme  of  which  are  conftant  and  inflexible,  fome  vari* 
able  and  arbitrary^  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  Which 
they  all  profefledly  termmate,  is,  the  inter  eft  and  hap. 
pinefs  of  human  fociety.  Where  this  enters  not  into 
canfideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimfical, 
unnatural,  and  even  fuperftitious,  than  all  or  mod  of 
the  laws  of  juftice  and  of  property. 

Thoie  who  ridicule  vulgar  fuperflitions^  and  esL-* 
j>ofe  the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats^  day^, 
places,  poftures,  apparel,  have  atfi  cafy  taflc;  while 
they  confider  all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the 
obje<!ts,  and  diicover  no  adequate  caui]e  for  that  af- 
iedion  or  antipathy,  veneration  or  horror,  which 
have  fo  mighty  an  influence  over  a  confiddrable  part 
of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have  ftarved  rather 
than  tafte  pigeon;  An  Egyptian  would  not  have 
approached  bacon:  But  if  thefe  fpecies  of  food  be 
examined  by  the  ienfes  of  fight,  fmell,  or  tafl:e,  or 
fcrutinized  by  the  fciences  of  chemiftry,  mediclhe, 
or  phylics ;  no  difference  is  ever  found  between  them 
and  any  other  fpecies,  nor  can  that  precife  circum- 
ftance  be  pitched  on,  which  may  aflford  a  juft  foun- 
dation for  the  religious  paffion.  A  fowl  on  Thurfda^ 
is  lawful  food;  on  Friday  abominable;  eggs,  in  this 
houfe,  and  in  this  diocefe,  are  permitted  during  Lent ; 
a  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable 
fin-  This  earth  or  building,  yefterday  was  profane; 
to-day,  by  the  muttering  of  certain  words,  it  has  be- 
qovait  holy  and  facred.     Such  refledions  as  thefe,  in 
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in  the  mauth  of  •  philofophcr,  one  may  fafbly  fay,  are 
too  obvious  to  have  any  influence ;  becaufe  they  muft 
•Iwiiy $^  to  every  inan«  occur  at  fidl  fight ;  and  where 
they  prevail  not  of  themfelves,  they  are  furely  ob- 
ftruCile4  hy  education,  prejudice,  and  paflion,  not  by 
igiKMT^uce  or  uiiftake. 

It  u^y  appear  to  a  carelefs  view,  or  rather  a  too 
%hftra<i^\ed  reftedion,  that  there  enters  a  like  fuper^ 
ftitiou  into  all  the  fentiments  of  juftice ;  and  that  if 
%  uvan  expofe  its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to 
the  ftoue  ibrutiny  of  fenfe  and  fcience,  he  will  not, 
Vy  the  moft  accurate  enquiry,  find  any  foundation 
lor  the  diflerence  made  by  moral  fentiment.  I  may 
UwfUllv  nourifli  myfelf  from  this  tree ;  but  the  fruit 
of  another  of  the  f^me  fpecies,  ten  paces  ofi*,  it  is 
Climinal  for  me  to  touch*  Had  I  wome  this  apparel 
%Xk  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  fevered  punifhment ; 
but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few  magical  fyllables^ 
has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my  ufe  and  fervice.  Were 
this  houfe  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it 
had  been  inunoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being 
built,  on  this  fide  the  river,  it  is  fubjeift  to  a  difierent 
municipal  law,  and,  by  its  becoming  mine,  I  incur 
no  blame  or  cenfure.  The  fame  fpecies  of  reafoning, 
it  may  be  thought,  which  fo  fuccefsfuUy  expofes  fu- 
perftition,  is  alfo  applicable  to  juftice;  nor  is  it  pof- 
fible,  in  the  one  cafe,  more  than  in  the  other,  to 
point  out,  in  the  objeft,  that  precife  quality  or  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  fentiment* 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between yj//>^*r- 
Jlition  znd  Juftice^  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  ufelefs, 
and  burdenfome  ;  the  latter  is  abfolutely  requifite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind  and  exiftence  of  fociety. 
When  we  abftrad  from  this  circumftance  (for  it  is 
too  apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  all  regards  to  right  and  property  feem 
entirely  without  foundation,  as  much  as  the  groffeft 
and  moft  vulgar  fuperftition.  Were  the  interefts  of 
fociety  no  wife  concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible,  why 
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another's  articulating  certain  founds  implying  con- 
fent,  ftiould  change  the  nature  of  my  anions  with 
regard  to  a  particular  objedt,  as  why  the  reciting  of 
a  liturgy  by  a  prieft,  in  a  certain  habit  and  pofture, 
Ihould  dedicate  a  heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  ren- 
dej:  it,  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  facred  *. 

Thefe  refleftions  are  far  from  weakening  the  obli- 
gations of  juftice,  or  diminifhing  any  thing  from  the 
^oft  facred  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary, 
fuch  fentinjents  muft  acquire  new  force  from  the  pre^ 
fent  reafoning.  For  what  ftronger  foundation  can  be 
defired  or  conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  obferve, 
that  human  fbciety,  or  even  human  nature,  could 
not  fubfift  without  the  eftablilhm^nt  pf  it ;  and  will 
ftill  arrive  ^t  greater  degrees  of  happinefs  and  per- 
feftion,  the  more  ipviplable  the  regard  is  which  is 
paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemnia  feems  obvious  :  As  juftice  evidently 
tends  to  promote  public  utility  and  to  fupport  civil 
fociety,  the  fentiment  of  juftice  is  either  derived  from 
our  refletSiing  on  that  tendency,  or  like  hunger,  thirft, 
and  other  appetites,  refentment,  love  of  life,  attach- 
tatnt  to  offspring,  and  other  paifions^  arifes  from  a 
fimple  original  inftind):  in  the  human  breaft,  which 
nature  has  implanted  fpr  like  falut^ry  purpofes.  If 
the  latter  be  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  property,  which 
is  the  obje<a  pf  juftice,  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a 
fimple,  original  inftincl,  and  ^s  not  afcertained  by 
any  argument  or  reflection.  But  who  is , there  that 
ever  heard  of  fuch  an  inftinft  ?  Qr  is  this  a  fubjeci 
in  which  new  difcoveries  can  be  made  ?  We  may 
as  well  exped  to  difcover  in  the  body  new  fenfes, 
which  had  before  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  all  man- 
kind. 

But  farther,  though  it  feems  a  very  fimple  propp- 
fitjon  to  fay,  that  nature,  by  an  inftindlive  fentiment, 
diftinguifhes  property,  yet  in  reality  we  ftiall  find. 
Ihat  there  are  required  for  that  purpofe  ten  thoufand 
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different  inftitidls,  and  thefe  employed  about  obje^f 
of  the  greatcft  intrie^qy  and  nic^fl  difcernment.  Ttt 
when  a  definition  of  property  is  required,  that  rela**  - 
tion  is  found  to  reiblve  itfeff  into  arty  pofieflion  aCf 
quired  by  occupation,  by  induftfy,  by  pfefcriptiot*, 
by  inheritance,  by  cofttrad,  &c.  Qan  we  think  that 
nature,  by  an  original  inftinft,  jnftnicls  us  in  all 
thefe  methods  of  acquifition  ? 

Thcfe  word^,  too,  inheritance  and  conttaft,  ftan^ 
for  ideas  infinitely  complicated  ;  and  to  define  theni 
exaftly,  a  hundred  volume^  of  |aw9,  and  a  tboufand 
volumes  of  commeqtators,  have  not  been  found  fuf- 
ficient.  Does  nature,  whofe  inftindls  in  men  are  all 
fimplq,  embrace  fuch  complicated  and  artificial  Cib- 
jefts,  and  create  a  rational  creature,  ti^ithout  trtiiting 
any  thing  to  the  operation  of  his  reafort  ?  ' 

But  even  thougl>  all  this  were  admitted,  it  we>ul(l 
not  be  fatisfaftory.  Pofitive  laws  can  certainly  trans-- 
fer  property.  *  Is  it  by  another  original  |nftin6t,  that 
ire  recognize  the  authority  of  kings  and  fenates,  and 
mark  all  the  boundaries  of  their  jurifdidion  ?  Judges 
too,  even  though  their  fentence  be  erroneotis  and  il-* 
legal,  muft  be  allowed,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and 
order,  to  have  decifive  authority,  and  ultimately  XA 
determine  property.  Have  we  original,  innate  ideas 
of  prsetors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries  ?  Who  fees 
not,  ths^t  all  thefe  iriftitutions  arife  merely  from  the 
neceflities  of  human  fociety  ? 

All  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  every  age  and  conn- 
try,  build  their  nefts  alike :  In' this  we  fee  the  force 
of  inftindl.  Men  in  different  times  and  places,  frame 
their  houfes  differently :  Here  we  perceive  (he  in- 
fluence of  reafon  and  cuftom.  A  like  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  comparing  the  inftincl  of  gcneratiolrt 
and  the  inftitution  of  property.* 

Hov/  great  foevcr  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty 
regularly  concur ;  becaufe  the  purpofes  to  which  they 
tend,  arq  every  where  exadily  fimilar.     In  like  man- 
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fier,  all  houfes  have  a  roof  and  Walls,  ivmdoWs  aild 
/Chimneys ;  though  diverfified  in  their  (hape,  figure, 
and  materials.  The  pilrpofes  of  the  latter,  direfted 
to  the  conreniences  of  human  life,  difcover  not  mote 
plainly  their  origin  from  reafon  and  reflexion,  than 
do  thofe  of  the  .former,  which  point  all  to  a  like 
end. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Variations  which  all  the 
rules  of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and 
connedions  of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  liibtiU 
ties  aiid  abftraftion^  of  law-topics  and  reafonings. 
There  is  no  poflibility  of  reconciling  this  obfervation 
to  the  notion  of  original  inftinfls. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doitbt  concerning  the 
theory  on  which  I  infift,  is  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion and  acquired  habits ;  by  which  we  are  fo  accu- 
ftomed  to  blame  injuftice,  that  We  are  not,  in  every 
inftance,  confcious  of  any  immediate  refleftiott  on 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  it.  .  The  views  the 
moll  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for  thart  very  reafon,  to 
efcape  us ;  and  what  we  have  very  frequently  per- 
formed from  certain  motives,  we  are  apt  likewife  to 
continue  mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every 
occafion,  the  refledlions  which  firft  determined  us. 
The  convenience,  or  rather  neceflity,  which  leads 
to  juftice,  is  fo  univerfal,  aad  every  where  points  fo 
much  to  the  fame,  rules,  that  the  habit  takes  place  in 
all  focieties  ;  and  it  is  not  without  fome  fcrutiny,  that 
we  are  able  to  afcertain  its  true  origin.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  is  hot  fo  obfcurC,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have,  every  momentj—recourfe  to 
the  principle  of  public  utility,  and  aik,  PVhat  mufi 
become  of  the  wortd^  iffucb  practices  prevail  ?  Hoiv 
could  fociety  fubf\fl  under  fucb  diforders?  Were  th6 
diftinftion  or  feparation  of  poiTeilions  entirely  ufct 
lefs,  can  any  one  conceive,  that  it  ever  Ihould  have 
obtained  in  fociety  ? 

Thus  we  feem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained 
3  knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  ii^- 

fifte4 
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filled  otii  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  efteem 
or  moral  approbation  may  refult  from  reflexions  on 
public  intcreft  and  utility.  The  neceflity  of  juftice 
to  the  fupport  of  fociety  is  the  SOLE  foundation  of 
that  virtue ;  and  fince  no  moral  excellence  h  more 
highly  efteemed,  we  may  conclude,  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  of  ufefulneis  has,  in  general,  the  ftrong- 
eft  energy,  and  moft  entire  command  over  our  fenti- 
ments.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  fource  of  a  conli- 
derablc  part  of  the  merit  afcribed  to  humanity,  be- 
nevolence, friendfhip,  public  fpirit,  and  other  fo- 
cial  virtues  of  that  ftamp ;  as  it  is  the  §OLE  fource 
of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  juftice,  ve- 
racity, integrity,  and  thofe  other  eftiii^able  and  ufe- 
ful  qualities  ana  principles.  It  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  philofophy,  and  even  of  common  rea- 
fon,  where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a 
great  force  and  energy  in  one  inftance,  to  afcribe  it 
to  a  like  energy  in  all  iimilar  inftances.  This  indeed 
\s  Newton's  chief  rule  ofphilofophizpg*. 


■vaw 
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Of  Political  Society. 


HAD  every  man  fufficient  fagacity  to  perceive,  at 
all  times,  the  ftrong  intereft  which  binds  him 
to  the  obfervance  of  juftice  and  equity,  znAJlrength 
of  mind  fufficient  to  perfevere  in  a  fteady  adherence 
to  a  general  and  a  diftant  intereft,  in  oppofition  to 
the  ^lurements  of  prefent  pleafure  and  advantage ; 

there 

-  *  Principia,  lib.  iii« 
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there  had  never,  in  that  cafe,  been  any  filch  thing 
as  government  or  political  fociety,  but  each  man,  1 
following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  ,; 
peace  and  harmony  with  all  others.  What  need  of 
pofitive  law,  where  natural  juftice  is,  ofitfelf,  a  fiif^ 
ficient  reftralnt?  Why  create  magiftrates,  where 
there  never  arife  any  diforder  or  iniquity?  Why 
abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in  ^very  inftance, 
the  utmofl  exertion  of  it  is  found  innocent  and  bene- 
ficial ?  It  is  evident  that,  if  government  were  total- 
ly ufelefs,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that  the 
SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  AI.LEGI  ANCE  is 
the  advantage  which  it  procures  to  fociety,  by  pre- 
ferving  peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  focieties  are  ereded, 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourfe  together,  a  new  fet 
of  rules  are  immediately  difcovered  to  be  ufeful  in 
that  particular  fituation ;  and  accordingly  take  place 
under  the  title  of  LAWS  of  NATIONS-  Of  this 
kind  are,  the  facrednefs  of  the  perfons  of  ambafTa- 
dors,  abftaining  from  poifoned  arms,  quarter  in 
war,  with  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  plainly- 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  ftates  and  kingdoms, 
in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other. 

The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch  as  prevail  among  indi- 
viduals, are  not  entirely  fufpended  among  political 
focieties.  All  princes  pretend  a  regard  tp  the  rights 
of  other  princes;  and  fome,  no  doubt,  without  hy<- 
pocrify.  Alliances  and  treaties  are  every  day  made 
between  independent  ftates,  which  would  only  be 
fo  much  wafte  of  parchment,  if  they  were  not  found 
l)y  experience  to  have  fome  influence  and  authority. 
But  here  is  the  difference  between  kingdoms  and  in- 
dividuals: Human  nature  cannot,  by  any  means, 
fubfift,  without  the  aftbciation  of  individuals ;  and 
that  aftbciation  never  could  have  place,  w  ere  no  re- 
gard paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  juftice,  Difor- 
der, confufion,  the  war  of  all  againft  all,  are  thp 
.pece^kry  cpniequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  condud. 

But 


MiH  »h«UwM«  I'MH  iubfiii  without  interconrie.  Th^ 
nmy  ^v<'M  lnblWIp  in  ibnie  degree,  under  a  general 
^H»<  'I  li^  tilWcfvunce  of  juftice^  though  itfeful  a- 
«u»«MH  l)*"<i^  isn  not  guarded  by  fo  ftrong  a  neceffitj 
H>«  HMhMii^  UulividuuU  *,  and  l)\(ivioral obligation  holds 
iiltipuiUnn  with  the*  li/rjh/nrfs.  AH  politicians  will 
hIIuw.  And  inort  philofnphci^«  that  REASONS  of 
Ml  A'l  ^«  i^^M>«  ^'^  ptirtioular  emergencies,  difpenfe 
^ItUth^  vulfti  ol\|\irtiv'<^,  und  inYalidato  any  treaty 
\\x  ^\\\^\w^^  \\\\%'\<  \\\t  Hn^i  obfcrA'ance  of  it  would 
|h>  ^\w>hl^%  a*U  i»^  »  ^VA!dd<raWe  degree,  to  either  of 
Ih^"  CxMavsA^iuv*  ¥**vik?^  But  nothing  Icfs  than  the 
^.^rt  %aVxV^w^  )isvcdity»  it  is  confefledy  canjuftify 
^vviUx  w\  >*.'^  .  I  A  breach  of  proinife,  or  an  invafion  ot 

1^1  u  s\vj>ANlcrai€d  commonwealth,  fuch  as  the  A- 
,^.  WW  ivj^ublic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and 
Vtu(v\i  Pivvinccsin  modern  times;  as  the  league  has 
h  MV  i*  iHrVuhar  utility,  the  conditions  of  union  have 
^  .^vaUur  liicredncfs  and  authority ;  and  a  violation 
s\i  ihcm  would  be  regarded  as  no  left,  or  even  as 
UHV4V  criminal^    than  any  private  injury  or  inju- 

Thf  long  and  helplefs  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
voiubiuation  of  parents  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their 
voing ;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
C  \  i  AS  riTY  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  With- 
0u.  '\\ch  a  utility,  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  fuch 
g  \  u.  .le  would  never  have  been  thought  of*. 

.iU  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernidoi/s 
In  worrrr  thrm  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chafiity 
are  vwrh  llrider  over  the  one  fex  than  over  the 
^thtr. 

Hirtc  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation; 
and  vet  women  paft  child-^bcaring  are  no  more  fup- 
po:V  .1  to  be  exempted  from  them  than  thofe  in  the 
flo  ver  of  their  youth  and  beauty.  General  rules  arc 
often  extended  beyond  the  principle  whence  they 

firft 
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firft  arife ;  and  in  all  matters  of  tafte  and  fentiment. 
It  is  a  vulgar  ftory  at  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow  \ufent  every 
day  into  the  Rue  de  Quincempoix,  where  the  ftock- 
jobbers  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for 
allowing  them  to  make  ufe  of  his  hump  as  a  deik, 
in  order  to  fign  their  contradis  upon  it.  Would  the 
fortune,  which  he  raifed  by  this  expedient,  make 
him  a  handfome  fellow ;  though  it  be  confeiTed,  that 
perfonal  beauty  arifes  very  much  from  ideas  of  utility? 
The  imagination  is  influenced  by  aflbciations  of  ideas  j 
xvhich,  though  they  arife  at  firft  from  the  judgmentt 
are  not  eafily  altered  by  every  particular  exception 
that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  wc  may  add,  in  the 
prefent  cafe  of  chaftity,  that  the  example  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young;  and  that  women, 
continually  forcfeeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
them  the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  ad«- 
vance  that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this 
whole  duty,  fo  requiiite  to  fociety. 

Thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  family  have  fuch  frc* 
quent  opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  noi- 
thing  could  preferve  purity  of  manners,  were  mar<- 
riage  allowed,  among  the  neareft  relations,  or  anjT 
interccurfe  of  love  between  them  ratified  by  law  and 
cuftom.  INCEST,  therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a 
fuperior  degree,  has  alfo  a  fuperior  turpitude  and  mor 
ral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reafon,  why,  by  the.  Athenian  law9» 
one  might  marry  a  half  fitter  by  the  father,  but  not 
by  the  mother  ?  Plainly  this :  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians  were  fo  referved,  that  a  man  was  ne- 
ver permitted  to  approach  the  womens  apartment^ 
even  in  the  fame  family,  unlefs  where  he  vifited  bis 
own  mother.  His  flep-n/ither  and  her  children  were 
as  much  fliut  up  from  him  as  the  women  of  any  otbei' 
family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger  of  any  crimi-* 
nai  correfpondence  between  them.  Uncles  and  nieces, 
for  a  like  reafon,  might  marry  at  Atb£NS  j  but  neither 

2  thefe^ 
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tbde,  nor  half-bothers  and  fifters,  could  contrad  that 
alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourfe  iras  more  o- 
pen  beti^een  the  fexes.  Public  utility  is  the  caufe 
<if  all  tbefe  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  mdn*s  prejudice,  any  thing  that 
efcaped  him  in  private  converfation^  or  to  make  any 
fuch  ufe  of  his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The 
free  and  fOcial  intercourfe  of  minds  muft  be  extreme* 
ly  checked,  where  no  fuch  rules  of  fidelity  are  efta* 
blinicd. 

Kvcti  in  repeating  (lories,  whence  we  can  foreiee 
no  ill  confequcnces  to  refult,  the  giving  of  one's  au- 
thor id  rnfjrarded  as  a  piece  of  iiidUcretipn,  if  not  of 
Inutionility.  Thefe  uories,  in  paffing  from  hand  to 
huhdi  und  receiving  all  the  ufual  variations,  fre- 
(luenily  contc  about  to  the  perfons  concerned,  and 
pnuhu'o  unimolitics  and  quarrels  among  people, 
whiilc  intoutiun!!  nrc  the  moft  innocent  and  inoffen- 

IIV0. 

To  pry  Into  fee  rets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
III'  ufliriN,  to  pluy  the  fpy  upon  their  words  and 
liMiku  MtuI  n^IIoiih;  what  habits  more  inconvenient 
in  ItM'iiMjr  ?  What  habits,  of  confequence,  more 
hlutiiniblr  ? 

Thin  principle  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
lu WN  of  ^0(1(1  manners ;  a  kind  of  leflcr  morality,  cal- 
ctiluliul  lor  the  eafe  of  company  and  converfation. 
Too  much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed; 
and  fvrry  thing  which  promotes  eafe  without  an  in- 
di^c'cnt  fumiliarity,  is  uleful  and  laudable. 

(^oiilluncy  infriendfhips,  attachments,  andfamilia- 
ritic^fi,  is  commendable,  and  is  requifite  to  fupport 
trull  und  good  correfpondence  in  Ibciety.  But  in 
pluirii  of  general  though  caiual  concourfe,  where  the 
purluit  of  health  and  plcainre  brings  people  promif- 
ruoully  together,  public  conveniency  has  difpenfed 
ivith  tins  maxim ;  and  cuftom  there  promotes  an  un- 
f elervc^d  converfation  for  the  time,  by  indulging  the 
minl^H^  o(  dropping  after^vards  e\*ery  indifferent 

3  acquaintance. 


aequaintatide,    without  breach  of  civility  or  good 
tnanners. 

£ven  in  focieties  which  are  eftablifhed  on  princi^ 
pies  the  mod  immoral,  and  the  moil  deftrudive  to 
the  interefts  of  the  general  fociety,  there  are  required 
certain  rules,  which  a  fpecies  of  falfe  honour,  as  well 
as  private  intereft,  engages  the  members  to  obferve. 
Robbers  and  pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
could  not  maintain  their  pernicious  confederacy,  did 
they  not  eftablifh  a  new  diftributive  juftice  among 
themfelves,  and  recal  thofe  laws  of  equity  which 
they  have  violated  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companion,  fays  the  Greek 
proverb,  who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  laft 
debauch  ftiould  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  or* 
der  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if 
covered  with  a  thin  veil  of  myftcry,  is,  in  fomc 
degree,  authorifed  by  cuftom,  there  immediately  a- 
rife  a  let  of  rules,  calculated  for  the  conveniency  of 
that  attachment.  The  famous  court  or  parliament 
of  love  in  Provence  formerly  decided  all  difficult; 
cafes  of  this  nature. 

In  focieties  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for 
the  conduifl  of  the  game ;  and  thefe  laws  ate  different 
in  each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  fuch  fo- 
cieties is  frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  though  not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary. 
So  far  is  there  a  material  difference  between  them 
and  the  rules  of  juftice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The 
general  focieties  of  men  are  abfolutely  requifite  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  public  con- 
veniency which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably  efta- 
bliftied  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world,  in 
which  he  lives.  The  comparifon,  therefore,  in  thefe 
refpeds,  is  very  imperfed.  We  may  only  learn  from 
it  the  neceflity  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  each  other. 

They 
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They  cannot  even  ptift  CTCh  oth*r  on  the  road  with  • 
oot  rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen^  and  podilion* 
bare  princlpIcB,  by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and 
thefe  are  chiefly  founded  on  mutual  eafi?  and  convex 
nience.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are  arbitrary,  at  leaft 
dependent  on  a  kind  of  capriciou$  analogy,  like  many 
of  the  rcafoningf  of  lawyers*. 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  ohierve,  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  men  fo  much  a$  to  murder  each 
ether  without  ilatutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of 
juftice  and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ; 
and  even  that  fportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among 
wreftlers,  boxers,  cVidgeUplayers,  gladiators,  is  re- 
gulated by  fixed  principles.  Common  intereft  and 
utility  beget  infallibly  a  ilandard  of  right  and  wrong 
among  the  parties  concerned. 


SECTION    V. 


Why  Utility  Pleases, 


PARTI; 

IT  feems  fo  natural  a  thought  to  afcribe  to  their 
utility  the  praife  which  we  beilow  on  the  focial 
virtues,  that  one  would  expeft  to  meet  with  this 
principle  every  where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief 
foundation  of  their  reafoning  and  enquiry.  In  com- 
mon life,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  circumftancfe  of 
utility  w  always  appealed  to;  nOr  is  it  fuppofed,  that 
a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given  to  any  man,  than  to 

difplay 
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difplay  his  ufcfulnefs  to  the  public^  and  enumerate 
the  fervices  which  he  has  performed  to  mankind 
and  fociety.  What  praifey  even  of  an  inanimate 
form,  if  the  regularity  iild  elegance  of  its  parts  de- 
ftroy  not  its  fitnefs  for  any  ufeful  purpofe !  And  how 
fatisfadory  an  apology  for  any  difproportion  or  feem«^ 
Ing  deformity,  if  we  can  (how  the  neceffity  of  that 
particular  conftrudioh  for  the  ufe  intended  !  A  fhip 
appears  mor  beautiful  to  an  artift,  or  one  moderately 
{killed  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and 
fwelling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with 
a  precife  geometrical  regularity,  in  contradidion  to 
all  the  laws  of  mechanics*  A  building,  whofe  doors 
and  windows  were  exadl  fquares,  would  hurt  the 
feye  by  that  very  proportion ;  as  ill  adapted  to  the 
figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whofe  fei-vice  the  fa- 
bric was  intended.  What  wonder  then  that  a  man, 
whofe  habits  and  conduft  are  hurtiful  to  fociety,  and 
dangerous  or  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  him,  fhould,  on  that  account,  be  an 
bbjed:  of  difapprobation,  and  communicate  to  e- 
Very  fpedtator  the  ftrongeft  fentiment  of  diiguft  and 
hatred  *. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  thefe 
cfieds  of  ufefulnefs,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philo- 
fophers  from  admitting  them  into  their  fyftems  of 
ethics,  and  has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any 
other  principle  in  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good 
and  evil.  But  it  is  no  juft  reafon  for  rejecSting  any 
principle,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  we  cannot 
give  a  fatisfedlory  account  of  its  origin,  nor  are  able 
to  refolve  it  into  other  mote  general  principles.  And 
if  we  would  employ  a  little  thought  on  the  prefent 
fubjcft,  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  in- 
fluence of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it  from  principles^ 
the  moft  known  and  avowed  in  human  nature. 
From  the  apparent  ufefulnefs  of  the  facial  virtues. 
Vox.  II.  Q^  it 
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it  h<tt  rmdUv  b^n  io&rred  by  fceptics,  both  an« 
vivi\t  »mi  nK>d^rcu  thit  all  moral  diftindions  arife 
tvv>m  t4uoi(feocu  ami  wi»e»  at  firft,  invented,  and 
4tWrw^irU;^  ctK^HJL^l^Sl^L  by  the  art  of  politicians,  in 
sH^ifftt  ^>  rvttiJkr  iifeca  trachibfe^  and  fubdue  their  na* 
Mtrxil  titYVCt^  mi  lidEfithMi^  which  incapacitated  them 
tw  tiVHet?«v  rW  poocipile^  indeed,  of  precept  and 
<>iii»MCt\Mr».  «tti^  t»>  Mr  be  owned  to  have  a  power- 
tiii  utdUvHKVk  t^  tc  aisiy  itequendy  encieafe  or  di- 
ttKiHhi.  V::''Vtni  c«k!i»r mmcaE  ifcuHi»rd»  the  fentiments 
>K  il^H^hMtvu  « viidldb^^  4mi  any  eren,  in  particu- 
.Ui  iijKhttK^ts.  c^Mfiit^  wttihntt  ajDty  natural  principle, 
K  K^^  f^tlMi^imi^  xK:  d^  aiiiii ;.  ;is  ii^  rrident  in  all  fu- 
iKH*b(t\^v  ^Htt^tvx^  4tKl  ^i»rv;si3ft:e» :  that  all  moral 
vKv^vH^  xH  4lihi^  4Cilcs  omit  ^E&  ccigui^  wiQ  never 
•Uiv«>  V  utN^%^  1):^  4tr«  ttuisootK  caqntrcr.  Had 
'wo»*v  Hifci.4<  KT  ,uv^\  4iifeo*it»m^  ^xoEbded  on  the  ori- 
\U4^s>.%julKtut%a  >^  ^THrmitu^  ttiie  wocdsy  kmomrabk 
s^^^  vwi«tv^ti«^  ^"Qf i^  ^^  Hife/mn.  miie  lod  d^^abk, 
V^r  w  ^^*  WM  Hiivv  tt  .ur>i  -acpcig^ ;  nor  could  po- 
^•v*«*i**^s.  >«4  x»K;>  Mt^^uccxi  rffcete  terms,  ever  have 
Vs**  i^vv  A>  v%4\i*j^r  :^^H«rt  tttcrfligtble,  or  make  diem 
x..^vv  s^,v  v.\:«4  ;v  r^>c  jLudiencc.  So  that  nothing 
...*  V  **>^v  Ui>v<nciiil  Chan  this  paradox  of  the 
vs.s.vv.  M«xl  i  ^cce  well  if,  in  the  abftrufer  fto- 
V  :>  K  <.  vS'v  '^^  rttcrj^>avfics,  we  could  as  eafily  ob. 
v.,..v  ..iv  v^i^ivs  o;:'  chut  fed,  as  in  the  pradical  and 
unsv    iKv*»\^^^J<^  uiciKes  of  politics  and  morals. 

1 V  vv^U  \  titues  muft,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
Viw    <  uuuuut  beauty  and  amiabjenefs,  which,  at 
ui*t.  <ioN\\\Uat  to  all  precept  or  education,  recom- 
' ^ W^  V  hcui  cv  ( he erteem  of  uninftruded  mankind,  and 
%*\<^"<v^  tlicii^  iUVcOUons^     And  as  the  public  utility  of 
vhv's^  \  MUUv^  i^  the  chief  circumftance  whence  they 
\U^MNO  tUcir  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which 
»h^  \  l^rtNC  u  tendeticy  to  promote,  muft  be  fome  way 
tiy^UHSiWc  tv*  us,  and  take  hold  of  fome  natural  afFec- 
uVu.    U  umrt  plcalo,  cither  from  confiderations  of  felf- 
(Utvu'tU  ur  fivm  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 
U  \\^^  k4\<^\\  been  aflerted,  that,  as  every  man  has 
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tt  ftrong  connexion  with  fociety,  aad  percieves  the 
ill  poffibililty  of  his  folitary  fubfiftence,  he  becomes^ 
on  that  account,  favourable  to  all  thofe  habits  or  prin- 
ciples which  promote  order  in  fociety,  and  infure 
to  him  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  fo  ineflimable  a  bleffing. 
As  much  as  we  value  our  own  happinefs  and  welfare, 
as  much  muft  we  applaud  the  pradice  of  juflice  and 
humanity,  by  which  alone  the  focial  confederacy  can 
be  maintained,  and  evety  man  reap  the  fruits  of  mu- 
tual protedion  and  affiftance. 

This  dedudlion  of*  morals  from  felf-love,  or  a  re- 
gard to  private  intereft,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and 
has  not  arifen  wholly  from  the  wanton  fallies  and 
fportive  aflaults  of  the  fceptics.  To  mention  no  others^ 
P0LYBIUS4  one  of  the  graveft  and  mod  judicious,  as 
Well  as  moll  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  has  affigned 
this  felfifh  origin  to  all  our  fentiments  of  virtue  *i 
But  though  the  folid,  pradical  fenfe  of  that  author^ 
and  his  averiion  to  all  vain  fubtilities,  render  hi^  au- 
thority on  the  prefent  fubjeft  very  confiderable ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  affair  to  be  decided  by  authority ;  and 
the  voice  of  nature  and  experience  feems  plainly  to 
oppofe  the  felfifh  theory. 

We  frequently  beftow  praife  on  virtuous  adions^ 
performed  in  very  diftant  ages  and  remote  countries  ; 
where  the  utmoft  fubtility  of  imagination  would  not 
difcover  any  appearance  of  felf-intereft,  or  find  any 
connexion  of  our  prefent  happinefs  and  fecurity  with 
events  fo  widely  feparated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed^  performed  by 
an  adverfary^  commands  our  approbation ;  while  in 
its  confequences  it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial 
to  our  particular  intereft.  v 

Where  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general 
afTedion  for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow 
the  mixture  of  thefe  diftind  fentiments,  which  have 
a  very  different  feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind« 
We  praife^  perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,  where  the 

0^2  generous, 
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generous,  humane  adlioit  contributes  to  our  particu^ 
lat  intereft  :  But  the  topics  of  praife,  which  we  in* 
fift  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumftance.  And  we 
may  attempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our  fentiments, 
without  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that  they 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  anions  which  we  recom- 
mend to  their  approbation  and  applaufe. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praife- worthy  character,  con- 
lifting  of  all  the  moft  amiable  moral  virtues ;  give 
inllances,  in  which  thefe  difplay  themfelves  after  an 
eminent  and  extraordinary  manner  :  You  readily  en- 
gage the  efteem  and  approbation  of  all  your  audience, 
who  never  fo  much  as  enquire  in  what  age  and  coun- 
try the  perfon  lived  who  pofleffed  thefe  noble  quali« 
ties:  A  circumftance,  however,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  material  to  felf-love,  or  a  concern  for  our  own 
individual  happinefs. 

Oiice  on  a  time,  a  ftatefman,  in  the  fhock  and 
conteft  of  parties,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure,  by 
his  eloquence,  the  baniftiment  of  an  able  adverfary ; 
whom  he  fecretly  foUowed,  offering  him  money  for 
his  fupport  during  his  exile,  and  foothing  him  with 
topics  of  confolation  in  his  misfortunes.  Alas!  cries 
the  banilhed  ftatfeman,  with  what  regret  muji  I  leave 
my  friends  in  this  city j  where  eten  enemies  are  fo  ge^ 
nerous!  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleaded 
him :  And  we  alfo  give  it  the  juft  tribute  of  praife 
and  approbation  ;  nor  do  we  retraft  thefe  fentiments, 
when  we  hear,  that  the  aftion  paflTcd  at  Athens, 
about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  that  the  perfons 
names  w^re  Eschines  and  Demosthenes. 

What  is  that  tome?^  There  are  few  occalions  when 
this  queftion  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  that  uni- 
verfal,  infallible  influence  fuppofed,  it  would  turn 
into  ridicule  every  compofition,  and  almoft  every  con- 
verfation  which  contain  any  praife  or  cenfure  of 
men  and  manners. 

It  is  but  a  weak  fubterfuge,  when  preflTedby  thefe 
ftdls  and:  arguments,  to  Jgvy,  that  we  tranfport  our- 
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{Aves  by  the  force  of  imagination,  into  diftant  ages 
and  countries,  and  confider  the  advantage,  which 
we  fliould  have  reaped  from  thefe  charaders,  had  we 
been  contemporaries,  and  had  any  commerce  with 
the  perfons.  It  is  not  conceivable,  how  a  real  fenti- 
ment  or  paflion  can  ever  arife  from  a  known  imagi--' 
nary  intereft  J  efpecially  when  our  real  intereft  is  ftill 
kept  in  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  to  be  en- 
tirely diftind  from  the  imaginary,  and  even  fon^e- 
times  oppofite  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  dan- 
act  look  down  without  trembling ;  and  the  fentiment 
of  imaginary  danger  aduates  him,  in  oppoiition  to 
the  opinion  and  belief  of  real  fafety.  But  the  ima- 
gination is  here  affifted  by  the  prefence  of  a  flriking 
objed  ;  and  yet  prevails  not,  except  it  be  alfo  aided 
by  novelty,  aiid  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  objed* 
Cuftom  foon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipi- 
ces, and  wears  off  thefe  falfe  and  delufive  terrors* 
The  reverfe  is  obfervable  in  the  eftimates  which 
we  form  of  charaders  apd  manners;  and  the 
more  we  habituate  ourfelves  to  an  accurate  fcrutiny 
of  morals,''  the  more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire 
of  the  moft  minute  diftindions  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue. Such  frequent  occafion,  indeed,  have  we,  in 
common  life,  to  pronounce  all  kinds  of  moral  deter- 
minations, that  no  objed  of  this  kind  can  be  new  or 
unufual  to  us ;  nor  could  zxvf  jalfe  views  or  prepof- 
fef&ons  maintain  their  ground  againft  an  experience 
fo  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly 
what  forms  the  affociations  of  ideas,  it  is  impoflibie 
that  any  affociation  could  eilablifli  and  fupport  itfelf, 
in  dired  oppoiition  to  that  principle. 

Ufefulneis  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  appro- 
bation. This  is  a  matter  of  fad,  confirmed  by  daily 
obfervation.  But,  ujeful?  For  what?  For  fome 
body's  intereft,  furely.  Whofe  intereft  then  ?  Not 
Qur  own  only :  For  our  approbation  frequently  ex^* 
tei^ds  £irther«    It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  intereft  of 
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thofe  who  are  ferved  by  the  charafter  or  adion  ap-f 
proved  of;  and  thefe  we  may  conclude,  however  rer 
mote,'  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  opening 
up  this  principle,  we  (h^ll  difcover  one  great  fource 
of  moral  diftin£tions^ 

PART    II- 

Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  fuch 
extenfive  energy,  and  the  intereft  of  each  individual 
is,  in  general,  fo  clofely  connected  with  that  of  the 
community,  that  thofe  philofophers  were  excufable, 
who  fancied,  that  all  our  concern  for  the  public  might 
be  refolved  into  a  concern  for  our  own  happinefs  and 
prefervation.  They  few  every  moment,  inftances  of 
approbation  or  blame,  fatisfadlion  or  difpleafure  to- 
wards charadters  and  actions ;  they  denominated  the 
objeds  of  thefe  fentiments,  virtues  or  vices  ;  tbeyob- 
ferved,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to  encreafe 
the  happinefs,  and  the  latter  the  mifery  of  mankind ; 
they  ^ed,  whether  it  were  poffible  that  we  could 
have  any  general  concern  for  fociety,  or  any  difin- 
terefted  refentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others  ? 
they  found  it  fimpler  to  confider  all  thefe  fentiments 
as  modifications  of  felf-love ;  and  they  difcovered  a 
pretence,  at  leaft,  for  this  unity  of  principle,  in  that 
clofe  union  of  intereft,  which  is  fo  obfervable  between 
the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithftanding  this  frequent  confufion  of  in- 
terefts,  it  is  eafy  to  attain  what  natural  philofophers, 
after  lord  Bacon,  have  affefted  to  call  the  experiment 
turn  crucis,  or  that  experiment  which  points  out 
the  right  way  in  any  doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  have 
found  inftances,  in  which  private  intereft  was  feparate 
from  public  ;  in  which  it  was  even  contrary :  And 
yet  we  obferved  the  moral  fentiment  to  continue, 
notwithftanding  this  disjundlion  of  interefts.  .  And 
wherever  thefe  diftind  interefts  fenfibly  concurred, 
we  always  found  a  fenlible  encre^Ue  of  the  fentiment, 
'^  and 
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and  a  more  warm  afFedion  to  virtue,  and  deteftation 
of  vice,  or  what  we  properly  call  gratitude  and  re^ 
venge.  Compelled  by  thefe  inftances,  we  muft  re- 
nounce the  theory  which  accounts  for  every  moral 
fentiment  by  the  principle  of  felf-love.  We  mult 
adopt  a  more  public  afFeftion,  and  allow,  that  the 
interefts  of  fociety  are  not,  even  on  their  own  account^ 
entirely  indifferent  to  us.  Ufefulnefs  is  only  a  ten- 
dency to  a  certain  end ;  and  it  is  a  contradidlion  in 
terms,  that  anything  pleafes  as  means  to  an  lend, 
where  the  end  itfelf  no  wife  affefts  ys.  If  ufefulnefs, 
therefore,  be  a  fource  of  moral  fentiment,  and  if  this 
ufefiiln^fs  be  not  always  coniidered  with  a  reference 
to  felf ;  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  contri- 
butes to  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  reconunends  itfelf 
diredlly  to  our  approbation  and  good-will.  Here  is  a 
principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part,  for  the  ori- 
gin of  morality  :  And  what  need  we  feek  for  abftrufe 
and  remote  fyftems,  when  there  occurs  one  fo  ob- 
vious and  natural*? 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  ?  Or  to  conceive  that  the 
very  afped:  of  happinefs,  joy,  profperity,  gives  plea- 
fure ;  that  of  pain,  fuffeying,  forrow,  communicates 
uneafinefs?  The  human  countenance,  fays  Horace  f 
borrows  fmiles  or  tears  from  the  human  countenance. 
Reduce  a  perfon  to  folitude,  and  he  lofes  all  enjoy- 
ment, except  either  of  the  fenfual  or  fpeculative  kind ; 
and  that  becaufe  the  movements  of  his  heart  are  not 
forwarded  by  correfpondent  movements  in  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  figns  of  forrow  and  mourning,  though 
arbitrary,  affeft  us  with  melancholy  j  but  the  na- 
tural fymptoms,  tears  and  cries  and  groans,  never 
fail  to  infufe  compaffion  and  uneafinefs.  And  if  the 
cffe<9^s  of  mifery  touch  us  in  fo  lively  a  manner ;  can 
we  be  fuppofed  altogether  infenfible  or  indifferent 

<^4  towards 
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towards  its  caufes  ^  when  a  iqaliciow  Dt  tyeacberousi 
charader  and  behaviour  are  prefented  to  us  ? 

We  enter*  I  ihall  fuppc^e,  into  a  convenient^ 
warm,  well-amtrived  apartment :  we  neceflarily  re- 
ceive a  pleafure  from  its  very  furvey ;  becaufe  it 
prefents  us  with  the  pleafing  ideas  of  eafe,  fatisfac^ 
tion»  and  enjoyment*  The  hoipita\>le,  good-humour- 
ed, humane  landlord  appears.  Tliis  circumftance 
furely  muft  embeUilh  the  whole ;  nor  can  we  eafily 
forbear  refle^mg,  with  plealure,  on  the  iatisfai^ioq 
which  refuhs  to  evciy  one  from  his  intercourfe  and 
good  omces* 

His  whole  family,  by  the  irtedoin,  eafe,  confix 
deuce,  and  calm  enjoyoient,  diffufed  over  their  coun^ 
lenances,  fufiBcientlY  e^prefs  their  happinefs.  | 
have  a  ];deafing  1}  mpathy  in  the  {uroijped  of  fo  mucl^ 
joy*  an4  can  never  confider  the  foorce  of  it  with-* 
out  the  mUl  i^greeable  emodmis. 

Ue  t^Ib  me,  that  an  oppreffive  and  powerful 
nei^hbvHir  hud  attempted  to  diipoflefs  him  of  hisin^ 
her«t^KH(,  aiHl  had  long  difturbed  all  his  innocent 
ami  l^Nai  pleaUires«  I  feel  an  immediate  indigna* 
tu\n  uvile  in  me  aguinl^  luch  violence  and  ii\jury. 

lUit  ii  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
iUouKl  |U\K^?cU  from  a  man  who  had  enilaved  provin- 
iH^^,  dcpopu luted  cities,  and  made  the  field  and  leaf* 
iM  Ib^am  with  hun>an  blood.  1  am  A  ruck  with 
horror  ut  the  pnnpocl  of  lb  much  mifery,  and  an^ 
nc\\mtcd  by  the  llrongeit  antipathy  againft  its  au- 
th<M\ 

In  gi^neral,  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  we  go, 
whatever  we  reflecl  on  or  converfe  about,  every 
thing  t\iU  pix^lcnts  us  with  ti^e  view  of  human  hap* 
pincfs  or  milery,  and  excites  in  our  breaft  a  fympa- 
ihotii^  nioveincnt  of  pleafure  or  uneaiinefs.  In  our 
fcrious  occup;itions,  in  our  carelefs  amufements,  this 
principle  llili  exerts  its  active  energy. 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre,  is  immediately 
llrut  k  with  the  view  of  fo  great  a  multitude,  parti* 
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icrpating  of  one  common  amufement ;  and  experiences^ 
from  their  very  afped,  a  fuperior  fenfibility  or  dift 
pofitioij  of  being  affected  with  every  fentiment  which 
he  fharcs  with  his  fellow- creatures. 

He  obferyes  the  a£tors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  full  audience,  and  raifed  to  a  degree  of 
enthufiafm,  which  th^y  cannot  comn^and  in  ar^y  io- 
Jitary  or  ci^lm  ii^oment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  Ikilfulpoct, 
is  communicated,  as  it  were  by  magick,  to  the  fpec- 
tators ;  who  weep,  tremble,  refent,  rejoice,  and  ara 
inflamed  with  all  the  variety  of  pailions,  which  ac- 
tuate the  feveral  perfonages  of  the  drai|ia« 

Where  any  event  croffes  our  wifties,  and  inter- 
rupts the  happinefs  of  the  favourite  charad^rs,  wc 
feel  a  fenlible  anxiety  and  concern.  But  where 
their  fufferings  proceed  from  the  treachery,  crueltjr, 
or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our  breafts  are  affeded  with 
the  livelieil  refentment  againil  the  «^utbor  of  theie 
calamities. 

It  is  here  efteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
reprefent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent.  A  diilant 
friend,  or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  inter 
reft  in  the  cataftrophe,  ought,  if  pofiblc,  to  be  a- 
voided  by  the  poet ;  as  comipunicating  a  like  indif«- 
ference  tq  the  audience,  and  checking  the  progrefii 
of  the  palfions. 

Few  fpecies  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
pqftoral ;  and  every  one  is  fenfible,  that  the  chiei* 
fource  of  its  pleafure  arifes  from  thofe  images  of  ^ 
gentle  and  tender  tranquillity,  which  it  reprefents  ux 
its  perfonages,  an4  of  which  it  communicates  a  like 
fentiment  to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  trans* 
ferred  the  fcene  to  the  fea-fhore,  though  he  prefent** 
ed  the  mofl  niagnificent  object  in  nature,  is  confer- 
red to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil> 
labour,  and  danger,  fuffered  by  the  fifhermen,  is 
painful;  by  an  unavoidable  fympathy,  which  at- 
tends 
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tends  every  conception  of  human  happinefs  or  nu^ 
fery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  fays  a  French  poet,  Ovid 
was  my  favourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for 
lioaAGE.  We  enter,  to  be  fure,  more  readily  into 
feptiments  which  refemble  thofe  we  feel  every  day : 
but  no  paflion,  when  well  reprefented,  can  be  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us;  becaufe  there  is  none  of 
which  every  man  has  not,  within  him,  at  leaft  the 
feeds  and  firft  principles.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  poe-* 
try  to  bring  every  aftedion  near  to  us  by  lively  ima- 
gery and  reprefentation,  and  make  it  look  like  truth 
and  reality :  A  certain  proof,  that  wherever  that  rea- 
lity is  found,  our  minds  are  difpofed  to  be  ftrongly 
•ffeaeil  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the 
fate  ixt'  ftatcs«  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  af- 
It^ted,  is  extremely  interefting  ^en  to  thofe  whofe 
wtti^re  is  not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelli- 
iSrui^e  i»  propagated  with  celerity,  heard  with  avidi* 
tY»  and  rnc|uireil  into  witli  attention  and  concern. 
Thr  inteirrt  of  Iwiety  appears,  on  this  occafion,  to 
|ir,  in  liunt*  degree,  the  intereft  of  each  individual, 
'I'lir  iiu«>\iimtion  is  fare  to  be  affeded ;  though  the 
jmUi(»nM  r\<ited  may  not  always  be  fo  ftrong  and  ilea- 
dy  w»i  to  hnve  great  influence  on  the  condud  and  be- 
luivioui*. 

The  perulUI  of  a  hiftory  feems  a  calm  entertain- 
inrnt  ;  ImiI  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not 
duv  UruW"*  l>eut  with  correfpondent  movements  to 
Ihoir  whirh  inr  deferibed  by  the  hiftorian. 

lin'rviHiM-.s  tiud  Guicciardin  fupport  with  dif- 
Hi  tihv  ntii  rttlnition  ;  while  the  former  defcribes  the 
tiiviiil  imniuntrrH  of  the  fmall  cities  of  Greece,  and 
fh«'  l»Hin  thr  huiinleis  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  per- 
|(ih^  iiifrirllrd,  und  the  fmall  intereft,  fill  not  the 
lin.i)i)ii4lHin,  and  engage  not  the  affedions.  The 
iIh  |i  diltfrU  of  the  numerous  Athenian  army  be- 
Imu'  Stha(;u.hic,  tiic  danger  which  fo  nearly  threatens 
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Venice  ;  tUefe  excite  compaffion,  thefemovc  terrof 
and  anxietf . 

The  indifferent,  uninterefting  ftyle  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may 
convince  us  of  the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Ti- 
berius :  But  what  a  difference  of  fentiment !  While 
the  former  coldly  relates  the  fads,  and  the  latter  fets 
before  our  eyes  the  venerable  figures  of  a  Soranus 
and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  only 
moved  by  the  melting  forrows  of  their  friends  and 
kindred.  What  fympathy  then  touches  every  hu- 
man heart  I  What  indignation  againfl  the  tyrant, 
whofe  caufelefs  fear  or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rife 
to  fuch  deteflable  barbarity ! 

If  we  bring  thefe  fubjeds  nearer ;  if  we  remove 
all  fufpicion  of  fidlion  and  deceit;  what  powerful 
eoncern  is  excited,  and  how  much  fuperior,  in  ma- 
ny inflances,  to  the  narraw  attachments  of  feif-love 
and  private  interefl  I  Popular  fedition,  party  zeal, 
a  devoted  obedience  to  fadious  leaders ;  thefe  are 
fome  of  the  mofl  vifible,  though  lefs  laudable,  ef- 
feds  of  this  focial  fympathy  in  human  nature. 

The  frivoloufnefs  of  the  fubjedl  too,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what 
carries  an  image  of  human  fentiment  and  aSec-* 
tion. 

When  a  perfon  flutters,  and  pronounces  with  dif- 
ficulty, we  even  fympathize  with  this  trivial  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  fuffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criti- 
cifm,  that  every  combination  of  fyllables  or  letters, 
which  gives  pain  to  the  organs  of  fpeech  in  the  reci- 
tal, appears  alfo,  from  a  fpecies  of  fympathy,  harfh 
and  difagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we  run  over 
a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  feniible  of  fuch  unhar- 
monious  compofition ;  becaufe  we  flill  imagine  that 
a  perfon  recites  it  to  us,  and  fuffers  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  thefe  jarring  founds.  So  delicate  is 
9ur  fympathy. 

Jplal^  and  unconflrained  poftures  and  motions  are 

§  '  always 
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always  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  fi*  . 
greeable;  cloaths  which  warm  without  burdening 
the  body,  which  cover  without  imprifoning  the 
limbs,  are  well-fafhioned.  In  every  judgment  of 
beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  perfon  afFeded  enter  into 
confideration,  and  communicate  to  the  fpedator  li- 
milar  touches  of  pain  or  pleafure*.  What  wonder^ 
then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concerning 
the  charafter  and  conduft  of  men,  without  confider* 
ing  the  tendencies  of  their  adions,  and  the  happine& 
or  mifery  which  thence  arifcs  to  fociety  ?  what  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas  would  ever  operate,  were  that  prin* 
ciple  here  totally  unadive  f  ? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  infeniibility  or  narrow 
(eltifhnefs  of  temper,  is  unafFeded  with  the  images  of 
human  happinefs  or  mifery,  he  muft  be  equally  in- 
different to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue:  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  cQn- 
cern  for  the  intercfts  of  our  fpecies  is  attended  with  a 
delicate  feeling  of  all  moral  diftindions;  a  ftrongre- 
fentment  of  injury  done  to  men  ;  a  lively  approba- 
tion of  their  welfare.  In  this  particular,  though 
great  fuperiority  is  obfervable  of  one  man  above  ano- 
ther, yet  none  are  fo  entirely  indifferent  to  the  inte- 
refl  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  di- 
flindions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  coul^quence  of 
the  different  tendencies  of  adions  ^nd  principles. 
How,  indeed,  can  we  fuppofe  it  pofEble  in  any  one, 
who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  fubjededi 
to  his  cenfure,  one  charader  or  fyflcm  of  condud 
which  is  beneficial,  and  another  which  is  pernicious, 
to  his  fpecies  or  community,  he  will  not  fo  much  as 
give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former,  or  afcribe  to  it 
the  fmallefl  merit  or  regard  ?     Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a 

perfon 

*  •*  Dccentior  cquus  ciijus  ailri^la  funt  ilia ;  fed  idem  Telocion 
•*  Pulchcr  afpedu  iit  athleta,  cujus  laccrtos  cxercitatio  expreffit  j 
«<  idem  certamini  paratior.  Nunquam  emm/peciej  ab  utilitate  di- 
«  viditur.  Sed  hoc  quidem  difcernere  modici  judicii  eft."  QuiH- 
TiLiAN  Inft.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 
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^rfon  ever  fo  felfifh ;  let  private  intereft  have  in* 
grofled  ever  fo  much  his  attention  \  yet  in  inftancef 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  mail  unavoidably 
feel  fame  propenfity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
make  it  an  objedt  of  choice,  if  every  thing  elfe  be 
equal.    Would  any  man  who  is  walking  along,  tread 
as  willingly  on  another's  gouty  toes,  whom  he  has 
no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  flint  and  pavemeAt  ? 
There  is  here  furely  a  difference  in  the  cafe.    We 
furely  take  into  confideration  the  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  feveral  motives  of 
adion,  and  incline  to  the  former,  where  no  private 
regards  draw  us  to  feek  our  own  promotion  or  ad* 
vantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow-creatures.     And 
if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable,  in  many 
inftarices,  of  influencing  our  adions,  they  muft,  at 
all  times,  have  fome  authority  over  our  fentiments^ 
and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  ufeful  to 
fociety,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  perni- 
cious.    The  degrees  of  thefe  fentiments  may  be  the 
fubjeft  of  controverfy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exig- 
ence, one  {hould  think,  muS  be  admitted  in  every 
theory  or  fjrftcm. 

A  creature,  abfolutely  malicious  and  fpiteful, 
^vere  there  any  fuch  in  nature,  muft  be  worfe  than 
indifferent  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his 
fentiments  muft  be  inverted,  and  diredlly  oppofite  to 
thofe  which  prevail  in  the  human  fpecies.  Whate- 
ver contributes  to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crofles 
the  conftantbent  of  his  wilhes  and  defires,  muft  pro^ 
duce  uneafinefs  and  difapprobation  }  and  on  the  con- 
trary, whatever  is  the  fource  of  diforder  and  mifery 
in  fociety,  muft,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  regarded 
with  pleafure  and  complacency.  Tim  on,  who, 
probably  from  his  affedted  fpleen,  more  than  any 
inveterate  malice,  was  denominated  the  manhater, 
embraced  Alcibiabes  with  great  fondne&.  Go  on^ 
^y  ^oy  !  cried  he,  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  people: 
Tou  will  one  day^  Iforefee^  be  the  caufe  of  great  ca^ 

s  lamities 
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lamties  to  tbem  ^.  Could  we  admit  the  two  prind* 
pies  of  the  Manicreans,  it  is  an  infallible  confe-* 
quence,  that  their  fentiments  of  human  adions,  as 
well  as  of  every  thing  felfe,  muft  be  totally  oppofitej 
and  that  every  inftance  of  juftice  and  humanity,  from 
its  neceflary  teiidency,  mull  pleafe  the  one  deity  and 
difpleafe  the  other.  All  mankind  fo  far  refemble 
the  good  principle,  that,  where  intereft  or  revenge 
or  envy  perverts  not  our  difpofition,  we  are  always 
inclined,  from  our  natural  philantiiropy,  to  give 
the  prefeitnce  to  the  happineis  of  £x:iety,  and  con* 
fequently  to  virtue,  above  its  oppofite.  .  Abiblute^ 
unprovoked^  difinterefted  malice^  has  never,  per- 
haps, place  in  any  human  breaft ;  or  if  it  had,  muft 
there  pervert  all  die  fentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as 
the  feelings  of  humanity.  If  the  cruelty  of  NzRo 
be  allowed  entirely  vduntary,  and  not  rather  the 
eflfedt  of  conftant  fear  and  refentment ;  it  is  evident^ 
that  TiGELLiNUS,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  fiuRRHUs,- 
muft  have  poflefled  his  fteady  and  uniform  approba- 
tion. 

A  ftatefman  or  patriot,  who  ferves  our  own  coun- 
try, in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  paifionate 
regard  paid  to  him,  than  one  whofe  beneficial  in- 
fluence operated  on  diftant  ages  or  remote  nations ; 
where  the  good,  refulting  from  his  generous  huma- 
nity, being  lefs  connected  with  us,  feems  more  ob- 
fcure,  and  afFefts  us  with  a  lefs  lively  fympathy. 
We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though 
our  fentiments  are  not  raifed  to  an  equal  height  in 
both  cafes.  The  judgment  here  corredls  the  inequa-^ 
lities  of  our  internal  emotions  and  perceptions ;  in 
like  manner,  as  it  preferves  us  from  error  in  the  fe- 
veral  variations  of  images  grefented  to  our  external 
fenfes.  The  fame  objed,  at  a  double  diftance,  real- 
ly throws  on  the  eye  a  pifture  of  but  half  the  bulk ; 
yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  fame  (ize  in 
both  iituations ;  becaufe  we  know  that,  on  our  ap* 

proach 
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preach  to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye, 
and  that  the  difference  confifts  not  in  the  objed  it** 
felf,  but  in  our  pofition  with  regard  to  it.  And  in- 
deed, without  fuch  a  corre£lion  of  appearances,  both 
in  internal  and  external  fentiment,  men  could  never 
think  or  talk  fteadily  on  any  fubjed ;  while  their 
fluduating  lituations  produce  a  continual  variation 
on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  fuch  different  and 
'  contrary  lights  and  pofitions  *. 

The  more  we  converfe  with  mankind,  and  the 
greater  focial  intercourfe  we  maintain,  the  more  fhall 
we  be  familiarized  to  thefe  general  preferences  and 
diftindtions,  without  which  our  converfation  and  dif* 
courfe  could  fcarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each 
other.  Every  man's  intereft  is  peculi^  to  himfelf^ 
and  the  averlions  and  delires,  which  refult  from  it, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  affed  others  in  a  like  degree. 
General  language,  therefore,  being  formed  for  general 
life,  mud  be  moulded  on  fome  more  general  views, 
and  mull  affix  the  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  in  con-> 
formity  to  fentiments  which  arife  from  the  general 
intereils  of  the  community :  And  if  thefe  fentiments, 
in  mod  men,  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which  have  a 
reference  to  private  good ;  yet  ftill  they  muft  make 
fome  diftindion,  even  in  perfons  the  mod  depraved 
and  felfifh ;  and  muft  attach  the  notion  of  good  to  a 
beneficent  condud,  and  of  evil  to  the  contrary.  Sym- 
pathy, we  fhall  allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  con- 
cern for  ourfelves,  and  fympathy  with  perfons  remote 
from  us,  much  fainter  than  that  with  perfons  near 
and  contiguous ;  but  for  this  very  reafon,  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  us,  in  our  calm  ji;dgments  and  difcourfe 
concerning  the  charadlers  of  men,  to  negleft  all  thefe 
differences,  and  render  our  fentiments  more  pub* 
lie  and  focial.  Befides,  that  we  ourfelves  often 
change  our  fituation  in  this  particular,  we  every 
day  meet  with  perfons  who  are  in  a  fituation  differ- 
ent from  us,  and  who  could  never  converfe  with  us, 
were  we  to  remain  conftantly  in  that  pofition  and 

point 
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point  of  view,  which  is  pecuHar  to  ourfcIve:>;  Tlie 
intercourfe  of  fentiments,  therefore,  in  focicty  and 
converfation^  makes  us  form  fonie  general  unalterable 
fiandard  by  ^Vhich  we  may  approve  or  difapptove  of 
charaders  and  manners.  And  though  the  heart  takes 
not  part  entirely  with  thofe  general  notions,  nor  re- 
l^lates  all  its  love  and  hatred,  by  the  Univerfal,  ab- 
Ifaradt  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard 
to  felf,  or  the  perfons  with  wliom  we  are  mpre  inti- 
mately connefted ;  yet  have  tbefe  moral  differences 
a  confiderable  influence,  and  being  fufficient,  at  leaft, 
for  difcQurfe,  fetve  all  our  purpofes  in  company,  ia 
the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre,  and  in  the  Tchools  *. 

Tnus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  fubjecl^  the 
merit  afcribed  to  the  focial  virtues  appears  ftill  uni- 
form, and  arifes  chiefly  from  that  regard,  i\'hich  the 
natural  fentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay 
fo  the  intcrefts  of  mankind  atid  fociety.  If  we  con- 
fider  the  principles  of  the  human  make,  fuch  as  the/ 
appear  to  daily  experience  and  obfervation,  wfe  muft, 
i priori^  conclude  it  impoflible  for  fuch  a  creature  as 
man  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill-being 
•f  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  himfelf,  to 
pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happinefs  is  good,  what 
fends  to  their  mifery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  re- 
gard or  confidcration.  Here  then  are  the  faint  rudi- 
ments, at  leaft,  or  out-lines,  of  a  general  diftinftioh 
between  aftions ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity 
of  the  perfon  is  fuppofed  fo  ehcreafe,  his  connexion 
with  thofe  who  are  injured  or  benefited,  and  his  lively 
conception  of  their  mifery  or  happinefs;  his  confe- 
quent  cenfure  or  approbation  acquires  proportionable! 
vigour.  There  is  no  neceffity  that  a  generous  adion, 
barely  mentioned  in  an  old  hiftory  or  remote  gazette, 
Jbould  communicate  any  ftrong  feelings  of  applaufe 
and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
is  like  a  fixed  ftar,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  rea- 

2  fon. 
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loiif  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  fun  in  his  me^ 
ridiant  ii  io  infinitelj  removed  99  tx>  aficft  the  feo&s 
neither  with  light  nor  heat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer^ 
by  our  acqilaintahce  or  connexion  with  the  perfons^ 
or  even  by  aii  elegant  recital  of  the  cafe ;  our  hearts 
are  immediately  caught,  our  fyrapathy  enliYened,  and 
our  cool  approbation  conrerted  into  the  warmcft  fen- 
timents  of  friendlhip  dnd  regard.  Thcfe  fcem  necef- 
fary  and  infallible  confequences  of  the  general  prin-*-  4 
cipies  of  human  nature,  as  difcoTtred  in  common  li& 
ftnd  praftice.  . 

.  Again;  ireveirfe  thefe  views  and  reafonings:  Con- 
iider  the  m^et*  i  pq/leriorii  brid  weighing  the  con- 
fequences, enquire  if  the  merit  of  foicial  virtue  be  not 
in  a  great  nie^ure  derived  from  the  feelings  of  hu** 
inanity;  with  which  it  affeds  the  fpeflators  It  ap-i 
pears  to  be  a  matter  of  &d;  that  the  circumftance  of 
jaility^  in  all  fubjeds;  is  a  fource  df  praife  and  appro-* 
bation :  That  it  is  cdiiflaiitly  appealed  to  in  ail  moral 
decifions  conceniing  the  merit  and  demerit  of  ac-» 
lions :  That  it  is  thej^A?  foiirce  of  that  high  i^cgard 
paid  to  juftice^  jGiielity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  cha-t 
ftity :  That  it  is  infepatable  from  all  the  other  ibcial 
virtues,  humanity,  gcnerofity,  charity,  affafaoliiy,  le- 
nity, mercy,  and  nlodeiration :  And,  in  a  word,,  that 
it  \%  a  foiindatioh  of  the  chief  part  of  morals,  which 
has  a  reference  to  mankind  and  our  fellow^creatures  • 

It  appears  alio,  that,  in  our  general  approbation 
bf  charafters  and  nlanners,  the  ufeful  tendency  of  the 
focial  virtues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  felf- 
iiitereft,  But  has  an  influence  much  more  univerfal 
and  extenfite.  It  appears,  that  a  tendency  to  public 
good,  and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and 
brder  in  fociety,  docs  always,  by  afFefting  the  bene* 
volent  irrinciples  of  our  frame^  engage  us  on  the  fide* 
bf  the  focial  virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional 
confirmation,  that  thefe  principles  of  humanity  and 
fympathy  enter  fo  deeply  into  all  our  fentiments,  and 
havefo  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to 
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excite  the  ftrongeft  cenfure  and  applaufe.  l*h^  pfrcr^ 
ient  theory  is  the  fimple  refult  of  all  thefe  inferences; 
each  of  which  feems  founded  on  uniform  experience 
and  ohfervation. 

Were  it  doubtful,  whether  there  were  any  ftioh 
principle  m  our  nature  a»  humanity  or  a  concern  for 
ethers,  yet  when  we  fee,,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  thjit 
whatever  bas  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interefts  •f 
.  fociety,  is  fo  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to 
ieam  the  force  of  the  benevolent  principle ;  fince  it 
is  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  pleafe  as  means  to  an 
end,  where  the  end  is  totali^  indflfereiit.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  it  doublfid  whether  there  were  im- 
planted m  our  nature  any  genera)  prinerple  of  moral 
blame  and  approbation ;  yet  when  we  fee,  in  iftonber-^ 
lefs  inftancesy  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought 
thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is  knpoflible  but  that  every 
thing  which  promotes  the  intereft  of  fociety,.  mufl: 
Communicate  pleafure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give 
uneafinefs :  But  when  thefe  different  refleftions  and 
bbfervations  concur  in  eftsAlifhing  the  fame  conclu« 
fion,  muft  they  not  beftow  an  undifputed  evidence 
upon  it? 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  ar- 
gument will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
fent  theory,  by  fhowing  the  rife  of  other  fentiments 
c^efteem  and  regard  from  the  fame  or  like  principles* 
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Of  Qualities  UsBtuL  to  Ourselves. 


PARTI. 

IT  ieenis  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
fubjeded  to  our  eJLamination,  if  it  appear  in  any 
refped  prejudicial  to  the  perfon  poflefled  of  it»  or 
fuch  as  incapacitates  him  for  bufinefs  and  adion,  it 
is  inftantly  blamed^  and  ranked  among  his  faults  and 
imperfedions.  Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order 
and  method,  obitinacy,  ficklenefs,  rafhnefs,  credulity  ; 
thefe  qualities  were  never  elleemed  by  any  one  indif- 
ferent to  a  charader ;  much  lefs  extolled  as  accom- 
plilhments  or  virtues.  The  prejudice,  refulting  from 
them^  immediately  ilrikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the 
fentiment  of  pain  and  difapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  abfolutely  either  blame- 
aUe  or  praife-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  de- 
gree«  A  due  medium,  fay  the  Peripatetics,  is  the 
charafleriftic  of  virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly 
determined  by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  inflance, 
and  difpatch  in  bufinefs,  is  commendable.  When  de«» 
fedlive,  no  progrels  is  ever  made  in  the  execution  of 
any  purpofe :  When  exceffive,  it  engages  us  in  pre- 
cipitate and  ill-concerted  meafures  and  enterprifes: 
By  fuch  reafonings,  we  fix  the  proper  and  commend- 
able mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  difquifi- 
tions ;  and  never  lofe  view  of  the  advantages  which 
refult  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now  as  thefe  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  perfon 
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poflefied  of  thte  cbarafter,  it  cart  never  be  felf'htff 
which  renderi^  the  profpei^  of  them  agreeable  to  us^ 
the  fpe£tator&v  ^icF  prompts  our  efteem  and  approba- 
tion No  force  of  imagination  can  coiwert  us  into 
another  perCon,  aaii  make  us  ^ijcy, .  that  we,  being 
that  perfbn,  reap  behefk  frt>m  thofe  vMuabie  qualities 
which  belong  to  him :  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  ima- 
gination could  immediately  tranfport  us  back  into 
ourfelves^  and  make  us*  love  'and  efteem  the  perfoo 
as  different  from  us.  Views  ^id  fentimenta  ia  oppo« 
fite  to  known  truth,  and  tV  eaich  other,  could  never 
have  place,  at  the  fame  time,  h^  the  fame  perfon. 
All  fufpicion,  therefore,  of  felfifb  regards,  is  here  to- 
tftlly  €3£chided*  It  is  a  quite  difierent  principle  wbkb 
aftirates  out  bofenf,  aind  interefts  tts  in  the  felicity  of 
the  perfon  whom  we  c(mtemplate.  Where  his  nata- 
^1  talents  and  acquired  abilities-  giVe  ns  the  profped 
ef  elevation,  advancement,  afigwe inl^e,pra^perou» 
&ccefs,  a  fteady  command  over  fortune,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  great  or  advantageous  imdertakiiigs  ;  we 
are  ftruck  with  fuch  agreeable  images;  and  feel  a 
complacency  and  regarxi  immediately  arife  towards 
himi  The  ideas  of  happine&,  joy,  trrumpli;  profpe- 
rity,  are  connedted  with  every  circumftance  of  his* 
charatElcF,  and  diitufe  over  our  minds  a  pleafii^  fen- 
timent  of  fympathy  and  humanity  *. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  originally  framed  fo  as  to' 
have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  to  regard  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  all  fenfible 
beings  with  greater  indifference  than  even  two  con- 
tiguous fhades  of  the  fame  colour.  Let  iis^ fuppofe, 
if  the  profperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  their  ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  defired  to- 
cboofe;  that  he  would  fland,  like  the  fchoolman's  afs, 
irrefolute  and  undetermined,  between  equal  motives  ;• 
or  rather,  like  the  fame  aJfe  between  two  pieces  of 
wood  or  marble.  Without  any  inclination  or  propen- 
sity to  cither  fide.    The  confequence,  I  believe,  muft 
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lie  aUotred  juft^  that  luch  a  peribn  bemg  abfolutely 
fsncoacemed,  either  f<Mr  the  public  good  of  a  conimu- 
^ty#  or  the  private  utility  of  others,  would  look  on 
every  quality,  however  pernicious,  or  however  benCf 
£cial  to  ibciiety 9  or  to  its  pofleflbr,  with  the  fame  in* 
difference  as  on  the  mofi  conunon  and  uninterefting 
object. 

But  if,  inllead  of  this  fancied  monfter,  we  fuppofe  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  cafe, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference, 
whercf  every  thing  elfe  is  equal ;  and  however  cool 
his  choice  may  be,  if  his  heart  be  felfilh,  or  if  the 
perfons  interefted  be  remote  from  him;  there  muft 
ftill  be  a  choice  or  diftin&icn  between  what  is  ufefbl 
and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  diilindion  is  the 
iame  in  all  its  parts,  with  die  moral  diJiinSlim,  whole 
foundation  has  been  lb  often,  and  fo  much  in  vain, 
enquired  after.  The  fame  endowments  of  the  mind, 
in  every  circumftance,  are  agreeable  to  the  fentiment 
of  morals  and  to  that  of  humanity :  The  fame  temper 
is  fufceptible  of  high  degrees  of  tke  one  fentiment 
and  of  the  other ;  and  the  fame  alteration  in  the  ob*- 
je£h,  by  their  nearer  approach  ai  by  connedions, 
enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of 
philosophy 9  therefore,  we  miift  conclude,  that  thefe 
ientiments  are  originally  the  fame;  fince,  in  each 
particular,  even  die  jnoft- minute,  ^ey  are  governed 
by  the  fame  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  fame  ob« 
jeds. 

Why  do  philoibpbers  infer,  with  the  greateft  ccr*. 
tainty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  fame 
force  of  gravity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  but  becaufe  thefe  efieds  are,  upon 
computation,  found  iimilar  and  equal  ?  And  muft 
not  this  arguntient  bring  as  ftrong  convi/^ion  in  mo- 
ral as  in  natural  difquiiitions  ? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  quali- 
jties  ufefulto  the  poffelTor  are  approved  of,  andthecon« 
|C^  cenfucpd,  would  be  fupediupus.    The  leaft  re- 
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ficAion  on  what  is  every  day  experienced  in  hfk 
-will  be  fufficient.  We  ihall  only  mention  a  few  in^ 
ilances,  in  order  to  remove,  if  poflible,  all  doubt  and 
iiefitation. 

The  quality,  the  moft  neceflary  for  the  execution 
of  any  ufeftil  enterprife,  is  DISCRETION;  by 
which  we  carry  on  a  fafe  intercourfe  with  others^ 
give  due  attention  to  our  own  and  to  their,  charac- 
ter, weigh  each  circumftance  of  the  bufinefs  which 
we  undertake,  and  employ  the  furefl  and  fafeft 
means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  pArpofe. 
To  a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  difcretion 
may  appear  an  aldennan-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swift 
calls  it ;  and  being  inbompatible  with  thofe  vaftide<- 
figns,  to  which  their  courage  and  ambition  prompted 
them,  it  might  really  in  them  be  a  fault  or  imper- 
fection. But  in  the  condu£t  of  ordinary  life,  no  vir^ 
tue  is  more  requifite,  not  only  to  obtain  fucceis,  but 
to  avoid  the  moft  fatal  mifcarriages  and  difappoint- 
ments.  The  greateft  parts  without  it,  as  obferved 
by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner ; 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye^  was  only  the 
more  expofcd,  on  account  of  his  enormous  ftrengtl^ 
and  ftature. 

The  beft  charader,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  top 
perfcd  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  fway- 
ed  by  temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs 
enterprife  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufrfulto  the  particu- 
lar purpofe  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  whicl^ 
St.  EvREMONnafcribestoMareJchalTuRENNE,  who 
difplayed  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more 
temerity  in  his  military  enterprifes ;  and  being  now, 
from  long  experience,  perfedtly  acquainted  witli  everf 
incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  greater  firmneis 
and  fccurity,  in  a  road  fo  well  known  to  him.  Fa- 
bius,  fays  Machiavel,  was  cautious  ;  Scipio  enter* 
prifing :  And  both  fucceeded,  becaufe  the  fituation 
of  the  Roman  affairs,  during  the  command  of  each, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius  j  hut  both  would 
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'kave  failed,  had  thefe  fituations  been  reverfed.  He. 
is  happy,  whofe  circvunftances  fait  his  temper ;  but 
he  is  more  excellent,  who  can  fuit  his  temper  to  anjr. 
circumftances. 

What  need  is  there  to  difplay  die  praifes  of  IN- 
DUSTRY, and  to  extol  its  advantages,  in  the  aci 
quiiition  of  power  and  riches,  or  in  raifing  what  we 
call  ^  fortune  in  the  world?  The  tortoiie,  according 
to  the  fable,  by  his  perfeverance,  gained  the  race  of 
the  hare,  though  poflefled  of  much  fuperior  fwtft- 
nefs.  A  man's  time,  when  well  hufbanded,  is  like 
a  cultivated  fields  of  which  a  few  acres  produce 
more  of  what  is  ufeful  to  life,  than  extenfive  provin- 
ces, even  of  the  richeft  foil^  when  over-run  with 
vreeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  profped  of  fuccefs  jn  iife,  or  even  of  tole- 
rable fubfiftence,  mufl:  fail,  where  a  reafonable 
FRUGALITY  is  wanting.  T^e  heap,  inftead  of 
encrealing,  diminifhes  daily,  aad  leaves  its  pofleiTor 
fo  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not  having  been  able  to 
confine  his  expences  to  a  large  revenue,  he  will  iliU 
lefs  be  able  to  live  contentedly  'on  a  (mall  one. .  The 
fouls  of  men,  according  to  Pla'to  ^^  inflamed  with 
impure  appetites,  and  lofing  tliie  body,*  which  alone 
afforded  jiieans  of  fatisfadion,  hover  about  the  earth, 
and  haunt  the  places  whei^e  their  bodies  are  depofi-* 
ted ;  poflefled  with  a  longing  defire  to  recover  the 
lofl:  organs  of  fenfation^  So  nmy  we  fee  worthlefe 
prodigals,  having  confumed  their  fortune  in  wild 
debauches,  thruftmg  themfclves  into  every  plentiful 
table,  and  every  party  of  pleafure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicioujs,  and  defpifed  even  by  fools. . 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice^  which,  as 
it  both  deprives  a  man  of  all  ufe  of  his  riches,  and 
checks  hofpitality  and  every  fbcial  enjoyment,  i$ 
juflly  ceafured  on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^ 
the  other  extreme,  is  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a 
man  himfelf ;  and  each  of  thefe  extremes  is  blamed 
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above  tijc  other,  apccnrditig  to  the  temper  of  thc^  ppS; 
ion  who  ccinfures,  and  according  to  his  g^jrater  cm 
U&  fe|ifibility  to  pl^afuce,  either  fopial  or  feniiial. 

QUALITIES  often  derive  their  n^erit  from  complin 
qsiie3  fources.  Sor^j^  fid^iiy$  P^b,  are  piaifed 
fof  their  immediate  tendency  to  pi:c»nQte  ti)e  inte« 
tefts  of  focietj ;  but  afi:er  thofc  virtues  ai^  once  efta^* 
blifhetd  upon  this  foopdation,  they  are  alfo  confider-» 
ed  as  advantageous  to  the  perfoi^  himfelf,  and  as  thq 
fource  of  th^t  truft  and  confidence  which  can  alomi 
give  a  man  any  confideration  in  life.  One  become^ 
contemptible,  no  lefs  than  odioqsi,  wl^en  he  fbi^ts 
the  duty  which,  in  this  particul^Tf  he  owes  to  )um^ 
ieif  as  well  as  to  ibciety.    - 

Perhaps  this  confideratipn  is  on^  c£«^ibnrce  of  thQ 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  inftancie:  of  feiU 
lire  aniong  i^omen  in  point  c^cbq/iiiy.  The  greateil 
regard  wnich  can  be  acquired  by  that  fex,  is  derived 
irom  their  fidelity ;  tnd  a  wpnuui  becomes  cheap  and 
Ttlg^r,  lofes  h^i  rank,  and  is  expofedl  to  every  in- 
fult,  who  is  deficient  in  this  particular*  The  £pall« 
eft  failure  is  bete  fufficlent  to  blaft  her  cha^rafter.  A 
female  has  fo  many  opportunities  of  fecretly  indul- 
ging thefe  appetites,  that  nothing  can  give  us  fecu- 
rity  but  her  abfolute  modefty  and  referve ;  and  where; 
a4)reach  is  once  made,  it  can  fcarcely  ever  be  fully 
repaired.  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  ou  one 
occalion,  a  contrary  condud:  reinftates  him  in  his 
charafter.  But  by  what  adion  can  a  woman,  w^hofc 
behaviour  has  once  been  diflblute,  be  able  to  aifure 
Us,  that  flie  has  formed  better  refolutions,  and  has 
felf-command  enough  to  carry  them  into  e^ecu^ 
tion  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  defirous  of 
bappinefs;  but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit: 
One  confiderable  caufe  is  the  want  of  STRENGTH 
of  MIND,  which  might  enable  them  to  refift  the 
temptation  of  prefent  cafe  or  pleafure,  and  carry  them 
forward  in  the  fearch  of  more  diftant  profit  and  en- 
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lOymenL  Oar  afifeclions,  on  a  general  profpe<^  of 
their  ol;ye<9tSy  fornj  certain  rules  of  condud,  and  cer- 
tain meafures  of  preference,  of  one  above  another : 
And  theie  decifions,  though  really  tU^  refult  of  our 
(palm  pallions  and  propenlities  (for  what  elfe  can 
pronounce  any  qbje^  eligible,  or  the  contrary) ;  are 
yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be  the  de- 
terminations of  pure  rea/on  ^nd  refle^^on.  But  when 
fome  of  thefe  objedls  ^proach  nearer  to  us,  or  ac- 
quire  the  advantages  of  favourable  lights  and  poii- 
tions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination ;  our 
general  refolutions  are  frequently  confounded,  a 
(mall  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lafling  (hame  and 
jforrow  entailgd  upon  us.  And  however  poets  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  pre-* 
ient  pleafure,  and  reje^ing  all  diftant  views  to  fame, 
health,  or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious,  that  this  practice 
ss  the  fource  of  all  diifolutenefs  and  diforder,  repent- 
ance and  mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  and  determi- 
ned temper  adhere,s  tenac^ouQy  to  hi^  general  refolu- 
tions, and  is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of 
pleafure,  nor  terrified,  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but 
keeps  ftill  in  view  thofe  diftant  purfuits,  by  which 
he,  at  once,  enfures  his  happinefs  and  bis  honour. 

Selt-fatisfa6tion,  at  leail  in  fome  degree,  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  equally  attends  the  FOOL  and  the 
WISE  MAN  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one;  nor  is  there 
any  other  circumftance  in  the  conduct  of  life  where 
they  are  upon  an  equal  footing.  Bufinefs,  books^ 
converfation  ;  for  all  of  thefe,  a  fool  is  totally  inca- 
pacitated ;  and  except  condemned  by  his  ftation  to 
the  coarfeft  drudgery,  remains  a  ufelefs  burthen  up* 
on  the  earth.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  charafter  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  rnany  inftances  are  feen  of  profligacy  and 
treachery,  the  moft  avowed  and  unreferved;  none 
of  bearing  patiently  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and 
ftupidity.  X)ic-aEJiRCHus,  the  Macedonian  gene- 
ral. 
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nd,  wHo,  as  Polybius  tells  us  *,  openly  creded  onb 
altar  to  iaajriety^  cmother  to  injuftice,  ii\  order  to  bid 
defiance  tQ  mankif^ ;  <even  he,  I  am  well  aflured, 
would  have  ftartedi  «t  the  epithet  of  fool,  and  have 
meditated  rerenge  for  fp  injurious  an  appellation. 
Except  the  affe^ion  of  parents,  the  ftrongeft  and 
moll  indiflbluble  bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has 
ftrength  fufficient  to  (upport  the  difguft  arifing  froni 
this  charadler.  Love  itfelf,  which  can  fubfift  under 
treachery,  ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is 
immediately  extinguifhed  by  it,  when  perceived  and 
acknowledged ;  nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more 
iatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  paflion.  So  dreadful 
are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  purpofe 
lor  undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and  mifcon* 
duft  in.  life ! 

When  it  is  afked,  whether  a  quick  or  a  flow  ap^ 
prehenfion  be  moft  valuable  ?  whether  one  that,  at 
firft  view,  penetrates  far  into  a  fubjed,  but  can  per- 
form nothing  upon  ftudy ;  or  a  contrary  charader, 
which  muft  work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion ?  whether  a  clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ? 
whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  fure  judgment  ?  in 
fliort,  what  charafter  or  peculiar  turn  of  underftand- 
ing  is  more  excellent  than  another?  It  is  evident, 
that  we  can  anfwer  none  of  thefe  queftions,  without 
confidering  which  of  thofe  qualities  capacitates  a 
man  bed  for  the  world,  and  carries  him  fartheft  in 
any  imdertaking. 

If  refined  fenfe  and  exalted  fenfe  be  not  fo  uffftd 
as  common  fenfe,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the 
noblenefs  of  their  objects,  make  fome  compenfation, 
and  render  them  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As 
gold,  though  lefs  fer^nccable  than  iron,  acquires, 
from  its  fcarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  fuperior. 

The  defefts  of  judgment  can  be  fupplied  by  no 
art  or  invention;  but  thofe  of  MEMORY  frequently 
may,  both  in  bufinefs  and  in  (ludy^  by  method  and 

induftry, 

♦  Lib.  xviL  cap.  35. 
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iixduftpy,  and  by  diligence  in  committing  every 
thing  to  writing ;  and  we  fcarcely  ever  hear  a  fhor^ 
memory  given  ?s  a  reufpn  for  a  man's  failure  in  any 
undertaking.  But  in  ancient  times,  when  no  mat| 
could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of  fpeaking, 
and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  beas 
fucb  crude,  undegifted  harangqes  as  our  extempo- 
rary orators  ofler  to  public  aflemblies ;  the  faculty 
of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmoft  CQufequenc^y  and 
was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than  at  prefent» 
Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in  antiquity,' 
who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent ;  and  CiczRQ 
(enumerates  it  among  the  other  fublime  qu^ties  of 
QjESAK  himfelf*. 

Particular  cuftoms  and  manners  alter  the  ufefiil- 
nefs  of  qualities :  They  alfo  alter  their  merit.  Par- 
ticular lituations  and  accidents  have,  in  fome  degree^ 
the  fame  influence.  He  will  always  be  more  efteem- 
ed,  who  pofTefles  thole  talents  and  accomplifhmentSt 
which  fuit  his  ilation  and  profeffion,  than  he  whom 
fortune  has  mifplaced  in  the  part  which  fhe  has  af- 
iigned  him.  The  private  or  felfifh  virtues  are,  ia 
this  refpecl,  more  arbitrary  than  the  public  and  fo- 
cial.  In  other  refpeds,  they  are,  perhaps,  lefs  liable 
to  doubt  and  controverfy. 

In  this  kingdom,  fuch  continued  oftentation,  of 
late  years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  aSiive  life 
with  regard  to  public  Jpirit^  and  among  thofe  in  Jpe* 
culcUive  with  regard  to  benevolence;  and  fo  many 
falfe  pretenfions  to  each  have  been,  no  doubt,  detec- 
ted,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt,  without  any  bad 
intention,  to  difcover  a  fuUen .  incredulity  on  th^ 
head  of  thofe  moral  endowments,  and  even  fome- 
times  abfolutely  to  deny  their  exiftence  and  realir 
ty.  In  like  manner,  I  find,  that  of  old,  the  perper 
tual  cant  of  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  concerning  virtue^ 
their  magnificent  profelfions  and  Sender  performan- 
ces, 

*  Fuit  in  iUo  ingemtun,  ratio,  memoria,  litene,  cura;  cogitatio^ 
fifligeiitiai  &c.    pHiLir.  2.    '       * 
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:Ces,  bred  a  difguft  in  mankind ;  and  Lucxak,  wbfl^ 
though  licentious  with  regard  to  pleafure^  is  yet,  ii| 
Other  refpcds,  a  very  moral  writer,  cannot,  £bme- 
times,  talk  of  virtue,  fo  much  boafted,  without  be-^ 
traying  fymptoms  of  fpleen  and  irony  *.  But  furely 
this  peevifti  delicacy,  wheijcever  it  arifes,  can  never 
be  carried  fo  far  a$  to  make  us  deny  the  exiftence  of 
every  fpecies  of  merit,  and  all  diftindion  of  manners 
and  behaviour.  Befides  difcrethn,  caution,,  enters 
frife,  ittimjlry^  affiduity,  frugality,  aconomy^  good-^ 
fenfey  prudence^,  difceniment ;  befides  thefe  endow- 
ments, 1  fay,  whofe  very  names  force  an  avowal  of 
their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to  which  the 
xnoft  deternwned  fcepticifm  cannot,  for  a  moment; 
refufe  the  tribute  af  praife  and  approbation.  Tem^ 
fermncey  Jbbriety,  patience^  conjlancy^  perfeverance, 
foretbmgbt.  con/ideratenefs^  ficrfcy,  order,  inftnua^ 
tion^  addrefi^  prejence  of  mind,  quicknefs  ^  concept 
ii^n,  facility  of  acpreffion  ;  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  nvorc 
of  the  fame  kind,  ro  man  will  ever  deny  to  be 'ex- 
cellencies and  perfedioQS.  As  their  merit  confifts 
in  their  tendency  to  fervc  the  perfon  poflfeffed  of 
them^  without  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and 
focial  defert,  we  are  the  lefs  jealous  of  their  pretcn- 
iions,  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of 
laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  feniible  that,  by  this 
concelfion,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  gU  the  other 
moral  excellencies,  and  cannot  confiftently  faeiitate 
toy  longer  with  regard  to  difintereft^  benevolence, 
patriotifm,  and  humanity. 

It  feems  indeed  certain,  that  firft  appearances  are 
here,  as  ufual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is 
mpre  difficult,  in  a  fpecuJative  way,  to  refolve  into 
felf-lovc  the  merit  which  we  afcribe  to  the  felfiih 
virtues  above  mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  fe- 
cial 

•  A^rirv  T<y«  x«i  aai>ft«r«  xoei  Xn^f  ^LnyaXn  rn ^o^n  ^wn^ovTttv.  Luc. TlMON, 
AgSinit  Kai  cv^xyayoiris  (oifi\90-ofoi)iuf^atvar)ira  f/Ltifamct  twrvt  vokv^fuXXnrov 
m^rnv  Tfttyaiwi,    Icuko-men.    Id  another  place,  Umst  yot^H'ivD.wv^v^fvx* 

fM/otrc.    Deor.  ConciL 
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Afli  iiittiies,  joftice  and  beneficence.  For  this  latteif 
purpofe,  we  need  but  iky,  that  whisltever  condud* 
promotes  the  goad  of  the  community  k  loved,  prai« 
fed,  and  efteented  by  the  community,  on  Account  of 
that  utility  and  interefl  of  which  every  one  partakes : 
And  though  th}»  affcdion  and  regard  be  in  reality 
gratitude,  not  felf-lovc,  yet  a  difUndion^  even  of 
this  obvious  nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  by 
fuperficial  reafoners ;  and  there  is  room  at  leaft  to 
fupport  the  cavil  and  difpute  for  a  moment.  But  as 
<iualities,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  tbeir  pof-^ 
feflbr,  without  any  reference  to  us,  Or  to  the  com4 
munity,  are  yet  efteeraed  and  valued ;  by  what  thei 
cry  or  fy  ttem  can  we  account  for  this  fentiraent  from 
felf-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite  origin  ? 
There  feems  here  a  neceffity  for  confefling,  that  the 
happinefs  and  rnifery  of  others  are  not  fpedacles  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  us;  but  that  the  view  of  the  for- 
mer, whether  in  its  caufes  or  efteds,  like  funfhine, 
or  the  profpeft  of  well-cultivated  plains  (to carry  our 
pretenfions  no  higher),  communicates  a  fecret  joy 
and  fatrsfailion ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like 
a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  landikip,  throws  a  me- 
lancholy damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  con* 
ceffion  being  once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over ;  and 
a  natural  unforced  interp:^etation  of  the  phaenomena 
of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  may  hope,  prevail 
flinong  an  fpecUxatirve  enquireifs^ 

?  A  R  T    11. 

It  may  not  be  imfpr oper,  in  this  place,  to  examine^ 
the  influertce  of  bodily  endowment?,*  and  of  the 
goods  of  fortune,  over  our  fentiments  of  regard  and 
efteen^  and  to  confider  whether  thefe  phenomena 
fortify  or  weaken  the  prefent  theory.  It  will  natu- 
rally be  e:jCpe(fled,  that  the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is 
foppofed  by  all  ancient  moralifts,  will  be  iimilar,  i 
£>me  reipedbs,  to  that  of  the  mind  i  and  that  ^(ffi: 
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!  kind  of  efteem  which  is  paid  to  a  man,  will  havil 
/  £)mething  fimilar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arife  fironi 
his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  lituation  of  his 
exterior  circuraftances* 

It  is  evident^  that  one  confiderable  fource  ofbeau^ 
ty  in*  all  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap 
from  the  particular  (trudture  of  their  limbs  and  mem* 
bers,  fuitably  to  the  particular  manner  of  life  to 
which  they  are  by  nature  deftined.    The  juft  pro* 
portions  of  a  horfe,  defcribed  by  Xenophon  and 
Virgil,  are  the  fame  that  are  received  at  this  day  < 
by  our  modern  jockeys  ;  becaufe  the  foundatibn  of  \ 
them  is  the  fame,  namely^  experience  of  what  is  de-  ' 
trimental  or  ufefal  to  the  animal. 

Broad  ihoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  6iper  \ 
legs ;  all  thefe  are  beautiful  in  our  fpecies,  becaufe  * 
figns  of  force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its 
contrary,  though  they  do  not  entirely  determine 
what  is  handfome  or  deformed^  are  evidently  the 
fource  of  a  confiderable  part  of  approbation  or  dif^ 
like. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  (trength  and  dexterity  be- 
ing of  greater  nfe  and  importance  in  war,  was  alfo 
much  more  elleemed  and  valued  than  at  prefent. 
Not  to  infill  on  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  hiftorians  fcruple  not  to  mention /<?rr^  of 
body  among  the  other  accomplifliments  even  of  E? a- 
MiNONDAS,  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  the  great- 
eft  hero,  ftatefman,  and  general  of  all  the  Greeks  *. 
A  like  praife  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the  great- 
eft  of  the  Romans  f  •  This  inftance  is  fimilar  to 
what  we  obfcrved  above  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derifion  and  contempt,  with  both  fexes,  at- 
tend impotence  ;  while  the  unhappy  objed  is  regard- 
ed as  one  deprived  of  fo  capital  a  pleafure  in  life, 
and  at  the  fame  time  as  difabled  from  communica- 

tmg 
•  Sec  NOTE  [GG]. 
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ting  it  to  others.  Barrennefs  in  womien,  being  alfo 
a  fpecies  of  inutility,  is  a  reproach,  but  not  in  the 
fame  degree :  Of  which  the  reafon  is  very  obvious, 
according  to  the  prefent  theory. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  flatuary  more  in- 
flirpenfable  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and 
placing  them  with  the  greatefl  exaftnei^  on  their 
proper  center  of  gravity.  A  figure,  which  is  not 
juftly  balanced,  is  ugly ;  becaufe  it  conveys  the  dif- 
agreeable  ideas  of  faU,  barm,  and  pain.*. 

A  difpofition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a 
man  to  rife  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune, 
is  intitled  to  efleem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been 
explained.  It  may,  therefore,  naturally  be  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  adual  pofieffion  of  riches  and  authority 
^ill  have  ^  confiderable  influence  over  thefe  fenti- 
ments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothefis,  by  which  we,  can 
account  for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful :  we  fliall  find  none  fatisfadory  but  that  which 
derives  it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the 
fpeftator  by  the  images  of  profperity,  happinefs,  eafe, 
plenty »  authority^  and  the  gratification  of  every  ap- 
petite. Self-love,  for  inftance,  which  fome  affed  fo 
much  to  confider  as  the  Iburce  of  every  fentiment, 
is  plainly  infufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Where  no 
good- will  or  friendlhip  appears,  it  is  diflicult  to  con- 
ceive on  what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage 
&om  the  riches  of  others  \  though  we  naturally  re- 
fpeft  the  rich,  even  before  they  difcover  any  fuch 
favourable  difpofition  towards  us. 

We  are  affedted  with  the  fame  fentiments,  when 
we  lie  fo  much  out  of  the  fphere  of  their  adivity, 
that  they  cannot  even  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the 
power  of  ferving  us.  A  prifoner  of  war,  in  all  ci- 
vilized nations,  is  treated  with  a  regard  fuited  to  his 
condition ;  and  riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards 
fixing  the  condition  of  any  perfon.    If  birth  and 

quality 
•  Sec  NOTE  [HH.] 
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Him'tKj  tnttr  tor  a  fkirc,  tfait  Siil  aSbnk  ns  an  aig^r 
Itti^t  to  our  pn&nt  purpofe.  For  wbst  is  it  ireodl 
H  W^M  1^  births  but  one  who  is  deiccaded  from  ^ 
I//n;;  (uccefij/m  of  rich  and  powertii}  aoccftcrs,-  and 
who  acq  aires  our  efteem  br  bis  canned:ic»i  with  per- 
tm%  whom  we  edeem  ?  His  anceAors,  thctcfiHc; 
rbougti  dead^  ^tt  rcfpeded,  in  fome  meaiiire;  oq 
il/;count  of  their  riches ;  and  ocmleqaentlj'  widioiic 
uriy  kind  of  expectation. 

Hdt  not  fo  go  fo  far  as  prifoners  of  war  or  the 
Aiv\(  to  ffiid  inftances  of  this  diiintereiled  regard 
hif  lii.'lit^ ;  we  may  only  obferve,  with  aiitde  atten- 
M^/rii  \\iit(i*.  uhsertomena  which  occur  in  common  life 
h\\i\  runycriution.  A  man  who  is  himfelf^  we  ihail 
rutipolr,  of  a  r*omiyetcnt  fortune,  and  of  no  profeC- 
liiMff  Ih'Iii^  hjtroJuccd  to  a  company  of  fthmger^, 
llMlilMilt;y  irrrtti  thum  with  different  degrees  of  re^ 
(jifsi'li  11^  hci  in  informed  of  their  different  fortuned 
<4Mil  luiiiilitldiiH )  though  it  is  impoilible  that  he  can 
(h  luililiiiily  prtjpole,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  ac« 
t^\\\  Ml,  my  pecuniary  advantage  from  them.  A 
IravMllur  U  HlwHys  admitted  into  company,  and  meetf 
Willi  t:ivilhy,  in  proportion  as  Iris  train  and  equipage 
Ijji'iik  liiiii  ti  ttmn  of  great  or  moderate  fortune.  In 
lUMif,  flu*  iUllcrcnt  ranks  of  nicn  are,  in  agreatmea- 
iuit',  ie«rttilMtcd  by  riches;  and  that  with  regard  tor 
fiijif  liiHn  Mn  well  as  inferiors,  ftrangers  as  w^U  as  ac-^ 
fjimiiifiincc. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that, 
ab  rirl)cs  are  defired  for  ourfelves  onlv  as  the  mean^ 

mr 

of  {^ratifying  ou^  appetites,  either  at  prefent  Or  iti 
foaie  imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  efteem  itt 
otiiers  merely  from  their  having  that  i:j3netfcc.  Thi< 
indeed  is  their  very  nature  or  eflcnce :  They  have  if 
direct  reference  to  the  commodities,  convenieocie*; 
afnd  pleafures  of  life  :  The  bill  of  a  banker  who  i* 
fji'oke,  cr  gold  in  a  defart  ifland,  trould  otfrerwife  be 
full  u'.  valuable.  When  we  approach  a  man  who  v^ 
ttS  we  fay,  at  his  >eafe,  we  are  prefentcd  with  the 

pkafing 
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pkafing  ideas  of  plenty^  fatisfadion,  cleanlinefs, 
Warmth  j  a  cheerful  houfe^  elegant  furniture,  ready 
fervice,  and  whatever  is  defirabJe  in  meet,  drink,  or 
apparel.     On  the  contrary,  when  a  poor  man  ap« 

Eears,  the  difagreeable  images  of  want,  penury,  hard 
ibour,  dirty  furniture,  coarfe  or  ragged  cloaths, 
naufeous  meat  and  diftateful  liquor,  immediately 
ftrike  our  fancy.  What  elfe  do  we  mean  by  faying 
that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  confequence  of  thofe  differ- 
ent fituations  in  life,  it  is  eafily  feen  what  additional 
light  and  evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  the- 
ory with  regard  to  all  moral  diftinftions  *. 

A  man  who  has  cured  himfelf  of  all  ridiculous 
prepoffeffions,  and  is  fully,  fincerely,  and  fteadily 
convinced,  from  experience  as  well  as  philofophy, 
that  the  difference  of  fortune  makes  lefs  difference 
in  happinefs  than  is  vulgarly  imagined ;  fuch  a  one 
does  not  meafure  out  degrees  of  efteem  according  to 
the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed, 
externally  pay  a  fuperior  deference  to  the  great  lord 
above  the  vaffal ;  becaufe  riches  are  the  moll  convex 
nient,  being  the  mod  fixed  and  determinate,  fource 
of  diilindbion :  But  his  internal  fentinients  are  more 
regulated  by  the  perfonal  charad:ers  of  njen,  than  by 
the  accidental  and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  moll  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  he- 
reditary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  fymbols  from 
the  foveteign,  is  the  chief  fource  of  diftinftion.  In 
England,  more  regard  is  paid  to  prefent  opulence 
and  plenty.  Each  pradlice  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Where  birth  is  refpe<3ed,  unadive^ 
fpiritlefs  minds  remain  in  haughty  indolence,  and 
dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genealogies : 
The  generous  and  ambitious  feek  honour  and  autho«^ 
kitff  and  reputation  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail : 
AiiSf  manufai^ures,  conmierce,  agriculture  fiourifh . 

Vol..  II.  S  The 
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The  former  prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military 
virtue,  is  more  fuited  to  monarchies.  The  latter^ 
being  the  chief  fpur  to  induftry,  agrees  better  with 
a  republican  government;^  And  we  accordingly  find, 
that  each  of  thefe  forms  of  government,  by  varying 
the  utility  of  thofe  cuftoms,  has  commonly  a  propor* 
tionable  efFedt  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind. 


SECTION     VII. 


Of  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to 

OURSELVES^ 


WHOEVER  has  pafled  an  evening  with  feri- 
ous  melancholy  people,  and  has  obferved 
how  fuddenly  the  converfation  was  animated,  and 
what  fprightlinefs  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  countenance, 
difcourfe,  and  behaviour  of  every  one,  on  the  ac* 
ceflion  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  companion ;  fuch 
a  one  will  eafily  allow,  that  CHEERFULNESS 
carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates 
the  good-will  of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed, 
more  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  all  around  ;  be- 
caufe  no  one  has  a  greater  propenfity  to  difplay  itfelf, 
in  jovial  talk  and  pleafant  entertainment.  The  flame 
fpreads  through  the  whole  circle ;  and  the  moft  fuUen 
and  morofe  are  often  caught  by  it.  That  the  melan- 
choly hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace  fays  it, 
I  have  fome  difficulty  to  allow ;  becaufe  I  have  always 
obfer\'ed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and  'de- 
cent, ferious  people  are  fo  much  the  more  delighted, 
as  it  diffipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  com- 
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liionly  opprefled  ;  and  gives  them  an  unufual  enjoy- 
ment. 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulnefs,  both  to  com- 
municate itfelf,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  miy 
perceive,  that  there  is  another  fet  of  mental  qualities, 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendeiicy  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  poiTeflTor,  dif- 
fufe  a  fatisfadtion  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend* 
fliip  and  regard.  Their  immediate  fenfation,  to  the 
perfonpoflefledofthem,  is  agreeable:  Others  enter  into 
the  fame  humour^  and  catch  the  fentiment,  by  a  conta* 
gion  or  natural  fympathy :  Arid  as  we  cannot  forbear  lo- 
ving whatever  pleafes,  a  kindly  emotion  arifes  towards 
theperfonwho  communicates  fomuchfatisfaftion.  He 
is  a  more  animating  fpedacle :  His  prefence  diffufes 
over  us  more  ferene  complacency  and  enjoyment: 
Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  dif- 
pofition,  is  afFefted  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than 
if  a  melancholy,  dejedted,  fuUen,  anxious  temper 
were  prefented  to  us.  Hence  the  aflFedion  and  ap- 
probation, which  attend  the  former :  The  averfioh 
and  difguft,  with  which  We  regard  the  latter*. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  charadler  which  C^sar 
gives  of  CaSsius. 

— — ^ ^ —  He  loTCs  no  play, 

As  thou  do'ftj  Anthony:  He  hears  no  mufic: 
Seldom  he  (1  miles;  andfmiles  in  fuch  a  fort,    . 
As  if  he  nlockM  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  fuch  men,  as  Gjesar  adds,  are  commotily 
dangerous y  but  alfo,  having  little  enjoyment  within 
themfelves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  toothers, 
or  contribute  to  focial  entertainment.  In  all  polite 
nations  and  ages,  arelilh  forpleafure,  if  accompanied 
with  temperance  and  decency,  is  efteemed  a  confider- 
able  merit,  even  in  the  greateft  men ;  and  becomes 
ftill  more  requifite  in  thofe  of  inferior  rank  and  charac- 
ter. It  is  an  agreeable  reprefentation,  which  a  French 

S  2  -C^rriter 

•  Sec  NOTE  [KK].     . 
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writer  gives  of  the  fituation  of  his  own  mind  in  this 
particular.  Virtue  I  tove^  fays  he,  without  aujlerity  - 
Pleafure  without  effeminacy:  And  life  without  fearing 
its  end** 

Who  is  not  ftnick  with  any  fignal  inilance  of 
GREATNESS  of  MIND  or  Dignity  of  Charaaer; 
with  elevation  of  fcntiment,  difdain  of  flavery,  and 
with  that  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  arifes  from 
confcious  virtue  ?  The  fublime^  fays  Longinus,  is 
often  nothing  but  the  echo  or  image  of  magnanimity; 
and  where  this  quality  appears  in  any  one,  even 
though  a  fyllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites  our  ap- 
plaufe  and  admiration  y  as  may  be  obferved  of  the 
fiunous  filence  of  Ajaz  in  the  Odyssby,  which  ex- 
prefTes  more  noble  difdain  and  refolute  indignation, 
than  any  language  can  convey  f. 

Were  I  Aljexander,  faid  Parmenio,  /  would  ac^ 
cept  of  thefe  offers  made  by  Darius.  So  would  I  too^ 
replied  Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  fay- 
ing is  admirable,  fays  Lonoinius,  from  a  like  prin^ 
ciple  {. 

Go !  cries  the  fame  hero  to  his  foldiers,  when  they 
itfufed  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies  ;  go  tell  your  coun-^ 
trymen^  that  you  left  Alexai^dek  completing  the  con^ 
quejl  of  the  world.  "  Alexander/'  faid  the  Prince 
of  Conde',  who  always  admired  this  paflage,  "  aban- 
**  doned  by  his  foldiers,  among  Barbarians  not  yet 
fully  fubdued,  felt  in  himfelf  fuch  a  dignity  and 
right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not  believe  it  poffi- 
ble  that  any  one  would  refiife  to  obey  him.  Whe- 
ther in'  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or 
**  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him  :  Wherever 
**  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  fliould  find  fub- 
jeas.'' 

The  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recom- 
mends 

♦  "  J'aimc  la  vcrtu,  fens  rndcffc ; 
**  J'aime  le  pUifir,  fans  moleffe; 
<'  J'aime  la  vie,  &  n'en  craixM point  la  fin. ''     St.  Etremond, 

f  Cap.  9,^        ^  t  Idem. 
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mends  caution  and  fubimilion  ;  and  enumerating  all 
thediftrefTes  of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  aiksher,  what 
ihe  has  to  fupport  heragainfl  her  numerous  and  impla- 
cable enemies  ?  Myfelfj  replies  (he ;  Myfelf^  ^fay%  audit 
is  enough.  Boileau  juftly  recommends  this  pa^age.as 
an  inilance  of  true  fublime  *•' 

WhenPnocioN,  the  modeft,  the  gentle  Phociok^ 
was  led  to  execution,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  fel- 
low-fufferers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate. 
Is  it  not  glory  enough  for  yoUj  lays  he,  that  you  die 
%iuitb  PnocioNf  ? 

Place  in  oppofition  the  pifture  which  Tacitus 
draws  of  Vitellius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolong- 
ing his  ignominy  from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  mercilels  rabble  ;  tofled,  buffeted,  and 
kicked  about:  conitrained,  by  their  holding  apoignard 
under  his  chin,  to  raife  his  head,  and  expofe  himfelf 
to  every  contumely.  What  abjed  infamy  !  What 
low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
he  difcovered  fome  fymptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly 
degenerate.  To  a  tribune,  who  infulted  him,  he  re- 
plied, I  am  Jim  your  Emperotr  X. 

We  never  excufe  the  abfolute  want  of  fpirit  and 
dignity  of  character,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  what,  is  due 
to  one's  felf,  in  fociety  and  the  common  intercourfe 
of  life.  This  vice  conftitutes  what  we  properly  call 
meannefs ;  when  a  man  can  fubmit  to  the  bafeft  flavery, 
in  order  tq  gain  his  ends ;  fawn  upon  thofe  who  a- 
bufe  him  ;  and  degrade  himfelf  by  intimacies  and  fa- 
miliarities with  undeferving  inferiors.  A  certain  dcr 
gree  of  generous  Ipride  of  felf-value  is  fo  requifite, 
that  the  abfence  of  it  in  the  mind  difpleafes,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  want  of  a  nofe,  eye,  or  any  of 
the  mod  material  feature  of  the  face  or  member  of  the 
body||. 

S  3        ,  The 
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The  utility  of  COURAGE,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  perfon  pofleiTed  of  it,  is  an  obvious 
foundation  of  merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  confi- 
*  ders  of  the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  this  quality 
has  a  peculiar  luftre,  which  it '  derives  wholly  from 
itfelf,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  infeparable  from 
it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by  poets,  dif- 
plays,  in  each  feature,  a  fublimity  and  daring  con- 
fidence ;  which  catches  the  eye,  engages  the  affec- 
tions, and  diffufes,  by  fympathy,  a  like  fublimity  of 
fentiment  over  every  fpeftator. 

Under  what  Ihining  colours  does  Demosthenes  * 
reprefent  Philip,  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his 
own  adminiitration,  and  juftifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty  with  which  he  had  infpired  the  Athenians  : 
I  beheld  Philip,'- fays  he,  M  he  with  whom  wa$ 
your  conteft,  refolutely,  while  in  purfuit  of  emr 
pire  and  dominion,  expofing  himfelf  to  every 
wound ;  his  eye  go^red,  his  neck  wrefted,  his 
**  arm,  his  thigh,  pierced,  whatever  part  of  his  body 
*•  fortune  fliould  feize  on,  that  cheerfully  relinquilh- 
ing ;  provided  that,  with  what  remained,  he  might 
live  in  honour  and  renown.  And  Ih^l  it  be  faid, 
that  he,  born  in  Pel  la,  a  place  heretofore  mean 
and  ignoble,  fhould  be  infpired  with  fo  high  an 
**  ambition  and  thirft  of  fume ;  while  you,  Athe- 
"  NIANS,  &C.'*'*  Thefepraifes  excite  the  moft  lively 
admiration ;  but  the  views  prefented  by  the  orator, 
carry,  us  not,  we  fee,  beyond  the  hero  himfelf,  nor 
ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  confequences  of 
his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by 
continual  wars,  had  raifed  their  efteem  of  courage  fo 
high,  that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  lirtucj 
by  way  of  excellence  and  of  diftinflion  from  all  other 
moral  qualities.  The  Sukvi,  in  the  cpinion  of  Ta- 
ciTUsf,  drejjid  their  hair  with  a  laudable  intent :  Not 
for  the  purpofe  of  loving  or  being  loved:  They  adorned 

themfelves 
♦  Pro  corona.  f  Dc  moribw  Germ. 
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tbemf elves  only  for  tbeir  enemies  ^  and  in  order  to  ap- 
pear more  terrible.  A  fentiment  of  the  hiftorian, 
which  would  found  a  little  oddly  in  other  nations  and 
other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus*,  after 
fcalping  their  enemies,  drefled  the  Ikin  like  leather, 
and  ufed  it  as  a  towel ;  an4  whoever  had  the  moft  of 
thofe  towels  was  moll  efteemed  among  them,  So 
much  had  martial  bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  deftroyed  the  fentiments  of  humani- 
ty; a  virtue  furely  much  more  ufeful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that,  among  all  uncultiva-. 
led  nations,  who  have  not  as  yet  had  full  experience 
gf  the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  juftice,  and 
the  focial  virtues,  courage  is  the  predoipinant  excel- ' 
lence;  what  is  moft  cele]brated  by  poets,  recommended 
by  parents  and  inftruftors,  and  admired  by  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this 
particular:,  very  different  from  thofe  of  Fenelon, 
his  elegant  imitator ;  and  fuch  as  were  well  fuited  to 
an  age,  when  one  hero,  as  remarked  by  THUcyDiDEsf, 
could  a(k  another,  without  offence,  whether  he  were 
a  robber  or  not.  Such  alfo,  very  lately,  was  the 
fyftem  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  many  barbarous 
parts  of  Ireland;  if  we  may  credit  Spencer,  in 
his  judicious  account  of  the  ft^te  of  tl^at  king-r 
dom  J. 

Of  the  fame  clafs  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that 
undifturbed  philofophical  TRANQUILLITY,  fupe-. 
rior  to  pain,  forrow,  anxiety,  and  each  alfault  of  ad- 
yerfe  fortune.  Confcious  of  his  own  virtue,  fay  the 
philofophers,  the  fage  elevates  himfelf  above  every 

S  4  accident 

♦  Lib.  iv.  1 1^^'  V 

+  It  is  a  common  ufe,  fays  he,  amongft  their  gentkmens  fons, 
tliat,  as  foon  as  they  arc  aWf  to  ufe  their  weapons,  they  flrait  gather- 
to  themfelves  three  or  four  ftnggler&or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  lafi 
falleth  into  fome  bad  occaiion  that  (hall  be  offered ;  which  being- 
once  made  known,  he  is  thenfdbrth  counted  a  map  ^  worth,  ia 
wngm  there  is  courage. 
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iuiiilcut  of  life;  und  fccurcly  placed  in  the  temple 
i»t  wil'itomi  livoks  down  on  interior  mortals,  engaged 
in  juni'uil  of  honours,  riches,  reputation,  and  every 
lVivol\)Us  enjoyment.  Thcle  pretentions,  no  doubt, 
Avhen  tlretcheJ  to  the  utmo(l«  are,  by  far,  too  mag- 
uiticent  tor  human  nature.  They  carry,  however,  a 
^vandeur  with  them,  which  fciies  the  fpec^ator,  and 
ftvikcii  hisn  with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we- 
cv\  approach  in  pnivlivx  to  .this  lublirae  tranquillity 
ai\d  mdirlW^MKV  .tor  we  muil  diilinzuiQi  it  from  a 
\\i!p:d  iiuc!^Sbii'.Tv^,  th^  retort  ^xurtr  cn*ovmcnt  Ihall 
MC'iiU-un  wichia  ^.H:r»V!ve^  and  the  more  greatness 
^ji  n»jmd  ihall  wc  JiUvvcr  r.^  th^  ^vo^Id.  The  philo- 
ll^hical  tviixiuuiity  riMv.  irderd.  be  ccnfiderpd  only 

Who  4vi'.Mires  *.iot  >ooHvr?<;  hi>  rerpetual fereni- 
IV  .i:ki  vVii:car!rc?>r.  i:ni.'.:t  the  irrr^t^fit  ooverrv  and 
Jonwdic  vcxit'Oti^;  his  vei'oIuTe  v.-vrwrr.pc  cf  riches, 
aiid  h:^  in*«^tKUJ::Mv\:^sV.rv  or  pr^fiervi^ij  Liberty^  while 
bo  »v  aiicd  .\2  .iiHiVu^cc  rrori  his  fheridi  2^-,^  diiciples, 

i  \-  i^oivicvl  <*o«i  :ac  vicp«5ndcr.ce  of  an  cblig-ition? 
*• '  iv  >  V  •  .  X  S.^l  K^c  ro  'T^uch  as  a  doorto  his  little  houi'e 

•.  ^.'v..      ^,\;  '..K^vor-o  ibon  Iclt  his  iron  larr.p,  the 

.  V  r.  ..;.i.v  u>x>.  he  hid  worth  taking.  But  re- 
X.-  \  ..-  xr.:.u>;v:v.:  nil  robbers  for  the  flinire,  he 
v.!  N ,  :  X  .^;..vv  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he 
\,    \     V,..  X  Jv\  Ivci^t  potieilion  ever  atter. 

\    » ;\;  !ho  :ino;cnts,  the  heroes  in  philofcphy.  as 
w ,  ;i  i ,  i.*u*:o  m  Wiir  and  patriotifm,  have  a  grandeur 

.ni  vi^o  of  lent  inient,.  which  aiionilhes  our  narrow 
u'l''..  .inj  IS  nilhly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  fu- 
^»»Mi,uuval.  They,  in  their  mm,  I  allow,  would 
h.4\c  hiid  equal  reafon  to  confider  as  romantic  and 
uu'udible,  the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order, 
tianviuillity,  and  other  focial  virtues,  to  which,  in 
C^c  adminiftration  of  government,  we  have  attained 
\\\  uiodern  times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  to  have 
niailr  a  fair  reprefentation  of  them.  Such  is  the  com- 
|>t-nl;it:on,  which  nnture,  or  rather  education,  ha? 

I  made 
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made  in  tljp  diftribution  of  excellencies  and  virtues 
in  thofe  different  ages. 

The  merit  of  BENEVOLENCE,  arifing  from  its 
utility,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  man- 
Jcind,  has  been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
the  fouvce  of  ^  confiderable  part  of  thatefteem  which 
is  fo  univerfally  paid  to  it.  But  it  'will  alfo  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  very  foftnefs  and  tendemefs  of  the 
fentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its  fond  ex* 
preffions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  flow 
of  mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  into 
a  warm  attachment  of  love  and  £:iendfhip :  It  will  be 
allowed,  I  fay,  that  thefe  feelings,  being  delightful 
in  themfelves,  are  neceflarily  communicated  to  the 
fpedators,  and  melt  them  into  the  fame  fondnefs  and 
delicacy.  The  tear  naturally  ftarts  in  our  eye  on  the 
apprehenlion  of  a  warm  fentiment  of  this  nature: 
Our  bread  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated,  and  every 
humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame  is  fet  in  motion, 
and  givQs  us  the  pureft  and  moft  fetisfadory  enjoj- 
ment. 

When  poets  form  defcriptions  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blefled  inhabitants  Hand  in  no  need  of 
each  other's  afliftance,  they  yet  reprcfent  them  as 
maintaining  a  conftant  intercourfe  of  love  and  friend- 
fliip,  and  footh  our  fancy  with  the  pleafing  image 
of  thefe  foft  and  gentle  paflions.  The  idea  of  tender 
tranquillity  in  a  pafloral  Arcadia,  is  agreeable  from 
a  like  principle,  as  has  been  obferved  above  *. 

Who  would  live  amidft  perpetual  wrangling, 
and  fcolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  rough- 
nefs  and  harffanefs  of  thefe  emotions  difturb  and 
dilpleafe  us  :  we  fuffer  by  contagion  and  fympathy ; 
nor  can  we  remain  indiflfercnt  fpedators,  even  tho^ 
certain  that  no  pernicious  confequences  would  ever 
follow  from  fuch  angry  paflions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  bene- 
volence  is  not  derived  from  its  ufefulnefs,  we  ma^ 

obfervcL 
♦Sca.V.Parti. 
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obferve,  that,  in  a  kind  of  blame,  we  fay,  a  perfon 
is  too  good  J  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  fociety,  an4 
carries  his  attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper 
bounds.  In  lik^  manner,  we  fay  ^  man  is  too  bigb^ 
Jpiritedf  too  intrepid^  too  indifferent  about  fortune  : 
Reproaches  which  really,  at  bottcrm,  imply  more 
efteem  than  many  panegyrics.  Being  accuftomed  to 
rate  the  merit  and  den^erit  of  charaders  chiefly  by 
their  ufefiil  or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  for- 
bear applying  the  epithet  of  blame,  when  we  difco- 
ver  a  fentiment  which  rifes  to  a  degree  that  is  hurt- 
ful :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  fame  time,  that  its 
noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tendernefs,  fo  feizes 
the  heart,  as  rather  to  incr^afe  our  friendlhip  and 
concern  for  the  perfon  *. 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IVth 
of  France,  during  the  civil  wa^s  of  the  league,  fre- 
quently  hurt  his  iqtereft  and  his  caufe ;  but  all  the 
young  at  leaft,  and  amorous,  who  can  fympathize 
with  the  tender  paffions,  will  allow,  that  this  very 
weaknefs  (for  they  will  readily  call  it  fuch)  chiefly 
endears  that  hero,  and  interefts  them  in  his  for- 
tunes. 

The  exceffive  Ijravery  and  refolute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  the  Xllth  ruined  his  own  country,  and 
infefted  all  his  neighbours ;  but  have  fuch  fplendor 
and  greatnefs  in  their  appearance,  as  ftrikes  us  with 
admiration :  and  they  might,  in  fpme  'degree,  be 
even  approved  of,  if  they  betrayed  not  fometimes 
too  evident  fymptoms  of  madnefs  and  difqrder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  firft  invention 
of  agriculture  and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  them- 
felves  extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.  They  alfo  boafted,  and 
with  reafon,  of  their  warlike  enterprizes  j  particu- 
larly 

*  Cheerfulnefs  could  fcarce  admit  of  bbmc  from  its  cxccfjj,  were 
it  not  that  diflblute  mirth,  without  a  proper  caufe  or  fubje^,  is  a 
furc  fymptom  and  charadleriflic  of  folly,  and  en  that  account  dif- 
guflfiiL 
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larly  againft  thofe  innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of 
Persians,  which  invaded  Greece  during  the  reigns 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  though  there  be  no 
comparifon,  in  point  of  utility,  between  thefe  peace- 
ful and  military  honours ;  yet  we  find,  tljat  the  o- 
rators,  who  have  write  fuch  elaborate  panegyrics  oi^ 
that  famous  city,  have  chiefly  triumphed  in  difplay- 
ing  the  wajrlike  atchiqyen^ents.  Lysias,  Thugydit 
DES,  Plato,  and  Isocrates^  difcover,  allofthem^^ 
the  fame  partiality ;  which,  though  ^condemned  by 
calm  reafon  and  refledlion,  appears  fo  natural  in  the 
mind  of  man. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry 
ponfifts  in  lively  pictures  of  the  fublime  p^flions^ 
magnanimity,  courage,  difdain  of  fortune ;  or  thofe 
of  the  tender  affeftions,  love  and  friendlhip  j  which 
warm  the  heart,  and  diffufe  over  it  fimilar  fentiments 
and  emotions.  And  though  all  kinds  of  pailfion,  e- 
ven  tUe  moil  difagreeable,  fuch  as  grief  and  anger, 
are  obferved,  when  excited  by  poetry  to  convey  a 
fatisfaftion,  from  a  mechanifm  of  nature,  not  eafy 
to  be  explained  :  Yet  thofe  more  elevated  or  fofter 
affections  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  pleafe  from 
more  than  one  caufe  or  principle.  Not  to  mention, 
that  they  alone  intereft  us  in  the  fortune  of  the  perr 
fons  reprefented,  or  communicate  any  efteem  and 
affection  for  their  charader. 

And  can  it  poflibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it- 
felf  of  poets  to  move  the  paffions,  this  PATHETIC 
and  SUBLIME  of  fentiment,  is  a  very  confiderable 
merit ;  and  being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity, 
may  exalt  the  perfon  poflefled  of  it  above  every  cha- 
radler  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence, 
addrefs,  fteadinefs,  and  benign  government  of  Au- 
gustus, adorned  with  all  the  fplendor  of  his  noble 
birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  une- 
qual competitor  for  fame  with  Virgil,  who  lays 
nothing  into  the  oppofite  fcale  but  the  divine  beau- 
ties of  bis  poetical  genius. 

the 
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The  very  fenfibility  to  thcfe  beauties^  or  a  DELI« 
CAC Y  of  tafte,  is  itifdf  a  beauty  in  any  charader  ;  ' 
as  con^Tjing  the  pureft,  the  moft  durable,  and  moft 
iuiQcent  of  all  enjoyments. 

Tbcie  are  ibme  inftances  of  the  feveral  fpectes  of 
vieck»  that  are  valiied  for  the  immediate  pleafute 
vhich  they  communicate  to  the  perfon  poflefled  of 
theok  No  Yiews  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial 
tv«fev)tteiices  enter  into  this  fentiment  of  approba'* 
tiott;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  fimilar  to  that  other  fenti* 
KKttl,  which  arifes  from  views  of  a  public  or  private 
lltiUQr«  The  lame  focial  fympathy,  we  may  ob- 
Jtrw*  «  fellow-fcding  with  human  happinefs  or 
iaitefy«  gives  rife  to  both ;  and  this  analogy,  in  aU 
tbe  parts  of  the  prefent  theory,  may  juftly  be  regard** 
fi  »s  t  confirmation  of  it 
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OfQUAlITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE  to  OtHEHS*, 

AS  the  mutual  fliocks,  mfocietyy  and  the  oppo^ 
fitions  of  intereft  and  feif-love,  have  conftrain- 
cd  mankind  to  eftablifh  the  laws  oijujlice^  in  order 
to  preferve  the  advantages  of  mutual  afliftance  and 
protedion ;  in  like  manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties, 
in  company f  of  mens  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have 
introduced  the  rules  of  GOOD-MANNERS  or  PO- 

LITENESS. 

•  It  i»  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is 
M  quiility  of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  of  bj  every  one^  W« 
^nfidirs  or  contemplates  it.  But  fome  qualkici  produce  pleafure, 
bccitufe  they  are  ufeful  to  focicty,  or  ufeftd  or  agreeable  to  the  per- 
(bn  himfelf ;  others  produce  it  more  immediately :  which  is  the 
cafe  with  the  clafs  of  virtues  here  coniidered. 
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LITENESS,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intcrcourfe  of 
minds,  and  an  undifturbed  commerce  and  converia- 
tion.  Among  welUbred  people,  a  mutual  deference 
is  afTeded ;  contempt  of  others  difguifed ;  authority 
concealed ;  attention  given  to  each  in  his  turn ;  and 
an  eafy  flream  of  converfation  maintained,  without 
vehemence,  without  interruption,  without  eagemefs 
for  vi6tory,  and  without  any  airs  of  fuperiority. 
Thefe  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately  agree^ 
able  to  others,  abftrafted  from  any  coniideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  af- 
fedion,  promote  efteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  perfon,  who  r^ulates  his  behaviour  by 
.  them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
cafual :  but  the  thing  ^xpreffed  by  them  is  ftill  the 
fame.  A  Spakiard  goes  out  of  his  own  houfe  be- 
fore his  gueft,  to  fignify  that  he  leaves  him  mafter 
of  all.  In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out 
laft,  as  a  common  mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfeA^^^rf  company^ 
he  muft  have  WIT  and  INGENUITY  as  weU  as 
good-manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to 
define ;  but  it  is  eafy  furely  to  determine,  that  it  is 
a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  com^ 
municating,  on  its  firit  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and 
fatisfaftion  to  every  one  who  has  any  comprehenfion 
of  it*  The  moft  profound  metaphyfics,  indeed,  might 
be  employed,  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and 
fpecies  of  wit;  and  many  clafles  of  it,  which  are  now 
received  on  the  fole  teftimony  of  tafte  and  fentiment^ 
might,  perhaps,  be  refolved  into  more  general  prin« 
ciples.  But  this  is  fuificient  for  our  prefent  purp(^, 
that  it  does  afied:  taile  and  fentiment,  and  beftowing 
an  immediate  enjoyment,  is  a  fure  fource  of  appro* 
bation  and  affei^tion. 

In  countries,  where  men  pafs  moft  of  their  time 
in  converfation,  and  vifits,  and  alTemblies,  thefe  com^ 
panionable  qualities,  fo  to  fpeak,  are  of  high  eftima- 

tion^ 
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tioii,  and  form  a  chief  part  of  perfdnal  merit.  Iri 
countries,  where  men  live  a  moire  ddmeftic  life,  and 
cither  are  employed  in  bufinefs,  or  amiife  themfelves 
in  a  narrower  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  folid 
qualities  arc  chiefly  fegai'ded.  Thus  I  have  often 
obferVed,  that  among  the  Frei^ch,  the  firft  que- 
ftioiis,  with  regard  to  a  ftranger,  are,  //  be  polite  ? 
Has  be  wit  ?  In  our  6\^n  country,  the  chief  praife 
beftbwed,  is  always  that  of  a  good-natuf'edj  fenfible 
fellow* 

In  converfatioii,  the  lively  fpirit  of  dialogue  is 
dgreeahlii  ^ven  to  thofe  who  defire  not  to  have  any 
Ihare  in  the  difcourfe.  Hence  the  teller  of  long  fto- 
ries,  or  the  pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  appro-^ 
ved  o£  But  moft  men  deiSre  likewife  their  turn  in 
the  converfatioii ;  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye^* 
that  loquacity  "Which  deprives  theifi  of  a  right  they  arc 
naturally  fo  jealous  of. 

There  is  a  fort  of  hatmlefs  liarfy  fteqlietitly  to  be 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  mar- 
vellous. Their  ufual  intention  is  to  pleafe  arid  en- 
tertain ;  but  as  men  are  moft  delighted  with  what 
they  conceive  to  be  truth,  thefe  people  miftake  ex- 
tremely the  means  of  pleafiilg,  and  incur  uiliverfal 
blame.  Some  indulgence,  however,  to  lying  or  fic- 
tion, is  given  in  humorous  ftories,  becaufe  it  is  there 
really  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  truth  is  not 
of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  fcnfe 
and  found  reafoning,  when  it  rifes  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  is  employed  upon  fubjefts  of  any  conlider- 
able  dignity  and  nice  difcernment ;  all  thefe  endow- 
ments feem  immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit 
diftindl  from  their  ufefulnels.  Rarity,  likewife, 
which  fo  much  enhances  the  price  of  every  thing, 
muft  fet  an  additional  value  on  thefe  noble  talents  of 
the  human  mind. 

Modefty  may  be  underftood  in  different  fenfes,  e- 
ven  abftradted  from  chaftity,  which  has  been  alrea- 

dy 
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dy  treated  of.  It  fometimes  means  that  tendemefs- 
and  nicety  of  honour,  that  apprehenfion  of  blame, 
that  dread  of  intrufion  or  injury  towards  others,  that 
PuDOR,  which  is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind 
of  virtue,  and  a  fure  prefervative  againft  vice  and 
corruption.  But  its  moft  ufual  meaning  is  when  it 
is  oppofed  to  impudence  and  arrogance ^  and  expreffes 
a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment,  and  a  due  atten- 
tion and  regard  for  others.  In  young  men  chiefly, 
this  quality  is  a  fure  lign  of  good  fenfe ;  and  is  alfo 
the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that  endowment, 
by  preferving  their  ears  open  to  inftru6tion,  and 
making  them  ftill  grafp  after  new  attainments.  But 
it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  fpeftator,  by  flatter- 
ing every  man's  vanity,  and  prefenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  with  proper  at- 
tention and  refpedl,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propenfityt 
to  over- value  than  to  under^ value  themfelves;  not- 
withftanditig  the  opinion  of  Aristotle*.  This 
makes  us  more  jealous  of  the  excefs  on  the  former 
fide,  and  caufes  us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  indul- 
gence, all  tendency  to  modefty  and  felf-diflidence ; 
as  efl:eeming  the  danger  lefs  of  falling  into  any  vi- ' 
cious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus  in  countries 
where  mens  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency, 
peribnal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
of  flendernefs,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the 
moft  ufual  defedl.  Being  fo  often  ftruck  with  in- 
ftanccs  of  one  fpecies  of  deformity,  men  think  they 
can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dillance  from  it,  and 
wifli  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  oppofite  fide. 
In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  felf-praife, 
and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  obferved,  that  one 
fliould  fay  as  frankly,  /  have  fenfe ^  I  have  learning, 
'I  have  courage,  beauty,  or  wit,  as  it  is  fure  we  often 
think  fo ;  were  this  the  cafe,  I  fay,  every  one  is 
fenfible,  that  fuch  a  flood  of '  impertinence  would 

break 
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break  in  upon  us,  as  would  render  fociety  wholly 
intolerable.  For  this  reafon,  cuflom  has  eftablifhed 
it  as  a  rule,  in  common  focicties,  that  men  Ihould 
not  indulge  themfelves  in  felf-praife,  or  even  fpeak 
much  of  themfelves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate 
friends  or  people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one 
is  allowed  to  do  himfelf  juftice.  No  body  finds  fault 
with  MAURtcE,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to 
one  who  aiked  him,  whom  he  efteemed  the  firft  ge- 
neral of  the  age?  the  Marquis  o/^Spinola,  faid  hc^ 
is  tbefecond.  Though  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  felf-i 
praife  implied  is  here  better  implied,  than  if  it  had 
been  diredly  exprelTed  without  any  cover  or  dif- 
guife. 

He  muft  be  a  very  fuperiicial  thinker  who  imagines^ 
that  all  inilances  of  mutual  deference  are  to  be  under- 
flood  in  eameft,  and  thgt  a  man  would  be  more  efti* 
mable  for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  ac- 
compliflimcnts.  A  fmall  bias  towards  modefly,  even 
in  the  internal  fentiment,  is  favourably  regarded^ 
efpecially  in  young  people ;  and  a  flrong  bias  is  re^ 
quired  in  the  outward  behaviour:  But  this  excludes 
not  a  noble  pride  and  fpirit,  which  may  openly  dif- 
play  itfelf  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies  under  ca- 
lumny or  oppreffion  of  any  kind.  The  generous  contu- 
macy of  Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly 
celebrated  in  all  ages;  and  when  joined  to  the  ufual 
modefly  of  his  behaviour,  forms  afhiningcharadler. 
Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  being  accufed  of  betray- 
ing the  interefts  of  his  country,  alked  his  accufer. 
Would  you,  fays  he,  have,  on  a  like  occajion,  been  guilty 
of  that  crime?  By  no  means ^  replied  the  other.  And 
can  you  then  imagine,  cried  the  hero,  that  Iphicrates 
would  be  guilty  *?  In  Ihort,  a  generous  fpirit  and  felf- 
value,  well  founded,  decently  difguifed,  and  courage- 
ouily  fupported  under  dillrefs  and  calumny,  is  a  great 
excellency,  and  feems  to  derive  its  merit  from  the 
XiQblc  elevation  of  its  fentixnent,  or  its  immediate 

agreeablenefs 
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ft^eeablenefs  to  its  poffeffor.  In  ordinary  charadtert^ 
we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  modefty^  which  is  «st 
-quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others :  The  vicioud 
cxcefs  of  the  former  virtue,  namely,  iafolence  or 
haughtihefs,  is  immediately  diiagreeable  to  others : 
The  excefs  of  the  latter  is  fo  to  the  pqfleflbr.  Thus 
are  the  boundaries  of  thefe  duties  adjuftcd. 

A  defire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with 
others,  is  fo  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  feetns 
infeparable  front  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gene- 
rous or  noble  difpofition.    An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  pleafe,  is  alfo  expefted  and  de-^ 
manded  by  fodiety ;  and  no  one  is  furprifed,  if  he 
find  a  man  in  company,  to  obferve  a  greater  elegance 
of  drefs,  and  more  pleafant  flow  of  converfation,  than 
when  he  pafles  his  time  at  home,  and  with  his  own 
family.    Wherein,  then,  confifts  VANITY,  which  is 
fo  juftly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfedtion  ?  It  feems 
to  corfift  chiefly  in  fuch  an  intemperate  difplay  of 
our  advantages,  honours,  and  accomplifhments ;  in 
fuch   an   importunate  and  open   demand  of  praife 
tad  admiration,  as  is  oflfenfive  to  others,  and  encroach- 
es too  far  oa  tbcir  fecret  vanity  and  ambition.      It 
is  befides  a  fure  fymptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity 
and  elevation  of  mind,  which  is  fo  great  an  ornament 
in  any  charafter.     For  why  that  impatient  defire  of 
applaufe,  as  if  you  were  not  juftly  intitled  to  it,  and 
might  not  reafonabiy  exped  that  it  would  for  ever 
attend  you?    Why  fo  anxious  to  inform  us  of  the 
great  compatiy  which  you  have  kept;  the  obliging 
things  which  were  faid  to  you  j  the  honours,  the  dif- 
tinftions  which  you  met  with;  as  if  thefe  were  not 
things  of  courfe,  and  what  we  could  readily,  of  our- 
felves,  have  imagined,  without  being  told  of  them? 
DECENCY,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  fex,  cha- 
ra^er,  and  (lation  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  qualities  which  are  immediately  agreeable   to 
others,  and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praife  aiad 
approbaitioQ4     An  efiMunate  bejiawiouc  in  a  man,  a 
Vol.  II.  T  rouffh 


,^  ^  wt/mrict;  thefe  are  uglybecaufe 
*^^^^  ^^hustiicler,  and  different  from  the 

^  %<  w^V«^'^  *"  ^^^  fexes.     It  is  as  if  a 
^^,uv^  **  ^^^^^  ^  s,vttiic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in 

^4Ht?(>ortwn»  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey 

.  ^towtcvX  to  the  fpedators,  the  fource 

*-xs:-*^^  ^jitt^wbation.   This  is  that  indecorum 
**  "*^  wifc»4i^  *^  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his 


^^^^,yHf,;cfi«T virtues,  we  may  alfo  give  CLEAN- 

,^J]!^ ,  .#*iiix;  lince  it  naturally  renders  us  agree- 

J^  vKxx  *^J  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  love 

*^  ^il;v^v•**w    No  one  will  deny,  that  a  negligence 

*'^,^^  .^t^^l^r  is  a  fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing 

r_  ;^«iuUi^  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other 

\u  ^K«*  ^^^  uneafy  fituation  which  it  excites  in 

""^^  ^^nuiy,  in  this  inftance,  feemingly  fo  trivial, 

,\  Juvwcr  the  origin  of  moral  diftindtions,  about 

^T]^J^  ;V  learned  have  involved  themfelves  in  fuch 

^.^  g*^  iwrplexity  and  error. 

^<  |>clulcs  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin 

.  ^  Jk'^*  beauty  we  can  in  fome  degree  explain  and 

j,Kv\s;»t  tor,  there  ftill  remains  fomething  myfterious 

^^i  uu*xplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  fatis- 

^^(vxii  to  the  fpedlator ;  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what 

^>«u^i.  he  connot  pretend  to  determine.     There  is  a 

MANNER,  a  grace,  an  eafe,  a  genteelnefs,  an  I- 

|w*w-not- what,  which  fome  men  poffefs  above  others, 

fi\\W\\  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and 

^vi«<'linefs,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affedion 

tihucill  as  fuddenly  and  powerfully.    And  though  this 

manner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  pafHon  between 

the  I'cxes,  where  the  concealed  magic  is  eafily  ex- 

pluined,  yet  furcly  much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  efli- 

niation  of  charaders,   and  forms  no  inconfiderable 

part  of  peribnal  merit.      This  clafs  of  ^ccomplifh- 

nutnts,  therefore,  muft  be  trufled  entirely  to  the  blind 

but  fure  tcflimony  of  tafte  and  fentiment;  and  muft 

be  conlidcrcd  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to 

baffle 
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baffle  all  the  pride  of  philofophy,  and  make  her  fen* 
iible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  flender  acquifi. 
tions. 

We  approve  of  another,  becaufe  of  his  wit,  po- 
litenefs,  modefty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality 
which  he  poffefles ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment 
by  means  of  thefe  accomplifhments.  The  idea  which 
we  form  of  their  effeft  on  his  acquaintance,  has  an 
agreeable  influence  on  our  imagination,  and  give's  us 
the  fentiment  of  approbation.  This  principle  enters 
into  all  the  judgments  which  we  form  concerning 
tnanners  and  charadersi 
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Conclusion. 
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.  *  ■  ■  * 

IT  may  juftly  appear  furprifing,  that  any  man,  in 
fo  late  an  age,  fhould  find  it  requifite  to  prove  by 
elaborate  reafoning,  that  PERSONAL  MERIT  con- 
fids  altogether  in  the  polTeflion  of  mental  4ualities 
ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  per/on  bimfelf^  or  to  others. 
It  might  be  expedled,  that  this  principle  wpiild  have 
occurred  even  to  the  firft  rude,  Unpradtifed  ehqui- 
rers^  concerning  morals,  and  been  received  from  its 
own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  difputation* 
Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  fo  naturally  claffes 
itfelf  under  the  divifion  of  ufeful  or  ag*  t cable ^  the 
utile  or  the  dulce^  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  why 
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we  Ihould  ever  fcek  farther,  or  coniider  the  queftioll 
as  Br  matter  of  nice  refearch  or  enquiry.  And  as 
every  thing  ufeful  or  agreeable  muft  poflefs  theft 
qualities' with  regard  either  to  the  petfon  himfelf  or 
to  otherSy  the  complete  delineation  or  defcription  of 
inerit  feems  to  be  peifofrmcd  as  naturally  as  a  fhadow 
is  caft  by  the  fun,  or  an  image  is  teflefted  upon  water. 
If  the  ground,  on  which  the  fhadow  is'  caft,  be  not 
broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  furface,  from  which  the 
image  is  reflefted,  difturbed  and  confufed ;  a  juft  fi- 
gure is  immediately  prefented,  without  any  art  or 
attention.  And  it  feems  a  reafonable  prefuraption, 
that  fyftems  and  hypothefes  have  perverted  our  na- 
tural underftanding;  when  a  theory  fo  fimple  and 
obvious  could  fo  long  have  efcaped  the  moll  elabo- 
rate examination. 

But  however  the  cafe  may  have  fared  with  philo- 
ibphy,  in  common  life  thefe  principles  are  ftill  im- 
plicitly maintained-;  hcfr  is  any  other  topic  of  praife 
or  blame  ever  recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any 
panegyric  or  fatire,  any  applaufe  or  cenfure,  of  hu- 
man adlion  and  behaviour.  If  we  obferve  men,  in 
every  intercourfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  in  every 
difcourfe  and  converfation;  we  (hall  find  them  no 
where,  except  in  the  fchools,  at  any  lofs  upon  this 
fubjed.  What  fo  natural,  for  inftance,  as  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ?  You  are  very  happy,  we  (hall  fuppofe 
;one  to  fay,  addreffing  himfelf  to  another,  that  you 
have  given  your  daughter  toCiEANTHEs.  He  is  a 
man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every  one  who  has 
any  intercourfe  with  him,  is  fure  o?  fair  and  kind 
treatment  *.  I  congratulate  you  too,  fays  another, 
on  the  promifing  expeftations  of  this  fon-in-law; 
whofe  affiduous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  laws, 
whofe  quick  penetration  and  early  knowledge  both 
of  men  and  bufinefs,  prognofticate  the  greateft  ho- 
nours and  advancement  f .    You  furprife  me,  replies  a 

third, 

♦  'Qualities  ufeful  to  othen. 

t  QQaIitxe«  ufeful  to  tJk  ftrfou  himfelf. 
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third,  when  you  talk  of  Cleanthes  as  a  man  of  bu* 
finefs  and  application.  I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle 
of  the  gayeft  company,  and  he  was  the  very  lii^  and 
foul  of  our  converfation :  So  much  wit  with  good 
manners ;  fo  much  gallantry  without  afFedlation ;  ijo 
much  ingenious  knowledge  fo  genteelly  delivered,  I 
have  never  before  obferved  in  any  one*.  You  would 
admire  him  ftill  more,  fays  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him 
more  familiarly.  That  cheerfulnefs,  which  you  might 
remark  in  him,  is  not  a  fudden  flafh  ftruck  out  by 
company :  It  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  preferves  a  perpetual  fercnity  on  his  countenance 
and  tranquillity  in  his  foul.'  He  has  met  with  fevere 
trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as  dangers;  and  by  his 
greatnefe  of  mind,  was  ftill  fuperior  to  all  of  them  f . 
The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you  have  here  deline-, 
ated  of  Cleanthes,  cry'd  I,  is  that  of  accomplifhed 
merit.  Each  of  you  has  given  a  ftroke  of  the  pencil 
to  his  figure;  and  you  have  unawares  exceeded  all 
the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratian  or  Castiglione. 
A  philofopher  might  felecl  this  charadler  as  a  model 
of  pcrfed  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  ufeful  or  agreeable 
to  ourfelves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to 
be  a  part  of  perfonal  merit ;  fo  no  other  will  ever  be 
received,  where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprejudiced  reafon,  without  the  delufive  glofles  of 
fuperftition  and  falfe  religion.  Celibacy,  fafting,  pe- 
nance, mortification,  felf-denial,  humility,  filence, 
folitude,  and  the  whole  train  of  monkifh  virtues ;  for 
what  reafon  are  they  every  where  rejected  by  men 
of  fenfe,  but  becaufe  they  ferve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe ;  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world, 
nor  render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  fociety ;  . 
neither  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  com- 
pany, nor  increafe  his  power  of  felf-enjoyment  ?  We 
obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  crofs  ail  thefe  de- 

T  3  Arable 

*  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  others. 

f  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  the  perfon  himfelf. 
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firable  ends ;  ftupify  the  underftanding,  and  harden 
the  hearty  obfcure  the  fancy  and  four  the  temper, 
We  juftly,  therefore,  tra;nsfer  them  to  the  oppofite 
column,  and  place  thjem  in  the  catalogue  of  vices  ; 
nor  has  any  fuperftition  force  fufficient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  thefe  natural  fenti- 
inents.  A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthufiaft,  after Tii$ 
death,  may  have  a  place  in  the  calendar;  but  will 
fcarcely  ever  be  admitted,  when  alive,  into  intimacy 
'and  fociety,  except  by  thofe  who  are  as  dilirious  and 
dilmal  as  himfelf. 

It  feems  a  happinefs  in  the  prefeiit  theory,  that  it 
enters  not  into  that  vulgar  difpute  concerning  the 
degrees  of  benevolence  or  felf-love,  which  prevail  in 
human  nature;  a  difpute  which  is  never  Bkely  to 
have  any  iffuc,  both  becaufe  men,  who  have  takeu 
part,  are  not  cafily  convinced,,  and  becaufe  the  phae- 
nomena,  which  can  be  produced  on  either  fide,  are 
fo  difperfcd,  fo  uncertain,  and  fubjed  to  fo  m^y  in- 
terpretations, that  it  is  fcarcely  poi&ble  accurately  to 
compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate 
inference  or  conclufion.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  pre- 
irnt  puri>ofe,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  furely,  without 
the  prcutcrt  abfurdity,  cannot  be  difputed,  that  there 
is  fome  benevolence,  however  fmall,  infiifed  into  our 
bofom ;  fome  fpark  of  friendfhip  for  human  kind  j 
fome  particle  of  the  dove  kneaded  into  our  frame, 
along  with  the  elements  of  the  wolf  and  ferpent. 
Let  thefe  generous  fentiments  be  fuppofed  ever  fo 
weak;  let  them  be  infufficient  to  move  even  a  hand 
or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  muft  ftill  direct  the 
determinations  of  our  mind,  and  where  every  thing 
fife  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what  is 
ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  mankind,  above  what  is 
pernicious  and  dangerous.  A  moral  di/lindion^  there- 
fore, immediately  arifes ;  a  general  fentiment  of  blame 
and  approbation ;  a  tendency  however  faint  to  the  ob- 
jeds  of  the  one,  and  a  proportionable  averfion  to  thofe 
'pf  the  other.     Nor  will  thofe  reafoners,  who  fo  ear- 
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neftly  maintain  the  predominant  felfiihnefs  of  human 
kind,  be  any  way  fcandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak 
fentiments  of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the 
one  tenet  as  the  other;  and  the  fpirit  of  fatire  (for 
fuch  it  appears  rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally 
gives  rife  to  both  opinions;  wjiich  have,  indeed,  a 
great  and  almoil  indiflbluble  connedion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  paflions  vulgar* 
ly,  though  improperly,  comprifed  under  the  deno- 
mination of  felf-lovCy  are  here  excluded  from  our 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  morals,  not  becaufe 
they  are  too  weak,  but  becaufe  they  have  not  a  pro- 
per diredion  for  that  purpofe.    The  notion  of  morals 
implies  fome  fentiment  common  to  all  mankind,  which 
recommends  the  fame  objedl  to  general  approbation, 
and  makes  every  man,  or  moft  men,  agree  in  the  fame 
opinion  or  decifion  concerning  it.   It  alfo  implies  fome 
fentiment,  fo  univerfal  and  comprehenfive  as  to  ex* 
tend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  adtions  and  con* 
dud,  even  of  the  perfons  the  moft  remote,  an  objcdl 
of  applaufe  or  cenfure,  according  as  they  agree  or 
difagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  eftablifhed. 
Thefe  two  requifite  circumftances  belong  alone  to 
the  fentiment  of  humanity  here  infifted  on.     The 
other  paflions  produce,  in  every  bread,  many  ftrong 
fentiments  of  defire  and  averfion,  affedion  and  hatred ; 
but  thefe  neither  are  felt  fo  much  in  common,  nor  are 
fo  comprehenfive  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  ge* 
neral  fyilem  and  eftablifhed  theory  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enemy ^  his 
rivals  his  antagonijl^  his  adverfary^  he  is  underflood 
to  fpeak  the  language  of  felf-love,  and  to  exprefs  fen- 
timents peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  arifing  from  his  par* 
ticular  circimiftances  and  fituation.  But  when  he 
beflows  on  any  man  the  epithets  of  vicious  or  odious 
or  depravedy  he  then  fpeaks  another  language,  and 
exprefles  fentiments,  in  which  he  expeds  all  his  au- 
dience a^^  to  concur  with  him.   He  muft  here,  ther^- 

T4  for?. 
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lore,  depart  from  his  priyate  and  particular  fituadon^ 
and  muft  chufe  a  point  of  view  common  to  him  with 
others :  He  muft  move  fome  univcrfal  principle  of 
the  human  frame,  and  touch  a  ftring  to  which  all 
mankind  have  an  accord  and  fymphony.  If  he  mean 
therefore  to  exprefs,  that  this  man  poffefles  qualities 
whofe  tendency  is  pernicious  to  fociety,  he  has  chofeii 
this  common  point  of  view,  and  has  touched  the 
principle  of  humanity,  in  which  every  man,  in  fome 
degree,  concurs.  While  the  human  heart  is  com- 
pounded of  the  fame  elements  as  at  prefent,  it  wiU 
never  he  wholly  indifferent  to  public  good,  nor  en- 
tirely unaffefted  with  the  tendency  of  characters  and 
manners.  And  though  this  affedion  of  humanity 
may  not  generally  be  efteemed  fo  ftrong  as  vanity  or 
ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it  can  alone 
be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  general  fyftem 
of  blame  or  praife.  One  man's  ambition  is  not  ano- 
ther's ambition ;  nor  will  the  fame  event  or  objeA 
fatisfy  both:  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  fame  objeft  touches 
this  paffion  in  all  human  creatures. 

But  the  fentiments  which  arife  from  humanity  are 
not  only  the  fame  in  all  human  creatures,  and  pro- 
duce the  fame  approbation  or  cenfure,  but  they  alfo 
comprehend  all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  whofe  conduft  or  charafter  is  not,  by  their 
means,  an  objed,  to  every  one,  of  cenfur^  or  api. 
probation.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  other  paffions, 
commonly  denominated  felfifli,  both  produce  differ- 
ent fentiments  in  each  individual,  according  to  hia 
particular  fituation ;  and  alfo  contemplate  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  with  the  utmoft  indifference  and 
tmconcem.  Whoever  has  a  high  regard  and  efteem 
for  me  flatters  my  vanity;  whoever  exprelfcs  con- 
tempt mortifies  and  difpleafes  me :  but  as  my  name 
is  known  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  mankind,  there  are 
few  who  come  within  the  fphere  of  this  pailion,  or 
excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  affedion  or  difguft. 
Snt  if  you,  Tcprefent  a  tyrannical,  infofent,  or  bar- 

i  Varou§i 
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barous  behaviour,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  oC 
the  world,  1  foon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicioua 
tendency  of  fuch  a  conduft,  and  feel  the  fentiment 
of  repugnance  and  difpleafure  towards  it.  No  cha^ 
racier  can  be  fo  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  light,  whoU 
ly  indiii'erent  to  me.  What  is  beneficial  to  fociety,^ 
or  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  muft  ftill  be  preferred.. 
And  every  quality  or  aAion,  of  every  human  beings 
muft,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  fome  clafs  oi? 
denomination,  expreffive  of  general  cenfure  or  ap^ 
plaufe. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  we  afk  to  diftinguift| 
the  fentiments,  dependant  on  humanity,  from  thofe 
conneded  with  any  other  paffion ;  or  to  fatisfy  us, 
why  the  former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  tho 
latter  ?  Whatever  conduft  gains  my  approbation, 
by  touching  my  humanity,  procures  alfo  the  ap*» 
plaufe  of  all  mankind,  by  affeding  the  fame  prin- 
ciple in  them:  But  what  ferves  my  avarice  or  am- 
bition pleafes  thefe  paffions  in  me  alone,  and  afFeds 
not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  reft  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  circumftance  of  condud  in  any  man^ 
provided  it  have  ^  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote  the  per- 
fon :  but  every  man,  fo  far  removed  as  neither  to 
crofs  nor  ferve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  regarded 
as  wholly  indiflferent  by  thofe  paffions.  The  diftinc*.' 
tion,  therefore,  between  thefe  fpecies  of  fentiment 
being  fo  great  and  evident,  language  muft  foon  be 
moulded  upon  it,  and  muft  invent  a  peculiar  fet  of 
terms,  in  order  to  exprefs  thofe  univerfal  fentiments 
of  cenfure  or  approbation,  which  arife  from  huma* 
pity,  or  from  views  of  general  ufefulnefs  and  its 
contrary.  VIRTUE  and  VIC  h  become  then  known ; 
morals  are  recognized :  certain  general  ideas  are  fra- 
med of  human  condud  and  behaviour :  fuch  niea^ 
Aires  are  expeded  from  men  in  fuch  fituations  :  this 
fidion  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab- 
ftrai^  rule  j  that  other,  contrary.     And  by  fuch  u- 
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niverfal  principles  are  the  particular  fentiments  of 
felf-love  frequently  controlled  and  limited  *. 

From  inftances  of  popular  tumults,  feditions,  fee* 
tionSy  panics,  and  of  all  paffions  which  arc  (hared 
with  a  multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  exciting  and  fupporting  any  emotion ;  while 
the  moft  ungovernable  disorders  are  raifed,  we  find, 
by  that  means,  from  the  flighted  and  moft  frivolous 
occafions.     Solon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  per- 
haps an  unjuft  legiflator,  who  puniflied  neuters  in 
civil  wars  j  and  few,  I  believe,  would,  in  fuch  ca- 
fes, incur  the  penalty,  were  their  afifection  and  dif- 
courfe  allowed  fufficient  to  abfolve  them.     No  fel- 
fiflinefs,  and  fcarce  any  philofophy,  have  there  force 
fuflScient  to  fupport  a  total  coolnefs  and  indifference ; 
and  he  muft  be  more  or  lefs  than  man,  who  kindles 
pot  in^he  common  blaze.     What  wonder,  then,  that 
moral  fentiments  are  found  of  fuch  influence  in  life ; 
though  fpringing  from  principles  which  may  appear 
at  firft  fight  fomewhat  fmall  and  delicate  ?  But  thefc 
principles,  we  muft  remark,  are  focial  anduniver- 
£k1  :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  party  of  human* 
kind  againft  vice  or  diforder,  its  common  enemy : 
And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  difiufed, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  over  all  men,  and  is  the 
fame  in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  difcourfe, 
is  cherilhed  by  fociety  and  converfation ;    and  the 
blame  and  approbation  confequent  on  it  are  thereby 
Touzed  from  that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  pro- 
bably lulled  in  folitary  and  uncultivated  nature.    O- 
ther  paffions,  though  perhaps  originally  ftronger,  yet 
being  felfifli  and  private,  are  often  Qverpowered  by 
its  force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breaft  tt 
thofe  focial  and  public  principles. 

Another  fpring  of  our  conftitution,  that  brings  a 
great  addition  of  force  to  moral  fentiment,  is,  the 
love  of  fame ;  which  rules,  with  fuch  uncontrolled 
:|uthority,  in  all  generous  minds,  and  is  often  the 
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grand  objeft  of  all  their'  deiigns  and  undertaldng9« 
By  our  continual  and  eameft  purfuit  of  a  charafter, 
a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world,  we  bring  our 
own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in  review; 
and  confider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  conftant  habit 
of  furveying  ourfelves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection, 
keeps  alive  all  the  fentiments  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  begets,  in  noble  natures,  a  cei:tain  reverence  for 
themfelves  as  well  as  others;  which  is  the  fureft 
guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal  conveniences 
and  pleafures  fink  gradually  in  their  value;  while 
every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  ftudioufly 
acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplifhed  in  every 
perfedion,  which  can  adorn  or  embellifh  a  rational 
creature. 

Here  is  the  moft  perfeft  morality  with  which  ^c 
ate  acquainted  ;  here  is  difplayed  the  force  of  maiiy 
fympathies.  Our  moral  fentiraent  is  itfelf  a  feelirg 
chiefly  of  that  nature  ;  arid  our  regard  to  a  charac- 
ter with  others  feems  to  arife  only  from  a  care  of 
preferving  a  charader  with  ourfelves ;  and  in  order 
to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it  neceflTary  to  prop  our 
tottering  judgment  on  the  correfpondent  apprbbatioa 
of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  re- 
move, if  poflible,  every  diflSculty,  let  us  allow  all 
thefe  reafonings  to  be  falfe.  Let  us  allow  that,  wh^n 
w^e  refolve  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  views  of 
utility  into  the  fentiments  of  humanity  and  fympa- 
thy,  we  have  embraced  a  wrong  hypothefis.  Let 
us  confefs  it  neceflTary  to  find  fome  other  explication 
of  that  applaufe  which  is  paid  to  objeds,  whether 
inanimate,  animate,  or  rational,  if  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind.  However  diflicult  it  be  to  conceive,  that  an 
object  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a 
certain  end,  while  the  end  itfelf  is  totally  indiflfer- 
f  nt ;  let  us  IwaUow  this  abfurdity,  and  coniider  what 

art 
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)ire  the  cfbiniiequences.  The  preceding  delineation 
ftr  deEnition  of  PERSONAL  MERIT  muft  ftill  ren 
i^n  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  muil  ftill  be  al- 
Jowedy  that  every  quality  of  the  mind,  vehich  is 
^fefud  or  agreeahU  to  the  per/on  bimfelf  or  to  otbfirs^ 
c;ommunicat;es  a  pleafure  to  the  fpeftator,  engages 
})ia  efteen^y  an4  is  admitted  under  the  honourable 
denomination  of  virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  juftice, 
fidelity,  honour,  veracity,  allegiance,  chaftity,  e-  , 
fteemed  folely  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  fociety  ?  Is  not  that  tendency  in- 
jeparahle  from  humanity,  benevolence,  lenity,  ge- 
nerofity,  gratitude,  moderation,  tendernefs,  friend- 
ihip,  and  all  the. other  focial  virtues  ?  Can  it  poffi- 
Wy  be  doubted)  that  induftry,  difcretion,  frugality, 
iecrecy,  order,  perfeverance,  forethought,  judgment, 
^nd  this  whole  clafs  of  virtues  and  accomplifhments, 
^f  which  many  pages  would  not  contain  the  cata- 
logue ;  can  it  be  doubted,  I  fay,  that  the  tendency 
of  thefe  qualities  to  promote  the  intereft  and  happi<p 
pefs  of  their  pofleflbr,  is  the  fole  foundation  of  their 
merit  ?  Who  can  difpute  that  a  mind,  which  fup* 
ports  a  perpetual  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs,  a  noble 
4ignity  and  undaunted  fpirit,.  a  tender  aflfedion  and 
good- will  to  all  around ;  as  it  has  more  enjoyment 
within  itfelf,  is  alfo  a  more  animating  and  rejoicing 
ipe£tacle,  than  if  dejefted  with  melancholy,  tor- 
mented with  anxiety,  irritated  with  rage,  or  funk 
into  the  nioft  abjed  bafenefs  and  degeneracy?  And 
as  to  the  qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  others^ 
they  fpeak  fufficiently  for  themfelves ;  and  he  muft 
be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in 
his  fituation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived 
the  charms  of  a  facetious  wit  or  flowing  affability,  of 
a  delicate  modefty  or  decent  genteelnefs  of  addrefs 
and  manner. 

I  am  fcnfible,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilo- 
fophical  than  to  be  pofitive  or  dogmatical  on  any 
fubjedl  J  and  that,  even  if  excejjtve  icepticifm  could 

be 
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be  maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  deftruiWve  to 
all  juft  reafoni^g  and  enquiry.  I  am  convinced,  that 
where  men  ate  the  moft  lure  and  arrogant,  they  wet 
commonly  the  moft  miftaken,  and  have  there  given 
reins  to  paffion,  without  that  proper  deliberation 
and  fufpenfe,  which  can  alone  fecure  them  from  the 
groffeft  abfurdities.  Yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  thi^ 
enumeration  puts  the  matter  in  fo  ftrong  a  light,  that 
I  cannot  at  prefent  be  more  aflured  of  any  truth> 
whichi  leam  from  reafoning  and  argument,  than  that 
]perfonal  merit  confifts  entirely  in  the  ufefulnefs  ot 
agreeablenefs  of  qualities  to  the  perfon  himfelf  pot 
feffed  of  them,  or  to  others  who  have  any  inter*- 
courfe  with  him.  But  when  I  refleft,  that  though 
the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been  meafured 
and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of  the  tides  have 
been  accounted  for,  the  order  ^d  oeconoiiiy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  fubjefted  to  their  proper  laws,  and 
INFINITE  itfelf  reduced  to  tralculation ;  yet  men 
Hill  difpute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their  mo- 
tal  duties :  When  I  refleft  on  this,  I  fay,  I  f^  bttcfc 
into  diffidence  and  fcepticifm,  and  fufp^,  thslt  ato 
hypothefis  fo  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  WoidA 
long  ere  now  have  been  received  by  the  unanimous 
TufTrage  and  confent  of  mankind. 

pari:  II. 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation -TiXXffn^Tig 
merit  or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  brut  briefljr 
to  confider  our  interefted  obligation  to^it,  and  to  en^- 
quire,  whether  every  man,  who  has  atiy  regard  to 
his  own  happinefs  and  welfare,  wiH  not  beft  find 
his  account  in  the  praftice  of  every  moral  duty  ?  IF 
this  can  be  clearly  afcertained  frgmthe  foregoing 
theory,  we  fhall  have  the  fatisfadkion  to  reflcd,  thA 
we  have  advanced  principles,  wTiich  net  -^drily,  it  is 
iioped,  will  ftand  the  teft  of  reafoning  *aiid  enquiry^ 
but  may  contribute  tp  the  amendment  of'triertsiivw, 

and 
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and  their  improvement  in  morality  and  focial  virtti^J 
And  though  the  philofophical  truth  of  any  propo- 
fition  by  no  means  depends  on  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  fociety ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a 
bad-g^race,  who  delivers  a  theory,  however  true, 
which,  he  mull  confefs,  leads  to  a  practice  dangerous 
and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  thofe  corners  of  na- 
ture, which  fpread  a  nuifance  all  around  ?  Why  dig 
up  the  peftilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  ? 
The  ingenuity  of  your  refcarches  may  be  admired, 
but  your  fyftems  will  be  detefted ;  and  mankind  will 
agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  to  fink  them,  at 
leaft,  in  eternal  filence  and  oblivion.  Truths,  which 
are  pernicious  to  fociety,  if  any  fuch  there-  be,  will 
yield  to  errors  which  are  falutary  and  advanta-^ 
geous. 

But  what  philofophical  truths  can  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  fociety,  than  thofe  here  delivered,  which 
reprefent  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moil  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  eafe,  fami- 
liarity,  and  affedion?  The  difmal  drefs  falls  oS, 
with  which  many  divines,  and  fome  philofophers 
have  covered  her ;  and  nothing  appears  but  gentlenefs, 
humanity,  beneficence,  afiability  ;  nay  even,  at  pro- 
per intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks 
not  of  ufelefs  aufterities  and  rigours,  fufferiflg  and 
felf-denial.  She  declares,  that  her  fole  purpofe  is, 
to  make  her  votaries  and  all  mankind,  during  every 
inftant  of  their  exiftence,  if  poffible,  cheerful  and 
happy ;  nor  docs  fhe  ever  willingly  part  with  any 
pleafure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  compenfation  in  fome 
other  period  of  their  lives.  The  fole  trouble,  which 
ihe  demands,  is  that  of  juft  calculation,  and  a  fteady 
preference  of  the  greater  happinefs.  And  if  any  aa- 
ftere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and 
pleafure,  Ihe  either  rejeds  them  as  hypocrites  and 
deceivers ;  or  if  Ihe  admit  them  in  her  train,  they 
ajre  ranked  however,  among  the  le^  favoured  of 
her  votaries. 
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And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  exprefiion, 
what  hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind 
to  a  practice,  which  we  confefe  full  of  aufterity  and 
rigour?  Or  what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  ferve  any 
ufeful  purpofe,  unlefs  it  can  Ihow,  by  a  particular 
detail,  that  all  the  duties,  which  it  recommends, 
are  alfo  the  true  intercft  of  each  individual  ?  The  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  the  foregoing  fyftem  feems  to 
be,  that  it  furnifhes  proper  mediums  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  ufeful  or 
agreeable  to  the  perfon  poffefled  of  them,  |ire  de- 
firable  in  a  view  to  felf- intereft,  it  would  furely  be 
fuperfluous  to  prove.  Moralifts,  indeed,  may  fpare 
themfelves  all  the  pains  which  they  often  take  in  re- 
commending thefe  duties.  To  what  purpofe  colled 
arguments  to  evince,  that  temperance  is  advantageous, 
and  the  exceffcs  of  pleafure  hurtful  ?  when  it  appears, 
that  thefe  excefles  are  only  denominated  fuch,  be- 
caufe  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the  unlimited 
ufe  of  ilrong  liquors,  for  inftance,  no  more  impaired 
health  or  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  than  the 
ufe  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  vi- 
cious or  blameable. 

It  feems  equally  fuperflous  to  prove,  that  the 
companionable  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  de- 
cency and  genteelnefs,  are  more  delirable  than  the 
contrary  qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  any  other 
confideration,  is  a  fufficient  motive  to  make  us  wilh 
for  the  poiTeflion  of  thefe  accomplifhmeiits.  No  maa 
was  ever  willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All 
our  failures  here  proceed  firom  bad  education,  want 
of  capacity,  or  a  perverfe  and  unpliable  difpofition. 
Would  you  have  your  company  coveted,  admired, 
followed ;  rather  than  hated,  defpifed,  avoided? 
Can  any  one  ferioufly  deliberate  in  the  cafe  ?  As  no 
enjoyment  is  fincere,  without  fome  reference  to  com- 
pany and  fbciety ;  fo  no  fociety  can  be  agreeable, 
or  even  tolerable,  where  a  man  feels  his  pre&nce  on- 
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welcome,  and  difcovers  all  around  him  fymptoms  of 
dilk^lt  and  averfion. 

•  But  why,  in  the  greater  fociety  or  confederacy  of 
mankind*  fliould  not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  as  in  par- 
ticular clubs  and  companies?  Why  is  it  more  doubt- 
ftil,  that  the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generofi- 
^y,  beneficence,  are  defirable  with  a  view  to  happinefs 
tnd  felf-intercft,  than  the  limited  endowments  of 
ingenuity  and  politnefs?  Are  we  apprehenfive  left 
thofe  focial  afFedions  interfere,  in  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  degree  than  any  other  purfuits,  with  pri- 
^te  irtility,  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without  forae 
important  facrificc  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  fo, 
we  are  but  ill  inftrufted  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
paffions,  and  are  more  influenced  by  verbal  diftinc- 
tions  than  by  real  differences. 

Whatever  contradi<9:ion  may  vulgarly  be  fuppofed 
between  they^^/5&  andy&c/a/fentimcnts  or  difpofitions, 
they  are  really  no  more  c^pofite  than  felfifh  and  am- 
bitious, felfifh  and  revengeful,  felfifli  and  vain.  It 
is  requifite,  that  there  be  an  original  propenfity  of 
ibme  kind,  in  order  to  be  a  bafis  to  felf-love,  by 
giving  a  relifti  to  the  objects  of  its  purfuit ;  and  none 
more  fit  for  this  purpofe  than  benevolence  or  huma- 
nity. The  goods  of  fortune  are  fpent  in  one  gratifi- 
cation or  another :  The  mifer,  who  accumulates  his 
amnual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interefl,  has  really 
fpent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it 
"would  be  difficult  to  fhow,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loofer 
1)y  a  generous  adion,  than  by  any  other  method  of 
expenc^;  fince  the  utmoft  which  he  can  attain,  by 
the  mofl  elaborate  fclfifhnefs,  is  the  indulgence  of 
Tome  affetftion. 

Now  if  life,  without  paffion,  mufl  be  altogether 
infipid  and  tirefome ;  let  a  man  fuppofe  that  he  has 
iull  power  of  modelling  his  own  difpofition,  and  let 
"him  deliberate  what  appetite  or  defire  he  would 
•choofe  for  the  foundation  of  his  happinefs  and  en- 
jciymetxt    ^Everf  affcdion,  he  would  obferve,  when 

gratified 
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gratified  by  fuccefs,  gives  a  fatisfadion  proportioned 
to  its  force  and  violence:  but  befides  this  advantage, 
common  to  all,  the  immediate  feeling  of  benevoleinpe 
and  friendfliip,    humanity  and  kindnefs,   is   fweet, 
fmooth,  tender,   and  agreeable,   independent  of  all 
fortune  and  accidents.      Thefe  virtues  are  befides 
attended  with  a  pleafingconfcioufnefs  or  remembrance, 
and  keep  us  in  humour  with  ourfelves  as  well  as 
others  ;  while  we  retain  the  agreeable  refleftion  of 
having  done  our  part  towards  mankind  and  fociety. 
And  though  all  men  fliow  a  jealoufy  of  our  fuccefs  in 
the  purfuits  of  avaric^  and  ambition  ;  yet  are  we  al^ 
mofl  fure  of  their  good- will  and  good-wifhes,  fo  long 
as  we  perfevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  employ 
ourfelves  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans  and  pur-^ 
pofes.     What  other  paflion  is  there  where  we  fhall 
find  fo  many  advantages  united  ;  an  agreeable  fenti- 
ment,  a  pleafing  confcioufnefs,  a  good  reputation  ? 
But  of  thefe  truths,  we  may  obferve,  men  are,  of 
themfelves,  pretty  much  convinced  j  nor  are  they 
deficient  in  their  duty  to  fociety,  becaufe  they  would 
not  wifh  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  humane  j  but 
becaufe  they  do  not  feel  themfelves  fuch. 

Treating  vice   with   the   greateft   candour,    and 
making  it  all  pofiible  conceffions,  we  mufl  acknow- 
ledge, thatthere is  not,  in  any  inflance,  the  fmallefl 
pretext  for   giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue, 
with  a  view  to  felf-interefl ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe  of  juflice,  where  a  man,  taking  things  in  a  cer- 
tain light,  may  often  feem  to  be  a  lofer  by  his  inte^ 
grity.      And  though  it  is  allowed,  that,  without  a 
regard  to  property,   no  fociety  could  fubfifl;  yet, 
according  to  the  impcrfeft  way  in  which   human 
affairs  are  conduced,  a  fcnfible  knave,  in  particular 
incidents,  may  think,  that  an  a6l  of  iniquity  or  in- 
fidelity will  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, without  caufing  any  confiderable  breach  in  the 
focial  union  and  confederacy.  -  That  bohejly  is  the 
bejf  policy y  may  be  a  good  general  rule ;  but  is  liable 
Vol.  il.  U  to 
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to  many  exceptions :  And  he,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought,  conduds  himfelf  with  molt  wifdom,  who 
obferves  the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  all 
the  exceptions^ 

I  muft  confefs,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reafbn- 
ine  much  requires  an '  anfwer,  it  will  be  a  little 
difficult  to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  fatis- 
faAory  and  convincing.  If  his  heart  rebel  not  againft 
fuch  pernicious  maxims^  if  he  feel  no  reluctance 
to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  bafenefs,  he  has  indeed 
loft  a  conQderable  nK}tive  to  virtue ;  and  we  may  ex- 
pert, that  his  practice  will  be  'Onfwerable  to  his  fpe- 
culation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures^  the  antipathy 
to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  ftrong  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. Inward  peace  of  mind^  confcioufhefs  of  inte- 
grity, a  fatisfadtory  review  of  our  own  condud ;  thefe 
are  circumftances  very  requifite  to  happinefs,  and  will 
be  cherifhed  and  cultivated  by  every  honeft  man  wha 
feels  the  importance  of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  befides,  the  frequent  fatisfa&ion 
of  feeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning 
and  abilities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and 
while  they  purpofe  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  fe- 
crecy,  a  tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail, 
and  they  give  into  the  ihare ;  whence  they  can  never 
extricate  themfelves,  without  a  total  lofs  of  reputa- 
tion,  a&d  the  forfeiture  of  all  future  truft  and  confi- 
dence with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  fo  fecret  and  fuccefsful,  the 
honeft  man,  if  he  has  any  tindture  of  philofophy,  or 
even  common  obfervation  and  reflection,  will  difco- 
ver  that  they  themfelves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greateft 
dupes,  and  have  facrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment 
of  a  character,  with  themfelves  at  leafl,  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  worthlefs  toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little 
is  requifite  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  nature  ?  And 
in  a  view  to  pleajuref  what  comparifon  between  the 
unbought  fatisfadion  of  converfetion,  fociety,  ftudy, 

even 
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even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature,  but 
above  all  the  peaceful  refledion  on  one's  own  con- 
dud  ?  What  comparifon,  I  fay,  between  thefe,  and 
the  feveri(h,  empty  amufements  of  luicury  and  ex- 
pence?  Thefe  natural  pleafures,  indeed,  are  really 
without  price;  both  becaufe  they  are  below  aU 
price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their  en- 
JQytaenU 
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Concerning  Moral  Sentiment, 

IF  the  foregoing  hypothefis  be  received,  it  will  nottr 
be  eafy  for  us  to  determine  the  queftioln  firft 
ftarted*,  concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals: 
and  though  we  poftponed  the  decifion  of  that  que- 
ftion,  left  it  Ihould  then  involve  us  in  intricate  fpe- 
culations,  which  are  unfit  for  moral  difcourfes,  we 
may  refume  it  at  prefent,  and  examine  how  far  either 
reajon  or  fentiment  enters  into  all  decifions  of  praiie 
or  cenfure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praife  being 
fuppofed  to  lie  in  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  quality  or 
aftion, '  it  is  evident,  that  tea/on  muft  enter  for  a 
confiderable  fhare  in  all  decifions  of  this  kind;  fince 
nothing  but  that  faculty  caninftru6l  us  in  the  tendency 
of  qualities  and  adions,  and  point  out  their  benefi- 
cial confcquences  to  fociety  and  to  their  pofleflbr. 
In  many  cafes,  this  is  an  aifair  liable  to  great  contro- 
verfy  :  Doubts  may  arife  ;  oppofitc  irtterefts  may  oc- 
cur ;  and  a  preference  mull  be  given  to  one  fide, 
from  very  nice  views,  and  a  f mall  overbalance  of  uti- 
lity. This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  queftions  with 
regard  to  juftice ;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  fuppofe, 
from  that  Ipccies  of  utility  which  attends  this  vir- 
tue f.  Were  every  fingle  inftance  of  juftice,  like  that 
of  benevolence,  ufeful  to  fociety,  this  would  be  a 
more  fimple  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  feldom  liable  to 
great  controverfy.  But  as  fingle  inftances  of  juftice 
are  often  pernicious  in  their  firft  and  immediate  ten- 
dency, and  as  the  advantage  to  fociety  refults  only 
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from  the  obfervancc  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence  and  combination  of  feveral  perfons  in 
the  fame  equitable  conducS,  the  cafe  here  become? 
piore  intricate  and  involved.  The  various  circumftan- 
ces  of  fociety ;  the  various  confequences  of  any  prac- 
tice ;  the  various  interefts  which  may  be  propofed : 
Thefe,  on  many  occafions,  are  doubtful,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  great  difcuflipn  and  enquiry.  The  objeft  of 
municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  queftions  with  regard 
to  juftice :  The  debates  of  civilians  ;  the  reflections 
of  politicians ;  the  precedents  of  hiftory  and  public 
records,  are  all  direfted  to  the  fame  purpofe.  And 
a  very  accurate  reafon  or  judgment  is  often  requifite, 
to  give  the  true  determination,  amidft  fuch  intricate 
doubts  ariling  from  obfcure  or  oppofite  utilities. 

But  though  reafon,  when  fully  aflifted  and  impro- 
ved, be  fufficient  to  inftru<ft  us  in  the  pernicious  or 
ufeful  tendency  of  qualities  and  adions ;  it  is  not  a* 
Jone  fufficient  to  produce  any  mor^l  bl^me  or  ap- 
probation. Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain 
end ;  and  were  the  end  totally  indifferent  to  us, 
we  fliould  feel  the  fame  indifference  towards  the 
means.  It  is  requifite  ?ifenti?nent  fhould  here  difplay 
itfelf,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ufeful  above 
the  pernicious  tendencies.  This  fentiment  can  be 
no  other  than  a .  feeling  for  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, and  a  refentment  of  their  mifery ;  fince  thefe 
are  the  different  ends  which  virtue  and  vice  have  a 
tendency  to  promote.  Here,  therefore^  reafon  in- 
ftruds  us  in  the  feveral  tendencies  of  adlions,  and  ' 
humanity  makes  a  diftinclioi>  in  favour  of  thofe  which 
are  ufeful  and  beneficial. 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  underfland- 
ing  and  fentiment,  in  all  moral  decifions,  feems  clear 
from  the  preceding  hypothcfis.  But  I  Ihall  fuppofe 
that  hypothefis  falfe:  It  will  then  be  requifite  to  look 
out  for  fome  .other  theory  that  may  be  fatisfadory  ; 
and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  fuch  will  ever  ^  ^ 
be  found,  fo  long  as  we  fuppofe  rctvfon  to  be  the  fole     :  \ 
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fource  of  morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  tq 
weigh  the  five  following  coniiderations. 

I.  It  is  eafy  for  a  falfe  hypothelis  to  maintain  fome 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  gene^ 
rals,  makes  i^fe  of  undefined  tjsrms,  and  en^ploy^ 
pomp^ifons,  inilead  of  inftances.  Tl^is  is  par^cidarly 
reiprkable  in  that  philofophy,  which  afcribes  the 
difcemment  of  all  moral  di^indions  to  reafon  alone, 
without  the  concurrency  of  fentiment.  It  i$  impof- 
fible  that,  in  any  particular  initance,  this  hypothefis 
can  £o  n^uch  as  be  i:endered  intelligible ;  whatever 
fpecious  figure  it  m^y  malce  ii^  general  declamations 
^nd  difcourfes.  Examine  the  criine  of  ingratitude^ 
for  inftance ;  \yhich  has  place,  wherever  wq  obferve 
good- will,  exprefled  and  known,  together  with  good- 
offices  performedt  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  return  of  ill- 
will  or  indifference,  \yith  ill  officfss  or  negleft,  on  the 
other :  Anatomi^^e  all  thefe  cirquinilances,  and  exa- 
mine, by  your  reafon  alone,  in  what  confifts  the  de- 
merit or  blame :  You  nev^r  wijl  come  to  any  iflue  or 
ponchifion. 

Reafon  judges  either  of  matter  of  fa£l  or  of  rela- 
tions. Enquire  then,  firjly  where  is  that  matter  of 
fadl  which  we  here  call  crime;  point  it  out ;  deter- 
mine the  time  of  its  exiftence ;  4efcribe  its  elfence  or 
nature;  explain  thq  fenfe  or  faculty,  to  which  it 
difcovers  itf^lf.  It  refides  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon, 
who  is  ungrateful.  He  muft,  therefore,  feel  it,  and 
be  confciou?  of  it.  Bnt  nothing  is  there,  except  the 
paflion  of  ill-will  or  abfolvite  indifference.  You  can- 
not fay,  that  thefe,  of  themfelves,  always,  and  in  all 
circumftances,  are  crimes.  No:  They  are  only 
crimes,  when  diredled  towards  perfons  who  have 
before  e^preflTcd  and  difplayed  good-will  towards  ua. 
Confequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individual  fa6l;  h\x\ 
arifes  from  a  complication  of  circumftances,  which, 
being  prefented  to  the  fpedlator,  excites  iht  fentiment 
of  blame,  by  the  particular  ftrufturp  and  fabric  of 
his  niind. 
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This  reprefentation,  you  fay,  is  falfe.  Crime* 
indeed,  confifts  not  in  a  particular  fadl^  of  whofe 
reality  we  are  affured  by  rcafon:  But  it  confifts  in  cer^ 
tain  moral  relations^  difcovered  by  rcafon,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  difcover,  by  reafon,  the  truths  of  geo- 
metry or  algebra.  But  what  are  the  relations,  I  aik, 
of  which  you  here  talk?  In  the  cafe  ftated  above,  I 
fee  firft  good- will  and  good-offices  in  one  perfon; 
then  ill-will  and  ill-offices  in  the  other.  Between 
thefe,  there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.  Does  thje 
crime  confift  in  that  relation  ?  But  fuppofe  a  perfon 
bore  me  ill-will  or  did  me  ill-offices ;  and  I,  in  re* 
turn,  were  indifferent  towards  him,  ^r  did  him 
good-offices:  Here  is  the  fame  relation  of  ^'ow^ranV/y ; 
and  yet  my  condud  is  often  highly  laudable,  Twift  , 
and  turn  this  matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  reft  the  morality  on  relation  j  but  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  decifions  of  fentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal 
to  the  half  often;  this  relation  of  equality  I  under- 
Aand  perfcdlly.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  one  has  as  many  units  as 
the  other ;  and  if  any  of  thefe  parts  be  compared  to 
two  added  to  three,  it  will  contain  as  many  units  as 
that  compound  number:  But  when  you  draw  thence 
a  comparifon  to  moral  relations,  I  own  that  I  axn 
altogether  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  you  A  moral  adion, 
a  crime,  fuch  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated  objedl.  ' 
Does  the  morality  confift  in  the  relation  of  its  parts 
to  each  other  ?  How  ?  After  what  xn^ner?  Specify 
the  relation:  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in 
your  pqropofitions ;  and  you  will  f^fily  fee  their 
falfehood. 

No,  fay  you,  the  morality  coofift^  in  fhjs  relation 
of  adlions  to  the  rule  of  right;  and  they  are  deno- 
minated good  or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  dif- 
agree  with  it.  What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In 
what  does  it  confift?  How  is  it  determined?  By 
reafon,  you  fay,  which  exanjines  the  moral  relar 
tions  of  adlions.    So  that  moral  relations  are  deter- 
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mined  by  the  comparifon  of  adlions  to  a  rule.  And 
that  rule  is  determined  by  confidering-  the  moral  re- 
lations of  objedls.  Is  not  this  fine  reafoning  ? 
/^  All  this  is  metaphyfics,  you  cry:  That  is  enough: 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  of  faliehood.  Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphy- 
fics furely:  But  they  are  all  on  your  fide,  who  ad- 
vance an  abftrufe  hypothefis,  which  can  never  be 
made  intelligible,,  nor  quadrate  with  any  particular 
inftance  or  illuftration.  The  hypothefis  which  we 
embrace  ispl^n.  It  maintains,  that  morality  is  deter- 
mined by  fentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be  whatever 
mental  aSlion  or  quality  gives  to  aJpeSlator  the  pkafing 
fentiment  of  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary.  We 
then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fedl,  to 
wit,  what  aftions  have  this  influence:  We  confider 
all  the  circumftances  in  which  thefe  adions  agree : 
And  thence  endeavour  to  extra<3:  feme  general  ob- 
fervations  with  regard  to  thefe  fentiments*  If  you 
call  this  metaphyfics,  and  find  any  thiqg  al>ftrufe 
here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  yom?  turn  of 
mind  is  not  fiiited  to  the  moral  faiences. 

II.  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  deliberates  con- 
cerning his  own  condud  (as,  whether  he  had  better, 
in  a  particular  emergence,  allill  a  brother  or  a  bene- 
faftor),  he  mull  confider  thefe  feparate  relations, 
with  all  the  circumftances  and  fituations  of  the  per- 
fons,  in  order  to  determine  the  fiiperior  duty  and 
obligation  :  And  in  order  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  neccfl^ary  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  oF  that  figure,  and  the  relations 
which  its  feveral  parts  becir  to  each  other.  But  not- 
Mdthftanding  this  appearing  fimilarity  in  the  two  ca- 
fes, there  is,  at  bottom,  an  extreme  difference  be- 
tween them.  A  fpeculative  reafoner  concerning 
triangles  or  circles  confiders  the  feveral  known  and 
given  relations  of  the  parts  of  thcle  figures  ;  and 
thence  infers  fome  unknown  relation,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  former.     Bat  in  moral  deliberations, 
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we  muft  be  acquainted,'  before-hand,  with  all  the 
objeds,  and  all  their  relations  to  each  other  ^  and 
from  a  comparison  of  the  whole,  fix  pur  choice  or 
approbation.  No  new  fadt  to  be  afcertained;  nQ 
xiew  relation  to  be  difcovered.  All  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  cafe  are  fuppofed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere 
we  can  fix  any  fentence  of  blame  or  approbation. 
If  any  material  circumftance  be  yet  unknown  or 
doubtful,  we  muft  firft  ejuploy  our  enquiry  or  in- 
telledlual  faculties  to  aflure  us  of  it;  and  niuft  fuf- 
pend  for  a  time  all  moral  decifion  or  fentiment. 
While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were  aggref- 
for  or  not,  how  can  wp  determine  whether  the  per- 
fon  who  killed  him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But 
after  every  circumftance,  every  relatipn  is  known, 
the  underftanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate, 
nor  any  objeft  on  which  it  could  employ  itfelf.  The 
approbation  or  blame  whicfli  then  enfues,  cannot  be 
the  work  of  the  judgment,  but  qf  the  heart ;  and  is 
not  a  fpeculative  propofition  or  affirmation,  but  an 
adlive  feeling  or  fentiment.  In  the  difquifitions  of 
the  underftanding,  from  known  circumftances  and 
relations,  we  infer  feme  new  and  imknown.  In 
jnoral  decifions,  all  the  circumftances  and  relations 
muft  be  previoufly  known ;  and  the  mind,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels  fome  new  impref- 
fion  of  affedion  or  difguft,  efteem  or  contempt,  ap- 
probation or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  miftake  of 
fact  and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
the  one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other. 
When  OEdipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  relation,  and  from  circumftances  innocent  and 
involuntary,  formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
the  adion  which  he  committed.  But  when  Nero 
killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations  between  himfelf 
and  the  perfon,  and  all  the  circumftances  of  the  fad, 
were  previoufly  known  to  him :  But  the  motive  of 
revenge,  or  fi^ar,  or  interefi,  prevailed  in  his  favage 
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heart  over  the  fentioients  of  duty  and  humanity^ 
And  when  we  exprefs  that  deteftation  againft  him^ 
to  which  he  himfelf,  in  a  little  time,  became  infen^ 
fible ;  it  is  not,  that  we  fi^  any  relations  of  which 
he  was  ignorant ;  but  that,  from  the  reditude  rf 
our  difpofition,  we  feel  fentiments  againft  which  he 
was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  perfeverance 
in  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  In  thefe  fentiments, 
then,  not  in  a  difcovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do 
all  moral  determinations  confift.  Before  we  can  pre- 
tend to  form  any  decifion  of  this  kind,  every  thipg 
muft  be  known  and  afcertained  on  the  fide  of  the 
objeft  or  adlion.  Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  on 
our  part,  fome  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation  ; 
whence  we  pronounce  the  adtion  criminal  or  vir* 
tuous. 

III.  This  doftrine  will  become  ftill  more  evident, 
if  we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to- which, 
in  many  particulars,  it  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance. 
It  is  on  th«  proportion,  relation,  and  pofition  of 
parts,  that  all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would 
,be  abfurd  thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of 
beauty,  like  that  of  truth  in  geometrical  problems, 
confifts  wholly  in  the  perception  of  relations,  and 
was  performed  entijpely  by  the  under ftonding  or  in- 
tellediual  faculties.  Ip  all  the  fciences,  our  mind, 
from  the  known  relations,  inveftigates  the  unknown : 
But  in  all  decifions  of  tafte  or  external  beauty,  all 
the  relations  are  before-hand  obvious  to  the  eye; 
and  we  thence  prpceed  to  feel  a  fentiment  of  com- 
placency or  difguft,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
objeft,  and  difpofition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of 
the  circle ;  but  has  not,  in  any  propofition,  faid  a 
word  of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident.  The 
beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in 
any  part  of  the  line,  whofe  parts  are  equally  diflant 
from  a  common  center.  It  is  only  the  effedt,  which 
that  figure  produces  upon  the  mind,  whcfe  peculiar 
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&bric  or  ftrudlurc  renders  it  fufceptible  of  fuch  fen- 
timents.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle, 
or  feek  it,  either  by  your  fcnfes  or  by  mathematical 
reafonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  Perrault,  while  they 
explain  all  the  parts  and  proportions  qf  a  pillar: 
They  talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  bsfe  and 
entablature,  and  fhaft  and  architrave;  and  give  the 
defcription  and  poiition  of  each  of  thele  members. 
But  (hould  you  tadk  the  defcription  and  pofition  of  its 
beauty,  they  would  readily  reply^  thi  the  beauty 
is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or  member!  ti  a  pillar,  but 
refults  from  the  whole,  when  that  complicated  figure 
is  prefented  to  an  intelligent  mind,  fufceptible  to 
thofe  finer  fenfations.  *Till  f^ch  a  fpeftator  ap- 
pear, there  is  nothing  but  ^  figure  of  fuch  particular 
dimenfions  and  proportions ;  From  his  fentiments  a^ 
lone  arife  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again;  attend  to  Cigero,  while  he  paints  the 
crimes  of  a  Vi£^res  or  a  Catiline;  you  muft  ac- 
knowledge  that  the  moral  turpitude  refults,  in  the 
fame  manner  firom  the  contemplation  of  the  whole, 
when  prefented  to  a  being  whofe  organs  have  fuch  a 
particular  ftrufture  and  formation.  The 'orator  may 
paint  rage,  infolence,  barbarityontheonefide:  Meek- 
nefs,  fuffering,  forrow,  innocence  on  the  other :  But 
if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compaffion  arife  in  you 
from  this  complication  of  circumftances,  you  would 
in  vain  aflc  him,  in  what  confifts  the  crime  or  villany, 
which  he  ib  vehemently  exclaims  againft  :  At  what 
time,  or  on  what  fubjed  it  firft  began  to  exift :  And 
what  has  a  few  months  afterwards  become  of  it, 
when  every  difpofition  and  thought  of  all  the  a£tors 
is  totally  altered  or  annihilated.  No  fatisfadory  an- 
fwer  can  be  given  to  any  of  thefe  queftions  upon  the 
abftradt  hypothefis  of  morals;  and  we  muft  at  laft  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no  par- 
ticular fadl  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  objeft  of 
the  underftanding;  but  arifes  entirely  from  the  fen- 
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timent  of  difapprobation,  which,  by  the  ftrudure  of 
human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  on  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  barbarity  or  treachery, 

IV.  Inanimate  objedls  may  bear  to  each  other  all 
the  fame  relations  which  we  obferve  in  moral  agents ; 
though  the  former  can  never  be  the  objedl  of  love 
or  hatred,  nor  are  confequently  fufceptible  of  merit 
or  iniquity.  A  young  tree  which  over-tops  and  de- 
ilroys  its  parent,  (lands  in  all  the  fame  relations  with 
Nero  when  he  mur4ered  Agrippina;  and  if  mor 
rality  confifted  merely  in  relations,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  equally  criminal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of 
human  adlions  can  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  accounted 
for  by  reafon^  but  reconunend  themfelves  entirely  to 
the  fentiments  and  affeftions  of  mankind,  without  any 
dependance  on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Aik  a  man, 
why  he  ufes  exercife;  he  will  anfwer,  becatife  be  de^ 

fires  to  keep  bis  bealtb.  If  you  then  enquire,  wby  be 
^efires  bealtb;  he  will  readily  reply,  becaufe  ficknefs 
is  painful.  If  you  pufli  your  enquiries  farther,  and 
delire  a  reafon,  wby  be  bates  pain,  it  is  impoflible  he 
can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  objed:. 

Perhaps,  to  your  fecond  queftion,  wby  he  defires 
health;  he  rnay  alfo  reply,  that  it  is  neceffliry  for  the 
exercife  of  bis  calling.  If  you  alk,  why  be  is  anxious 
on  that  bead;  he  will  anfwer,  becaufe  he  defires  to  get 
money.  If  you  demand  Why?  It  is  the  iufiniment  of 
pleafure^  fays  he:  And  beyond  this  it  is  an  ablurdity 
to  alk  for  a  reafon.  *It  is  impollible  there  can  be  a 
progrefs  in  infinitum;  and  that  one  thing  can  always 
be  a  reafon  why  another  is  delired.  Something  muft 
be  defirable  on  its  own  account,  and  becaufe  of  its 
immediate  accord  or  acreement  with  human  fenti- 
ment  and  afteclion. 

"Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  defirable  on  its  own 
account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im- 
mediate fatisfadion  which  it  conveys;  it  is  requilite 
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that  there  fhould  be  fome  fentiirient  which  it  tbuches ; 
fome  internal  tafte  or  feeling,  or  whatever  yoii  pleafc 
to  call  it,  which  diftinguiftxes  moral  good  and  eviL 
and  which  embraces  the  one  and  rejecSs  the  other. 

Thus  the  diftinft  boundaries  and  offices  of  reafon 
and  of  tq/ie  are  eafily  afcertained.  The  former  con- 
veys the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falfehood :  The  lat- 
ter gives  the  fentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice 
and  virtue.  The  one  difcovers  objefts,  as  they  really  ^  ,..v 
ftand  in  nature,  without  addition  or  dimin^ition :  The  ^ 
other  has  a  produftive  faculty,  and  gilding  or  ftain- 
ing  all  natural  objedls  with  the  colours,  borrowed  frdmi 
internal  fentiment,  raifes  in  a  manner  a  new  creation, 
Reafon,  being  cool  and  difengaged,  is  no  motive  to 
aclion,  and  directs  only  the  impulfe  received  from  ap- 
petite or  inclination,  by  fliowing  us  the  means  of  at- 
taining happinefs  or  avoiding  mifery :  Tafte,  as  it  gives 
pleafure  or  pain,  and  thereby  conftitutes  happinefs 
or  mifery,  becomes  a  motive  to  adtion,  and  is  the  firft 
fpring  or  impulfe  to  defire  and  volition/  From  cir- 
cumftances  and  relations,  known  or  fuppofed,  the 
former  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  the  concealed  and  • 
unknown :  After  all  circumftances  and  relations  are 
laid  before  us,  the  latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole 
a  new  fentiment  of  blame  or  approbation.  The 
ftandard  of  the  one  being  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being:  The  ftandard  of  the  other  ari-  , 

ling  from  the  internal  frame  and  conftitution  of  ani- 
mals, is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will, 
which  beftowcd  on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and 
PTranged  the  feveral  clafles  and  orders  of  exiftence. 
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Op  Self-love. 


THERE  id  a  principle  fuppofed  to  prevail  among 
many  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all 
virtue  or  moral  fentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  mod  depraved  difpofition^  fo  in  its 
turn  it  tends  Hill  further  to  encourage  that  depravity. 
This  principle  is,  that  all  benevolence  is  mer&  hypo- 
crify,  firiendihip  a  cheat,  public  fpirit  a  farce,  fidelity 
a  fnare  to  procure  truft  and  confidence; 'and  that, 
while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  purfue  only  our  private 
intereil,  we  wear  thefe  fair  difguifes  in  order  to  put 
others  off"  their  guard,  and  expofe  them  the  more  to 
our  wiles  and  machinations.  What  heart  one  muft 
be  pofleffed  of  who  profefles  fuch  principles,  and  who 
feels  no  internal  fentiment  that  belies  fo  pernicious  a 
theory,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine :  And  alfo,  what  degree 
of  affedion  and  benevolence  he  can  bear  to  a  fpecies 
whom  he  reprefents  under  fuch  odious  colours,  and 
fuppofes  fo  little  fufceptible  of  gratitude  or  any  return 
of  affection.  Or  if  we  ihould  not  afcribe  thefe  prin- 
ciples wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart,  we  muft  at  leaft 
account  for  them  from  the  moft  carelefs  and  precipi- 
tate examination.  Superficial  reafoners,  indeed,  ob- 
ferving  many  falfe  pretences  among  mankind,  and 
feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  ftrong  reftraint  in  their  own 
difpofition,  might  draw  a  general  and  a  hafty  conclu- 
fion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted,  and  that  men,  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all 
other  fpecies  of  exiftence,  admit  of  no  degrees  of  good 
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or  bad^  but  are,  in  every  inftance>  the  fame  creatures 
under  different  difguifes  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle  fomewhat  refembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  infifted  on  by  philofo- 
phers,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  fyftem ; 
that,  whatever  affeftion  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  paffion  is,  or  can  be  difinterefted ; 
that  the  moft  generous  friendftiip,  however  fincere, 
is  a  modification  of  felf-love;  and  that,  even  un- 
known to  ourfelves,  we  feek  only  our  own  gratifica* 
tion,  while  we  appear  the  moll  deeply  engaged  in 
fchemes  for  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 
By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of  reflec- 
tion, by  an  enthufiafm  of  paffion,  we  feem  to  take 
part  in  the  interefts  of  others,  and  imagine  ourfelvea^ 
diverted  of  all  felfifli  confiderations :  But,  at  bottom, 
the  moft  generous  patriot  and  moft  niggardly  mifer^ 
the  bravefi  hero  and  moft  abjed  coward,  have,  in 
every  aftion,  an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happinefs 
and  welfare* 

Whoever  concludes  from  the  feeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  thofe  who  make  profeffion  of  it, 
cannot  poffibly  feel  the  true  fentiments  of  benevo^ 
lence,  or  have  any  regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will 
often  find  himfelf,  in  praftice,  very  much  miflaken. 
Probity  and  honour  were  no  ftrangers*to  Epicurus 
and  his  fe6t.  Atticus  and  Horace  feem  to  have 
enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  refledion^ 
as  generous  and  friendly  difpofitions  as  any  difciple 
of  the  aufterer  fchools.  And  among  the  modem, 
HoBBEs  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  felfifli  fy* 
ftem  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives;  though 
the  former  lay  not  under  any  reftraint  of  religioa 
which  might  fupply  the  defedts  of  his  philofbphy. 

An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  frienddiip  in  the  world  with* 
out  hypocrify  or  difguife;  though  he  may  attempt, 
by  a  philofophical  chemiftry,  to  refolve  the  elements 
of  this  paffion,  if  I  may  (b  fpeak,  into  thofe  of  another^ 

and 
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and  explain  everr  affection  to  be  felf-loTC,  twified  and 
moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
varielv  <^  appearances.  But  as  the  fame  turn  c^  ima- 
gination prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  lame 
direction  to  the  original  paffion;  this  is  fufficzent,  even 
according  to  the  felfiih  iyftem,  to  make  the  wideft 
difference  in  human  charaAers,  and  denominate  one 
man  virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  mean* 
ly  interefted.  I  eftcem  the  man,  whoic  felf-Iove,  by 
whatever  means,  is  fo  direded  as  to  grve  him  a  con- 
cern for  other?,  and  render  him  ferviceable  to  focicty : 
As  I  hate  or  defpife  him  who  has  no  regard  to  any 
thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments. 
In  vain  would  you  fuggeft,  that  thefe  charadcrs, 
though  fecmingly  oppofite,  are  at  bottom  the  fame, 
and  that  a  very  inconfiderablc  turn  of  thought  forms 
the  whole  difference  between  them.  Each  charader, 
notwithilanding  thefe  inconfiderablc  differences,  ap- 
^pear%  to  me,  in  pradlice,  pretty  durable  and  untianf- 
TTiutablc.  And  I  find  not  in  this  more  than  in  other 
fubjecfs,  that  the  natural  (entiments  arifing  from  the 
jrtTieral  appearances  of  things,  are  eafily  deftroyed  by 
jubtiie  reflections  concerning  the  minute  origin  of 
ili^TiC  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively,  cheerful  co- 
lour of  a  countenance  infpire  me  with  complacency 
SfJid  j/icafure;  even  though  I  learn  from  philofophy, 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  ariles  from  the  mofl 
minute  differences  of  thickneis  in  the  moil  minute 
parts  of  the  ikin;  by  means  of  which  a  fuperficies  is 
^jualified  to  reflect  one  of  the  original  colours  of  light, 
and  abforb  the  others? 

iiut  though  the  queftion  concerning  the  univerfal 
or  p'drtjal  lelnlhnefs  of  man  be  not  lo  material  as  is 
tjfu'a;]y  imajrined  to  nr.oralitv  and  riraclice,  it  is  certain- 
i/  0!  conieciience  in  the  ipecularive  icience  of  human 
r/<5ture.  nr.d  is  a  proper  cbjecl  of  cur:::nty  and  en- 
Cuirv.  It  mav  not,  therefcTC.  be  uniuitablc  in  this 
pl«;.ce  TO  beltG«"  a  few  refledions  upon  it  *. 

The 
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The  mbft  obvious  objedion  to  the  felfilh  hypothe* 
&  is,  that  as  it  b  contrary  to  common  feeling  and 
our  moil  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  the 
higheft  ftretch  of  philofophj  to  eftablilh  fo  extra-* 
ordinary  a  paradox.  To  the  moft  carelefs  obfeniter, 
there  appear  to  be  fuch  difpolitions  as  benevolence 
and  generofity ;  fuch  affedions  as  love,  friendihip, 
compaifioh,  gratitude.  Thefe  fentiments  have  their 
caufes,  effe&s,  objeds,  and  operations,  marked  by 
common  language  and  obfervation,  and  plainly  dif- 
tinguifhed  lirom*  thofe  of  the  felfifli  paffions.  And  n 
this  is  the  obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  muft  be  ad-^ 
tnitted,  till  fome  hypothefis  be  difcovered,  which,  by 
jpcnetraidng  deeper  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the 
former  affe&ioM  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of 
the  latteh  All  attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto 
proved  fruitlefs;  and  feem  to  have  proceeded  entirely 
from  that  love  oijimplicitj  which  has  been  the  fource 
of  much  faife  reaioning  in  philoibphy •  I  (hall  not  here 
enter  into  any  detail  on  the  prelent  fubjedt.  Many 
able  philofophers  have  ihown  the  infufficiency  of  thefe 
fyftems.  And  I  fball  take  for  granted  what,  I  be«- 
lieve,  thefmalleftrefledionwiU  make  evident  to  every 
impartial  enquirer. 

fiut  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  fumifhes  the  ftrong- 
tSi  prefulmption,  that  no  better  fjrftem  will  ever,  for 
the  future^  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  benevolent  from  the  ielfifh  affedions^ 
iand  redute  all  the  various  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  to  a  perfed  fimplicity.  The  cafe  is  not  the  &me 
in  this  fpecies  of  phUofophy  as  in  phyfics.  Many  an 
Ibypothefis  in  nature,  contrary  to  firft  appearances,  has 
been  found,  on  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  folid  and  (a* 
tisfadory.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  (o  frequent,  that 
a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philofopher  *,  has  ventu- 
red to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  way  in  which 
any  phaenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a 
general  prefumption  for  its  arifing  from  the  caufes 
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which  are  the  leai(  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the 
prefumption  always  lies  on  the  other  fide,  in  all  en^ 
quiries  concerning  the  origin  of  our  paffions,  and  of 
the  internal  operations  of  the  human  mind.  The 
fimpleft  and  mod  obvious  caufe  which  can  there  be 
afligned  for  any  phsenomenon,  is  probably  the  true 
one.  When  a  philofopher,  in  the  explication  of  his 
fyftem,  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  very  in- 
tricate and  refined  refledtions,  and  to  fuppofe  them 
eflential  to  the  production  of  any  paffion*or  emotion^ 
Ave  have  reafon  to  be  extremely  on  6ur  guard  againft 
fo  fallacious  an  hypothefis.  The  afife&ions  are  not 
fufceptible  of  any  impreflion  from  the  refinements  of 
reafon  or  imagination;  and  it  is  always  found,  that 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  neceflarily, 
from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  de* 
llroys  all  adivity  in  the  formerji  Our  predominant 
motive  or  intention  is,  indsed,  frequently  concealed 
from  ourfelves,  when  it  is  mingled  and  confoimded 
with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  from  vanity  or 
felf-conceit,  is  defirous  of  fuppofing  more  prevalent : 
But  there  is  no  inftanccy  that  a  concealment  of  this 
nature  has  ever  arifen  fir6m  the  abftrufenefs  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  motive.  A  man,  that  has  loft  a  friend 
and  patron,  may  flatter  himfelf,  that  all  his  grief  arifes 
from  generous  fentiments,  without  any  mixture  of 
narrow  or  interefted  confiderations :  But  a  man  that 
grieves  for  a  valuable  friend  who  needed  his  patronage 
and  protedion ;  how  can  we  fuppofe  that  his  paffion- 
ate  tendernefs  arifes  from  fome  metaphyfical  regards 
to  a  felf-intereft  which  has  no  foundation  or  redity? 
We  may  as  well  imagine,  that  minute  wheels  and 
fprings,  like  thofe  of  a  watch,  give  motion  to  a  loaded 
waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of  pafiion  from  fuch 
abftrufe  refledions. 

Animals  are  found  fufceptible  of  kindnefs,  both  to 
their  own  fpecies  and  to  ours;  nor  is  there,  in  this 
cafe,  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  difguife  or  artifice.  Shall 
we  account  for  all  their  fentiments  too  from  refined 
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deductions  of  felf-intereft  ?  Or  if  we  admit,  a  difinte* 
relied  benevolence  in  the  inferior  fpecies^  by  what  rule 
of  analogy  can  we  refufe  it  in  the  fuperior? 

Love  between  the  fexes  begets  a  complacency  and 
good-will  very  diftindl  from  the  gratification  of  an 
appetite.  Tendernels  to  their  offspring,  in  all  fenfible 
beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the 
ftrongeft  motives  of  felf-love,  and  has  no  manner  of 
dependance  on  that  affedlion.  What  mtereft  can  a 
fond  mother  have  in  view  who  lofes  her  health  by 
affiduous  attendance  on  her  fick  child,  and  afterwards 
languifhes  and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed  by  its  death 
from  the  flavery  of  that  attendance  ? 

Is  gratitude  no  affedion  of  the  human  breait,  or  is 
that  a  word  merely  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  fatisfadlion  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  defire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  abfence  or  death  Ihould  prevent  us  from 
all  participation  in  it?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
prefent,  but  our  affedion  and  regard  to  him? 

Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  are  marks  of 
a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  qo 
real  intereft  binds  us  to  the  objedl.  And  how  an 
imaginary  intereft,  known  and  avowed  for  fuch,  can 
be  the  origin  of  any  pallion  or  emotion,  feems  diffi** 
cult  to  explain.  No  fatisfadory  hypothefis  of  this 
kind  has  yet  been  difcovered ;  nor  is  there  the  finallefl: 
probability,  that  the  future  iriduftry  of  men  will  ever 
be  attended  with  more  favourable  fuccefs. 

But  farther,  if  we  confider  rightly  of  the  matter^ 
we  fhall  find,  that  the  hypothefis,  which  allows  of  a 
difinterefted  benevolence  diftinft  from  felf-love,  has 
really  more  fimplicity  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to 
refolve  all  friendfliip  and  humanity  into  this'latter 
principle.  There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites,  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one,  which  neceffarily  precede 
all  fenfual  enjoyment,  and  carry  us  direftly  to  feek 
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pofleflion  of  the  objed.    Thus  hunger  and  t  !urft  have 
eating  and  dlrinking  for  their  end ;  and  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  thefe  {>titnary  appetites  arifes  a  pleafure  which 
may  become  theobjedlof  anotherfpeciesof  defireorin* 
cUnation  that  is  fecondary and  interefted.  In  the  fame 
manner,  there  are  mental  paflions  by  which  we  axe 
impelled  immediMely  to  feek  particular  objeds,  fuch 
as  fame,  in  pcfwer,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard 
to  interell;  and  when  thefe  objects  are  attained,  a 
plcufing  enjoyment  enfues  ad  the  confequence  of  our 
indulged  aifeAions.     Nature  muft,  by  the  internal 
frame  and  conftitution  of  the  mind,  give  an  original 
propenUty  to  fame,  ere  we  can  reap  any  pleafure  from 
that  acquiiition,  or  purfue  it  from  motives  of  felfJove, 
and  a  deli  re  of  happinefs.    If  I  have  no  vanity,  I 
take  no  delight  in  praife :  If  I  be  void  of  ambition, 
power  gives  me  no  enjoyment :   If  I  be  not  angry, 
the  punifhmcnt  of  an  adverfary  is  totally  indifferent 
to  me.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  there  is  a  paifion  which 
points  immediately  to  the  objed,  and  conftitutes  it 
our  good  or  happinefs ;  as  there  are  other  fecondary 
(^nflions  which  afterwards  arife,  and  purfue  it  as  a 

Kurt  of  our  happinefs,  when  once  it  is  conftituted  fuch 
y  our  original  affedions.  Were  there  no  appetite  of 
any  kind  antecedent  to  felf-love,  that  propenfity  could 
fcnrcely  ever  exert  itfelf ;  becaufe  we  fhould,  in  that 
cafe,  have  felt  few  and  flender  pains  or  pleafures,  and 
have  little  mifery  or  happinefs  to  avoid  or  to  purfue. 
Now  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  this 
may  likewifc  be  the  cafe  with  benevolence  and  firiend* 
fhip,  and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  out  temper, 
we  may  feel  a  delire  of  another's  happinefs  or  good, 
which,  by  means  of  that  affeftion,  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  purfued  from  the  combined 
jnotives  of  benevolence  and  felf-enjoyment?  Who 
fees  not  that  vengeance,  from  the  force  alone  of  paf- 
fion,  may  be  fo  eagerly  purfued  as  to  make  us  know- 
ingly neglect  every  confideration  of  eafe,  intereft,  or 
faiety  ?  and,  like  fome  vindidtive  aiiimals,  infufe  our 
z  very 
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very  fouls  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy*  ?  And 
what  a  malignant  philofophy  mull  it  be,  that  will  not 
allow  to  humanity  and  friendfhip  the  feme  privileges 
which  are  indifputably  granted  to  the  darker  paifions 
of  enmity  and  refentment?  Such  a  philofophy  is  more 
like  a  fatire  than  a  true  delineation  or  defcription  <rif 
human  nature ;  and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for 
paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one 
for  any  ferious  argument  or  reafoning. 
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6oM£  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  With  regard  to 

Justice. 

THE  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  fome 
more  particular  explication  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  Juftice,  and  to  mark  fome  differences  be* 
tw^cn  it  and  the  other  virtues. 

The  focial  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
exert  their  influence  immediately,  by  a  dired  tend- 
ency or  inftindt,  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the 
fimple  objedt,  moving  tl^e  affeiflions,  and  comprehends 
not  any  fcheme  or  fyftem,  nor  the  confe^uences  re- 
fulting  from  the  concurrence,  imitation,  or  example^ 
of  others.  A  parent  flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child  ; 
tranfported  by  that  natural  fympathy  which  adluate^ 
him,  and  which  aflfords  no  leifure  to  refledl  on  the 
fentiments  or  condud  of  the  reft  of  mankind  in  like 
circumftances.   A  generous  man  cheerfully  embraces 

X  3     '  m 
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Ml  opportunity  of  ferving  his  friend ;  becaufe  bd  then 
feels  himfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent 
affedions,  nor  is  he  concerned  whether,  any  othey 
perfon  in  the  univerfe  were  ever  before  adluated  by 
fuch  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove 
their  influence.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fqcial  p^ons 
have  in  view  a  lirigle. individual  object  and  purfuc 
the  fafety  or  happinefs  alone  of  the  perfon  loved  and 
efteemed.  With  this  they  ace  fatisfied :  In  thi^  tl^ey 
acquiefce.  And  as  the  good  refulting  from  their  be- 
nign influence,  is  in  itfelf  complete  and  entire,  it 
ahb  excites  the  moral  fentiment  of  approbation,  with- 
out any  refledlion  on  farther  confequences,  and  with- 
out any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or, 
imitation  of  the  other  meipber^  of  fociety.  On  the 
contrary,  were  the  generous  friend  or  diiinterefled 
patriot  to  Hand  alone  in  the  praftice  of  beneficence  ; 
this  would  rather  inhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  ^d 
join  the  praife  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more 
exalted  merits. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  focial  virtues  of 
juftice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  ufcfiil,  or  indeed 
abfolutely  neceflary,  to  the  well-being  of  mankind : 
But  the  benefit,  refulting  from  them,  is  not  the  con- 
fequence  of  every  individual  fingle  a6t;  but  arifes 
from  the  whole  fcheme  or  fyftem,  concurred  in  by 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  fociety.  General 
peace  and  order  are  the  attendants  of  juftice,  or  a 
general  abftinence  from  the  pofleflions  of  others :  But 
a  particular  regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  in- 
dividual citizen  may  frequently,  confidered  i^i  itfelf, 
be  productive  of  pernicious  confequences.  The  re- 
fult  of  the  individual  adls  is  here,  in  many  inftances, 
diredlly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  aftions ; 
and  the  former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while  the 
latter  is,  to  the  higheft  degree,  advantageous.  Riches, 
inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the 
inftrument  of  mifchief.  The  right  of  fuccelfion  may, 
in  one  inftance,  be  hurtful.    Its  benefit  arifes  only 

from 
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fix)m  the  obfervance  of  the  general  rule ;  and  it  is 
fufficienty  if  compenfation  be  thereby  made  for  all 
the  ills  and  inconveniences  which  flow  from  particu- 
lar charaders  and  fituations. 

Cyrus,  young  and  unexperienced,  confidered  only 
the  individual  cafe  before  him,  and  refleded  on  a 
limited  fitnefs  and  convenience,  when  he  aifigned 
the  long  coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  fhort  coat  to 
the  other  of  fmaller  fize.  His  governor  inftruded 
him  better ;  while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views 
and  confequencc|s,  and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  ge- 
neral, inflexible  rules,  neceflTary  |;o  fupport  general 
peace  and  order  in  fpciety. 

The  happinefs  and  prqfperity  of  mankind,  arifing 
from  the  focial  virtue  of  bi^nevolence  and  its  fubdi* 
vifions,  may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many 
hands';  which  dill  rifes  by  each  fl:one  that  is  heaped 
upon  it,  and  receives  increafe  proportional  to  the 
diligence  and  care  of  each  workman.  The  fame 
happinefs,  raifed  by  the  focial  virtufs  of  juftice  and 
its  fubdiviiions,  may  he  cpmpared  to  the  building  of 
a  vault,  where  each  individual  ftone  would,  of  itfelf, 
fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  the  whole  fabric  fupported 
but  by  the  mutual  alQftaQce  and  combination  of  its 
correfponding  parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property, 
as  well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  apd  regard  alone 
fome  eflential  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  without  ta- 
king into  confideration  the  charaders,  lituations, 
and  connexions  of  the  perfon  concerned,  or  any 
particular  confequences  which  may  refult  from  the 
determination  of  thefe  laws,  in  any  particular  cafe 
which  offers.  They  deprive,  without  fcruple,  a 
beneficent  man  of  all  his  pofleflions,  if  acquired  by 
miftake,  without  a  good  title ;  in  order  to  beftow 
them  on  a  felfifh  mifer,  who  has  already  heaped  up 
Immenfe  ftores  of  fuperfluous  riches.  Public  utility 
requires,  that  property  fhould  be  regulated  by  gc-. 
•Bcral  inflexible  rules  J  and  though  fuch  rules  are  adept- 
s' 4      .  €:4 
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ed  as  bed  ferve  the  fume  en4  of  public  utility,  it  is 
impoffible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hard^' 
{hips,  or  make  beneficial  conTequences  refult  from 
every  individual  cafe.  It  is  fufficient,  if  the  whole 
plan  or  fcheme  be  neceQary  to  the  fupport  of  civil 
fociety,  and  if  the  balance  of  good,  -in  the  main,  do 
thereby  preponderate  much  abovie  diat  of  evil.  Even 
the  general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  though  planned  by 
infinite  wifdom,  cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconve- 
nience in  every  particular' operation.         '   • 

It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome,  that  juftice  arifes 
from  HUMAN  CONVENTIONS,  and  proceeds 
from  the  voluntary  choice,  ^cbnfent,  or  combinatioi) 
of  mankind.' '  If  by  corrvention  be  here  meant  a  pro^ 
mfe  (^hich  is  )he  mod  Ufual  fenfe  of  the  word),  no- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  pofitioril  The 
obfervahce  of  promifes  is  itfelf  one  or  the  moft  coii- 
fiderable  parts  of  juftice ;  and  we  are  not  furely  bound 
to  keep  our  word,  becaufe  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it.  But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  fenfe 
of  common  intereft;  which  fenfe  each  man  feels  in 
his  own  breaft,  which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows,  aiid 
which  carries  him',  in  concurrence  with  others,  into 
a  general  plan  or  fyftem  of  adions,  which  tends  to 
public  utility;  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  this  fenfe,' 
juftice  arifes  from  human  conventions. '  Tor  if  it  be 
allowed  (what  is,  indcied,  evident),  that  the  particu- 
lar confequcnces  of  a  particular  ad  of  juftice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals;  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  liiuft  have 
an  eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  fyftem,  tod  muft  expeft 
the  concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  fame  condudt 
and  behaviour.  Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  th6 
confequcnces  of  each  ad  of  his  own,  his  benevolence 
kiid  humanity,  as  well  as  his  felf-love,  might  often 
prefcribe  to  him  ineafures  of  conduft  Tery  different 
from  thofe  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ftf  id  rules  of 
tight  and  juftice. 

Thus  two  nien  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common 
convention,  for  common  intereft,  without  any  pro- 

mife 
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jnife  or  contrad :  Thti^  gold  and  filver  are  iQade  the 
meafures  of  exchange;  thus  fpeech  and  words  and 
language  are  fixed,  by  human  convention  and  agree- 
ment. Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more 
perfons,  if  all  perform  their  part ;  but  what  lofes  all 
advantage,  if  only  one  perform,  can  arifefromnoodicf 
principle.  Theie  would  otherwife  be  no  motive  for 
any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that  fcheme  of  condudi*. 

The  word  natural^  is  commonly  taken  in  fo  many 
fenfes,  and  is  of  fo  loofe  a  fignificatiop,  that  it  feems  , 
vain  to  difpute  whether  juftice  be  natural  or  not*    If  \ 
felf-love,  if  benevolence,  be  natural  to  man ;  if  tea--  ; 
ion  and  forethought  be  alfo  natural;  then  may  tlie 
fame  epithet  be  applied  to  juftice,  order,  fidelity,  : 
property,  fociety.     Mens  inclination,  their  neceifi* 
ties,  lead  them  to  combine ;  tlieir  underftanding  and 
experience  tell  them,  that  this  combination  is  im^ 
poflible,  where  each  governs  hjmfelf  by  no  rule,  an<| 
pays  no  regard  to  the  pofleffions  of  others :  And  from 
thefe  paflions  and  refle£t)ons  conjoined^  as  foon  as 
we  obferve  like  paffions  and  re9edioi}s  in  others,  the 
lentiment  of  juftice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infaU 
Jibly  and  certainly  had  place,  to  Ibme  degree  or  other, 
in  every  individual  of  the  human  fpecies.    In  fo  fa* 
gacious  an  animal,  what  neceflarily  arifes  from  the 
exertion  of  his  intelledual  facilities,  niay  juftly  b^       v^*^' 
efteemed  natural  f. 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  con- 
ftant  endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitranr  and 
partial  from  the  decifton  of  property,  and  to  fix  the 
fentence  of  judges  by  fuch  geqeral  views  and  confi- 
derations,  as  inay  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the 
fociety.  For  befides,  tb^t  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  accuftom  the  bench,  even  in  the 
imalleft  inftance,  to  regard  private  friendfhip  or  en- 
mity ;  it  is  certain,  that  men,  where  they  imagine 
that  there  was  no  other  reafon  for  the  preference  of 
their  adverfary  but  perfonal  favour,  are  apt  to  enter- 
tain the  ftrongeft  ill-wiU  agaiiift  the  magiftrates  and 

judges. 
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Judges.  When  natural  reafon,  therefore,  points  out 
no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by  which  a  contro- 
verfy  of  property  can  be  decided,  pofitive  laws  are 
often  framed  to  fupply  its  place,  and  dired  the  pro- 
cedure of  all  courts  of  judicature.  Where  thefe  two 
fell;  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called  for ; 
and  a  former  decifion,  though  given  itfelf  without 
any  fufficient  reafon,  juftly  becomes  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  a  new  decifion.  If  direft  laws  and  pre- 
cedents  be  wanting,  imperfeft  and  indireft  ones 
are  brought  in  aid;  and  the  controverted  cafe 
is  ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reafonings 
and  comparifons,  and  fimilitudes  and  correfponden- 
ccs,  which  are  often  more  fanciful  than  real.  In 
general,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  jurifprudence 
IS,  in  this  refpeft,  different  from  all  the  fciences ; 
and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  queftions,  there  cannot 
properly  be  faid  to  be  truth  or  falfehood  on  either 
fide.  If  one  pleader  bring  the  cafe  under  any  for- 
mer law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy  or  com- 
parifon ;  the  oppofite  pleader  is  not  at  a  lofs  to  find 
an  oppofite  analogy  or  comparifon :  And  the  prefer- 
ence given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on 
tafte  and  imagination  than  on  any  folid  argument. 
Public  utility  is  the  general  objed  of  all  courts  of  ju- 
dicature; and  this  utility  too  requires  a  ftable  rule  in 
all  controverfies :  But  where  feveral  rules,  nearly 
equal  and  indifferent,  prefent  themfelves,  it  is  a  very 
flight  turn  of  thought  which  fixes  the  decifion  in 
favour  of  either  party  ^. 

We  may  juft  obferve,  before  we  conclude  this  fub- 
jeft,  that,  after  the  laws  of  juftice  are  fixed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardfhip,  the  harm, 
which  refult  to  any  individual  from  a  violation  of 
them,  enter  very  much  into  confideration,  and  are  a 
great  fource  of  that  univerfal  blame  which  attends 
.every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the  laws  of  fociety, 
this  coat,  this  horfe,  is  mine,  and  ou^bt  to  remain 
perpetually  in  my  poffeflion :  I  reckon  on  the  fecure 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment  of  it:  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  difap^ 
point  my  expedations,  and  doubly  4iQ>leare  me,  and 
offend  every  byftandpr.  It  is  a  public  wrong,  fo 
fer  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated:  It  is  a  private 
harm,  fo  far  as  an  individual  is  injured.  And  thougl^ 
the  fecond  confideration  could  have  no  place,  were 
not  the  former  previoufly  eftabliihed ;  for  otherwife 
the  diftindtion  of  mine  and  thitue  would  be  unkqown 
in  focjety :  Yet  there  is  po  queftion,  but  the  regard 
to  general  good  i^  much  enforced  by  the  refpeift  to 
particular.  What  injures  (he  community,  without 
hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought 
of.  But  where  the  greateft  public  wrong  is  alfp 
conjoined  with  a  confiderable  private  one,  no  won- 
der the  highefl  difapprobation  attends  fo  iniquitous 
^  behaviourf 
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Of  SOME  Verbal  DispuTJEs, 


NO T HING  is  more  ufual  than  for  philofopher^ 
to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians, 
and  to  engage  in  difputes  of  words,  while  they  ima- 
gine, that  they  are  handling  controverfies  of  the  deep- 
eft  importance  and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid 
altercations,  fo  frivolous  and  endlefs,  that  I  endea* 
voured  to  ftate  with  the  utmoft  caution  the  objedl  of 
our  prefent  enquiry ;  and  propofed  limply  to  colled, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  lift  of  thofe  mental  qualities  which 
are  the  objed  of  love  or  efteem,  and  form  a  ^art.  of 
perfonal  merit ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalogue 
of  thofe  qualities  which  are  the  objeft  of  cenfur^  or 

3  reproach. 
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reproadiy  and  \^hich  detradl  from  the  charader  of 
theperfon  poffeflcd  of  them  j  fubjoining  fome  reflec- 
tions concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  fentimtots  of 
praife  or  blame.  On  all  occafions,  where  there  might 
arife  the  lead  hefitation,  I  avoided  the  terms  virtue 
and  vicci  becaufe  fome  of  thofe  qualities,  which  I 
elafied  among  the  objedls  of  praife,  receive,  in  the 
English  language,  the  appellation  of  taletUs^  rather 
than  of  virtues ;  as  fome  of  the  blameable  or  cenfurable 
qualities  are  often  called  defeds^  rathej:  than  vices. 
It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that,  before  we 
conclude  this  moral  enquiry,  we  fhould  exaftly  fe- 
parate  the  one  from  the  other ;  fhould  mark  the  pre- 
cife  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  de- 
feats ;  and  (hould  explain  the  reafon  and  origin  of 
that  diftin6tion.  But  in  order  to  excufe  myfelf  from 
this  undertaking,  which  would,  at  laft,  prove  only 
a  grammatical  enquiry,  I  (hall  fubjoin  the  four  fol- 
lowing refledlions,  which  fhall  contain  all  that  I  in? 
tend  to  fay  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

Fifftt  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English,  or  any 
other  modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exadly 
fixed  between  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  deifeds ; 
or  that  a  precife  definition  can  be  giyen  of  the  one  as 
contradiftinguiihed  from  the  other.  Were  we  to 
fay,  for  inftance,  that  the  efteemable  qualities  alone, 
which  are  voluntary,  are  intitled  to  the  appellation 
of  virtues,  we  fhould  foon  recolleft  the  qualities  of 
courage,  equanimity,  patience,  felf-command,  with 
many  others,  which  almofl  every  language  clafles 
under  this  appellation,  though  they  depend  little  or 
not  at  all  on  our  choice.  Should  we  affirm,  that  the 
qualities  alone,  which  prompt  us  to  aft  our  part  in 
fociety,  are  intitled  to  that  honourable  diflindtion ; 
it  mufl  immediately  occur,  that  thefe  afe  indeed  the 
mofl  valuable  qualities,  and  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  yirm/ virtues;  but  that  this  very  epithet 
fuppofes,  that  there  are  alfo  virtues  of  another  fpe- 
cies.     Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  difUnftion  between 
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intetteSlual  and  moral  endowments,  and  affinn  the 
laft  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtifes,  becaufe 
they  alone  lead  to  action ;  we  fhould  find,  that  ma« 
ny  of  thofe  qualities,  ufually  called  intelledual  vir^ 
tues,  fuch  as  prudence,  penetration,  difcfernmeilt^ 
difcretion,  had  alfo  a  confiderable  influence  on  con-* 
dudt.  The  diftin^on  between  the  heart  and  ih6 
head  may  alfo  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  the  firft 
may  be  defined  fuch  as  in  their  immediate  exertioxi 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  fentiment ;  and 
thefe  alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues:  but 
induftry,  frugality,  temperance,  fecrecy,  perfeve- 
rance,  and  many  other  laudable  powers  or  habits, 
generally  ftyled  virtues,  are  exerted  without  any  im- 
mediate fentiment  in  the  perfon  pofleiTed  of  them  } 
and  are  only  known  to  hun  by  their  effects.  It  is 
fortunate,  amidft  all  this  feeming  perplexity,  that 
the  queftion,  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  pofiibly 
be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philoibphical  dif* 
courfe,  needs  not  enter  into  all  thefe  caprices  of  lan^ 
guage,  which  are  fo  variable  in  different  dialeds^ 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  fame  dialed.  But  oii 
the  whole,  it  feems  to  me,  that  though  it  is  always, 
allowed,  that  there  are  virtues  of  many  different 
kinds,  yet  when  a  man  is  called  virtuous,  or  is  de* 
nominated  a  man  of  virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his 
focial  qualities,  which  are  indeed  the  moil  valuable. 
It  is  at  the  fame  time  certain,  that  any  remarkable 
defedt  in  course,  temperance,  oeconomy,  induftry^ 
underftanding,  dignity  of  mind,  would  bereave  even 
a  very  good-natured,  honefl  man  of  this  honourabki 
appellation.  Who  did  ever  fay,  except  by  way  of 
irony,  that  fuch  a  one  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  but 
an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  fecondly^  it  is  no  wonder^  that  languages 
Ihould  not  be  very  precife  in  marking  the  bounda- 
ries between  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defeats ; 
iince  there  i^  fo  little  diflin&ion  made  in  our  internal 
eflimation  of  them*     It  feems  indeed  certain,  that 

the 
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the  fentiment  of  confcious  worthy  the  fdf-fatisfk^Ori 
proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man's  own  condud 
and  charader ;  it  feems  certain,  I  fay,  that  this  fen- 
timent,   which,   though  the  moft  common  of  all 
others,  has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  *,  arifes 
from  the  endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity^  as  well  as  from  any  other 
mental  excellencies.    Who,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  deeply  mortified  with  refleding  on  his  own  folly 
and  diflblutenefs,   and  feels  not  a  fecret  fling  or 
c^ompundtion,    whenever  his  memory  prefents  any 
paft  occurrence  inhere  he  behaved  with  ftupidity 
or  ill-manners  ?    No  time  can  efface  the  cruel  ideas 
of  a  man's  own  foolifh  condudt^  or  of  affronts  which 
cowardide  or  impudence  has  brought  upon  him. 
Th^y  ftill  haunt  his  folitary  hours,  damp  his  moll 
afpiriiig  thoughts,  and  Ihow  him,  even  to  himfelf, 
in  the  moft  contemptible  and  moft  odious  colours 
imaginable. 

What  is  there  too  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  fuch  blunders,  infirmities,  and 
meannefles,  or  more  dread  to  have  expofed  by  rail- 
lery and  fatire  ?     And  is  not  the  chief  objed  of  vani- 
ty, our  bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding, 
our  eloquence  or  addrefs^  our  tafte  or  abilities? 
Thefe  we  difplay  with  care,  if  not  with  oftentation  ; 
and  we  commonly  fliow  more  ambition  of  excelling 
in  them,  than  even  in  the  fecial  virtues  themfelves, 
which  are,  in  reality,  of  fuch  fuperior  excellence. 
Good  nature  and  honefty,  efpecially  the  latter,  arc 
fo  indifpenfably  required,  that  though  the  greatcft 
cenfure  attends  any  violation  of  thefe  duties,  no  e- 
ininent  praife  follows  fuch  common  inftances  of  them^ 
as  feem  eflcntial  to  the  fupport  of  human  fociety. 
And  hence  the  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  why,  though 
men  often  extol  fo  liberally  the  qualities  of  their 
heart,  they  are  fliy  in  commending  the  endowments 
of  their  head :  becaufe  the  latter  virtues,  being  fup- 
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pofed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  dbfervcd  to 
be  the  more  ufual  objeds  of  pride  and  felf-conceit ; 
and  when  boafled  of,  beget  a  ilrong  fufpicion  of 
thefe  fentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  you  hurt  ft  man's  charac-^  * 
ter  moil  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward  ;  and 
whether  a  beallly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  o- 
dious  and  contemptible,  as  a  felfiih,  ungenerous  mi- 
fer.  Give  me  my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for 
my  own  happinefs  and  felf-enjoyment,  have  a  friend- 
ly, humane  heart,  than  poflefs  all  the  other  virtues 
of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united :  But  I  would 
rather  pafs  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  ex- 
teniive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and  fliould 
thence  expert  ilronger  inftances  of  general  applaufe 
and  admiration.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in 
life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with  in  company, 
the  eileem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  thefe 
advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good  fenfe  and 
judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  charadler. 
Had  a  man  the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  and 
were  the  fartheit  removed  from  all  injuftice  and  vio- 
lence, he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himfelf  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  Ihare,  at  leaft, 
of  parts  and  underilanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dilpute  about?  if 
fenfe  and  courage,  temperance  and  induftry,  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  confefledly  form  a  confiderable  part 
oi  perfonal  merit ;  if  a  man,  poffefled  of  thefe  quali- 
ties, is  both  better  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  better 
intitled  to  the  good-will,  efteem,  and  fervices  of 
others,  than  one  entirely  deftitute  of  them ;  if,  in 
fliort,  the  fentiments  are  fimilar,  which  arife  from 
thefe  endowments  and  from  the  focial  virtues;  is 
there  any  reafon  for  being  fo  extremely  fcrupulous 
about  a  word^  or  difputing  whether  they  be  intitled 
to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be 
pretended,  that  the  fentiment  of  approbation,  which 
thofe  accompliftiments  produce,  belides  its  being  in- 
ferior. 
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ferioTf  is  alfo  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  nU 
tends  the  yinues  of  juftice  and  humanity.  But  this 
tooDB  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  ranking  them  entirely 
under  different  clafles  and  appellations.  The  charac- 
ter of  Cjesajl  tod  that  of  Cato^  as  drawn  by  Sal- 
ttrsT,  are  both  of  them  virtuous^  in  the  ftrideft  and 
mofk  limited  fenfe  of  the  word;  but  in  a  different 
IMJ :  Nor  are  the  fimtiments  entirely  the  fame  which 
orife  from  thenu  The  one  produces  lore ;  the  other^ 
efteem:  The  one  is  amiable}  the  other  awful:  We 
Ihould  wifli  to  meet  the  one  charader  in  a  friend ; 
the  odier  we  ihould  be  ambitious  of  in  ourfelves. 
In  like  manner^  the  approbation  which  attends  tem-» 
feraace  or  induftiy  or  frugality,  may  be  fomewhat 
OiflSntat  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the  focial  virtues^ 
without  making  them  entirely  of  a  different  Ipedes. 
Andy  indeed,  we  may  obferre^  that  thefe  endow^ 
meoEls,  more  than  the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all 
ti  them,  the  iame  kind  of  approbation.  Good  fenfii 
and  genios  beget  efteem  and  regard :  Wit  and  hu- 
knour  ekcite  love  and  affedlion"*. 

Moil  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  piv^ 
meditation,  affent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and 
judicious  poeti 

Virtue  (for  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  fenfe  and  fpirit  with  humanity  f. 

What  pretenfions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  affift^ 
ance  or  good  offices,  who  has  dillipated  his  wealth 
in  profufe  cxpences,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  pro« 
jeds,  diffolute  pleafures,  or  extravagant  gaming? 
Thefe  vices  (for  we  fcruple  not  to  call  thein  fuch) 
Bring  mifery  unpitied,  and  contempt  on  every  one 
oddided  to  them. 

AcHjfeus,  a  wife  and  prudent  p1rinc6,  fell  into  a 
fatal  fnare,  which  cofl  him  his  crown  and  life,  after 
having  lifed  every  reafonablc  precaution  to.  guard 
himfelf  againft  it.     On  that  account,  fays  the  hifto- 

rlan, 
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rian,  he  is  a  juft  objed:  of  regard  and  compaffion ; 
his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and  contempt*. 

The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence 
of  PoMPEY,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  ap- 
peared fuch  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite 
palled  his  friendfhip  towards  that  great  man.  In  the 
fame  manner^  fays  he,  as  want  of  cleanlinefs^  decency^ 
or  difcretion  in  a  miflrefs  are  found  to  alienate  our  of-* 
fe£lions.  For  he  fo  exprefles  himfelf,  where  he  talks, 
not  in  the  charafter  of  a  philofopher,  but  in  that  of 
a  flatefman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend 
AxTicusf. 

But  the  fame  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  an- 
cient moralifts,  when  he  reafons  as  a  philofopher, 
enlarges  very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  compre- 
hends every*  laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the 
mind  under  tl^at  honourable  appellation.  This  leads 
to  the  third  refleftion  which  we  propofed  to  make, 
to  wit,  that  the  ancient  moralifts,  the  beft  models, 
made  no  material  diftindion  among  the  different 
fpecies  of  mental  endowments  and  defedls,  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
and  made  them  indifcriminately  the  objeft  of  their 
moral  reafonings.  The^r/zJ^/K-^explainedin  Cicero's 
Offices\^  is  that  fagacity,  which  leads  to  the  difco- 
very  of  truth,  and  preferves  us  from  error  and  mif- 
take.  Magnanimity^  temperance^  decency^  are  there 
alfo  at  large  difcourfed  of.  And  as  that  eloquent 
moralift  followed  the  common  received  divifion  of 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  fociul  duties  form  but 
one   head   in  the  general  diftribution  of  his  fub- 

je«a  ||. 

We  need  only  perufe  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aris- 
totle's Etihcs  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  cou- 
rage, temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  mo- 

VoL-  II.  Y  defty, 

*  PoLYBius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. 

f  Lib.  ix.  epifl.  i  o.  If.  Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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defly,  prudence,  and  a  manly  opennefs,  among  the 
virtues,  as  well  as  juftice  and  fri'endfhip. 

To  fujiain  and  to  abjlain^  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  fome  of  the  ancients  a  fummary 
comprehenfion  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  fcarcely  ever  mentioned  the  fenti- 
ment  of  humanity  and  compaflion,  but  in  order  to 
put  his  difciple?  on  their  guard  againft  it.  The  vir- 
tue of  the  Stoics  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  a  firm  tem- 
per and  a  found  underftanding.  With  them,  as 
with  Solomon  and  the  eaftem  moralifts,  folly  and^ 
wifdom  are  equivalent  to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praife  thee,  fays  David*,  when  thou  doll 
well  unto  thyfclf.  I  hate  a  wife  man,  fays  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wife  to  himfelf f . 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  fyftems  in  his 
philofophy  than  in  his  hiftory.  Where  he  compares 
the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  feirly  fets 
in  oppofition  all  their  blemifties  and  accomplifhments 
of  whatever  kind,  and  omits  nothing  confiderable, 
which  can  either  deprefs  or  exalt  their  charadlers. 
His  moral  difcourfes  contain  the  fame  free  and  natural 
cenfufe  of  men  and  manners. 

The  charafter  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  f , 
is  efteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent 
virtues.  Never  was  there  a  genius,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
more  equally  for  thofe  oppofite  offices  of  commanding 
and  obeying ;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to'deter- 
mine  whether  he  rendered  himfelf  dearer  to  the  ge- 
neral or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal 
entruft  more  willingly  the  conduft  of  any  dangerous 
enterprize ;  under  none  did  the  foldiers  difcover  more 
courage  and  confidence.  Great  boldnefs  in  facing 
danger,  great  prudence  in  the  midft  of  it.  No  labour 
could  fatigue  his  body  or  fubdue  his  mind.  Cold 
and  heat  were  indifferent  to  him:    Meat  and  drink 

he 
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ht  fought  as  fupplies  to  the  necei&ties  of  nature,  not 
as  gratifications  of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Waking 
or  reft  he  ufed  indifcriminately  by  night  or  by  day. 

^Thefe  great  VIRTUES  were  balanced  by  great 

VICES :  Inhuman  cruelty ;  perfidy  more  thzn punicj 
no  truth,  no  faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promifes,  ot 
religion. 

The  charader  of  Alexander,  the  Sixth,  to  be 
found  in  Guicciakdin*,  is  pretty  fimilar,  but  juiler; 
and  is  a  proof,  that  even  the  modems,  where  they 
fpeak  naurally,  hold  the  fame  language  with  the 
ancients.  In  this  pope,  fays  he,  there  was  a  fingu- 
lar  capacity  and  judgment :  Admirable  prudence ;  a 
wonderful  talent  of  perfuafion ;  and  in  all  momentout 
enterprizes,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  incredible. 
But  thefe  virtues  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by 
his  vices  y  no  faith,  no  religion,  infatiable  avarice^ 
exorbitant  ambition,  and  a  more  than  barbarous 
cruelty. 

PoLYBiusf,  reprehending  TiM-ffius  for  his  par- 
tiality againft  Agathocles,  whom  he  himfelf  allows 
to  be  the  mod  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  fays : 
If  he  took  refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  aflerted  by  that 
hiflorian,  flying  the  dirt  and  fmoke  and  toil  of  his 
former  profeffion  of  a  potter ;  and  if  proceeding  from 
fuch  flender  beginnings,  he  became  mailer,  in  a  littl^- 
time,  of  all  Sicily;  brought  the  Carthaoiniant 
ftate  into  the  utmoil  danger ;  and  at  laft  died  in  old 
age,  and  in  pofleflion  of  fovereign  dignity:  Mull  he 
not  be  allowed  fomething  prodigious  and  extraordi* 
nary,  and  to  have  poffefled  great  talents  and  capacity 
for  bufinefs  and  adion?  His  hiftorian,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  have  alone  related  what  tended  to  his  re- 
proach and  infamy ;  but  alfo  what  might  redound  to 
his  PRAISE  and  HONOUR. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  diftindion  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the 
ancientsinthe  moral  reafonings  j  where  they  frequent- 

Y  2  ly 
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Ij  treated  the  queftion  as  very  doubtfoI»  wUetbit 
virtue  could  be  ta%gbt  or  not*  f  They  juftly  confidered, 
that  cowardice^  meanne&y  levity,  anxiety,  impa- 
tience, folly,  and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind, 
might  appear  ridiculous  and  deformed,  contemptible 
and  odious,  though  independent  of  the  wilL  Nor 
could  it  be  fuppofed,  at  all  times,  in  every  man's 
power  to  attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of 
exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  thtfourtb  refledtion  which  I 
-  purpofed  to  make,  in  fuggefting  the  reafon,  why 
modem  philbfophers  have  often  followed  a  courie,  in 
their  moral  enquiries,  fo  different  from  that  of  the 
caneients.  In  latter  times,  philofophy  of  all  kinds, 
cipecially  ethics,  have  been  more  clofely  imited  witl^ 
theology  than  ever  they  were  obferved  to  be  among 
the  Heathens;  and  as  this  latter  fcience  admits  of  no 
terms  of  compofition,  but  bends  every  branch  of 
knowledge  to  its  own  purpofe,  without  much  regard 
to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiadBTed 
fentiments  of  the  mind,  hence  reafoning,  and  even 
language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natural  courfe, 
and  diftinAions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  eftabli- 
ihed,  where  the  difference  of  the  objeds  was,  in  a 
manner,  imperceptible,  Philofophers,  or  rather  di- 
vines under  that  difguife,  treating  all  morals,  as  on 
a  like  footing  with  ciyil  laws,  guarded  by  the  fanc- 
.  tions  of  reward  and  punilhment,  were  neceffarily  led 
to  render  this  circumftance,  of  voluntary  or  involun^ 
tarjy  the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.  Every 
one  may  employ  terms  in  what  fenfe  he  pleafes:  But 
this,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  allowed,  thaty^«/i- 
ments  are  every  day  experienced  of  blame  and  praife, 
•  which  have  objeds  beyond  the  dominion  of  the  will 
or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves  us,  if  not  as  mo- 

ralifts, 

*Vid.  Plato  in  Mbnonb,  Sbneca  de  otio  fap.  cap.  31.  So 
aUb  Horace,  Virtutem  do£irina  pmrety  natwranc  doneU  Epift.  lib»i. 
ep.  18.  iEscHiNEs  Soc&ATicus.  DiaU  i. 
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ralifts,  as  fpeculative  philofophers  at  leaft,  to  give 
fome  fatisfadory  theory  and  explication. 

A  blemilh,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  thefe  expref- 
fions  feem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  cenfure  and 
difapprobation;  which  are,  however,  all  of  them, 
at  the  bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpe- 
cies.  The  explication  of  one  will  eafily  lead  us  into 
ajuft  conception  of  the  others;  and  it  is  of  greater 
confequence  to  attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appel- 
lations. That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourfelves  is  confefled 
even  in  the  moft  vulgar  fyftem  of  morals  j  and  it  muft 
be  of  confequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that  which  we 
owe  to  fociety.  It  is  probable,  that  the  approbation, 
attending  the  obfervance  of  both,  is  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and  arifes  from  fimilar  principles;  whatever 
appellation  we  may  give  to  either  of  thefe  excellen-* 
cies. 


Y3 
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MY  ffiendy  Palamzbes,  who  is  as  great  a  ram* 
bier  in  his  prineipdes  as  in  his  perfon,  and 
who  has  run  over,  by  ftudy  and  travel,  almoft  everjr 
region  of  the  intelledual  and  material  world,  furpri*^ 
fed  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  nation,  with 
whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  pafled  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  life,  and  whom  h^  found,  in  the  main,  a 
people  extremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  faid  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude, 
whofe  inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many 
things,  particularly  in  morals,  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  ours.  When  1  came  among  them,  I  found 
that  I  muft  fubmit  to  double  pains  ;  firft  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to 
know  the  import  of  thofe  terms,  and  the  praife  or 
blame  attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  ex- 
plained to  me,  and  the  charafter  which  it  exprefled 
had  been  defcribed,  I  concluded,  that  fuch  an  epi- 
thet muft  neceflarily  be  the  greateft  reproach  in  the 
world ;  and  was  extremely  furprifed  to  find  one  in 
a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  perfon,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  ftrifteft  intimacy  and  friendfhip. 
•*  You  fancy,"  faid  I,  one  day  to  an  acquaintance, 
**  that  Changuis  is  your  mortal  enemy  :  I  love  to 
**  extinguifh  quarrels ;  and  I  muft  therefore  tell 
**  you,  that  I  heard  him  talk  of  you  in  the  moft  obli- 
•*  ging  manner.'*  But  to  my  great  aftonilhment, 
when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though  I  had 

both 
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both  remembered  and  underftood  theip  perfedly,  I 
found,  that  they  were  taken  for  the  moil  mortal  af- 
front, and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the 
breach  between  thefe  perfons  altogether  irrepar- 
able. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people 
fMi  a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately 
introduced  to  the  beft  coippany  j  and  being  defired 
by  Alcheic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of 
his  invitation  ^  as  I  found  him  univerfally  efteemed 
for  his  perfonal  merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every 
one  in  Fqurli  as  a  perfedl  cbarader. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amufement,  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  ferenade,  which  he  intended 
to  give  to  GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was 
extremely  enamoured;  and  I  foon  found  that  his 
tafte  was  not  Angular ;  For  we  met  many  of  his  ri- 
vals, who  had  come  on  the  fame  lerrand.  1  very  na- 
turally concluded,  that  this  miftrefs  of  his  mull  be 
one  of  the  fined  women  in  town ;  and  I  already  felf 
a  fecret  inclination  to  fee  her,  and  be  acquainted 
With  hen  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rife,  I  was 
much  furprifed  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midft  of 
the  univerfity  where  Gulki  lludied :  And  I  was 
fomewhat  afliamed  for  having  attendipd  my  friend  on 
fuch  an  errand, 

I  was  afterwards  told,  thaf  Alcheic- $  choice  of 
Gulki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good 
company  in  town ;  and  that  it  w  as  expeded,  while 
he  gratified  his  own  p^ffion,  he  would  perform  to 
that  young  man  the  fame  good  office  which  he  had 
.  himfelf  owed  to  Elcouf.  It  feems  Alcheic  had 
been  very  handfome  in  his  youth,  had  been  courted 
by  many  lovers ;  but  had  bellowed  his  favours  chief- 
ly on  the  fage  Elcouf  ;  to  whom  he  was  fuppofed 
to  owe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  allonifliing  progrefs 
\yhich  he  had  made  in  philofophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  ,me  fome  furprife,  that  Alcheic's  wife 

Y  4  (who 
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(who  by-thc-bye  happened  alfo  to  be  his  fitter)  was 
no  wife  fcandalized  at  this  fpecies  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  fame  time  I  difcovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  fecret  from  me  or  any  bo- 
dy) that  Alch£ic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide^ 
and  had  put  to  death  an  innocent  perfon,  the  mod 
nearly  connected  with  him,  and  whom  he  was 
bound  to  protedl  and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature 
and  hmnanity.  When  I  afked,  with  all  the  caution 
and  deference  imaginable,  what  was  his  motive  for 
this  adion  ?  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then 
fo  much  at  eafe  in  his  circumftances  as  he  is  at  pre^ 
fent,  and  that  he  had  adted,  in  that  particular^  by 
the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Ha\ing  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  fo  extremely  ce- 
lebrated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of 
acclamation  ;  and  only  aiked,  by  way  of  coriofity, 
as  a  ftranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  aftions  was 
moft  highly  applauded  ?  and  I  foon  found,  that  all 
fentiments  were  united  in  giving  the  preference  to 
the  oflaflination  of  Usbek.  l*his  Usbek  had  been 
to  the  laft  moment  Alcheig's  intimate  friend,  had 
laid  many  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  fa- 
ved  his  life  on  a  certain  occafion,  and  had  by  his  will, 
which  was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heit 
to  a  conliderable  part  of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it 
feems,  confpired  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more, 
moll  of  them  alio  Usbek's  friends;  and  falling  al- 
together on  that  unhappy  man,  when  he  was  not 
aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hundred  wounds, 
and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  paft  favours 
and  obligations.  Usbek,  faid  the  general  voice  of 
the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  qualities ;  his 
very  vices  were  Ihining,  magnificent,  and  generous: 
But  this  action  of  Alcheic's  fets  him  far  above  Us* 
bek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit ;  and  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  that  ever  perhaps  the  fun  fhone  upon. 

Anotherpart  of  Alcheic's  conducl,  which  I  alfo 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards 

Calish, 
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Calish,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  projeft  or 
undertaking  of  fome  importance.  Calish,  being  a 
paffionate  man,  gave  Alcheic  one  day  a  found  drub-^ 
bing  ;  which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  re- 
turn of  Calish's  good-humour,  kept  ftill  a  fair  cor* 
efpondence  with  him  ;  and  by  that  means  brought 
the  affair,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a  happy 
iflue,  and  gained  to  himfelf  immortal  honour  by  his 
remarkable  temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correfpond- 
ent  in  Fourli  ;  by  which  I  learn,  that,  fince  my 
departure,  Alcheic,  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  of 
health,  has  fairly  hanged  himfelf;  and  has  died  uni* 
verfally  regretted  and  applauded  in  that  country. 
So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  fays  each  Fourlian, 
could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  fo  noble  an 
end;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as 
by  all  his  other  aftions,  what  was  his  conftant  prin* 
ciple  during  his  life,  and  what  he  boafled  of  near 
his  laft  moments,  that  a  wife  man  is  fcarcely  inferior 
to  the  great  god  Vitzli.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
fupreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians. 

The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palame- 
DES,  are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  man- 
ners and  fociablenefs  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My 
friend  Alcheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  enter- 
tainment, compofed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philo- 
fophers  of  Fourli  ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mefs 
along  with  him  tojhe  place  where  we  alfembled.  I 
obferved  one  of  them  to  be  worfe  provided  than  the 
reft,  and  offered  him  a  ftiare  of  my  mefs,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  roafted  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but 
remark,  that  he  and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  fmi- 
led  at  my  fimplicity.  I  was  told,  that  Alcheic  had 
once  fo  much  intereft  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with 
them  to  eat  in  common,  and  that  he  had  made  ufe 
of  an  artifice  for  that  purpofe.  He  perfuadcd  thofe, 
whom  he  obferved  to  be  worjl  provided,  to  offer 
their  mefs  to  the  company  ;  after  which,  the  others, 

3  .  who 
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who  had  brought  more  delicate  fair^  were  afhamed 
not  to  make  the  fame  offer.  This  is  regarded  as  fo 
extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  fince,  as  I  learn, 
been  recorded  in  the  hiftoryof  Alch£ig's  life,  com« 
pofed  by  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  Fourli. 

Pray,  faid  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at 
Fourli,  did  you  alfo  learn  the  art  of  turning  your 
friends  into  ridicule,  by  telling  them  ftrange  ftories, 
and  then  laughing  at  them,  if  they  believed  you. 
I  afiure  you,  replied  he,  had  I  been  difpofed  to 'learn 
fuch  a  leffon,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more 
proper.  My  friend,  fo 'often  mentioned,  did  no- 
thing, from  morning  to  night,  but  Iheer,  and  ban* 
ter,  and  rally ;  and  you  could  fcarcely  ever  difUn- 
guifli  whether  he  were  in  jeft  or  eameft.  But  you 
diink,  then,  that  my  ftory  is  improbable ;  and  that 
I  have  ufed,  or  rather  abufed,  the  privilege  of  a 
traveller  ?  To  be  fure,  faid  I,  you  were  but  in  jeft. 
Suph  barbarous  and  favage  manners  are  not  only  in- 
compatible with  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  fuch 
as  you  faid  thefe  were,  but  are  fcarcely  compatible 
with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
of  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinambous. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not 
aware  that  you  are  fpe^ng  blafphemy,  and  are  a- 
bufing  your  favourites  the  Greeks,  efpecially  the 
Athenians,  whom  I  have  couched  all  along  under 
thefe  bizarre  names  I  employed.  If  you  confider  a- 
right,  there  is  not  one  ftroke  of  the  foregoing  charac- 
ter which  might  not  be  found  in  the  man  of  higheft  me- 
rit at  Athens,  without  diminifhing  in  the  leaft  from 
the  brightnefs  of  his  charafter.  The  amours  of  the 
Greeks,  their  marriages*,  and  the  expofing  of 
their  children,  cannot  but  ftrike  you  immediately. 
The  death  of  Usbek  is  an  exadl  counter-part  to  that 
of  Cesar. 

parallel 

•  The  laws  pf  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  fiflcr  by  the 
father.  Solon's  law  forbids  paederafly  to  flaves,  as  being  an  a^  cf 
too  great  dignity  for  fuch  mean  perfona. 
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AU  to  a  trifle,  faid  I,  interrupting  him :  You  did 
not  mention  that  Usbek  was  an  ufurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he ;  left  you  fhould  difcover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circum« 
fiance,  we  fhould  make  no  fcruple,  according  to  our 
fentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Bkutus  and 
Cassius  ungrateful  traitors  and  affaflins;  though  you 
know  that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  higheft  charaders 
of  all  antiquity ;  and  the  AxHSNiANb  erected  ftatues 
to  them,  which  they  placed  near  thofe^  of  Harmo- 
Dius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  deliverers.  And 
if  you  think  this  circumftance,  which  you  mention, 
fo  material  to  abfolve  thefe  patriots,  I  fliall  compen- 
fate  it  by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equal- 
ly aggravate  their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  fatal  purpofe,  they  all  fwore  fealty 
toCjESAR;  and  protefting  to  hold  his  perfon  ever 
&cred,  they  touched  the  altar  with  thofe  hands 
which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  deftrudion  *• 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applau- 
ded flory  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  tov. 
wards  Eurybiades  the  Spartan,  his  commanding 
officer,  who,  heated  by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to 
him  in  a  council  of  war  (the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had 
cudgelled  him),  Strike!  cries  the  Athenian,  Jlrike! 
but  bear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  fcholar  not  to  difcover  the  iro- 
nical Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  laft 
ftory  ;  and  you  will  certainly  obferve,  that  it  is  ex- 
adly  copied  from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only 
of  the  names  f .  And  I  think  1  have  fairly  made  it 
appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of  merit  might  be 
fuch  a  one  as  with  us  would  pafs  for  inceftuous,  a  par- 
ricide, an  aflaffin,  an  ungrateful,  perjured  traitor, 
and  fomething  elfe  too  abominable  to  be  named ;  not 
to  mention  his  rufticity  and  ill  manners.  And  hal- 
ving lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  en- 
tirely 

*  Appian.  BeD.  Civ.libwiii.  Suetonius  in  vita  Caesa&is. 
f  Mem.  Soc.  lib.  iu.  iub  fine. 
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tirely  fuitable :  he  might  conclude  the  fcene  by  a 
defperate  aft  of  felf-murder,  and  die  with  the  moft 
abfurd  blafphemies  in  his  mouth.  And  notwith- 
Handing  all  this,  he  fhall  have  ftatues,*  if  not  altars, 
erefted  to  his  memory ;  poems  and  orations  fhall  be 
compofed  in  his  praife ;  great  fefts  fhall  be  proud  of 
calling  themfelves  by  his  name ;  and  the  moft  diftant 
pofterity  (hall  blindly  continue  their  admiration : 
Though  were  fuch  a  one  to  arife  among  themfelves, 
they  would  juftly  regard  him  with  horror  and  exe- 
cration. 

I  might  have  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  arti- 
tifice.  You  feem  to  take  pleafure  in  this  topic :  and 
are  indeed  the  only  man  I  ever  knew,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely 
admire  them.  But  inftead  of  attacking  their  philo- 
fophy,  their  eloquence,  or  peetry,  the  ufual  fubjedls 
of  controverfy  between  us,  you  now  feem  to  impeach 
their  morals,  and  acciife  them  of  ignorance  in  a 
fcience,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opinion,  in 
which  they  are  not  furpaffed  by  the  modems.  Geo- 
metry, phyfics,  aftronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geo- 
graphy, navigation  ;  in  thefe  we  juftly  claim  the  fu- 
periority :  But  what  have  we  to  oppofe  to  their  mo- 
ralifts  ?  Your  reprefentation  of  things  is  fallacious. 
You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him 
defend  himfelf  by  his  own  maxims ;  and  then  pro- 
nounce. 

There  are  no  manners  fo  innocent  or  reafonablf , 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  ifmea- 
fured  by  a  ftandard  unknown  to  the  perfons ;  efpe- 
cially  if  you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  ag- 
gravating fome  cireumftances  and  extenuating  others, 
as  befts  fuits  the  purpofe  of  your  difcourfe.  All  thefe 
artifices  may  eafily  be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  in- 
form the  Athenians,  for  inftance,  that  there  was 
a  nation  in  which  adultery,  both  aftive  and  paffive, 

fo 
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fo  to  fpeaky  was.  in  the  higheft  vogue  and  efteem; 
in  which  every  man  of  education  chofe  for  his  mi- 
ftrefs  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his 
friend  and  companion ;  and  valued  himfelf  upon 
thefe  infamous  conquefts,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
feveral  times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wreftling  at 
the  Olympic  games :  in  which  every  man  alfo  took 
a  pride  in  his  tamenefs  and  facility  with  regard  to  his 
own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make  friends  or  gain  in- 
tereft  by  allowing  her  to  proftitute  her  charms  ;  and 
even,  without  any  fuch  motive,  gave  her  full  liber- 
ty and  indulgence :  I  aik  what  fentiments  the  Athe- 
nians would  entertain  of  fuch  a  people ;  they  who 
never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  con- 
junftion  with  robbery  and  poifoning  ?  Which  would 
they  admire  moft,  the  villany  or  the  meannefs  of 
fuch  a  condudl  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  fame  people  were  as  proud 
of  their  flavery  and  dependance  as  the  AxHWiriANS 
of  their  liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  ^re 
opprefled,  difgraced,  impoverilhed,  infulted,  orim- 
prifoned  by  the  tyrant,  he  would  ftill  regard  it  as 
the  higheft  merit  to  love,  ferve,  and  obey  him ;  and 
even  to  die  for  his  fmalleft  glory  or  fatisfadion. — 
Thefe  noble  Greeks  would  probably  afk  me,  whe- 
ther I  fpoke  of  a  human  fociety,  or  of  fome  inferior, 
fervile  fpecies  ? 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience, 
that  thefe  people,  however,  wanted  not  fpirit  and  bra- 
very. If  a  man,  fay  I,  though  their  intimate  friend, 
Ihould  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery 
againft  them,  nearly  approaching  any  of  thofe  wiUi 
which  your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  re- 
gale each  other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they 
never  can  forgive  him  but  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
felves;  they  oblige  him  immediately  to  run  them 
.  through  the  body,  or  be  himfelf  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  them,  fhould 
defire  them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the 
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throat  of  their  bofom  companion,  they  immediately 
obey,  and  think  themfelves  highly  obliged  and  ho- 
noured by  the  commiilion.  Thefe  are  their  maxims 
of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite  morality. 

But  though  fo  ready  to  draw  their  (word  agkinft 
their  friends  and  countrymen ;  no  difgrace^  no  in&- 
my,  no  pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  thefe  peo- 
ple to  turn  the  point  of  it  agdnft  their  own  bi^aft. 
A  man  of  rank  would  row  in  the  gallies,  wolild  beg 
his  bread,  would  languifh  in  prifon,  would  fufiei^  any 
tortures ;  and  ftill  preferve  his  wretched  life.  Rather 
than  efcape  his  enemies  by  a  generous  contempt  of 
death,  he  would  infamoufly  receive  the  fame  death 
from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
infults,  and  by  the  mod  exquiflte  fufterings. 

It  is  very  ufual  too,  continue  Ij  among  this  pteple 
to  erecfl  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguTne  and  tor- 
menting the  unhappy  prifoners  is  carefully  ftudied 
and  pradtifed:  And  in  thefe  jails  it  is  ufual  for  a  pa- 
rent voluntarily  to  Ihut  up  feveral  of  his  children ; 
in  order  that  another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have 
no  greater  or  rather  lefs  merit  than  the  reft,  may  en- 
joy his  whole  fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kin^  of 
voluptuoufnefs  and  pleafure.  Nothing  fo  virtuous  in 
their  opinion  as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  fingular  in  this  whimiical  nation, 
fay  I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  du- 
ring the  Saturnalia*,  when  the  flaves  are  ferved  by 
their  raafters,  is  ferioufly  continued  by  them  through- 
out the  whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  lives;  accompanied  too  with  fome  circum- 
ftances  which  ftill  farther  augment  the  abfurdity  and 
ridicule.  Your  fport  only  elevates  for  a  few  days 
thofe  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and  whom  fhe 
too,  in  fport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever  above  you : 
But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  thofe  whom  nature  has 
fubjefted  to  them,  and  whofe  inferiority  and  infirmi- 
ties 

*  The  Greeks  kq>t  the  feafl:  of  Saturn  or  Chronus  as  well 
as  the  Romans.     See  Lucian.  Epift.  Satv&n. 
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ties  are  abfolutely  incurable.  The  women,  though 
without  virtue,  are  their  matters  and  fovereigns :  Thefe 
they  reverence,  praife,  and  magnify :  To  thefe  they 
pay  the  higheft  deference  and  refpeft:  And  in  all 
places  and  all  times,  the  fuperiority  of  the  females  is 
readily  acknowledged  and  fubmitted  to  by  every  one 
who  has  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  education  and  po- 
litenefs.  Scarce  any  crime  would  be  fo  univerfally 
detefted  as  an  infraftion  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes  :  I  can 
eafily  conjefture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
ftrokes  with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty 
juft;  and  yet  you  muft  acknowledge,  that  fcarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  whofe  national  charadler  is,  upon  the  whole, 
lefs  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expence  of  the 
ancients.  I  only  meant  to  reprefent  the  uncertainty 
of  all  thefe  judgments  concerning  charadlers;  and  to 
convince  you  that  fafhion,  vogue,  cuftom,  and  law, 
were  the  chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinations. 
The  Athenians  furely  were  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  if  ever  there  were  one;  and  yet  their  man  of 
merit  might,  in  this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  exe- 
cration. The  French  are  alfo,  without  doubt,  a 
very  civilized,  intelligent  people;  and  yet  their  man 
of  merit  might,  with  the  Athenians,  be  an  objedt 
of  the  higheft  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even  hatred. 
And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary: 
Thefe  two  people  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  fimilar 
in  their  national  charafter  of  any  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  refemble  the  Romans,  their  neighbours  on 
the  continent  draw  the  parallel  between  themfelves 
and  thofe  polite  Greeks.  What  wide  difference, 
therefore,  in  the  fentiments  of  morals,  muft  be  foiind 
between  civilized  nations  and  Barbarians,  or  between 

3  nations 
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nations  whofe  charaders  have  little  in  common  ?  How 
fhall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  ftandard  for  judgments  of 
this  nature? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
examining  the  firft  principles,  which  each  nation  efta- 
blifhes,  ofblameorcenfure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Rhone  fouth;  yet  both  fpring  from  iht  fame 
mountain^  and  are  alfo  aduated,  in  their  oppofite 
diredions,  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity.  The 
different  inclinations  of  the  ground,  on  which  they 
run,  caufe  all  the  difference  of  their  courfes 

In  how  many  circumftances  would  an  Athenian 
and  a  French  man  of  merit  certainly  refemble  each 
other?  Goodfenfe,  knowledge,  wit„  eloquence,  hu- 
manity, fidelity,  truth,  juftice,  courage,  temperance, 
conftancy,  dignity  of  mind:  Thefe  you  have  all 
omitted ;  in  order  to  infift  only  on  the  points  in 
which  they  may,  by  accident,  diflfer.  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  fhall  endea- 
vour to  account  for  thefe  differences  from  the  moll  uni- 
verfal,  eftabliflicd  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  more 
particularly.  I  ftiall  only  obfervc,  that  however 
blameable,  they  arofe  from  a  very  innocent  caul'e, 
the  frequency  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  anAong  that 
people ;  and  were  recommended,  though  abfurdly, 
as  thefource  of  friendfliip,  fympathy,  mutual  attach- 
ment, and  fidelity*;  qualities efteemed in  all  nations 
and  all  ages. 

'  The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  fillers  feems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations 
is  contrary  to  reafon  and  public  utility;  but  the  pre- 
cife  point,  where  we  are  to  Hop,  can  fcarcely  be  de- 
termined by  natural  reafon ;  and  is  therefore  a  very 
proper  fubjccl  for  municipal  law  or  cuftom.  If  the 
Athenians  went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  fide,  the 
canon  law  has  furely  pufhed  matters  a  great  way  into 
the  other  extreme  f. 

*  2  Had 

♦  Plat.  frmp.  p.  182.  £x  edit.  Ser.      f  See  Enquiry,  Scft.IV. 
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Had  you  afked  a  parent  at  Athens,  ^hy  he  be- 
reaved his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  fo  lately 
given  it  ?  It  is  becaufe  I  love  it,  he  would  reply  j 
and  regard  the  poverty  which  it  muft  inherit  from 
me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  death,  which  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  dreading,  feeling,  or  refenting  *. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  mod  valuable  of  all 
bleflings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  ufur- 
per  or  tyrant,  if  his  power  fhields  him  from  public 
rebellion,  and  our  fcrupks  from  private  vengeance  ? 
That  his  crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge: 
And  muft  the  higheft  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the 
putting  of  himfelf  above  law,  form  his  full  fecurity  ? 
You  can  reply  nothing,  but  by  fhowing  the  great  in- 
conveniences of  aflaflination ;  which  could  any  one 
have  proved  clearly  to  the  ancients,  he  had  reformed 
their  fentiments  in  this  particular.  ^  ' 

Again,  to  caft  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I 
have  drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there  is  almoft  as 
great  difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  juftify  French 
as  Greek  gallantry;  except  only,  that  the  forme^r 
is  much  more  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter; 
But  our  neighbours,  it  feems,  have  refplved  to  la- 
crifice  fome  of  the  domeftic  to  the  fociable  pleafures  ; 
and  to  prefer  eafe,  freedom,  and  an  open  commerce^ 
to  a  ftridl  fidelity  and  conftancy.  Th/efe  ends  are 
both  good,  and  are  fomewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  j 
nor  need  we  be  fuprifed,  if  the  cuftoms  of  nations 
incline  too  much,  fometimestotheonefide,  fometiines 
to  the  other. 

The  moft  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  have  any 
legillature  but  a  Qngle  perfon,  the  ftridleft  loyalty  is^ 
in  that  cafe,  the  trueft  patriotifm. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd  and  barbarous 
than  the  praftice  of  duelling;  but  thofe  who  juftify  it, 
fay,  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.     And  a 

Vol..  II  Z  duellift 

*  Plipt.  de  amore  prolit,  fiib  fittcu 
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duelliily  you  may  obferve,  always  values  himfelf  upon 
his  courage,  his  fenfe  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and 
friendfhip;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very 
oddly  direfted,  but  which  have  been  efteemed  uni- 
verfally  fince  the  foundation  bf  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  felf-murder?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forbom.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

Tou  fee  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principlesoipon 
which  men  reafon  in  morals  are  always  the  fame  ; 
though  the  conclufions  which  they  draw  are  often 
very  different.  That  they  all  reafon  aright  with  re- 
;::gard  to  this  fubjedl,  more  than  with  regard  to  any 
*  other,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  any  moraliil  to  fliow.  It 
is  fUfficient,  that  the  original  principles  of  cenfure  or 
blame  are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclufions 
can  be  correded  by  founder  reafoning  and  larger  ex- 
perience. Though  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
fall  of  Greece  and  Rome;  though  many  changes 
have  arrived  in  religion,  language,  laws,  and  cuiloms ; 
none  of  thefe  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  con- 
fiderable  innovation  in  the  primary  fentiments  of 
morals  more  than  in  thofe  of  external  beauty.  Some 
minute  differences,  perhaps,  may  be  obferved  in  both. 
Horace*  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon 
joined  eye-browsf :  But  the  Appolo  and  the  Venus 
of  autiquity  are  ftill  our  models  for  male  and  female 
beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  charafter  of  Scipio  con- 
tinues our  ftandard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of 
Cornelia  for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  a 
man  bimfelf^  or  to  others.  For  what  other  reafon 
can  ever  be  afligned  for  praife  or  approbation?  Or 

where 

*  Eplft,  lib.  1.  cplft.  7.     Alfo  lib.  1.  ode  3. 
f  Ode  28.  Petronius  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  thefe  circumfltnccf 
as  beaut  ie9. 
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wliiere  would  be  the  fenfe  of  extolling  a  good  charac- 
ter or  adtioh,  which^  at  the  fame  time,  is  allowed 
to  be  good  for  notbing?  All  the  differences,  therefore, 
in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  generd  foun* 
dation,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
views  which  people  take  of  thefe  circumftances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  theiY  judgment  about  the 
ufefulnefs  of  any  habit  or  aftion :  Sometimes  alfo  th* 
|>eculiar  circimiftances  of  things  rehder  one  moral 
quality  more  ufefiil  than  others,  and  give  it  a  pecu-* 
liar  preference. 

It  is  not  fupridng;  that,  during  a  period  of  wair 
and  diforder,  the  military  virtues  fliould  be  rtiore  ce- 
lebrated than  the  pacific,  and  attradt  more  the  admira- 
tion and  attention  of  mankind.  ''How  ufual  is  it, "  fays 
TuLLY*,  "  tofindCiMBRiANS,  CeItT IBERIANS,  and 
other  Barbarians^  who  bear,  with  inflexible  con- 
ftancy,  all  the  &tigues  and  dangers  of  the  field  ; 
but  are  immediately  difpirited  under  the  pain  and 
hazard  of  a  languifhing  diflemper  x  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  iloW 
approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  ficknefe 
and  difeafe ;  but  timoroufly  fiy  hi^  prefence^  whed 
be  attacks  them  violently  with  fwords  and  lal-' 
"  chions !  *'  So  different  is  even  the  fame  virtue  of 
courage  among  warlike  or  peaceful  nations !  And  in- 
deed we  may  obferve,  that,  as  the  difference  between 
War  and  peace  is^  the  greatefl  that  arifes  among  na- 
tions and  public  focieties,  it  produces  alfb  the  greatefl: ' 
variations  in  moral  fentiment,  and  diverfifies  the  moit 
our  ideas  of  virtue  and  perfbnal  merit. 

Sometimes  too,  magnanimity,  greatnefs  of  mind, 
difdain  of  flavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  integrity^ 
may  better  fuit  the  circumftances  of  one  age  than 
thofe  of  another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence; 
both  on  public  affairs,  and  on  a  man's  own  fafety 
and  advancement.  Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore^ 
will  alfo  vary  a  little  with  thefe  variations;  and  La*- 

Z   2  BEO, 

♦  Tafc.  Qtt«ft:  Ub.  11. 
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BEO,  perhaps,  be  cenfured  for  the  fame  qualities 
which  procured  Cato  the  higheft  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Switzerland,  which  only  foftersthe 
arts,  and  encourages  induftry,  in  a  Frenchman  or 
Englishman.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expe^l^ 
either  the  fame  fentiments  or  the  fame  laws  in  Berne, 
which  prevail  in  London  or  Paris. 

Different  cuftoms  have  alfo  fome  influence  as  well 
as  different  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  biafs  to 
the  mind,  may  produce  a  fuperior  propenfity,  either 
to  the  ufeful  or  the  agreeable  qualities;  to  thofe 
which  regard  felf,  or  thofe  which  extend  to  focicty* 
Thefe  four  fources  of  moral  fentiment  ftill  fubfift  j 
but  particular  accidents  may,  at  one  time^  make  any 
one  of  them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at 
•ahother. 

The  cuftoms  of  fome  nations  fliut  up  the  women 
from  all  focial  commerce:  Thofe  of  others  make 
them  fo  effential  a  part  of  fociety  and  converfation, 
that,  except  where  bufinefs  is  tranfaded,  the  male- 
lex  alone  are  fuppofed  almoft  wholly  incapable  of 
mutual  difcourfe  and  entertainment.  As  this  dif- 
ference is  the  moft  material  that  can  happen  in  pri- 
\Tite  life,  it  muft  alfo  produce  the  greateft  variation  * 
in  our  moral  fentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was 
not  allowed,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  the  mofl 
referved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  fex,  and  to 
have  impofed  on  them  the  ftrideft  laws  of  modefty 
and  decency.  We  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in 
an  oration  of  Lysias  *.  A  widow  injured,  ruined,  un- 
done, calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  neareft  friends  and 
relations ;  and  though  never  before  accuftomed,  fays 
the  orator,  to  fpeak  in  the  prefence  of  men,  the  dif- 
trefs  of  her  circumftances  conftrained  her  to  lay  the 
cafe  before  them.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth 
in  fuch  company  required,  it  feems,  an  apology. 

When 

♦  Orat.  33. 
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When  Demosthenes  profecuted  his  tutors,  to 
make  them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  hecame  necef- 
lary  for  him,  in  the  courfe  of  the  law-fui^  to  prove 
that  the  marriage  of  Aphobus's  fitter  wim  Oneter 
was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that^  notwithftanding 
her  fliam-marriage,  fhe  had  lived  with  her  brother 
at  Athens  for  two  years  paft,  ever  fince  her  divorce 
from  her  former  hufband.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  though  thefe  were  people  of  the  fiirft  fortune  and 
diftindion  in  the  city,  the  orator  could  prove  this 
fad  no  way,  but  by  calling  for  her  female  flaves  to 
be  put  to  the  queftion,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  phy- 
fician,  who  had  feen  her  in  her  brother's  houfe  du- 
ring her  illnefs*.  So  refer ved  were  Greek  man- 
ners. 

We  may  be  aflured^  that  an  extreme  purity  of 
manners  was  the  confequence  of  this  referve.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  ftories 
of  an  IIelen  and  a  Clytemnestra,  there  fcarcely  is 
an  inftance  of  any  event  in  the  Greek  hiftory  which 
proceeded  from  the  intrigues  of  women.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  modern  times,  particularly  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  the  females  enter  into  all  tranfadions 
and  all  management  of  church  and  ftate :  And  no 
man  can  expedl  fuccefs,  who  takes  not  care  to  ob- 
tain their  good  graces.  Harry  the  third,  by  incur- 
ring the  difpleafure  of  the  fair,  endangered  his 
crown,  and  loft  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his  indulgence 
to  herefy. 

It  is  needlefs  to  diflemble :  The  confequence  of  a 
very  free  commerce  between  the  fexes,  and  of  their 
living  much  together,  will  often  terminate  in  in-^ 
trigues  and  gallantry.  We  muft  facrifice  fomewhat 
of  the  ufefuly  if  we  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  tljie 
agreeable  J  qualities;  andcannot  pretend  to  reach  alike 
every  kind  of  advantage.  Inftances  of  licence,  daily 
multiplying,  will  weaken  the  fcandal  with  the  one 
fe^,  and  teach  the  other,  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the 

Z  3  famous 
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famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard  to  fe- 
male infidelity :  That  if  one  knows  it^  it  is  but  aftnaU 
matter;  if  one  knows  it  not,  it  is  nothing*. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  beft 
way  of  adjufting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the 
proper  medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  ufeful 
qualities  of  the  fex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  man-* 
ner  of  the  Romans  and  the  English  (for  the  cu- 
ftoms  of  thefe  two  nations  feem  fimilar  in  this  re- 
fpcftf);  that  is,  without  gallantry  J,  and  without 
jealoufy.  By  a  parity  of  reafon,  thecuftoms  qf  the 
Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age  ago  (for 
the  prefent  are  very  different),  muft  be  the  worft 
of  any;  becaufe  they  favour  both  gallantry  and 
jealoufy. 

Nor  will  thefe  different  cuftoms  of  nations  affedt 
the  one  fex  only:  Their  idea  of  perfonal  merit  in 
the  males  muft  alfo  be  fomewhat  different  with  re- 
gard,  at  leaft,  to  converfation,  addrefs,  and  humour. 
The  one  nation,  where  the  men  live  much  apart, 
will  naturally  more  approve  of  prudence;  the  other  of 
gaiety.  With  the  one,  fimplicity  of  manners  will 
be  in  the  higheft  efteem;  v/ith  the  other,  politenefs. 
The  one  will  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  good-fenfe 
and  judgment;  the  other,  by  tafte  and  delicacy. 
The  eloquence  of  the  former  will  fliine  moft  in  the 
fenate;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  theatre. 
'  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  natural  effefts  of  fuch  cu- 
ftoms. For  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  chance  has  a 
great  influence  on  national  manners ;  and  many  events 
happen  in  fociety,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  general  rules.  Who  could  imagine,  for  in- 
ftance,  that  the  Romans,  who  lived  freely  with  their 
women,  fhould  be  very  indifferent  about  mufic,  and 

efteem 

*  Qjjand  on  Ic  fgait  c'cft  pcu  de  chofe; 
Quand  on  Tignore,  ce  n'cft  ricn. 

-Sec  NOTE  [XX]. 

:f  The  gallantrj'  here  meant,  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments, 
not  that  of  complaifance ;  which  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair-fex  ia 
England  as  in  any  other  country. 
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cfteem  dancing  infamous :  While  the  Greeks,  who 
never  almoft  faw  a  woman  but  in  their  own  houfes, 
were  continually  piping,^  finging,  and  dancing? 

The  differences  of  moral  fentiment,  which  natu< 
rally  arife  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  govera- 
ment,  are  alfo  very  obvious ;  as  well  as  thofe  which 
proceed  from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or 
i&dion,  ignorance  or  learning.  I  (hall  conclude  this 
long  difcourfe  with  obferving,  that  different  cuiloms 
and  fituations  vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit 
(however  they  may  fome  confequences)  in  any  very 
effehtial  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to 
young  men,  who  can  afpire  to  the  agreeable  qualities, 
and  may  attempt  to  pleafe.  The  MANNER,  the 
ORNAMENTS,  the  GRACES,  which  fucceed  in 
this  fhape,  are  more  arbitrary  and  cafual:  But  the 
merit  of  riper  years  is  almoft  every  where  the  fame ; 
and  confifts  chiefly  in  integrity,  humanity,  ability, 
knowledge,  and  the  other  more  folid  and  ufeful  qua- 
lities of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  infift  on,  replied  Palamedes,  may 
have  fome  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  ma- 
xims of  common  life  and  ordinary  condudt.  Expe- 
rience and  the  praftice  of  the  world  readily  cor- 
reft  any  great  extravagance  on  either  fide.  But 
what  fay  you  to  artificial  lives  and  manners?  How 
do  you  reconcile  the  maxims  on  which,  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  thefe  are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  underftand  by  artificial  lives  and 
manners  ?  faid  I.  I  explain  myfelf,  replied  he.  You 
know,  that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  lit- 
tle influence  on  common  life ;  and  that,  after  men 
had  performed  their  duty  in  facrifices  and  prayers  at 
the  temple,  they  thought,  that  the  gods  left  the  reft 
of  their  conduft  to  themfelves,  and  were  little  pleafed 
or  offended  with  thofe  virtues  or  vices,  which  only 
affefted  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  human  fociety. 
In  thofe  ages,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  alone 
to  regulate  mens  ordinary  behaviour  and  deportment ; 
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and  accordingly,  we  may  obferve,  that  this  being; 
tiie  fole  principle,  by  which  a  man  could  elevate 
himfelf  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty  afcendn 
ant  over  many,  and  produced  great  fingularities  of 
maxims  and  of  conduft.  At  prefent,  when  philofo« 
phy  has  loft  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it  has  no  fuch 
cxtenfive  influence ;  but  feems  to  confine  itfelf  moft^ 
ly  to  fpeculations  in  the  clofet ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to  facrifices  in  the 
temple.  Its  place  is  now  fupplied  by  the  modern  rc-» 
ligion,  which  infpeds  our  whole  condudl,  and  pre- 
fcribes  an  univcrfal  rule  to  our  aftions,  to  our  words, 
to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule  fo  much 
the  more  aufterc,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite,  though 
diftant,  rewards  and  punifhments ;  and  no  infraction 
of  it  can  ever  be  cpncealed  or  difguifed. 

I)ioo£N£S  is  the  moft  celebrated  model  of  extra-* 
vagant  philofophy.  Let  us  feck  a  parallel  to  him  in 
modem  times.  We  fhall  not  difgrace  any  philofo- 
phic  name  by  a  comparifon  with  the  Dominics  or 
LovoLAS,  or  any  cannonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us 
compare  him  to  Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius 
as  well  as  Diogenes  himfelf;  and  perhaps  too,  a 
man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed  his  virtuous  incli- 
nations to  have  exerted  and  difplayed  themfelves* 

The  foundation  of  Dioornes's  condudl  was  an 
endeavour  to  render  himfelf  an  independent  being  as 
much  as  poflible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants  and 
defires  and  pleafures  within  himfelf  and  his  own 
mind:  The  aim  of  Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual 
fenfe  of  his  dependence  before  his  eyes,  and  never  to 
forget  his  numberlels  wants  and  infirmities.  The 
ancient  fupported  himfelf  by  magnanimity,  oftenta- 
tion,  pride,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  fuperiority  above 
his  fellow-cr-eatures.  The  modern  made  conftant 
profieflion  of  humility  and  abafement,  of  the  con-^ 
tempt  and  hatred  of  himfelf;  and  endeavoured  to 
attain  thefe  fuppofed  virtues,  as  far  as  they  are  at- 
tainable.    The  aufterities  of  the  Greek  were  in  or^ 

der 
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der  to  inure  himfelf  to  hardihips,  and  prevent  bis 
everluffering:  Thofe  of  the  Frenchman  wereembra- 
ced  merely  for  tbeir  own  fake,  and  in  order  to  fuffer  as 
inuch  as  poffible.  Tbe  pbilofopher  indulged  bim-^ 
felf  in  the  mod  beaftly  pleafures,  even  in  public : 
The  faint  refiifed  himfelf  the  moft  innocent,  even  ia 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  hiis 
friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  ihem,  and 
fcold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  abfolutely 
indifferent  towards  his  neareft  relations,  and  to  love 
and  fpeak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  objed  of 
DioGENEs's  wit  was  every  kind  of  fuperftition,  that 
is,  every  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The 
mortality  of  the  foul  was  his  ftandard  principle ;  and 
even  his  fentiments  of  a  divine  providence  feem  to 
have  been  licentious.  The  moft  ridiculous  fuperfti- 
tions  diredled  Pascal's  faith  and  praftice ;  and  an 
extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  comparifon  of 
the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  condud. 

In  fuch  a  remarkable  contraft  do  thefe  two  men 
ftand :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  ad- 
miration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  pro- 
pofed  as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the 
univerfal  ftandard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of? 
And  what  rule  ihall  we  eftablifh  for  the  many 
different,  nay  contrary,  fentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  faid  I,  which  fucceeds  in  the  air, 
will  not  always  fucceed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men 
depart  from  the  maxims  of  common  reafon,  and 
affeft  thefe  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one 
can  anfwer  for  what  will  pleafe  or  difpleafe  them. 
They  are  in  a  different  element  from  the  reft  of 
mankind ;  and  the  natural  principles  of  their  mind 
play  not  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  if  left  to  them* 
lelves,  free  firom  the  illufions  of  religious  fuperftition 
Qr  philofqphip4  enthufiafm. 

THE 
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NATURAL   HISTORY 
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RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  every  enquiry  which  regards  religion  is  of  the 
utmoil  importance,  there  are  two  queftions  ia 
particular  which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that 
concerning  its  foundation  in  reafon,  and  that  concern- 
ing its  origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  firft 
queftion,  which  is  the  moft  important,  admits  of  the 
moft  obvious,  at  leaft,  the  cleareft  folution.  The 
whole  frame  of  nature  befpeaks  an  Intelligent  Author ; 
and  no  rational  enquirer  can,  after  ferious  reflection, 
fufpend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  genuine  Theifin  and  Religion. 
But  the  other  queftion,  concerning  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion in  human  nature,  is  expofed  to  fome  more  dif- 
ficulty. The  belief  of  invifible,  intelligent  power, 
has  been  very  generally  difFufed  over  the  human  race, 
in  all  places  and  in  all  ages ;  but  it  has  neither  per- 
haps been  fo  univerfal  as  to  admit  of  no  exception, 
nor  has  it  been,  in  any  degree,  uniform  in  the  ideas 

which 
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which  it  it  has  fuggefted.  Some  nations  have  been 
difcovered  who  entertained  no  fentiments  of  Religion, 
if  travellers  and  hiftorians  may  be  credited ;  and  no 
two  nations,  and  fcarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  a- 
greed  precifely  in  the  fame  fentiments.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  preconception  fprings  not 
from  an  original  inftinft  or  primary  impreffion  of  na- 
ture, fuch  as  gives  rife  to  felf-love,  affeftidn  between 
the  fexes,  love  of  progeny,  gratitude,  refentment; 
fince  every  inftinft  of  this  kind  has  been  found  abfc- 
lutely  univerfal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  air- 
ways a  precife  determinate  objeft  which  it  inflexibly 
purfues.  The  firft  religious  principles  mull  be  fe- 
condary,  fuch  as  may  eafily  be  perverted  by  various 
accidents  and  caufes,  and  whofe  operation  too,  in 
fome  cafes,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of 
circumftances,  be  altogether  prevented.  What  thofe 
principles  are  which  give  rife  to  the  original  belief, 
and  what  thofe  accidents  and  caufes  are  which  direct 
its  operation,  is  the  fubjedt  of  6ur  prefent  enquiry. 


Sect.  I.    That  Polytbeifm  was  tbe  primary  Religion 

of  Men. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  confider  the  improve- 
ment  of  human  fociety  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  ftatc 
of  greater  perfeftion,  poljrtheifm  or  idolatry  was,  and 
neceflarily  muft  have  been,  the  firft  and  moft  ancient 
religion  of  mankind.  This  opinion  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  confirm  by  the  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fa6l  inconteftible,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheifts.  The  doubt- 
ful and  fceptical  principles  of  a  few  philofophers,  or 
the  theifm,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one 
or  two  nations,  form  no  objedion  worth  regarding. 
Behold  then  the  clear  teftimony  of  hiftory.  The  far- 
ther we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  wc  find 
mankind  plunged  into  polytbeifm.    No  marks,  no 

fymptom. 
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fymptoms  of  any  more  perfedl  religion.  The  moft 
ancient  records  of  human  race  ftill  prefent  us  with 
that  fyftem  as  the  popular  and  eftablifhed  creed.  The 
north,  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  the  weft,  give  their  unani^ 
mous  teftimony  to  the  fame  fa<a.  What  can  be  op- 
pofed  to  fp  full  an  evidence? 

As  hx  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind*  in 
ancient  times,  appear  univerfally  to  have  been  poly- 
theifts.  Shall  we  aflert,  that  in  more  ancient  times, 
before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  difcovery  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  men  entertained  the  principles  of 
pure  theifm?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  they  difcovered  truth ;  but  fell  into  error 
as  foon  a$  they  acquired  learning  and  politenefs. 

But  in  this  aflertion  you  not  only  contradift  all 
appearance  of  probability,  but  alfo  our  prefent  expe- 
rience concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  bar- 
barous nations.  The  fav^ge  tribes  of  America,  Afri- 
ca, and  Asia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  fingle  exception 
to  this  rule :  Infomuch,  that  were  a  traveller  to  tranf- 
port  himfelf  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found 
inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts  and  fcience,  though 
even  upon  that  fuppofition  there  are  odds  againft 
their  being  theifts,  yet  could  he  not  fafely,  till  far- 
ther inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head : 
But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he 
might  before-hand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there 
fcarcely  is  a  poffibility  of  his  being  mii^aken. 

It  feems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural 
progrefs  of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude 
muft  firft  entertain  fome  groveling  and  familiar  no- 
tion of  fuperior  powers,  before  they  ftretch  their 
conception  to  that  perf^d  Being,  who  beftowed  or« 
der  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  rea- 
fonably  imagine,  that  men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts 
arid  cottages,  or  ftudied  geometry  before  agriculture; 
as  affert  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  fpirit, 
omnifcient,  omnipotent,  and  omniprefent,  before  he 
was  apprehended  to  be  a  powerful,  though  limited 

being. 
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being,  with  human  paffions  and  appetites,  limbs  and 
organs.  The  mind  rifes  gradually  from  inferior  to 
fuperior :  By  abftradling  from  what  is  imperfeft,  it 
forms  an  idea  of  perfeftion :  And  flowly  diftinguifliing 
the  nobler  parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  groffer, 
it  learns  to  transfer  only  the  former,  much  elevated 
and  refined,  to  its  divinity.  Nothing  could  difturb 
this  natural  progrefs  of  thought,  but  foiljj^  obvious 
and  invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately 
lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theifm,  and 
make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vaft  interval 
which  is  interpofed  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order  and 
frame  of  the  univerfe,  when  accurately  examined* 
affords  fuch  an  argument ;  yet  I  can  never  think, 
that  this  confideration  could  have  an  influence  on 
tfnukind,  when  they  formed  their  firft  rude  notions 
of- religion.    ^ 

The  caufes  of  fuch  objeds,  as  are  quite  familiar 
to  us,  never  ftrike  our  attention  or  curiofity ;  and 
however  extraordinary  or  fupriiing  thefe  objedls  in 
themfelves,  they  are  pafled  over,  by  the  raw  and 
ignorant  multitude,  without  much  examination  or 
enquiry.  Adam,  rifing  at  once,  in  paradife,  and  in 
the  full  perfeftion  of  his  faculties,  would  naturally, 
as  reprefented  by  Milton,  be  aftonilhed  at  the  glo- 
rious appearances  of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  air, 
the  earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  and  would 
be  led  to  afk,  whence  this  wonderftil  fcene  arofe  ? 
But  a  barbarous,  neceffitous  animal  (fuch  as  a  man 
is  on  the  firil  origin  of  fociety),  prefled  by  fuch  nu- 
merous wants  and  pailions,  has  no  leifure  to  admire 
the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make  enquiries  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  thofe  objedls,  to  which  from  his 
infancy  he  has  been  gradually  accuftomed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that-  is,  the 
more  perfedt  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familia- 
rized to  it,  and  the  Iqfs  inclined  to  fcrutinize  and 
examine  it.     A  monftrous  birth  excites  his  curiofity, 

and 
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and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alanns  him  from  iti 
novelty ;  and  immediately  fets  him  a  trembling,  and 
facrificing,  and  praying.  But  an  animal,  complete 
in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary 
fpedtacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion  or  af- 
fedion.  Aflc  him,  whence  that  animal  arofe?  he 
will  tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents. 
And  thefillwwhence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs. 
A  few  removes  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  and  fet  the  ob- 
jects at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  he  entirely  lofes  fight  of 
them.  Imagine  not,  that  he  will  fo  much  as  ilart 
the  queftion,  whence  the  firft  animal  j  much  lefs, 
whence  the  whole  fyftem  or  united  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verfe  arofe.  Or  if  you  ftart  fuch  a  queftion  to  him> 
expe6t  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  fubjedt,  fo  remote,  fo  unintereftiiu^ 
and  which  fo  much  exceedsthe  bounds  of  his  caj^^ 
city. 

But  farther,  if  men  were  at  firft  led  into  the  be- 
lief of  one  Supreme  Being,  by  reafoning  from  the 
frame  of  nature,  they  could  never  poffibly  leave  that 
belief,  in  order  to  embrace  polytheifm;  but  the 
fame  principles  of  reafon,  which  at  firft  produced 
and  diSufed  over  mankind  fo  magnificent  an  opini- 
on, muft  be  able,  with  greater  facility,  to  preferve 
it.  The  firft  invention  and  proof  of  any  dodrine  i$ 
much  more  difficult  than  the  fupporting  and  retain- 
ing of  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  hiftorical  fads 
and  fpeculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  one  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of 
the  other.  An  hiftorical  fad,  while  it  paffes  by  oral 
tradition  from  eye-witnefles  and  contemporaries,  is 
difguifed  in  every  fucceffive  narration,  and  may  at 
laft  retain  but  very  fmall,  if  any,  refemblance  of  the 
original  truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail 
memories  of  men,  their  love  of  exaggeration,  their 
fupine  carelefsnefs ;  thefe  principles,  if  not  correc- 
ted by  books  and  writing,  foon  pervert  the  account 
2  of 
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of  hiftorical  events;  where  argument  or  reafoning 
has  little  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth, 
which  has  once  efcaped  thofe  narrations.  It  is  thus 
the  fables  of  ELercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  true  hi- 
ftory,  corrupted  by  tradition.  But  with  regard  to 
fpeculative  opinions,  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  If 
thefe  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  fo  clear  and 
obvious  as  to  carry  convidlion  with  the  generality  of 
mankind,  the  fame  arguments  which  at  firft  diffufed 
the  opinions,  will  ftill  preferve  them  in  their  origi- 
nal purity.  If  the  arguments  be  more  abftrufe,  and 
more  remote  from  vulgar  apprehenfion,  the  opinions 
will  always  be  confined  to  a  few  perfons ;  and  as 
foon  as  men  leave  the  contemplation  of  the  argu^ 
ments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  be  loft  and  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  fide  of  this  dilemma 
we  take,  it  muft  appear  impofiible,  that  theifin  could, 
from  reafoning,  have  been  the  primary  religion  of 
human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corruption^ 
given  birth  to  polytheifm,  and  to  all  the  various  fu- 
perftitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reafon,  when  ob- 
vious, prevents  thefe  corruptions :  when  abftrufe,  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  prin- 
ciple or  opinion. 

Sect.  II.     Origin  of  Polytbeifin 

If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiofity  in 
enquiring  concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muft 
turn  our  thoughts  towards  polytheifm,  the  primitive 
religion  of  uninftrudled  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehenfion  of  invifible^ 
intelligent  power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  could  never  poflibly  entertain  any  con- 
ception but  of  one  fingle  being,  who  beftowed  ex- 
iftence  and  order  on  this  vaft  machine,  and  adjufted 
all  its  parts,  according  jto  one  regular  plan  or  con- 
con- 
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neded  fyftem.  For  though,  to  perfons  of  a  certairf 
turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  abfurd,* 
that  feveral  independent  beings,  endowed  with  fu- 
perior  wifdom,  might  confpire  in  the  contrivanc  and 
execution  of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely- 
arbitrary  fuppolition,  which,  even  if  allowed  pof- 
fible,  muft  be  confefled  neither  to  be  fupported  by 
probability  nor  neccflity.  All  things  in  the  univerfe 
are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to 
every  thing.  One  defign  prevails  throughout  the 
•whole.  And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  ac- 
knowledge one  author;  becaufe  the  conception  of 
different  authors,  without  any  diftindion  of  attri- 
butes or  operations,  ferves  only  to  give  perplexity 
to  the  imagination,  without  bellowing  any  fatisfac- 
tion  on  the  underftanding.  The  ftatue  of  Laocoon, 
as  we  learn  from  Plinv,  was  the  work  of  three  ar- 
tifts :  But  it  is  certain  that,  were  we  not  told  fo,  we 
ihould  never  have  imagined  that  a  groupe  of  figures^ 
cut  from  one  ftone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  ftatuary.  To  a- 
fcribe  any  fingle  effed  to  the  combination  of  feveral 
caufes,  is  not  furely  a  natural  and  obvious  fuppoli- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  na- 
ture, we  trace  the  footfteps  of  invifible  power  in  the 
various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are 
neceflarily  led  into  polytheifm,  and  to  the  acknow^ 
ledgment  of  feveral  limited  and  imperfect'  deities. 
Storms  and  tempefts  ruin  what  is  nourilhed  by  the 
fun.  The  fun  deftroys  what  is  foftered  by  the  moi- 
fture  of  dews  and  rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to 
a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  af- 
Aids  with  famine.  Sicknefs  and  peftilence  may  de- 
populate a  kingdom  amidft  the  moft  profufe  plenty. 
The  fame  nation  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  equally 
fuccefsful  by  fea  and  by  land.  And  a  nation  which 
now  triumphs  over  its  enemies,  may  anon  fubmit  to 
t}ieir  more  profperous  arms.     In  ihort,  the  condud 
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of  events,  or  what  we  call  the  plan  of  a  particular 
providence,  is  fo  fuU  of  variety  and  uncertainty, 
that,  if  we  fuppofe  it  immediately  ordered  by  any 
intelligent  beings^  we  muft  acknowledge  a  contra- 
riety in  their  defij^s  and  intentions,  a  conftant  com- 
bat of  oppofite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change 
of  intention  in  the  fame  power,  from  impotence  or 
levity^  Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  e^ 
letnent  is  fubjeded  to  its  inyifible  power  or  agent. 
The  province  of  each  god  is  feparate  from  that  of 
another.  Nor  are  the  operations  of  the  fame  god 
always  certain  and  invariable*  To-day  he  proteds ; 
to-morrow  he  abandons  us.  Prayers  and  facrifices, 
rites  and  ceremonies,  well  or  ill  performed,  are  the 
fources  of  his  favour  or  enniity,  and  produce  all  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  which  are  to  be  found  amongfl 
mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations 
which  have  embraced  polytheifin,  the  firft  ideas  of 
religion  arofe  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the 
events  of  life,  and  from  the  inceflant  hopes  and  fears 
which  actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  that  all  idolaters,  having  feparated  the  provin« 
ces  of  their  deities,  have  recourfe  to  that  invifible 
agent,  to  whofe  authority  they  are  immediately  fub- 
jeded,  and  whofe  province  it  is  to  fuperintend 
that  courfe  of  adions  in  which  they  are  at  any  time 
engaged.  Juno  is  invoked  at  mtrriages;  Lucina 
at  births.  Neptune  receives  the  prayers  of  feamen ; 
and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hufbandinan  cultivates 
his  field  under  the  protedlion  of  Ceres  ;  and  the 
merchant  acknowledges  the.  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by 
fome  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  profperous  or 
adverfe  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be  the  fub- 
jed:  of  peculiar  prayers  orthankfgivings*. 

It  muil  necefiarily,  indeed,  be  allowed^  that,  in 
Vol.  II.  A  a  .  ojrder 

♦  See  NOTE  [YY]. 
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order  to  carry  mens  attention  beyond  the  prcfent 
courfe  of  things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference 
concerning  invifible  intelKgent  power,  they  mull  be 
aduated  by  fome  paflion  which  prompts  their  thought 
and  refledlion  ;  fome  motive  which  urges  their  firft 
enquiry.  But  what  pafiion  fhall  we  here  have  re- 
courfe  to,  for  explaining  an  effeft  of  fuch  mighty 
confequence  ?  Not  fpeculative  curiofity  furely,  or 
the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  is  too  refined 
for  fuch  grofs  apprehenfions  j  and  would  lead  men 
into  enquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  nature ;  a  fub- 
jed:  too  large  and  comprehenfive  for  their  narrow 
capacities.  No  paflions,  therefore,  can  be  fuppofed 
to  .work  upon  fuch  barbarians  but  the  ordinary  af- 
feftions  of  human  life;  the  an?:ious  concern  for  hap- 

Sinefs,  the  dread  of  future  mifery,  the  terror  of 
eath,  the  third  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for  food 
and  other  neceflaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  nature,  efpecially  the  latter,  men  fcrutinize, 
with  a  trembling  curiofity,  the  courfe  of  future  cau- 
fes,  and  examine  the  various  and  contrary  events  of 
human  life.  And  in  this  difordered  fcene,  with 
eyes  ftill  more  difordered  and  aftoniflied,  they  fee 
the  firft  obfcure  traces  of  divinity. 

Sect.  III.     TIjc  fame  SubJeSl  continued. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  fptings  and  caufes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  us  ;  nor  have  we  either  fuf- 
ficient  wifdom  to  forcfee,  or  power  to  prevent,  thofe 
ills  with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We 
hang  in  perpetual  fufpenfe  between  life  and  death, 
health  and  ficknefs,  plenty  and  want ;  which  are  di- 
ft:ributed  amongft  the  human  fpecies  by  fccret  and 
unknown  caufes,  whofe  operation  is  oft  unexpedled, 
and  always  unaccountable.  Thefe  unknown  caufes^ 
then,  become  the  conftant  objed  of  our  hope  and 
fear  J  and  while  the  paflions  are  kept  in  perpetual 
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alarm  by  an  anxious  expeftation  of  the  events,  the 
imagination  is  equally  employed  in  forming  ideas  of 
thofe  powers  on  which  we  have  fo  entire  a  depend- 
ence. Could  men  anatomize  nature  according  to 
the  moft  probable,  at  lead  the  moft  intelligible  phi- 
lofophy,  they  Would  find,  that  thefe  caufes  are  no- 
thing but  the  particular  fabric  and  ftrufture  of  the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  ob- 
je6ls  J  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  conftant  machine- 
ry, all  the  events  are  produced  about  which  they 
are  fo  much  concerned.  But  this  philofophy  ex- 
ceeds the  comprehenfion  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
who  can  only  conceive  the  unknown  caufes  in  a  ge- 
neral and  confufed  manner ;  though  their  imagina- 
tion, perpetually  employed  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  muft 
labour  to  form  fome  particular  and  diftindl  idea  of 
them.  The  more  they  confider  thefe  caufes  them- 
felves,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the 
lefs  fatisfadtion  do  they  meet  with  in  their  refearches  j 
and,  however  unwilling^  they  muft  at  laft  have  a- 
bandoned  fo  arduous  an  attempt,  were  it  liot  for  a 
propenfity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  into  a  fy- 
llem  that  gives  them  fome  fatisfaftion. 

There  is  an  univcrfal  tendency  among  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themfelves,  and  to  transfer 
to  every  objedt  thofe  qualities  with  which  they  arei 
familiarly  acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  inti- 
mately confcious.  We  find  human  faces  in  the 
moon,  armies  in  the  clouds ;  and  by  a  natural  pro- 
penfity, if  not  correded  by  experience  and  reflec* 
tion,  afcribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thing  that 
hurts  or  pleafes  us.  Hence  the  frequency  and  beau- 
ty of  the  profapopana  in  poetry  ;  where  trees, 
mountains,  andftreams,  are  perfonified, .  and  the  in- 
ianimate  parts  of  nature  acquire  fentiment  and  paf- 
fion.  And  though  thefe  poetical  figures  and  expref- 
fions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they  may  ferve,  at  leaft, 
to  prove  a.  certain  tendency  in  the  imagination^ 
teidiout  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor 

A  -Si  2  natural. 
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natural.  Nor  is  a  river-god  or  hamadryad  always 
taken  far  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  perfonage  ; 
but  may  fonietiraes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or  field  is  repre- 
fentcd  as  poflelled  of  a  particular  genius  ^  mvifible 
power,-  which  inhabits  and  prote<5s  it.  Nay,  philo-^ 
Ibphers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themfelves  from  this 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  afcrtbed  to  inanimate 
matter  the  horror  of  a  vacuum^  fympathies,  antipa-* 
thies,  and  other  affeftions  of  human  nature.  The 
abfurdity  is  not  lefs  while  we  caft  our  eyes  upwards  ; 
and  transferring,  as  is  too  rrfual,  hiraian  paffions  and 
infirmities  to  the  Deity,  reprefent  him  as  jealous  and 
irevengefuly  capricious  and  partial,  and,  in  ihort,  a 
wicked  and  foolilh  man,  in  every  refped  but  his  fu- 
perior  power  and  authority.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
man^nd,  being  placed  in  ftich  ane  abfolute  igno-^ 
ranee  of  caufes,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  fo  an- 
xious concerning  their  future  fortune,  flibuld  im- 
mediately acknowledge  a  dependence  oil'  rnvifible 
powers,  polfeffed  of  fentimeht  and  intelligent.  The 
unknown  caufes,  which  continually  employ  their 
thought,  appearing  always  in  the  fame  afped,  arc  all 
apprehended  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  or  fpeeies.  Nor 
is  it  long  before  we  afcribe  to  them  thought  and  rea- 
fon  and  paflion,  and  fomctimes  even  the  limbs  and 
figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a 
refemblance  with  ourfelves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  courfe  of  life  is  govern-  , 
ed  by  accident,  we  always  find,  that  he  encreafes 
in  fuperftition  ;  as  may  particularly  be  obferved  of 
gamefters  andfailors ;  who,  tho\igh,  of  all  mankind, 
the  lead  capable  of  ferious  refledlion,  abound  moft  in 
frivolobs  and  fuperftitious  apprcheiriions.  The  gods, 
fays  CoRioLANUS  in  Dionysjus*,  have  an  influencer 
in  every  aflfair ;  but  above  all,  in  war ;  where  the 
event  is  fo  uncertain.  All  human  life,  efpecially 
before  the  inftitution  of  order  and  good  government, 
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being  fubjed  to  fortuitous  accidents;  it  is  natural^ 
that  luperftition  fliould  prevail  .CYery  where  in  bar- 
barous ages,  and  put  men  on  the  moil  eameft  enquiry 
concerning  thofe  invifible  powers,  who  difpofe  of 
their  happinefs  or  mifery.  Ignorant  of  aftronomy 
and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  little 
curious  to  obferve  the  admirable  adjuftment  of  final 
caufes,  they  remain  ftill  unacquainted  with  a  firfl; 
;and  fupreme  Creator,  and  with  that  infinitely  per- 
fect fpirit,  who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  bellow- 
ed order  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Such  a 
magnificent  idea  is  too  big  for  their  narrow  concep- 
tions, which  can  neither  obferve  the  beauty  of  the 
work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  author. 
They  fuppofe  their  deities,  however  potent  and  in- 
vifible, to  be  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  human  crea-  , 
lures,  perhaps  raifed  from  among  mankind,  and  re- 
taining all  human  pafiions  and  appetites,  together  with 
corporeal  Jimbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beings, 
though  matters  of  human  fate,  being,  each  of  them, 
incapable  of  extending  his  influence  every  where, 
muft  be  vaftly  multiplied,  in  order  to  anfwer  that 
variety  of  events  which  happen  over  the  whole  face 
of  nature.  Thus  every  place  is  ftored  with  a  crowd 
of  local  deities;  and  thus  polytheifin  has  prevailed, 
and  ftill  prevails,  among  the  greateft  part  of  imin*- 
ftruded  mankind*. 

Any  of  the  human  afiedlions  may  lead  us  into  the 
notion  of  invifible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  well 
as  fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  affliflion:  But  if  we  exa- 
mine our  own  hearts,  or  obferve  what  pafles  around 

A  a  3  us, 

*  The  following  lines  of  EuEXPxpEs  are  Tq  much  to  the  prefent  purpoiie,  thai 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them : 

OvK  f riy  vStf  iztrot,  wr  tvii^ta, 

Our*  ay  xcrX^c  Vfenraoyla,  /jlh  taget^tiv  Mcnuf, 

<t>upv0-i  S'avb*oi  ^t9i  xraKi*  ri  xai  tar^oattf 

'Sthcj/Ltif  av1n(,  HlCUBA. 

"  There  is  nothing  fecure  in  the  world ;  no  glory,  no  profocrity.    The  gods 

**  tofsall  life  into  confufion;  mix  every  thing  with  its  reverie;  that  all  of  11% 

*"*  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  mor*  worihip  and 

**  reverence/ 
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us,  we  fliall  find,  that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown 
on  their  knees  by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agree- 
able paffions.  Profperity  is  eafily  received  as  our 
due,  and  few  queftions  are  afked  concerning  its  caufe 
or  author.  It  begets  cheerfulnefs  ^nd  aftivity  and 
alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every  focial  and 
fenfual  pleafure :  And  during  the  ftate  of  mind,  men 
have  little  leifure  or  inclination  to  think  of  the  un- 
known invifible  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
difaftrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  fets  us  on  enquiries 
concerning  the  principles  whence  it  arofe :  Appre- 
henfions  fpring  up  with  regard  to  futurity:  And  the 
mind,  funk  into  diffidence,  terror,  and  melancholy, 
has  recourfe  to  every  method  of  appealing  thofe  fecret 
intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our  fortune  is  fuppofed 
eptirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  ufual  with  all  popular  divines 
than  to  difplay  the  advantages  of  afflidion,  in  bring- 
ing men  to  a  due  fenfe  of  religion ;  by  fubduing  their 
confidence  and/enluality,  which,  in  times  of  profpe- 
rity, make  them  forgetful  of  a  divine  providence. 
Nor  is  this  topic  confined  merely  to  modern  religions, 
'I'he  ancients  have  alfo  employed  it.  Fortune  has 
never  liberally^  without  efivy^  fays  a  Greek  hiftorian*, 
bejlowed  an  unmixed  happinefs  on  mankind  ;  but  ivitb 
all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  fome  difajlrous  circum- 
jlance^  in  order  to  chajlife  men  into  a  reverence  for  the 
godsy  whomj  in  a  continued  courfe  of  profperity^  they 
are  apt  to  negledl  and  forget. 

What  age  or  period  of  lite  is  the  moft:  addiAed  to 
fuperftition  ?  The  weakeft:  and  moft  timid.  What 
fex  ?  The  fame  anfwer  muft  be  given.  The  leaders 
and  examples  of  every  kind  of  fuperftition j  fays  Stra- 
Bof ,  are  the  women,  Thefe  excite  the  men  to  devotion 
and  fupplicatio?is^  and  the  ohfervance  of  religious  days. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the 
females^  and  yet  is  addi£led  to  fuch  praclices.  And 
nothing  can^  for  this  reafon^  he  more  improbable^  than 

I  tbe 
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the  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Getes, 
who  praEtifed  celibacy ^  and  were  nothwithjlanding  the 
vioji  religious  fanatics.  A  method  of  reafoning,  which 
would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion 
of  monks;  did  we^  not  know  by  an  experience,  not 
fo  common,  perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one 
may  pradlice  celibacy,  and  profefs  chaftity ;  and  yet 
maintain  the  clofeft  connedions  and  mod  entire  fym- 
pathy  with  that  timorous  and  pious  fex. 


>« 


Sect.  IV.  Deities  not  conjidered  as  creators  or  formers 

of  the  world. 

The  only  point  of  theology   in  which  we  fhall 
find  a  confent  of  mankind  almoft  univerfal,  is,  that 
there  is  invifible,  intelligent  power,  in  the  world : 
But  whether   this  power  be  fupreme  or  fubordinate^ 
whether  confined  to  one  being,  or  diftributed  among 
feveral,   what  attributes,   qualities,   conneftions^  or 
principles  of  adlion,  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  thofe  be* 
ings ;  concerning  all  thefe  points,  there  is  the  wideft 
difference  in  the  popular  fyftems  of  theology.     Our 
anceftors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters, 
believed,  as  we  do  at  prefent,  that  there  was  one  fu* 
preme  God,    the  author  of  nature,    whofe  power, 
though  in  itfelf  uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exert- 
ed by  the  interpofition  of  his  angels  and  fubordinate 
minifters,   who  executed  his  facred  purpofes.     But  . 
they  alfo  believed,  that  all  nature  was  full  of  other 
invifible   powers ;   fairies,   goblins,   elves,   fprights ; 
beings  ftronger   and  mighter  than  men,  but  much 
inferior  to  the  celeftial  natures,  who  furround  th^ 
throne  of  God.     Now,  fuppofe  that   any  one,   in 
thofe  ages,  had  denied  the  exiftence  of  God  and  of 
his  angels;  would  not  his  impiety  juftly  have  defer^' 
ved  the  appellation  of  atheifm,  even  though  he  had 
ftill  allowed,  by  fome  odd  capricious  reafoning,  that 
the  popular  ftories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  juft  and' 
well-grounded?   The  difference,  on  the  one  hand, 
between  fuch  a  perfon  and 'a  genume  theift  i3  infinke- 

A  a  4  ly 
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ly  greater  than  that,  on  the  other,  between  binj  and 
one  that  abfolutely  e:^cludes  all  invifible  intelligent 
power*  And  it  i$  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  csdTual 
refemblance  of  names,  without  any  conformity  of 
meaning,  to  rank  fuch  oppofite  opinions  under  the 
fame  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  conliders  juftly  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheifts  are  no 
better  than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  anceftors,  an4 
merit  as  little  any  pious  worlhip  or  veneration.  Thefc 
pretended  religionifts  are  really  a  kind  of  fuperilitiou$ 
atheifts,  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  correfponds 
to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  firft  principle  of  mind  or 
thought:  No  fupreme  government  and  admlniftra- 
tion :  No  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  world. 

The  Chinese,  when*  their  prayers  are  not  anfwcr* 
ed,  beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders 
ai-e  any  large  ftone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Ihapef.  The  Egyptian  mythologifls, 
in  order  to  account  for  anin^al  worfhip,  faid,  that 
the  gods,  purfued  by  the  violence  of  p arth-bom  men, 
who  were  their  enemies,  had  formerly  been  obliged 
to  difguife  themfelves  under  the  femblance  of  beafts|. 
The  Caunii,  a  nation  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  refolving 
to  admit  no  ftrange  gods  among  them,  regularly,  at 
certain  feafons,  aflembled  themfelves  completely  arm- 
ed, beat  the  air  with  their  lances,  and  proceeded  in 
that  manner  to  their  frontiers ;  in  order,  as  they  faid, 
to  expel  the  foreign  deities §.  Not  even  the  immor^ 
tal  gods^  faid  fome  German  nations  to  C-SISar,  are 
a  match  for  the  Suevi  ||. 

Many  ills,  fays  I^ione  in  Homer  to  Venus  wound- 
ed by  Diomede,  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  th^ 
gods  inflicted  on  men:  And  many  ills,  in  return, 

havQ 

*  Pere  le  Compte.  f  Rcgnard,  Vo'iagc  dc  Laponie. 

X  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis.      Ovid  alludes  to  the 
fame  tradition,  Metam.  lib.  v.  1.  321.     So  alfo  Manilius,  lib.  !▼. 
'§  Herydot*  lib.  i.         [|  C^f*  Comment,  de  betto  Gallico,  lib«  ix. 
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have  men  inflided  on  the  gods*.  We  need  but  open 
any'claffic  author  to  meet  with  thefe  grofs  reprefen- 
tations  o£  the  deities;  and  LoNoiNUsf  with  reafon 
pbferves,  that  fuch  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  Ij • 
terally  taken,  contain  a  true  atheifm. 

Some  writers  t  have  been  furprifed,  that  the  im* 
pieties  of  Aristophanes  Ihould  have  been  tolerated, 
nay  publicly  afted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians  ; 
a  people  fo  fuperftitious  and  fo  jealous  of  the  public 
religion,  that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates 
to  death  for  his  imagined  incredulity.  But  thefe 
writers  do  not  conlider,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar 
images,  under  which  the  gods  are  reprefented  by  that 
comic  poet,  inftead  of  appearing  impious,  were  the 
genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  conceived  their 
divinities.  What  condud  can  be  more  criminal  or 
mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion? 
Yet  that  play,  which  reprefented  his  gallant  exploits, 
was  fuppofed  fo  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was  always 
aded  in  Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the  ftate 
was  threatened  with  peftilence,  famine,  or  any  ge- 
neral calamity §.  The  Romans  fuppofed,  that,  like 
all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  highly  pleafed  with  the 
recital  of  his  former  feats  of  prowefs  and  vigour,  and 
that  no  topic  was  fo  proper  upon  which  to  flatter 
his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  faysXENOPHON||,  always, 
during  war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies, 
and,  by  being  the  firft  folicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods 
in  their  favour.  We  may  gather  from  Seneca**, 
that  it  was  ufual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples  to 
make  intereft  with  the  beadle  or  fexton,  that  they 
might  have  a  feat  near  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  or* 
fier  to  be  the  beft  heard  in  their  prayers  and  applica* 

tions 

*  Lib.  vn*  382.  f  Cap.  IX. 

j:  Fere  Brumoy,  Theatre  des  Grecs;  5c  Fontenellei  Hiftoxre 
flc$  Oracles. 
§  Arool)..  Lib.  viu  i'Pt Laced.  Rep.  ^*  Epift.  ijL 
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tions  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  when  befieged  by  A« 
LEXANDER,  thrcw  chains  on  the  ftatue  of  Hercules, 
to  prevent  that  deity  from  deferting  to  the  enemy  *. 
Augustus,  having  twice  loft  his  fleet  by  dorms,  for- 
bad Neptune  to  be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with 
the  othei:  gods ;  and  fancied,  that  he  had  fufficiently 
revenged  himfelf  by  that  expedient f.  After  Ger- 
man icus's  death,  the  people  were  fo  enraged  at 
their  gods,  that  they  ftoned  them  in  their  temjples  ; 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  J.     v 

To  afcribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  univerfe  to 
thefe  imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  polytheift  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whofe 
writings,  with  thofe  of  Homer,  contained  the  can- 
onical fy  ft  em  of  the  heathen  §;  Hesiod,  I  fay,  fup- 
pofes  gods  and  men  to  have  fprung  equally  from  the 
unknown  powers  of  nature  |.  And  throughout  the 
whole  theogony  of  that  author.  Pandora  is  the  only 
inftance  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  produdion;  and 
Ihe  too  was  formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  defpight 
to  ^ROMETHEUs,  who  had  fiimiftied  men  with  ftolen 
fire  from  the  celeftial  regions^.  The  ancient  my- 
thologifts,  indeed,  feem  throughout  to  have  rather 
embraced  the  idea  of  generation  than  that  of  creation 
or  formation ;  and  to  li^ve  thence  accounted  for  the 
origin  of  this  univerfe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been 
inftrudled  by  philofophers  in  the  principles  of  a  di- 
vine creation  or  formation  of  the  world;  finding  that 
fiich  an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  my- 
thology which  he  drivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner, 
loofe  and  detached  from  his  fyftem,  ^ijquis  fuk 
iUe  Deorum"*^?  Which-ever  of  the  gods  it  was,  fays 
he,  that  diffipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order 

into 

•  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.       Dlod.  Sic.  lib.  xvu. 

f  Suet.  In  vita  Aug.  cap.  16.  j  Id.  in  vita  Cal.  cap.  5, 

^  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jupiter  confutatus^  dc  luHu^  Saturn  isfc. 

II  rit  ofjLO^iv  ■yiyamri  <noi  ^vr>'i6t  t*  av^p'^Tr^i-     Hcf.  Opera  &  Die?,  1.   loS, 

^  Theog.  1.  570,  **  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  1.  32. 
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into  the  univerfe.  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  h^ 
knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the 
received  deities  of  paganifm.  His  theological  fyftem 
had  taught  him  nothing  upon  that  head;  and  he 
leaves  the  matter  equally  undetermined. 

DioDORUs  SicuLus"^,  beginning  his  work  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  moll  reafonable  opinions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention 
of  a  deity  or  intelligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident 
from  his  hiftory,  that  he  was  much  more  prone  to 
fuperftition  than  to  irreligion.  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  f ,  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a  nation  in 
India,  he  fays,  that,  there  being  fo  great  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  their  defcent,  we  muft  conclude 
them  to  be  aborigenes^  without  any  beginning  of 
their  generation,  propagating  their  race  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  as  fome  of  the  phyfiologers,  in  treating  of  the 
origin  of  nature,  havejuftly  obferved.  **  But  infuch 
fubjeds  as  thefe,  *'  adds  the  hiftorian,  "  which  ex- 
ceed all  human  capacity,  it  may  well  happen, 
"  that  thofe  who  diicourfe  the  mod  know  the  leaft; 
^*  reaching  a  fpecious  appearance  of  truth  in  their  rea- 
**  fonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth  and 
^*  matter  of  faA." 

A  ftrange  fentiment  in  our  eyes,  to  be  embraced 
by  a  profeffed  and  zealous  religionift  J I  But  it  was 
merely  by  accident,  that  the  queftion  concerning  the 
Qrigin  of  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter 
into  religious  fyftems,  or  was  treated  of  by  theolo- 
gers.  The  philofophers  alone  inade  profellion  of  de- 
livering fyftems  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  pretty  late 
too  before  thefe  bethought  themfelves  of  having  re- 
coarf^  to  a  mind  or  fupreme  intelligence,  as  the  firft 

caufe 

*  Lib.  1.  f  Id.  ibid. 

X  The  fame  author,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  of  t)|e 
world  without  a  Deity,  adeems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  phyfical 
caufi^s,  the  common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
tempeils;  and  devoutly  afcribes  thefe  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or 
Neptune.  A  plain  piioof  wjience  he  deriy^  ^s  ideas  of  religion. 
See  lib.  xv.  p.  364,     £s  edit.  IIhodomahni. 
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caufe  of  all.  So  far  was  it  from  being  efteemed  pnx. 
fane  in  thofe  days  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things 
without  a  Deity,  that  Thales,  Anaximenes  Hera- 
cLiTus,  and  others,  who  embraced  that  fyftem  of 
cofmogony,  pall  unqueftioned ;  while  Anaxagoras, 
the  firft  undoubted  theift  among  the  philofophers, 
was  perhaps  the  firft  that  ever  was  accuted  of 
atheifm*. 

We  are  told  by  Sextus  EMPiRicusf,  that  Epicu* 
Rus,  when  a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  thefe 
yerfes  of  Hesiop, 

Eldeft  of  beings  chaos  firft,  arofe; 
m^xt  earthy  wide-ftretchM,  the  j^^/ of  all : 
the  young  fcholar  firft  betrayed  his  inquifitive  genius, 
by  afking,  And  chaos  whence?  But  was  told  by  his 
preceptor,  that  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  philofo- 
phers  for  a  folution  of  fuch  queftions.  Aiid  from 
this  hint  Epicurus  left  philology  and  all  other  ftudies, 
in  order  to  betake  himfelf  to  that  fcience,  whence 
alone  he  expefted  fatisfadion  with  regard  to  thefe 
fublime  fubjeds. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  pu(h 
their  refearches  fo  far,  or  derive  from  reafoning  their 
fyftems  of  religion;  when  philologers  and  mytholo- 
gifts,  we  fee,  fcarcely  ever  difcovered  fo  much  pene- 
tration. And  even  the  philofophers  who  difcourfed 
of  fuch  topic?,  reiidily  aifented  to  the  grofleft  theory, 
and  admitted  tbc  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from 
night  and  chaos,  from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever 
they  eftabliftied  to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  their  firft  origin  that  the  gods 
w^ere  fuppofed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
Through  out  the  whole  period  of  their  exiftence  they 
wTre  fubjedlcd  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  deftiny. 
*'  1  hink  of  the  force  of  ncceflity,'-  fays  Agkifpa  to 
the  Rom^n  people  ;  •*  that  force  to  -which  even  the 

**  god^; 
♦  Sec  NOTE  [ZZ]. 
f  Adverfus  Mathsm.  litu  ix. 
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'*  gods  muft  fubmit*.'*  And  the  younger  Pliny |, 
agreeably  to  this  way  of  thinking,  tells  us,  tha^  a- 
midft  the  darknefs,  horror,  and  confufion,  which 
enfued  upon  the  firft  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  feveral 
concluded,  that  all  nature  was  going  to  wreck,  and 
that  gods  and  men  were  periihing  in  one  common 
ruin. 

It  is  great  complaifance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify 
with  the  name  of  religion  fuch  an  imperfect  fyftem 
of  theology,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  fyftems 
which  are  founded  on  principles  more  juft  and  more 
fublime.  For  my  part,  I  can  fcarcely  allow  the  prin- 
ciples even  of  Marcus  Aurehus,  Plutarch,  and 
fome  other  Sioics  and  Academics^  though  much  more 
refined  than  the  pagan  fuperftition,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  honourable  appellation  of  theifm.  For  if  the 
mythology  of  the  heathens  refemble  the  ancient  Eu- 
ropean fyftem  of  fpiritual  beings,  excluding  God  and 
angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  fprights  j  the  creed 
of  thefe  philofophers  may  juftly  be  faid  to  exclude  a 
deity,  and  to  leave  only  angels  and  fairies. 


Sect^  V*     Various  Forms  of  Poly  theifm:   AUegory^ 

Hero-lVorJInp. 

iJuT  it  is  chiefly  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  confider  the 
grofs  poly  theifm  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  va- 
rious appearances,  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
Whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  exiftence  of  in- 
vifible  intelligent  power,  muft  reafon  from  the  admi- 
rable contrivance  of  natural  objeds,  and  muft  fuppofe 
the  v/orld  to  be  the  workmanfuip  of  that  divine  being, 
the  original  caufc  cf  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  po- 
lytheift  fo  far  from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every 
part  of  the  univerfe,  and  conceives  all  the  confpicuous 
productions  of  nature,  to  be  themfelves  fo  many  real 

.      .     di- 

•  DiONYS.  Haltc.  lib.  VI.  f  Epift.  lib.  vi. 
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divinities.  The  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  all  god§ 
according  to  his  fy ftem :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by 
nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads:  Even  monkies, 
dogs,  catis,  ^nd  other  animals,  often  become  facred 
in  his  eyes,  and  ftrike  him  with  a  religious  veneration. 
And  thus,  however  ftrong  mens  propenfity  to  believe 
invifible,  intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propen- 
fity is  equally  ftrong  to  reft  their  attention  oh  fen- 
fible,  vifible  objefts ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  thefd 
oppofite  inclinations,  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invi- 
fible power  with  fome  vifible  objeft. 

The  diftribution  alfo  of  diftindl  proinnces  to  the 
feveral  deities  is  apt  to  caufe  fome  allegory,  both 
phyfical  and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  ^oilgar  lyftema 
of  polytheifm.  The  god  of  war  will  naturaJly  be 
reprefented  as  furious,  cruel,  and  impetuous :  The 
god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and  amiable :  The 
god  of  merehandife,  efpecially  in  early  times,  as 
thievifli  and  deceitful.  The  allegories,  fuppofed  in 
Homer  and  other  mythologifts.,  I  allow  have  often 
.been  fo  ftrained,  that  men  of  fenfe  are  apt  entirely 
to  rejeft  them,  and  to  confider  them  as  the  produc- 
tion merely  of  the  fancy  and  conceit  of  critics  and 
commentators.  But  that  allegory  really  has  place  in 
the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable  even  on  the 
leaft  refledion.  Cupid  the  fon  of  Venus  ;  the  Mu- 
fes  the  daughters  of  Memory;  Prometheus,  the 
wife  brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolifh;  Ht- 
GiEiA,  or  the  goddefs  of  health,  defcended  from  E- 
scuLAPius  or  the  god  of  phyfic :  Who  fees  not,  in 
thefe,  and  in  many  other  inftances,  the  plain  traces 
of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  fuppofed  to  prefide  6- 
ver  any  paflion,  event,  or  fyftem  of  adtions,  it  is  al- 
moft  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes, 
and  adventures,  fuitable  to  his  fuppofed  powers  and 
influence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  fimilitude  and  com- 
parifon,  which  is  naturally  fo  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfeft,  we  ought  not 

to 
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to  expedt  as  the  produdtions  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition ;  there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires 
a  nicer  h^nd,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with 
fuccefs.  That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  fons  of  Mars 
is  juft  ;  but  why  by  Venus  •  ?  That  Harmony  is  the 
daughter  of  Venus  is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  f  ? 
That  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death  is  fuitable ;  but 
why  defcribe  him  as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Gra- 
ces X  ?  And  fince  the  ancient  mjrthologifts  fiall  into, 
miftakes  fo  grofs  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reafon 
furely  to  expedt  fuch  refined  and  long-fpun  allego- 
ries, as  fome  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their 

•  fiaions. 

•  Lucretius  was  plainly  feduced  by  the  ftrong  ap- 
pearance of  allegory,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  pa- 
gan fidlions.  He  firft  addreffes  himfelf  to  Venus,  as 
to  that  generating  power  which  animates,  renews, 
and  beautifies  the  univerfe :  but  is  foon  betrayed  by 
the  mythology  into  incoherenties,  while  he  prays  to 
that  allegorical  perfonage  to  appeafe  the  furies  of  her 
lover  Mars  :  An  idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but 
from  the  popular  religion,  and  which  Lucretius, 
as  an  Epicurean,  could  not  confiftently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  fo  little  fuperior  to 
human  creatures,  that,  where  men  are  affeded  with 
ftrong  fentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any 
hero  or  public  benefador,  nothing  can  be  more  na- 
tural than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the 
heavens,  after  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits 
from  among  mankind.  Moft  of  the  divinities  of  the 
ancient  world  are  fuppofed  to  have  once  been  men, 
and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apotbeoJU  to  the 
admiration  and  affedion  of  the  people.  The  real 
hiftory  of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition, 
and  elevated  by  the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful 
fource  of  fable ;  efpecially  in  paffing  through  the 
hands  of  poets,  allegorifts,  and  priefts,  who  fucce£- 

fively 

*  Hesiod.  Thcog.  I.  935. 

t  Id.  ibid,  ct  Plut.  in  vita  Pslop*  %  Ilias^  ziv«  ^6^. 
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lively  improved  upon  the  wonder  and  aftoniihment 
of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too  and  fculptors  caitie  in  for  their  (hare 
of  profit  in  the  facred  myfteries;  and  fumifhing 
men  with  fenfiblc  reprefentations  of  their  divinities, 
whom  they  cloathcd  in  human  figures,  gave  great 
encreafe  to  the  public  devotion,  and  determined  ita 
object.  It  was  probably  for  want  of  thefe  arts  in 
rude  and  barbarous  ages,  that  men  deified  plants, 
animals,  and  even  brute,  unorganized  matter ;  and 
rather  than  be  without  a  fenfible  objeil  of  worfliip^ 
affixed  divinity  to  fuch  ungainly  forms.  Could  any 
ftatuary  of  Syria,  in  early  times,  have  formed  a  juft 
figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic  ftone,  Heliogabalusi 
had  never  become  the  obje<3:  of  fuch  profound  ado- 
ration, and  been  received  as  the  repreientation  of 
the  folar  deity  *• 

Stilpo  was  banifhed  by  the  council  of  A&eopa-* 
Gus,  for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel 
was  no  divinity,  but  the  workmanlhip  of  Phidias 
the  fculptor  f .  What  degree  of  reafon  mull  we  ex- 
peft  in  the  religious  belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  na- 
tions, when  Athenians  and  Areopagites  could 
entertain  fuch  grofs  conceptions  ? 

Thefe  then  are  the  general  principles  of  polj^he- 
ifni,  founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing 
dependent  on  caprice  and  accident.  As  the  caufes, 
which  beftow  happinefs  or  milery,  are  in  general 
very  little  known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious 
concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of 
them  ;  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than  to  repre- 
fent  them  as  intellip^ent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
felves ;  only  fomewhat  fuperior  in  power  and  wif- 
dom.     The  limited  influence  of  thefe  agents,  and 

2  their 

*  llERODiAW.  lib.  V.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  rqjrcfented  by  Cur- 
Tius  as  a  deity  of  the  fame  kind,  lib.  iv  cap.  7.  The  Arabians 
and  Persinuntiams  adored  alfo  (hapelefs  unformed  ftones  as  their 
deity.  Arnob.  lib.  vl.  So  much  did  their  folly  exceed  thftt  of 
the  Egyptians. 

f  DiOD.  Laert.  lib.  ii. 
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their  great  proximity  to  human  weaknefs;  introduce 
the  various  diftribution  and  dlvifion  of  their  aiitho-^ 
rity ;  and  thereby  give  rife  to  allegorj^.  The  fame 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  iuperior  in  ik)wer, 
courage,  or  underftanding,  and  ptodute  Herb-wor- 
fliip ;  together  with  fabulous  hiftoi^  knd  mythologi- 
cal tradition^  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms. 
And  as  an  invifible  fplritual  intelligence  is  an  objed^ 
too  refined  for  vulgar  appteheiifion,  ineh  naturally 
affix  it  to  fome  fenfible  reprefentatloh ;  fiich  as  ei^ 
ther  the  more  confpicuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the 
ftatues;  images,  and  pidures,  which  a  more  refined 
age  forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almoft  all  idolatlsrs^  of  whatever  age  or  country, 
concur  in  thefe  general  principles  and  conceptions ; 
and  even  the  particular  charadlers  and  provinces, 
which  they  affign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely 
different"*.  The  Gr£ek  aiid  Roman  ttatellers  and 
conquerors,  without  much  difficulty,  foiihd  their 
own  deities  every  where ;  and  faid.  This  is  Mercu- 
ry, that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  NbptuNe  ;  by 
whatever  title  the  ftrange  gods  might  be  denomina- 
ted. The  goddefs  Hertha  of  our  Sa:^on  anceftors 
feems  to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus  f ,  than 
the  Mater  Tellus  of  the  Romans  ;  and  his  conjee* 
ture  was  evidently  juft. 


Sect.  VI.     Origin  ofTbeifmfrom  Pofytbeifm. 

The  dofbrine  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  Author 
of  Nature,  i^  very  ancient^  has  fprea^  itfelf  over 
great  and  populous  natidns,  arid  among  them  hasi 
been  embraced  by  all  ranks  and  dohditions  of  men : 
But  whoever  t|iinks  tliat  it  his  owfed  its  fiiccefs  to 
the  prevalent  force  of  thofe  iiivincible  teafbns,  oii 

Vol.  II.  B  b-  which 

.  ■      ■  ■  •        ' 

*  See  CassaH  of  the  felifioB  •£  tUe  GiULf,  De  bcOo  GflUIcd; 
lib.  xL 
t  De  Moribiu  Gb&m. 
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which  it  is  undoubtedly  founded,  would  (how  faim^ 
felf  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  ftupidi- 
ty  of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in 
faVour  of  their  particular  fuperftitions.  £vea  at  this 
day^  and  in  Europe,  alk  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he 
believes  ill  an  omnipotent  Creator  of  the  worid ;  he 
will  nevei'  mention  the  beauty  of  final  caufes,  of 
which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not  hold  <mt 
his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  fupplenefs 
and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending  all 
one  way,  the  counterpoiie  which  they  receive  from 
the  thumb,  the  foftnefs  and  fleihy  parts  of  the  infide 
of  his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumftances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  ufe  to  w^ch  it  was 
deftined.  To  thefe  he  has  been  long  albcuftomed  ; 
and  he  beholds  them  with  liftlefinefs  and  unconcern. 
He  will  tell  you  of  the  fudden  and  unexpeded  death 
of  fuch  a  one ;  the  fall  and  bruife  of  fuch  another ; 
the  excelfive  drought  of  this  feafon ;  the  cold  and 
rains  of  another.  Thefe  he  afcribes  to  the  immedi* 
ate  operation  of  Providence :  and  fuch  events  as, 
with  good  reafoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  ad- 
mitting a  fupreme  Intelligence,  are  with  him  the 
fole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theifts,  even  the  mod  zealous  and  refined, 
have  denied  a  particular  providence,  and  have  af- 
ferted,  that  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  firft  principle  of 
all  things,  having  fixed  general  laws  by jyhich  na- 
ture is  governedl'gives  free  arid  \ihlriterrupteil  com 
to  thefe  laws,  and  difturbs  not,  at  every  tiirnj  the 
fettled  order  of  events  by  particular  volitions.  From 
the  beautiful  connedion,  fay  they,  and  rigid  obfer- 
vance  of  eftabliftied  rules,  we  draw,  the  chief  argu* 
ment  for  theifm ;  and  from  the  fame  principles  arc 
enabled  to  anfwer  the  principal  objedlions  againft  it. 
But  fo  little  is  this  underftood  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  they  obferve  any  one  to  a- 
fcribe  all  events  to  natural  caufes,  and  to  remove  the 
particular  interpofition  of  a  Deity,  Aey  are  apt  to 

fu^a 
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fufpeft  him  of  the  grofleft  infidelity.  J  little  pbilo- 
fopbyj  fays  Lord  Bacon,  makes  men  athHJls  ;  a  great 
deal  reconciles  them  to  religion.  For  men,  being  taught 
by  fuperftitious  prejudices  to  lay  the  ftrefs  on  a  wrong 
place,  when  that  fails  them,  arid  they  difcover,  by 
a  little  refle<ftion,  that  the  toiirfe  of  nature  is  regu- 
lar and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  arid  falls' 
to  ruin.  But  being  taught,  by  more  refledtion,  that 
this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  defign  and  of  a  fuprfeme  intelligence,  they 
return  to  that  belief  which  they  had  deferted ;  and 
they  are  now  able  to  eftablifli  it  on  a  nmier  arid  mor^ 
durable  foundation. 

Convulfions  iri  nature,  diforders,  prodigies,  mi- 
racles, though  the  irioft  oppofite  to  the  plan  of  a  wife 
fuperintendisnt,  imprefs  mankind  with  the  ftrongeft 
ientiments  of  religion ;  the  caufes  of  events  feemirig 
then  the  moft  unknown  and  unaceduntable*  Mad- 
riefs,  fiiry,  rage,  arid  an  iriflamed  iiriagination,  tho' 
they  fink  men  rieareft  to  the  level  of  beaftSf,  are,  for 
a  like  reafon,  often  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  difpofi- 
tions  iri  whicJh  v^e  can%avc  riny  inimediate  commu- 
nication with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude;  thetefore;  upibn  the  '^hole^ 
that  fince  the  vulgar,  in  natioris  which  have  embra- 
ced the  dpftririe  of  theifm,  ftill  •  build  it  upori  irra- 
tional and  fuperftitious  piiriciples,  they  are  never  led 
into  that  opinidrt  by  any  procefs  of  argument,  but 
by  a  certain  tf ain  of  thirikirig,  more  fiiitable  to  theit 
genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolattous  nation, 
that  though  men  admit  the  exiftence  of  feyeral  liriii* 
ted  deities,  yet  is  there  fonlc  one  God,  whom,  in  at 
particular  mariner,  they  make  the  objeft  of  their 
worfliip  and  adoration.  They  may  either  fdppofe 
that,  iri  the  deftribution  of  pow^  arid  territory'  a- 
mong  the  gods,  their  nation  was  fubjefted  to  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  that  particular  deity ;  of  reducing  hea- 
venly objefts  to  the  model  of  things  below,  they  may 

B  b  2  re- 
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reprefqpt  one  God  as  the  prince  or  fupreme  magi«  • 
ftrate  of  the  reft,  who,  though  of  the  fame  nature, 
rules  them  with  an  authority  like  that  which  an 
earthly  fovereign  exercifes  over  his  fubjeds  and  vaf- 
fals.  Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be  confidered  as 
their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general  fovereign  of 
heaven,  his  votaries  will  endeavour,  by  every  art, 
to  iniinuate  themfelves  into  his  favour ;  and  fuppo- 
"ling  him  to  be  pleafed,  iike  themfelves,  with  praife 
and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration 
which  will  be  fpared  in  their  addrefles  to  hun.  In 
proportion  a#  mens  fears  or  diftrefles  become  more 
urgent,  they  ftill  invent  new  ftrains  of  adulation ; 
and  even  he  who  outdoes  his  predeceflbr  in  fwelling 
'u^  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  fure  to  be  outdone  by 
his  fucceflbr  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of 
praife.  Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  laft  they  arrive 
at  infinity  itfelf ;  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther 
progrefs :  And  it  is  well  if,  in  ftriving  to  get  further, 
and  to  reprefent  a  magnificent  fimpUcity,  they  run 
hot  into  inexplicable  myftery,  and  deftroy  the  intel- 
ligent nature  of  their  deity,  4h  which  alone  any  ra* 
tionai  worihip  or  adoration  can  be  founded.  While 
they  confine  themfelves  to  the  notion  of  a  perfeft 
being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they  coincide,  by 
chance,  with  the  principles  of  reafon  and  true  phi- 
lofophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that  notion,  not 
by  reafon,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  in- 
capable, but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of  the  mod 
vulgar  fuperftition. 

We  often  find,  amongft  barbarous  nations,  and 
even  (bmetimes  among  civilized,  that  when  every 
ftrain  of  flattery  has  been  exhaufted  towards  arbi- 
trary princes,  when  every  human  quality  has  been 
applauded  to  the  utmoft ;  their  fervile  courtiers  re- 
prefent them  at  laft  as  real  divinities,  and  point  them 
out  to  the  people  as  objeds  of  adoration.  How  much 
more  natural  therefore  is  it,  that  a  limited  deity, 
who  at  firft  is  fuppofed  only  the  immediate  author 

2  of 
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of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life,  fhould  in  the 
end  be  reprefented  as  fovercign  maker  and  modifier 
of  the  uni  verfe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  fupreme  deity  is  al- 
ready eftablilhed ;  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lef- 
fen  every  other  worfliip,  and  abafe  every  object  of 
reverence ;  yet  if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opi- 
nion of  a  fubordiiiate  tutelar  divinity,  faint,  or  an-^ 
gel,  their  addrefles  to  that  being  gradually  rife  upon 
them,  and  encroach  on  the  adoration  due  to  their  fu- 
preme deity.  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  checked  by 
the  reformation,  had  proceeded,  from  being  merely 
a  good  woman,  to  ufurp  many  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand, . 
in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  tiie  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  deity  who,  from  love,  converted  himfelf 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who, 
from  ambition,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  be* 
came  the  Optimus  Ma^imus  of  the  heathens.  Thus 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became 
the  fupreme  deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  con* 
ception,  have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doc-r 
trine,  even  though  political  reafons  have  kept  the 
Romish  church  from  condemning  it.  The  Corde- 
liers have  run  away  with  all  the  popularity.  But 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Boulain- 
viLLiERS'^,  an  Italian  Cordelier  maintained,  that 
during  the  three  days  when  Christ  was  interred, 
the  h3rpoflatic  union  was  diffolved,  and  that  his  hu- 
man nature  was  not  a  proper  objed:  of  adoration  du- 
ring that  period.  Without  the  art  of  divination,  one 
might  foretel,  that  fo  grois  and  impious  a  blafphemy 
would  not  fail  to  be  an^hematized  by  the  people. 
It  was  the  occalion  of  great  infults  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobins  ;  who  now  got  fome  recompence  for  their 
misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate  *  con- 
ception. 

B  b  3  Rather 

*  Hiftoire  abr^6e,  p*  499.  , 
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Rather  than  relinquifh  this  propenfity  to  adiilg^ 
tion,  religionifts,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  them- 
felVes  in  the  greateft  abfurdities  and  contradi&ions. 

Homer,  in  one  paffage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Te- 
THYS  the  original  parents  of  aU  things,  conformably 
to  the  eftablifhed  mythology  apd  tradition  of  the 
Greeks  :  yet  in  other  paiTages,  he  could  not  forbear 
complimenting  Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with 
that  magnificent  appellation;  and  accordingly  deno- 
minates him  the  fathei:  of  gods  and  men.  He  for- 
gets, that  every  temple,  every  ftreet,  was  full  of  the 
anceftors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  ^ers  of  this  Jupi- 
ter ;  who  was  in  reality  nothing  "but  an  upftait  par- 
ricide andufurper.  A  like  contradiction  is  obfervable 
In  Hesiod  ;  and  is  fo  much  the  lefs  excufaUe^  as 
his  profefled  intention  was  to  deliver  ^  true  genralo- 
jgy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  fufpeA  Maho- 
metanifni  of  this  mconfiftence)  which  ibmetimes 
painted  the  Deity  in  the  mod  fublime  colours  as  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  fometipies  degraded 
him  nearly  to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his 
powers  and  faculties ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  a- 
Ibribed  to  him  fuitable  infirmities,  paffions,  apd  par- 
tialities of  the  moral  kind :  That  religion,  after  it 
was  extindl,  would  alfo  be  cited  as  an  inftance  of 
thofe  cQntradidlions,  which  arife  from  the  grofs,  vul- 
gar, natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  oppofed  to 
their  continual  propenfity  towards  flattery  and  ex- 
aggeration. Nothing  indeed  would  prove  more 
ftrongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to 
find  (and  happily  this  is  the  cafe  with  Chriftianity) 
that  it  is  free  from  a  contradidlion,  fo  incident  to 
human  nature. 


Sect.  VII.  Confinnation  of  this  ])oSlrine. 

It  appears  certain,  that  though  the  original  no- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  vulgar  reprefent  the  Divinity  as  a  limi- 
ted  being,  and  confider  him  only  as  the  particular 
caufe  of  health  or  ficknefs,  plenty  or  want,  profpe- 
rity  or  adverfity ;  yet  when  more  magnificent  ideas 
are  urged  upon  them,  they  efteem  it  dangerous  to 
refufe  their  ^ent.  Will  you  fay  that  your  deity  is 
finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfedlions ;  may  be  over- 
come by  a  greater  force ;  is  fubjeft  to  human  paf- 
fions,  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a  beginning,  and 
may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm ;  but 
thinking  it  fafeft  to  comply  with  the  higher  encomi- 
ums, they  endeavour,  by  an  afieded  ravifhment  and 
devotion,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  him.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  af- 
fent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  cafe,  merely  verbal,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  conceiving  thofe  fublime 
qualities  which  they  feemingly  attribute  to  the  Dei- 
ty. Their  real  idea  of  him,  notwithilanding  their 
pompous  language,  is  fUll  as  poor  and  frivolous  as 
ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  fays  the  Magians, 
who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  difcovers  him- 
felf  immediately  to  the  mind  and  underftanding  a- 
lone ;  but  has  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vi- 
fible  univerfe ;  and  when  that  bright  luminary  dif- 
fufes  its  beams  over  the  earth  and  the  firmament,  it 
is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory  which  refides  in  the 
higher  heavens.  If  you  would  efcape  the  difplea- 
fure  of  this  Divine  being,  you  mud  be  careful  never 
to  fet  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  fpit  into 
a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it 
were  confuming  a  whole  city  *.  Who  can  exprefs 
the  perfeftions  of  the  Almighty?  fay  the  Mahome- 
tans. Even  the  nobleft  of  his  works,  if  compared 
to  him,  are  but  duft  and  rubbifh.  How  much  more 
muft  human  conception  fall  fhort  of  his  infinite  per- 
fedlions  ?  His  fmile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever 
happy ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  beft 

B  b  4  method 

Hyde  de  Rdxg.  tetmram  PB&sAavM. 
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method  is  to  cut  oflf  from  thein^  while  infants,  « 
little  bit  of  fkin,  about  half  the  breadth  of  a  fkr«^ 
thing.  Take  two  bits  of  cloth  *,  fey  the  Jlomari 
Catholics,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
fquare ;  join  them  by  the  com<srs  vith  twp  ftring? 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  fixteen  inches  long ;  throw 
this  oyer  your  head,  and  make  one  pf  the  bits  of 
cloth  lie  upon  your  brea(|,  and  the  other  upon  your 
backy  keeping  them  next  your  flcin :  there  is  not  a 
better  ft^qret  for  recpmrn^dipg  ypurielf  to  that  infi* 
nite  Being,  who  exifts  fron^  eternity  to  eternity. 

The  GxTES,  commonly  called  immortal,  *  from 
their  Heady  belief  pf  the  foul's  immortality,  were 
genuine  theifts  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed  X a- 
>i«0LXjs,  their  deity,  to  be  the  pply  truegqd;  and 
aflerted  the  lyorlhip  of  all  other  natiops  to  be  ad- 
drefled  to  mer^  fi<^ion$  and  chimera^.  But  were 
their  religious  principles  ^y  more  refined  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  maghificept  pret^nfions  ?  JBvery  fifth 
year  they  facrificed  a  human  vidim,  whom  they 
fent  as  a  meflepger  to  tl^eir  deity,  ip  order  to  inform 
him  of  their  wants  and  necellities.  An4  wh^n  it 
thundered,  they  were  fo  provoked,  that  in  order  to 
return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at  him,  and 
declined  pot  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  leaft 
is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  the* 
ifm  of  the  immortal  Getes  f . 


Sect.  VIII.  Flux  and  Reflux  ofPolytbeifm  and  Tbeifm. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion 
have  a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind^ 
and  that  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rife  from 
idolatry  to  theifm,  and  to  fink  again  from  thetfin  in- 
to idolatry.  The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  man- 
kind, a  few  excepted,  being  ignorant  and  uninftruc- 
ted,  never  elevate  their  contemplation  to  the  hea- 
vens. 

*  Cafled  the  Scapulaire.  f  Lib.  iv. 
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yen8y  or  penetrate  by  their  difquifitions  into  the  fe- 
jcret  ftrufture  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies ;  fo  far 
^s  to  difcover  a  fupreme  mind  or  original  providence^ 
which  bellowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature.  They 
confider  thefe  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined 
jSLVid  felfifh  view ;  and  finding  their  own  happinefs 
and  mifery  to  depend  on  the  fecret  influence  and  un- 
forefeen  concurrence  of  external  objefts,  they  re- 
gardy  with  perpetual  attention,  the  unknown  caufes 
which  govern  all  thefe  natural  events,  and  diftribute 
pleafure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  powerful, 
but  filent,  operation.  Thq  unknown  caufes  iare  Hill 
appealed  to  on  every  emergence  ;  and  in  this  gene- 
ral appearance  or  confufed  image,  are  the  perpetual 
pbjecls  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wifhesand  appre- 
henfioqs;  By  degrees,  the  adive  imagination  of 
men,  uneafy  in  this  abftrafl:  f  onception  of  objefts, 
about  which  it  is  inceffantly  employed,  begins  to 
render  them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in 
ihapes  more  fuitable  to  its  natural  comprehenfion.  It 
jeprefents  them  to  be  fen^ble,  intelligent  beings, 
like  mankind ;  aduated  by  love  and  hatred,  and 
flexiblje  by  gift§  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  fecri- 
fices.  Hence  the  prigin  of  religion ;  and  hence  the 
origin  of  idolatry  or  polytheifm. 

But  the  fame  anxious  concern  for  happinefs,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  thefe  invifible,  intelligent  powers, 
allows  not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  firft  fimple 
conception  of  them ;  as  powerful,  but  limited,  be- 
ings ;  mailers  of  human  fate,  but  flaves  to  deftiny 
and  the  courfe  of  nature.  Mens  exaggerated  prai- 
les  and  compliments  ftill  fweU  their  idea  upon  them ; 
and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmofl  bounds  of 
perfedtion,  at  laft  b^get  the  stftributes  of  unity  and 
infinity,  fimplicity  and  fpirituality.  Such  refined 
fdeas,  being  fomewhat  difproportioned  to  vulgar 
comprehenfion,  remain  not  long  in  their  original 
purity ;  but  require  to  be  fupported  by  the  notion  of 
inferior  mediators  or  fubordinate  agents;  \f  hich  in- 

2  .  terpofe 
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tcrpofc  between  mankind  and  their  fupreme  deity^ 
Thefe  demigods  or  middle  beings,  partaking  more 
of  human  nature,  and  being  more  familiar  to  us, 
become  the  chief  objeds  of  devotion,  and  gradoally^ 
recal  that  idolatry,  which  had  been  formerly  banifh-' 
ed  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous 
and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  thefe  idolatrous  re« 
ligions  fall  every  day  into  grofler  and  more  vulgar 
conceptions,  they  at  laft  deftroy  themfelves,  and,  by 
the  vile  reprefcntations  which  they  form  ot  their  dei- 
ties, make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theifm.  But 
fo  great  is  the  propenfity,  in  this  alternate  revolution 
of  human  fentiments,  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that 
the  utmoll  precaution  is  not  able  effedually  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  of  this  fome  atheifts,  particularly  the 
Jkn^*s  and  Mehometans,  have  been  fenfible;  as  ap- 
pears by  their  banifhin^  all  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and 
painting,  and  not  allowmg  the  reprefcntations,  even 
of  human  ti^^urc^  to  be  t;Edcen  by  marble  or  colouis ; 
\t\\  the  ctMutnon  intirmity  of  mankind  ihould  thence 
pYvvtxHX  id\4atr>\  The  feeble  apprehenfions  of  men 
tM^^nv^  be  f;itis]ied  with  conceiving  their  deity  as  a 
p\»r  t\Mtit  5Uid  perfect  inteUigence ;  and  yet  their 
<>vXt\uAl  tcvrx'^rs  keep  them  from  imputing  to  him  the 
itM<\  ihavlvHv  of  limitation  and  imperfection.  They 
<^^\ohuUc  between  thefe  oppofite  fentiments.  The 
^■^M^o  intirmity  ftill  drags  them  downwards,  from  an 
.s«u>ipotent  and  fpiritual  deity,  to  a  limited  and  cor- 
|H\irul  one,  and  from  a  corporeal  and  limited  deity 
(x\  a  ftatue  or  vifible  reprefentation.  The  fame  en- 
deavour at  elevation  ftill  puihes  them  upwards,  from 
the  ftatue  or  material  image  to  the  invifible  power ; 
and  from  the  invifible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfeft 
deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe. 

Sect.  IX.  Comparifon  of  thefe  Religions,  with  regard 

to  Perfecution  and  Toleration. 

Polytheism  or  idolatrous  worftiip,  being  founded 

a  entirely 
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entirely  in  vulgar  traditions^  i<%  liable  to  this  great 
inconvenience,  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  howe- 
ver barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorifed  by 
it ;  and  full  fcope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impofe  on 
credulity,  till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the 
religious  fyftems  of  mankind.  At  the  fame  time,  i- 
dolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage,  that, 
by  limiting  the  powers  and  fundions  of  its  deities, 
it  naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  fefts  and  na- 
tion3  to  a  (hare  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  va- 
rious deities,  as  well  as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  tradi- 
tions, compatible  with  each  other  *.  Theifm  is  op- 
pofite  both  in  its  advantages  and  difadvantages.  As 
that  fyftem  fuppofes  one  fole  deity,  the  perfeftion  of 
reafon  and  goodnefs,  it  fhould,  if  juftly  profecuted, 
banifli  every  thing  frivolous,  unreafonable,  or  inhu- 
man, from  religious  worfliip,  and  fct  before  men  the 
moft  illuftrious  example,  as  well  as  the  moft  com- 
manding motives,  of  juftice  and  benevolence.  Thefe 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for 
that  is  not  pollible),  but  fomewhat  diminifhed,  by 
inconveniences,  wnich  arife  from  the  vices  and  pre- 
judices of  mankind.  While  one  fole  objeft  of  devo- 
tion is  acknowledged,  the  worihip  of  other  deities 
is  regarded  as  abfurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity 
of  objeft  feems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith 
and  ceremonies,  and  fumilhes  deligning  men  with  a 
pretence  for  reprefenting  their  adverfaries  as  profane, 
and  the  objeds  of  divine  as  well  as  human  ven- « 
geance.  For  as  each  fed  is  pofitive  that  its  own 
faith  and  worihip  arc  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Dei- 
ty, and  as  no  one  can  conceive  that  the  fame  being 
Ihould  be  pleafed  with  different  and  oppofite  rites 
and  principles  ;  the  feveral  feds  fall  naturally  into 
animofity,  and  mutually  difcharge  on  each  other 
that  facred  zeal  and  rancour,  the  moil  fririous  and 
implacable  of  all  human  pafiions. 
The  tolerating  fpirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  ancient 

and 

♦  Sfc  NOTE  [AAA]. 
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and  modem  times;  is  very  obvioas  to  any  one,  who 
is  the  Icatt  conTeiiant  in  the  writings  of  hiftorians  or 
travellers  When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  alked, 
what  rites  or  worfliip  was  moil  acceptable  to  the 
|i:od$:  'IlM>te  which  are  l^ally  eftablifhed  in  each 
c:t>\  replied  the  oracle*.  Even  priefts,  in  thole 
3§es  AVold,  it  feftns  idlow  falvation  to  thoie  of  a 
didS^rent  cooinunion.  The  Romans  commonly 
3kiaptevi  the  cods  of  the  conqaered  people;  and  ne- 
ver dttpurevl  the  attributes  of  thofe  local  and  national 
ceities  irt  whole  tenitaries  they  refided.  The  reli- 
^.h;5  w-x?^  and  pemcutioos  of  the  Egyptian  idola* 
Ctr>  Juce  indeed  an  exception  to  this  rule;  bat  are  ac- 
cccsttd  tec  br  ancient  aotfaors  fiom  reafims  fin- 
$ttiax  icii  rrffMrfaMe>  Difierent  ^>ecies  of  animals 
«>K^  t^  ieiric?  of  the  difierent  feds  amongthe  £- 
;.'tpriAN^;  isd  the  dnsics  being  in  coadnoal  war, 
v>::^:t$^  rititir  vcdzks  in  the  iiaie  ctmtendoo.  The 
wvcihtppecs  of  ic^  csold  net  laog  remain  in  peace 
^v:^  :!^:fedoct^rsoif  cats  or  wohesf.  But  where  that 
^-N^^^  tvx^  sx^c  nlbce*  the  Egyptiax  fiipciiliUon  was 
v.',^  ^>  uv\.Hnp(i;ible  a$  k  OHumooly  imagined;  fince 
\  V  \'vJT^*  rVotxi  Hii^oDOTrs  t.  thit  very  large  contri- 
.^s::u\^  ^v  rr?r  ct>-«i  by  Ax asis  towards  irbmldrng  the 

lV,<^  **t:\"IrrA!VTr  of  airaoil  all  rdigioas.  which 
..  :x\^  :^,^ji:v.rju;x>i  the  u:*i:y  of  God.  is  as  remarkable 
.X  iV  v\v::K^rv  {«nc:pie  of  p^lvtheifts.     The  impla- 

V  tMc  i^^rrvnv  I'^irit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Ma- 
Vx^v:  i  \n:<m  :r:  o^;  with  ilill  more  bloody  princi-- 
,^,'x;  An,*.  c\'v*:\  t.-^  th:>  dsv.  dcii>  o«xt  damnation. 
?>.>^xV}:h  *.v:  t\rt  i::i  ti^cx,  to  ail  ether  leds.  And 
;  ,  an^.^^X^  Okxxstians.  the  English  and  Dutch 
h,iv\^  o^,v>rjkxNr\i  th?  principles  :f  toleriliaQ,  this  ficgu- 
La^tN  hi>  ;>r.v«Ued  rr^ni  the  neadv  reibintion  of  the 

V  .\  \*  ?^u<::ir^tf*  in  oorc£:i:c  r?  the  cootinned  efforts 

The 
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The  difciples  of  Zoroaster  fliut  the  doors  of 
heaven  againft  all  but  the  Magians*.  Nothing 
could  more  obflxud  the  progrefs  of  the  Persian  coa- 
queflsy  than  the  furious  zeal  of  that  nation  againit 
the  temples  and  images  of  the  Greeks.  And  after 
the  overthrow  of  that  empire  we  find  Alexander, 
as  a  polytheift,  immediately  re-eftabling  the  worfhip 
of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  former  princes,  as 
monotheifts,  had  carefiilly  abolifhedf.  Even  the 
blind  and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  to 
the  Greek  fuperilition  hindered  not,  but  he  himfelf 
facrificed  according  to  the  Babylonish  rites  and 
ceremonies  %. 

So  fociable  is  polytheiim,  that  the  utmoft  fierce- 
nefs  and  antipathy,  which  it  m^ets  with  in  an  op- 
pofite  religion,  is  fcarcely  able  to  difguft  it,  and  keep 
it  at  a  diftance.  Augustus  praifed  extremely  the  re- 
ferve  of  his  grandfon,  Caius  C^rsar,  when  this  lat- 
ter prince,  paffing  by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to 
facrifice  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But  for  what 
reafon  did  Augustus  fo  much  approve  of  this  con- 
dud  ?  Only  becaufe  that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans 
efteemed  ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  of 
idolatry  and  polytheifm  are  more  pernicious  to  focie- 
ty  than  this  corruption  of  theiim||,  when  carried  to 
the  utmoft  height.  The  human  iacrifices  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous 
nations  |,  fcarcely  exceed  the  inquifition  and  perfe- 
cutions  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  For  befides,  that 
the  efFufion  of  blood  may  not  be  fo  great  in  the  for- 
mer cafe  as  in  the  latter ;  befides  this,  I  (ay,  the  hu** 
man  viftims,  being  chofen  by  lot,  or  by  fome  ex- 
terior figns,  affed  not,  in  fo  confiderable  a  degree, 
the  reft  of  the  fociety.     Whereas  virtue,  knowledge, 

love 

♦  Hyde  de  Relig.  vet.  Peiianim. 

f  Arrian.  de  exped.  lib.  iu.     Id.  lib.  vii.  %  Id.  ibid. 

§  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  c.  93.         ||  Corruftio  opiimi pejjimat 
X  See  NOTE  [BBB]. 
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love  of  liberty,  are  the  qualities  which  call  down 
the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquifitors ;  and  when  expelled, 
leave  thefociety  in  themoft  fhame&l  ignorance,  cor- 
ruption, and  bondage.  The  illegal  murder  of  one 
man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious  than  the  death  of 
athoufand  by  peftilence,  famine,  or  any  imdiftinguilh* 
ing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome, 
who  ever  murdered  the  prefent  prieft,  was  legally 
intitled  to  be  inftalled  his  fucceffoi?*.  A  very  fingu^ 
larinftitution!  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  .die 
common  fuperftitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they 
ufually  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  holy  order. 


Sect.  X    M'itb  regard  io  Ctmrage  or  Ahafement. 

From  the  comparifon  of  theifm  and  idolatry,  we 
may  form  fome  other  obfervations,  which  wiU  alfo 
conform  the  vulgar  obfervation,  that  the  corruption 
of  the  bell  things  gives  rife  to  the  worft. 

Where  the  deity  is  reprefented  as  infinitely  fuperior 
to  mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  juft,  is 
apt,  when  joined  with  fuperftitions  terrors,  to  fink 
the  human  mind  into  the  loweft  fubmiflion  and  ahafe- 
ment, and  to  reprefent  the  monkilh  virtues  of  morti- 
fication, penance,  humility,  and  paflive  fuffering, 
as  the  only  qualities  which  are  acceptable  to  him. 
But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to  be  only  a  little 
fuperior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been,  many  of 
them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  wc  are  more 
at  our  eafe  in  our  addrefles  to  them,  and  may  eveuy 
without  profanenefs,  afpire  fometimes  to  a  rivalfhip 
and  emulation  of  them.  Hence  adivity,  fpirit,  cou- 
rage, magnanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues 
Which  aggrandize  a  people. 

The  heroes  in  paganifm  correfpond  exaftly  to  the 
faints  in  popery  and  holy  devifes  in  Mahom£Tanism« 

The 

•  Strabo,  lib.  v.     Sucton.  in  vita  Cal, 
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The  place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  fupplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  An- 
thony, and  Benedict.  Inflead  of  the  deftruftion  of 
monfters,  the  fubduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our 
native  country ;  whippings  and  failings,  cowardice  and 
humility,  abjedlfubmiflion,  and  flavifh  obedience,  are 
become  the  means  of  obtaimng  celeflial  honours  a- 
mong  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in 
his  warlike  expeditions  was  his  rivalfliip  of  Hercules 
and  Bacchus,  whom  he  juftly  pretended  to  have  ex- 
celled *•  Brasidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spar- 
tan, after  felling  in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid 
him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis,  whofe  de- 
fence he  had  embraced  f.  And  in  general,  all  foun- 
ders of  ftates  and  colonies  among  the  Greeks  were 
raifed  to  this  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by  thofe  who 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

This  gave  rife  to  the  obfervation  of  MACHiAVELf, 
that  the  dodrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  mean- 
ing the  catholic  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  re- 
commend only  pailive  courage  and  fuffering,  had 
fubdued  the  fpirit  of  mankind,  and  had  fitted  them 
for  llavery  and  fubjeftion.  An  obfervation  which 
would  certainly  be  juft,  were  there  not  many  other 
circumftanc^s  inhuman  fociety  which  control  the  ge- 
nius and  charader  of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  feized  a  moufe,  and  being  bit  by  it,  let 
it  go.  There  is  nothing  fo  contemptible^  faid  he,  but 
what  may  befafe,  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  it- 
felf%.  Bellermine  patiently  and  humbly  allowed 
the  fleas  and  other  odious  vermin  to  prey  upon  him. 
Wejballhave  heaven^  faid  he,  to  reward  us  for  our 
fufferings:  But  thefe  poor  creatures  have  nothing  but 
the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  life  ||.  Such  difierence  is 
there  between  the  maxims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a 
Catholic  faint. 

Sect. 

*  Arnan  pafiim.        f  Thoqrd.  lib.  ▼.        %  Dtfcocfi,  Jib.  ^. 
(  Flut.  Apopth.        H  Baylc,  Afrtick  B»LLARiiiiit. 
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Sect.  XI.  tVitb  regard  to  Reafon  or  Abfurditj. 

• 

Here  is  another  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpof^; 
and  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  bell  things 
begets  the  word.  If  we  examine,  without  preju- 
dice, the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained 
in  the  poets,  we  (hall  not  difcover  in  it  any  fuch 
monftrous  abfurdity  as  we  may  at  firft  be  apt  to  ap- 
prehend. Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that 
the  fame  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they  were, 
which  formed  this  viiible  world,  men  and  animals, 
produced  alfo  a  fpecies  of  intelligent  creatures,  of 
more  refined  fubftance  and  greater  authority  than  the 
reft  ?  That  thefe  creatures  may  be  capricious,  re- 
vengeful, paffionate,  voluptuous,  is  eafily  conceived  j 
nor  is  any  circumftance  more  apt,  among  ourfelves^ 
to  engender  fuch  vices,  than  the  licence  of  abfolut^ 
authority.  And  in  fhort,  the  whole  mythological 
fyftem  is  fo  natural,  that,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  pla- 
nets and  worlds,  contained  in  this  univerfe,  it  feems 
more  than  probable,  that,  fomewhere  or  other,  it  is 
really  carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objeftion  to  it  with  regard  to  this  pla- 
net, is, .  that  it  is  not  afcertained  by  any  juft  reafon 
or  authority.  The  ancient  tradition,  infilled  on  by 
heathen  priefts  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foun- 
dation ;  and  tranfmitted  alfo  fuch  a  number  of  con- 
tradidory  reports,  fupported,  all  of  them,  by  equal 
authority,  that  it  became  abfolutely  impoffible  to  fix 
a  preference  amongft  them.  A  few  volumes,  there- 
fore, mufl  contain  all  the  polemical  writings  of  pa- 
gan priefts :  And  their  whole  theology  muft  confiil. 
more  of  traditional  ftories  and  fuperftitious  prac- 
tices, than  of  philofophical  argument  and  contro- 
verfy. 

But  where  theifm  forms  the  fundamental  principle 
of  any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  fo  conformable 

to 
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to  found  reofoD,  that  philofophy  is  apt  to  incorporate 
itfelf  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  theolo^.  And  if  the 
other  dogmas  of  that  fyftem  be  contained  in  a  facred 
book,  fuch  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any 
vifible  authority,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
fpeculative  reafoners  naturally  carry  on  their  afient, 
and  embrace  a  theory,  which  has  been  inftilled  into 
them  by  their  earlift  education,  and  which  alfo  pof- 
felfes  fome  degree  of  conliftence  and  uniformity. 
But  as  thefe  appearances  are  fure,  all  of  them,  to 
prove  deceitful,  philofophy  will  foon  find  herfelf  very 
unequally  yoked  with  her  new  aflbciate ;  andindeaa 
of  regulating  each  principle  as  they  advance  together, 
file  is  at  every  turn  perverted  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
fuperftition.  For  betides  the  unavoidable  incoheren- 
cies,  which  muft  be  reconciled  and  adjufted,  one  may 
fately  affirm,  that  all  popular  theology,  efpecially 
the  fcholatiic,  has  a  kind  of  appetite  for  abfurdity" 
and  contradiction.  If  that  theology  went  not  beyond 
reafon  and  commoti  fenfe,  her  doclrincs  would  ap^ 
pear  too  eafy  and  familiar.  Amazement  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  raLfed:  My  fiery  afFeCted:  iJarkns&'-aad.glliA 
fcurity  fought  after:" And  a  foundation  of  merit  afi 
forded  to  the  devout  votaries,  who  defire  an  opportu- 
nity of  fubduing  their  rebellious  reafon,  by  the  belief 
of  the  moft  unintelligible  fophifms. 

Eccletiafticil  hiftory  fufficiently  confirms  thefe  re- 
fieflions.  When  a  conttoverfy  is  ftarted,  fome  peo- 
ple always  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  ifl^ue. 
Which-everopinion,  fay  they,  ismoft  contrary  to  plain 
fenfe,  ij  fure  to  prevail;  even  where  the  general  in- 
tereft  of  the  fyftem  requires  not  thatdecifion.  Though 
the  reproach  of  herefy  may,  for  fome  time,  be 
bandied  about  among  the  difputants,  it  alwaya 
L  ntfis  at  liift  on  the  fidBt^Ksfoo.  Any  one,  it  is  prex 
*     f  this  kind  to 

^JAN,    ErA'* 
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TESTANT,  whofc  fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be  coo»- 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  It  is  thus  s 
fyftem  becomes  more  abfurd  in  the  end,  merely  from 
its  being  reafonable  and^  philofophical  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch 
feeble  maxims  as  thefe,  that  .ii  is  impojfiblefor  the  fame 
thing  to  he  and  not  to  he^  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a  partf  that  two  and  three  make  fioe\  is  pre- 
tending to  Hop  the  ocean  with  a  buU-rufh.  Will  you 
iet  up  profane  reafon  againil  iacred  myftery?  No 
punlihment  is  great  enough  for  your  impiety.  And 
the  fame  iires  which  were  kindled  for  heretics^  will 
ferve  alfo  for  the  deftrudtion  of  philofophers« 


■ 
Sect.  Xll.  With  regard  to  Doubt  or  ConviSlion. 

Wjb  meet  every  day  with  people  fo  fceptical  with 
Iregard  to  hiflory^  that  they  aflert  it  impoffible  for  any 
nation  ever  to  believe  fuch  abfurd  principles  as  thofe 
of  Greek  and  Egtptian  paganifm;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they 
think  the  fame  abfurdities  arc  to  be  found  in  no 
other  communion.  Cambyses  entertsuned  like  pre* 
judices;  and  very  impioufly  ridiculed,  and  even 
wounded,  -Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
^ho  appeared  to  his  profane  fenfes  nothing  but  a  large 
fpotted  bull.  But  Herodotus  judicioufly  afcribes 
this  fally  of  pallion  to  a  real  madnefs  or  diforder  of 
the  brain :  Otherwife,  lays  the  hiftorian,  he  never 
would  have  openly  affronted  any  eftabliflied  worihip. 
For  on  that  head,  continues  he,  every  nation  are  beft 
fatisfied  with  their  own,  and  think  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  nation. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Rohtan  Catholics 
are  a  very  learned  feet ;  and  that  no  one  communion, 
but  that  of  the  church  of  England,  can  difputc 
their  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Chriftias 

churches : 


c)iwrc;IiQ9;  Y^t  Av^jiqes,  tl>e  famous  A|uv9ian,  whp, 
pQ  dou^,  h%i  Ijewrd  of  th?  Egyptian  fuperftitioiji, 
4ec}are8,  tl^at,  of  al}  FeUgjoffs,  the  moil  abfurd  an4 
honfeniical  is  that»  whote  votaries  eat,  af(^  bt^yipg 

created,  their  4«tf- 

I  beU()ve>  indeed,  that  there  U  no  tenet  in  all  p9«* 
j^gcujipts  which  wquld  give  fo  fair  a  fcqpe  to  ridicule 
as  this  of  th^  rei^l  pre/ence :  FQf  it  is  fo  abfurdi  th^ 
}t  el94^$  the  force  of  ^  arguinent.  There  are  eve9 
fpQVC  pledfapt  llori^s  of  th^  kind,  which,  though 
fem^what  prgfoiie,  are  pQmi»o»Iy  told  by  the  Catho- 
lics thefpfelv^.  One  d^y  ^  prieft,  it  is  faid,  gayp 
i^adyerten^y,  if^^^  of  the  facrameqt,  9  counter, 
which  had  by  accident  ^en  among  the  holy  wafeff. 
The  con>mufiicwt  Waited  patiently  for  fome  time, 
expefting  }t  Wduj|4  diflblve  c^  hi|  tongue :  But  find- 
ing thi^t  it  ftiU  reqMined  entire,  he  took  it  off.  / 
vn/b^  C^ied  hf  t9  the  prieft,  you  kavfi  not  commited 
fime  m00l^''  I  Wffl^  ypu  bavf  neigivfn  m^  Go4  ibf 
Father:  ff^iffo  k(kr4  and  fomb  tbfr^  k  npfwallowini 

kirn* 

A  famous  gB»eraJ,  at  that  time  in  th$  Muscotitf 
fervige,  having  wme  to  Paris  for  this  r^oycry  of 
his  wpunds,  brought  ijong  with  him  a  young  Turk^ 
whom  h^  had  t^j^^n  prifoner.  Some  oi  the  dodors 
of  the  $or9oh;^£  (who  an$  altogether  as  pofitiye  as 
the  dervif^p  of  Con stahti  nopj^e)  thinking  it  a  pity 
that  the  poor  Tnai^  fhpuld  be  damned  for  want  of 
inftniji^iw,  folicited  Musjapha  very  hard  to  turn 
Chriftian^  and  promifed  him,  for  his  encouragement, 
plenty  of  good  wine  'm  this  world,  and  paradife  io 
the  n^Rt  Thefe  aUur(^ent9  were  too  powerful  tp 
be  refifted »  and  ther^ore,  haying  been  well  inftruc- 
ted  and  catechized,  he  at  lad  agreed  to  receive  thiP 
facrwients  of  baj^im  and  the  Lord's  fupper.  The 
prieft,  however,  to  make  every  thing  fure  and  folid, 
ftiU  continued  his  in(bru£tions ;  and  began  the  next 
day  with  the  ufual  qudlion.  How  many  Gods  arc 
ibere?  Now  0$  all,  iepUes  Ben^ pxcT;  £of  that  was 

Cq%  his 
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his  new  name.  How!  None  at  all!  cries  the  priejh 
To  he  fur e^  faid  the  honeft  profelyte.  Ton  have  told 
me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God:  Andyefierday 
I  eat  him. 

Such  are  the  dodrines  of  our  brethem  the  Catho^ 
lies.  But  to  thefe  do(^rines  we  arej  fo  accuftomed, 
that  we  never  wonder  at  them :  Though  in  a  future 
age,  it  will  probably  become  difficult  to  perfuade  fome 
nations,  that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could 
ever  embrace  fuch  principles.  And  it  is  a  thoufand 
to  one,  but  thefe  nations  themfelves  (hall  have  fome* 
thing  full  as  abfurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which 
they  will  give  a  moil  implicit  and  moft  religious  af- 
fent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Par^s  in  the  fame  hotel  with  ah 
ambaflador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  pafled  fome 
years  at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way. 
One  day  I  obferved  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting 
himfelf  under  the  porch,  with  furveying  the  fplendid 
equipages  that  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to 
pafs  that  way  fome  Capucin  friars,  who  had  never 
feen  a  Turk  ;  as  he^  on  his  part,  though  accuiHomed 
to  the  European  dreffes,  had  never  feen  the  grotefquc 
figure  of  a  Capucin:  And  there  is  no  exprefling  the 
mutual  admiration  with  which  they  infpired  each 
other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embafly  entered  in- 
to a  difpute  with  thefe  Franciscans,  their  recipro- 
cal furprize  had  been  of  the  fame  nature.  Thus  all 
mankind  fland  flaring  at  one  another ;  and  there  is 
no  beating  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  turban  of  the 
African  is  not  jull  as  good  or  as  bad  a  falhion  as  the 
cowl  of  the  European.  He  is  a  very  bonejl  man^ 
faid  the  prince  of  Sallee,  fpeaking  of  de  Ruyter, 
It  is  a  pity  be  were  a  Chri/iian. 

How  can  you  worihip  leeks  and  onions  ?  we  (hall 
fuppofe  a  Sorbonnist  to  fay  to  a  prieft  of  Sais.  If 
we  worfhip  them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  leaft,  we  do 
not,  at  the  fame  time,  eat  them.  But  what  ftrange 
objeds  of  adoration  are  cats  and  monkies?  fays  the 

learned 
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learned  do6tor.  They  are  at  leaii  as  good  as  the  re- 
lics or  rotten  bones  of  martyrs,  anfwers  his  no  Idb 
learned  antagonift.  Are  you  not  mad,  infills  the 
Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about  the  pre- 
ference of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber?  Yes,  fays  the 
pag^n ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  confefs,  that  thofe  are 
ilill  madder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among 
volumes  of  fophiftry,  ten  thoufand  of  which  are  not 
equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  cucumber  "^^ 

Every  by-fiander  will  eafily  judge  (but  unfortu- 
nately tihe  by-ftanders  are  few),  that,  if  nothing  were 
requifite  to  eftabliih  any  popular  fjrftem^  but  expofing 
the  abfurdities  of  other  fyftems,  every  votary  of 
every  fuperftition  could  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
his  blind  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  principles 
in  which  he  has  been  educated,  fiut  without  fo  ex* 
tenfive  a  knowledge,  on  which  to  ground  this  aflu- 
rance  (and  perhaps,  better  without  it),  there  is  not 
wanting  a  fufficient  ftock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith 
among  mankind.  Diodorus  SicuLUsf  gives  a  re- 
markable inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  which  he  was 
himfelf  an  eye-witnefs.  While  Egypt  lay  under  the 
greateft  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  legionary  fol- 
dier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the  facri- 
legions  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 
rofe  upon  him  with  the  utmoft  firy ;  and  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  fave  him.  The 
fenate  and  people  oFRome,  I  am  perfuaded,  wouldi 
not,  then,  have  been  fo  delicate  with  regard  to  their 
national  deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after 
that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the  celeilial 
manfions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every  god  in 
heaven  for  his  fake,  had  he  feemed  to  defire  it* 
Prefens  divus  babibtur  Augustus,  fays  Horace. 
That  is  a  very  important  point :  And  in  other  nations 

C  c  3  ^nd 
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and  other  agts,  the  fatne  circumftance  has  oot  bee!^ 
deemed  altogether  indiffeteht*. 

Notwithftanding  the  fBh&ity  of  bUt*  holy  rdigioil^ 
fays  TuLLYf,  no  crime  is  more  commph  wiA  119 
thah  facrilege:  But  Was  it  ever  heard  6f,  that  all 
Egyptian  violated  the  temple  of  ^  tet,  Ul  ibif,  ot  a 
crocodile  ?  There  is  no  tojture  in  EbtPTiAK  ivoold 
hot  undergo,  fays  the  fame  author  in  anotlier  t)Iace| 
rather  than  jnjiite  an  ibis/  an  afpic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  ot 
a  crocodile.  Thuss  it  is  ftttdly  true  Whht  SrYp^k 
obferyesy 

<<  Of  whatfoe!er  defcent  their  codhead  be^ 
<(  Stock,  ftone,  or  ochet  homelf  pedigree, 
<<  In  his  defence  his  fetrvants  ate  as  bdd, 
<<  Aa  if  he  bad  been  borii  el  beaten  gold.** 

Absalom  AKD  AcHiTOPHEZ.* 
Nay,  the  bafer  the  materials  are  of  which  the  divi- 
si(y  is  compofed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to 
excite  in  the  breafts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They 
exult  in  their  fhaipe^  and  make  a  merit  with  their 
deity  in  braving  for  hiis  fake  all  the  ridicule  and 
contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thoufand  Crufadera 
inlift  themfelves  under  the  holy  banners;  and  even 
openly  triumph  in  thofe  parts  of  their  religion  which 
their  adverfaries  regard  as  the  moil  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  1  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian 
fyftem  of  theology ;  as  indeed,  few  fyftems  of  that 
kind  are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident, 
from  their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of 
cats,  in  fifty  years,  would  ftock  a  whole  kingdom ; 
and  if  that  religious  veneration  were  ftill  paid  them, 
it  would,  in  twenty  more,  not  only  be  eafier  in 
Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,  which  Petronius 
fays  was  the  cafe  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  j  but  the 

gods 

*  When  Louis  the  XlVth  took  on  JiiinfeJf  the  protection  of  the 
Tefuits'  College  of  Cler  mont,  the  fociety  ordered  the  king^s  arms  to 
be  piit  up  over  the  gate,  and  took  down  the  crofs,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  it :  Which  gave  occafion  to  the  fdlowing  epigram : 
Suilulit  hinc  CLrifti,  pofuitque  infi^ia  Regis: 
Impia  gens,  alium  nefcit  habere  Deum. 
•)■  Dc  cat.  Deor.  1.  i.  %  Tiifc.  Qucil.  lib.  v. 
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gods  muft  at  laft  entirely  ftarve  the  Iben,  and  leave 
themfelves  neither  priefls  nor  votaries  remaining.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wife  nation,  the  moil 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  prudence  and  found  poli* 
cy,  forefeeing  fqch  dangerous  con&quences,  referved 
all  their  worfhip  for  the  full-grown  divinities,  and 
ufed  the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  fpan  or  little 
fucking  gods,  without  any  ibruple  or  reroorfe.  And 
thus  the  pradice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion, 
in  order  to  ferve  temporal  interefts,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  thefe  later 
ages. 

The  learned,  philofophical  Varro,  difcourfing  of 
religion,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond 
probabilities  and  appearances:  Such  was  his  good 
fenfe  and  moderation !  But  the  pallionate,  the  zea- 
lous AuGUSTiN,  infults  the  noble  Roman  on  his 
fcepticifm  and  referve,  and  profeffes  the  raoft  tho- 
rough belief  and  affurance*.  A  heathen  poet,  how- 
ever, contemporary  with  the  faint,  abfurdiy  efteems 
the  religious  fyftem  of  the  latter  fo  fajfe,  that  even 
the  credulity  of  children,  he  fays,  could  not  engage 
them  to  believe  it  f . 

Is  it  ftrange,  when  miftakes  are  fo  conimon,  to 
find  every  one  pofitivc  and  dogmatical?  And  that 
the  zeal  often  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  error  ?  Mo- 
veruntf  fays  Spartian,  ^  ea  tempejlate^  Judai  heU 
lum  quod  vetabaniur  mutilare  genitalia  J. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time  in  which  the 
public  religion  loft  all  authority  oyer  mankind,  we 
might  expedt  that  infidelity  in  Rom^,  during  the 
Ci  C£R  ONI  AN  age,  would  openly  have  erefted  its  throne, 
and  that  Cicero  himfelf,  in  every  fpeech  and  aft  ion, 
would  have  been  its  moft  declared  abettor.  But  it 
appears,  that,  whatever  fceptical  liberties  that  great 
man  might  take,  in  his  writings  or  iii  philofophical 

C  c  4  con- 

*  Dc  civjtate  Dci,  1.  iii.  c.  1 7. 

f  Claudii  Rutilii  Numitiaiu  i^r,  iib| i.l.  386. 
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ironverlution ;  he  yet  avoidedp  in  the  common  con^ 
duti  unife,  the  imputation  of  deifm  and  pro&nenefs. 
tviMi  in  \m  own  family,  and  to  his  wife  Tehentia, 
whiuu  he  \\\g}\\y  trufted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a 
devvuu  rch^ionitl;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  ad* 
dvcUl'd  to*hci\  in  which  he  ferioufly  defires  her  to 
olYev  lacrifice  to  Afoj^lo  and  ^sculapius,  in  gra- 
titude t\)v  the  recQverv  of  his  health*. 

Pom*^*y'»  devotion  was  much  more  fincere:  la 
all  his  conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a 
gi'cut  rcgsivd  to  auguries^  dreams,  and  prophefiesf. 
Avi.uiivs  was  tainted  with  fuperftition  of  every 
kind.  Ai  it  is  rcDOited  of  Miltom,  that  his  poeti- 
cal genius  never  nowed  with  eafe  and  abvmdance  ia 
the  ipviqg;  fo  Augustus  obferved,  that  his  own 
genius  for  dreaming  never  was  fo  perfedl  du^ng 
ihut  lealon,  nor  was  fo  much  to  he  relied  on,  as  du- 
liuh^  the  rell  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  empe* 
lor  was  alio  extremely  uneafy,  when  he  happened 
to  change  his  Ihocs,  and  put  the  right  foot  ihoe  on 
the  Ictl  foot|.  In  fhorti  it  capnpt  be  doubted,  but 
the  votaries  of  the  eftablifhed  fuperftition  of  antiqui- 
tv  were  as  numerous  in  every  ftate,  as  thofe  of  the 
nioderi^  religion  t^re  at  prcfent.  Its  influence  was  as 
vniverial,  though  it  was  not  fo  great.  As  many 
people  gave  their  aflent  to  it;  though  that  aftent 
was  not  feemingly  fo  ftrong,  precife,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  obferve  that,  notwithltanding  the  dog- 
matical, imperious  ftylc  of  all  luperftition,  the  con- 
vidion  of  the  religionifts,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affec- 
ted than  real,  and  fc^rccly  ever  approaches,  in  any 
degree,  to  that  folid  belief  and  perfiialion,  which 
governs  us  in  the  common  affair?  of  life.  Men  dare 
iiot  avow,  even  to  their  ovm  hearts,  the  doubts 
which  they  entertain  on  fuch  fubjefts :  They  make 
a  merit  of  implicit  faith  ;  and  difguife  to  themlelves 
their  real  infidelity,  by  the  ftrongeft  affeverations 

and 

J  Lib.  xiv.  q)ift.  7.  f  Cicero  dc  Dmn.  lib.  11.  c.  24. 

^  Sueton.  Aug.  cap,  90,  9T,  92.     Plin.  lib*  it.  cap.  7. 
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and  mod  politive  bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard 
for  all  their  endeavours,  and  fuffers  not  the  obfcure, 
glimmering  light,  afforded  in  thofe  (hadowy  regions, 
to  equal  the  ftrong  impreffions  made  by  common 
fenfe  and  by  e?.perience.  The  ufual  courfe  of  mens 
conduft  belies  their  words,  and  fhows,  tl^at  their  af- 
feht  in  thefe  matters  is  fome  linaccountable  operation 
of  the  mind  between  dilbelief  and  conviftion,  but 
approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  fo 
loofe  and  unfteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  prefent, 
when  fo  many  perfons  find  an  intereft  in  continually 
employing  on  it  the  chiflel  and  the  hammer,  yet  arc 
they  notable  to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any 
lading  impreffion  ;  how  much  more  mull  this  have 
been  the  cafe  in  ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to 
the  holy  fundion  were  fo  much  fewer  in  compari- 
fon  ?  No  wonder  that  the  appearances  were  then 
very  inconfiftent,  and  that  men,  on  fome  occaiions, 
might  feem  determined  infidels,  and  enemies  to  the 
eftablilhed  religion,  without  being  fo  in  reality  ;  or, 
at  lead,  without  knowing  their  own  mind  in  that 
particular. 

Another  caufe  which  rendered  the  ancient  religi- 
ons more  lo®fe  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former 
were  traditional  and  the  latter  are  yctT^ttra/^  and  the 
tradifionrnr  the  former  was  complex,  contradicto- 
ry, and,  on  many  occafions,  doubtful;  fo  that  it 
could  not  poflibly  be  reduced  to  any  ilandard  and 
canon,  or  afford  any  determinate  articles  of  faith. 
The  ftories  of  the  gods  were  numberlefs  like  the  po- 
pifh  legends ;  and  though  every  one,  almoft,  belier 
ved  a  part  of  thefe  ftories,  yet  no  one  could  believe 
or  know  the  whole ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  all 
mufl  have  acknowledged,  that  no  one  part  flood  on 
a  better  foundation  than  the  reft.  The  traditions  of 
different  cities  and  nations  were  alfo,  on  many  oc- 
cafions, diredl^  oppofite ;  and  no  reafoxv  could*  be 

<  affigned 
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•IBjtned  for  preferring  one  to  the  other.    And  as 
there  was  an  infinite  number  of  ftories,  with  regard 
to  which  tradition  was  nowife  pofitive,  the  gradation 
vra$  infis^nfihle^  from  the  moft  fundamentd  articles 
of  £utii  to  thofe  looTe  and  precarious  fidions.     The 
imgan  itli^on^  therefore,  feemed  to  vanifh  hkt  a 
ctood.  whenerer  oce  approached  to  it,  and  exami«< 
Md  it  pMcecaesiL    It  coold  never  be  afcertained  by 
aac^  fried  dogmas  and  principles.    And  though  this 
did  ttoc  cocvert  the  generality  of  mankind  from  fo 
absurd  a  ^th ;  for  when  will  the  people  be  redbn- 
aMe  ^  ^  it  matin  them  &uker  and  hefitate  more  in 
MttBtauufig  dieir  priociplesy  and  was  even  apt  to 
M9«fiasce  ia  obtain  diJ^ofitions  of  mind,  fome  prac« 
iKt$  ami  oputtooB^  wkach  had  the  appearance  of  de<. 
MnuMii  iii&feli^. 

Tv>  wlkich  we  may  add^  that  the  fables  of  the  pa« 
Mit  lati^^iMi  were«  of  tfaemfehes»  tight,  eafy,  and 
fH^>tiir ;  wtthoM  devils  cr  leas  of  biimftone,  or  / 
«i«  ollijP^:^  that  coaM  much  terrify  the  imagination. 
wW  cotiid  forbear  finiling,  when  he  thcoght  of  the 
k>ve«  of  Mars  and  Vzsvs^  or  the  amorous  frolics  of 
Jxjfi  iKR  and  Pas  ?  In  this  refpecl,  it  was  a  true 
pociicdl  rtiigion,  if  it  had  not  rather  too  mnch  levi- 
ty  lor  the  graver  kinSs  of  poetry.  We  find  that  h 
Sa$  been  adopted  by  modem  bards ;  nor  bxve  theie 
talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the 
>;,vHlis  whom  they  regarded  as  fidlions,  than  the  an- 
cients did  of  the  real  objeds  of  their  devotion. 

The  interence  is  by  no  means  juft,  that,  becaufe 
ji  i>  rtr*m  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impreffion  on 
the  minds  of  a  people,  it  muft  therefore  have  been 
polUivcly  rejected  by  all  men  of  common  fenfe ;  and 
ihut  oppoiitc  principles,  in  fpite  of  the  prejudices  of 
education,  were  generally  eftabliihed  by  argument 
and  realbning.  I  know  not  but  a  contrary  inference 
nuiy  be  more  probable.  The  lefs  importunate  and 
cilliuning  any  Ipccies  of  fuperflition  appears,  the  lefs 
will  it  provoke  mens  fpletrn  and  indignation,  or  en- 

gajr 
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fk^  them  into  inquiries  Concerning  its  foundatioii 
and  origin.  This  in  the  m^an  time  is  obvious,  tnat 
the  empite  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  under-* 
handing  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  fubjed  to  every 
variety  of  humour,  and  dependent  on  the  prefent  in- 
cidents which  ftrike  the  imagination*  The  differ- 
ence is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  ancient  will  place 
p,  ftroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  fuperftition  alternate- 
ly, throughout  a  whole  difcourfe  * :  A  modem  often 
thinks  in  the  fame  way,  though  he  may  be  more 
guarded  in  bis  expreifion. 

LuciAN  tells  us  exprefslyf,  that  whoever  belie- 
ved not  the  moll  ridiculous  fables  of  paganifm,  was 
deemed  by  the  people  profane  and  impious.  To 
what  purpofe,  indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author 
have  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  wit  and  iatire 
^gainft  the  national  religion,  had  not  that  religion 
been  generally  believed  by  his  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries ? 

Livy  X  acknowledges  as  frankly  as  any  divine 
would  at  prefent,  the  common  incredulity  of  hi« 
age ;  but  then  he  condemns  it  as  feverely.  And  who 
6an  imagine,  that  a  national  fuperftition,  which 
Could  delude  fo  ingenious  a  man,  would  not  alfo  inou 
pofe  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bcftowed  many  magnificent  and  even 
impious  epithets  on  their  fage ;  that  he  alone  was 
rich,  free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods. 

They 

•  Witncfs  tlus  remarkable  paffagc  of  Tacitus  :  "  Praetcr  mdti* 
^  plices  reruHA  hxitnan^rum  caftis,  ccelo  tcrmque  prodigia,  et  fuk 
M  minum  mooitus  et  futurorum  praefagia,  laeta,  triitia,  ainbiguay 
**  manifefta*  Nee  enim  unquam  atrocioribus  populi  Roman!  dadi- 
''  bus,  magifque  juflis  judiciis  approbatum  elt,  non  efle  curae  Dug 
**  fecuritatem  noltram,  eSt  ultiooem/'  Hift.  lib*  i.  Augustus's 
quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  inftancc  of  the  falne  kind.  Had  not 
the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  do- 
tninion  over  the  fea,  where  had  been  Out  foundation  of  his  anger  ? 
And  if  he  believed  it,  what  madnefs  to  provoke  ftill  &rtber  that 
deity?  The  lame  obferration  aiaj  be  auuie  upon  Quint iliab'$ 
exclamation  on  account  of  the  death  of  hia  children,  lib.  vi.  Fttel* 

f  Philofeudes*  %  Lib.  x«  o^.  40. 
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They  forgot  to  add/ that  he  was  not  fuperior  io  pra« 
0ence  and  imderitanding  to  an  old  woman.  For 
furely  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  fenti* 
ments  which  that  fe£t  entertained  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters ;  while  they  ferioufly  agree  with  the 
common  augurs,  that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the 
left,  it  is  a  good  omen ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook 
makes  a  noife  from  the  fame  quarter.  Panjetius 
was  the  only  Stoic  among  the  Greeks,  who  fo  much 
as  doubted  with  regard  to  auguries  and  divinations  *• 
Marcus  Antoninus  f  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  had 
received  many  admonitions  from  the  gods  in  his  fleep. 
It  is  true,  Epictetus  %  forbids  us  to  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is  not  that  they 
do  not  fpeak  truth :  it  is  only  becaufe  they  can  fore- 
tel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  for- 
feiture of  our  eftate ;  which  are  circumftances,  fays 
he,  that  nowife  concern  us.  Thus  the  Stoics  join  a 
philofophical  enthufiafm  to  a  religious  fuperilition. 
The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all  turned  to  the  fide 
of  morals,  unbent  itfelf  in  that  of  religion  ||. 

Plato  §  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the 
accufation  of  impiety  raifed  againft  him  was  owing 
entirely  to  his  rejedling  fuch  fables  as  thofe  of  Sa- 
turn's caftrating  his  father  Uranus,  and  Jupiter's 
dethroning  Saturn;  yet  in  a  fubfequent  dialogue^f, 
Socrates  confefles,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  mortali- 
ty of  the  foul  was  the  received  opinion  of  the  people. 
Is  there  here  any  contradiction  ?  Yes,  furely :  but 
the  contradiftion  is  not  in  Plato  ;  it  is  in  the  people, 
whofe  religious  principles  in  general  are  always  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  difcordant  parts ;  efpeci^Uy  in  an 

age 

*  Cicero  dc  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  J  et  7. 

t  Lib.  i.  J  1 7.  t  Ench.  {17. 

II  The  Stoics,  I  own,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  eftabli(he4 
religion ;  but  one  may  fee,  from  thefe  inftances,  that  they  went  a 
great  way :  and  the  people  undoubtedly  went  every  length. 

j  Eutyphro.  f  Phaedo. 
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age  when  fuperftition  fate  fo  eafy  and  light  upon 
them  §. 

The  fame  Cicero,  who  affeffced,  in  his  own  fa« 
xnily,  to  appear  a  devout  religionift,  makes  no  fcruple, 
in  a  public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  ftate  as  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  which 
no  body  could  give  any  attention  *.  Sallust  f  re- 
prefents  Caesar  as  fpe^ng  the  fame  language  in  the 
open  fenate  t* 

But  that  'jdl  thefe  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  and 
univerfal  infidelity  and  fcepticifm  amongft  the  peo- 
ple, is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.  Though  fome 
parts  of  the  national  religion  hung  loofe  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  other  parts  adhered  more  clofely  to 
them :  and  it  was  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  fceptical 
philofophers  to  fhow,  that  there  was  no  more  foun- 
dation for  one  than  for  the  other.  This  is  the  arti- 
fice of  CoTTA  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the  nature 
of  tbe  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole  fyftem  of  mytho- 
logy, by  leading  the  orthodox,  gradually,  from  the 
more  momentous  ftories  which  were  believed,  to  the 
more  frivolous  which  every  one  ridiculed :  from  the 
gods  to  the  goddefies ;  from  the  goddefles  to  the 
nymphs ;  from  the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  fatyrs. 
His  mailer,  Carn£aD£S,  had  employed  the  fame 
method  of  reafoning  ||. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatcft  and  moft  obfervable 
differences  between  a  traditional^  mythological  reli- 

§  Sec  NOTE  [DDD]. 

♦  Pro  Clubhtio,  cap.  6i.  \  De  bdlo  Catiliit. 

X  Cicero  (Tufe.  Quasft)  lib,  i.  cap.  5,  6.  and  Sbneca  (£p.  24.} 
as  alfo  Juvenal  (Satyr  2.)  maintain,  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old 
woman  fo  ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets  In  their  accounts  of  a  fttr 
ture  fbte.  Why  then  does  LucaaTiut  fo  highly  exsdt  his  mafte^ 
for  freeing  us  from  thefe  terrors  I  Peiliaps  the  generality  of  maa^ 
kind  were  then  in  the  difpofitionofCtfHALUs  in  Plato  (de  Rep. 
lib.  i.}y  who  while  he  was  young  and  healthful  could  ridicule  thdte 
ftories  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  became  old  and  iniirmy  began  to  enter* 
tain  apprehenfions  of  their  truth.  This  we  may  obfcrvt  not  to  be 
UQufual  even  at  prefent.  •        • 

fl  Sext*  Esiria.  adva£  Mathim^  lib.  viii* 
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gion,  arid  2i  fyflev/iattcal^  fcbolaftic  one,  aiis  two :  Tho. 
former  is  often  more  i^onable,  as  conlifting  goly  of 
n  multitude  of  flories  ;  which,  however,  groimdlefs, 
imply  no  expreis  abfurdity  and  demonftrative  con-* 
tradidion ;  and  fits  stlib  to  eafy  and  light  on  mens 
inind,  that  though  it  niay  be  as  univerfally  received^ 
it  happily  makes  no  fuch  deep  impreffion  on  the  a£^ 
feftiods  and  onderllanding. 


SiscT*  XIII.  Impious  conceptions  of  tbi  divirit  natun 
in  popular  religions  of  both  kinds 

I'he  primary  religion  of  mankind  arifes  thiefiy 
from  aii  anxious  fear  df  future  events ;  and  what  u 
deas  will  naturally  be  entertained  of  inviflble,  \m^ 
known  powers,  while  men  lie  under  difmal  appre* 
henfions  of  any  kind,  may  eafily  be  conceived.  £;» 
very  image  of  vengeance^  fe verity,  cruelty,  and  ma* 
lice^  muft  occuf^  and  mud  augment  the  ghaftUriefg 
and  horror  which  opprefies  the  amazed  religionifL 
A  panic  having  once  feized  the  mind,  the  adivc 
fancy  flill  farther  multiplies  the  obje<9i  of  terror ; 
while  that  profound  darkriefs,  or,  what  is  worfe^ 
that  glimmering  light  with  which  we  are  environed, 
reprefents  the  fpedres  of  divinity  under  the  moft 
dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea  of 
perverfe  wickednefs  can  be  framed,  which  thofe  ter^- 
rifled  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  fcruple,  ap- 
ply to  their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  ftate  of  religion,  when 
furveyed  in  one  light.  But  if  we  confider,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fpirit  of  praife  and  eulogy  which 
jaeceflarily  has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  i^ 
the  confequence  of  theJfe  very  terrors,  we  muft  ex^ 

fe£t  a  quite  cwitrary  fyftem  of  theology  to  prevail. 
Ivery  virtue,  every  excellence,  muft  be  afcribed  to 
the  divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  deemed 
fiifficient  to  reach  thofe  perfedions  with  wl^ich  he  is 

3  endowed. 
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endowed.  Whatever  ftrains  of  panegyric  can  be  in** 
vented^  are  immediately  embraced,  without  confult- 
ing  any  arguments  or  phaenomena :  It  is  efteemed  % 
fufficient  confirmation  of  them,  that  they  give  us 
more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine  objeiSks  of  our 
worfhip  and  adoration. 

Here  therefore  is  a  kind  of  contradidlioti  bettreen 
the  different  principles  of  human  nature  which  ^nter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  prefent  the  notibn 
of  a  devilifii  and  malicious  deity :  our  propenfity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  influence  of  thefe  oppofite  princi- 
ples are  various,  according  to  the  different  fituation 
of  the  human  underftanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  fuch  as 
the  Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Ja^onkss, 
who  can  form  no  extenfive  ideas  of  power  and  know- 
ledge, worfhip  may  be  paid  to  a  being,  whom  they 
confefs  to  be  wicked  and  deteftable ;  though  they 
may  be  cautious,  perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judg*^ 
ment  of  him  in  public,  or  in  his  temple,  wher^  he 
may  be  fuppofed  to  hear  their  reproac!he<i 

Such  rude,  imperfed  ideas  of  the  divinity^  ftdhere 
long  to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  m€y  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.  It  is  remarked  by  XfiNOPfioN*,  in  ptaifeof 
Socrates,  that  this  philofopher  aflented  n()t  to  the 
vulgar  opinion,  which  fuppofed  the  gods  <o  know 
fome  things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others :  He  main»* 
tained,  that  they  knew  ev^ry  thing ;  What  was  done, 
faid)  or  even  thought.  But  as  this  was  a  ftrain  of 
philofophy  f  much  above  the  conception  of  his 
countrymen,  we  need  not  be  fuprifed,  if  very  frank- 
ly, in  their  books  and  converfatioD,  they  blamed  the 

dtitiefl^ 

*  Mem.  lib.  i. 

f  It  was  confidered  amoogthe  sodcM  «8  a  very  OMMrdmiXi 
philofophical  paradox,  that  ue  prefence  of  the  gods  was  not  confi- 
ned to  the  heavens,  but  were  extended  ^voy  wiiete;  atwcT 
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deities,  whom  they  worfhipped  in  their  temples*    It 
b  obfervable,  that  He&odotus  in  particular  fcruples 
not,  in  many  pafiages,  to  afcribe  eiroy  to  the  gods  ; 
ft  fentiment»    of  all  others,  the  moft  fuitable  to  a 
mean  and  devilifh  nature.    The  pagan  hymns,  how- 
ever, fung  in  public  worfhip,  contained  nothing  but 
2ithet8  of  praife  ;  ever  while  the  adions  afcribed  to 
e  gods  were  the  moft  barbarous  and  deteftable. 
When  TiMOTHEUs  the  poet  recited  a  hymn  to  Dia- 
HA,  in  which  he  enumerated,  with  the  greateft  eu- 
logies, all  the  actions  and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  ca- 
Ericious  goddefs :  May  your  daughter^  faid  one  pre- 
tnt,  become  fucb  as  the  deity  whom  you  celebrate*. 
But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divini* 
ty>  it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge 
onJy,  not  of  his  goodnefs,  which  is  improved.     Oa 
the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of 
his  fcience  and  authority,  their  terrors  naturally  aug« 
ment ;  while  they  believe,  that  no  fecrecycan  con. 
ceal  them  frox^i  his  fcrutiny,  and  that  even  the  in«> 
moft  recefles  of  their  breaft  lie  open  before  him. 
They  muft  then  be  careful  not  to  form  exprefsly  any 
fentiment  of  blame  and  difapprobation.     All  muft  be 
applaufe,    raviftiment,    ecftafy.     And   while  their 
gloomy  apprehenlions  make  them  afcribe  to  him 
meafures  of  conduft,  which,   in  human  creatures, 
would  be  highly  blamed,  they  muft  ftill  affeA  to 
praife  and  admire  that  conduft  in  the  object  of  their 
devotional  addreffes.     Thus  it  may  fafely  be  affirm- 
ed, that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  fpecies  of  demo- 
nifm ;  and  the  higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power 
and  knowledge,  the  lower  of  courfe  is  he  deprefled 
in  goodnefs  and  benevolence ;  whatever  epithets  of 
praife  may  be  beftowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  ado- 
rers.    Among  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  falfe,  and 
belie  the  fecret  opinion :  but  among  more  exalted 
xeligionifts,  the  opinion  itfelf  contradts  a  kind  of 

falfe- 

*  •        •      • 

*  Plvtargv,  de  Siyctftit. 
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Iklfehood,  and  belies  the  mward  fentimenL  The 
heart  fecretly  detefts  fuch  meafures  of  cruel  and  im- 
placable vengeance ;  but  the  judgment  dares  not  but 
pronounce  them  perfect  and  adorable.  And  the  ad-* 
ditional  mifery  of  this  inward  druggie  aggravates  all 
the  other  terrors,  by  which  thefe  unhappy  vidim^ 
to  fuperftition  are  for  ever  haunted. 

Luc  I  AN  *  obferves  that  a  young  man,  who  reads 
the  hiftory  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and 
finds  their  fadions,  wars,  injuftice,  inceft,  adulte- 
ry, and  other  immoralities  fo  highly  celebrated,  is 
much  furprifed  afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the 
world,  to  obferve  that  punifhments  are  by  law  ia- 
flided  on  the  fame  aftions,  which  he  had  beea 
taught  to  afcribe  to  fuperior  beings.  The  contrap- 
didlion  is  ftill  perhaps  ftronger  between  the  repre- 
fentations  given  us  by  fome  later  religions  and  our 
natural  ideas  of  generofity,  lenity,  impartiality,  and 
juftice  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplied  terrors 
of  thefe  religions,  the  barbarous  conceptions  of  the 
divinity  are  multiplied  upon  us  f .  Nothing  can  pre- 
ferve  untainted  the  genuine  principles  of  morals  in 
our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the  abfolute 
neceffity  of  thefe  principles  to  the  exiftence  of  focie- 
ty.  If  common  conception  can  indulge  princes  in  ^ 
fyftem  of  ethics,  fomewhat  different  from  that  whicU 
fliould  regulate  private  perfons;  how  much  more 
thofe  fuperior  beings,  whofe  attributes,  views,  and 
nature,  are  fo  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  Sunt  fuperis 
fua  jura  |.  The  gods  have  maxims  of  juftice  pecu* 
liar  to  themfelvcs. 

Sect.  XIV.  Bad  influence  of  popular  religions  on  mo* 

rality. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  obferving  a  fad,  which 
Vol.  II.  D  d  jnay 

•  Nccyomantia. 
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may  be  worth  the  attention  of  fuch  as  make  humav 
liature  the  objeft  of  their  enquiry,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  every  religion,  however  fublime  the  verbal  defi- 
nition which  it  gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  vo- 
taries, perhaps  the  greateft  number,  will  ftill  fcek 
the  divine  favour,  not  by  virtue  and  good  morals, 
which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being, 
but  either  by  frivolous  obfervances,  by  intemperate 
real,  by  rapturous  ecftafies,  or  by  the  belief  of  my- 
fterious  and  abfurd  opinions.  The  leaft  part  of  the 
Sadder^  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch^  confifts  in  pre- 
cepts of  morality ;  and  we  may  alfo  be  afTured,  that 
that  part  was  always  the  leaft  obferved  and  regard'- 
td.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked  wkh  a 
peftilence,  they  never  afcribed  their  fufferings  to 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  ge- 
neral robbers  of  the  world,  whofe  ambition  and  ava- 
rice made  defolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent 
nations  to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a 
didator  '^,  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door  ;  and 
'  by  that  means,  they  thought  that  they  had  fufficient- 
ly  appeafed  their  incenfed  deity. 

In  ^GiNA,  one  fadlion  forming  a  confpiracy, 
barbaroully  and  treacheroufly  aflaffinated  feven  hun- 
dred of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury 
fo  far,  that,  one  miferable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the 
temple,  they  cut  off  his  hands  by  which  he  clung  to 
the  gates;  and  carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground, 
immediately  murdered  him.  By  this  impiety^  fays 
Herodotus  f,  (not  by  the  other  many  cruel  aflaf- 
iinations),  they  offended  the  gods ^  and  contradled  an 
inexpiable  guilt. 

Nay,  if  we  fliould  fuppofe,  w^hat  never  happens, 
that  a  popuhir  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was 
lexprefsly  declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could 
gain  the  divine  favour ;  if  an  order  of  priefts  were 

in- 

•?•  Called  Diflator  davls  figcndac  caufa.     T.  Livii,  L  vu.  c.  3. 
•  Lib*  vi. 
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inftitutcd  to  inculcate  this  opinion,  in  daily  fermons, 
and  with  all  the  arts  of  perfuafion;  jet  fo  inveterate 
are  the  people's  prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  fome 
other  fuperftition,  they  would  make  the  very  attend- 
ance on  thefe  fennons  the  eflentials  of  religion,  ra- 
ther than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals* 
The  fuhlime  prologue  of  Zaleucus's  *  laws  infpired 
not  the  LocRiANS,  fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  any 
founder  notions  of  tbe  meafures  of  acceptance  with 
the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  obfervation,  then,  holds  univerfally :  but  ftiU 
one  may  be  at  fome  lofs  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not 
fufBcient  to  obferve,  that  the  people,  every  where, 
degrade  their  deities  into  a  fimilitude  with  them- 
felves,  and  confider  them  merely  as  a  fpecies  of  hu- 
man creatures,  fomewhat  more  potent  and  intelli- 
gent. This  will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For 
there  is  no  man  fo  ilupid,  as  that,  judging  I^  his 
natural  reafon,  he  would  not  efteem  virtue  and .  hc^ 
nefty  the  mod  valuable  qualities  which  any  perfoa 
could  poffefs.  Why  not  afcribe  the  fame  fentiment 
to  his  deity?  Why  not  make  all  religion,  or  the 
chief  part  of  it,  to  coniifl  in  thefe  attainments  ? 

Nor  is  it  fatisfaftory  to  fay,  that  the  practice  of 
morality  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  fuperftition ; 
and  is  therefore  rejefted.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
exceffive  penances  of  the  Bracbmans  and  Talapoins  ; 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  fi- 
ring which  the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often 
in  the  hotteft  months  of  the  year,  and  in  fome  of  the 
hotteft  climates  of  the  world,  remain  without  eating 
or  drinking  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  fun  ;  this 
Rbamadarij  I  fay,  muft  be  more  fevere  than  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  duty,  even  to  the  moft  vicious  and 
depraved  of  mankind..  The  four  lents  of  the  Mus- 
covites, and  the  aufteritics  of  fome  Roman  Catho- 
lics, appear  more  difagreeable  than  meeknels  and 
benevolence.     In  ftiort,  all  virtue,  when  men  arc 

Dd2 
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reconciled  to  it  by  ever  fo  little  pradice,  is  agree- 
able :  all  luperflition  is  for  ever  odious  and  burden- 
feme. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  received 
as  a  true  folution  of  the  difficulty.  The  duties 
which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  feem 
merely  owing  to  his  benefedtor  or  children ;  nor  cai^ 
he  be  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  breaking 
-through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.  A  ftrong 
inclination  may  prompt  him  to  the  performance  :  a 
fentiment  of  order  and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force 
to  thefe  natural  ties :  and  the  whole  man,  if  truly 
virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty,  without  any  effort 
or  endeavour.  Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues 
n^hich  are  more  auftere,  and  more  founded  oft  re- 
flection, fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  duty,  tempe- 
ranee,  or  integrity ;  the  moral  obligation,  in  our 
appreheniion,  removes  all  pretention  to  religious  me* 
lit ;  and  the  virtuous  condudt  is  deemed  no  more^ 
than  what  we  owe  to  fociety  and  to  ourfelves.  In 
all  this,  a  fuperftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he 
has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of  this  deity,  or 
which  can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine 
favour  and  protedion.  He  confiders  not,  that  the 
moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the  divinity  is  by 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures.  He  ftiU 
looks  out  for  feme  more  immediate  fervice  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  allay  thofe  terrors  with 
Avhich  he  is  haunted.  And  any  pradice  recom- 
mended to  him,  which  either  ferves  to  no  purpofe 
in  life,  or  offers  the  ftrongeft  violence  to  his  natural 
inclinations ;  that  praftice  he  will  the  more  readily 
embrace,  on  account  of  thofe  very  circumftances 
which  fhould  make  him  abfolutely  rejcft  it.  It  feems 
the  more  purely  religious,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from 
no  mixture  of  any  other  motive,  or  confideration. 
And  if,  for  its  liike,  he  facrifices  much  of  his  eafc 
and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife  up- 
on liim  in  pir^portion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  which 

he 
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he  difcovers.     In  reftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,.' 
his  divinity  is  nowife  beholden  to  him;  becaule  thefe ; 
ads  of  juftice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform, 
aod  what  many  would  have  performed,  were  there 
jio  God  in  the  univerfe.    But  if  he  faft  a  day,  or  give" 
bimfelf  a  fopnd  whipping,  this  has  a  direct  referr 
pnce,  in  bis  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.     No  0- 
other  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch  aufterities. 
By  thefe  diflinguifhed  marks  of  devotion,    he  has 
now  acquired  the  divine  favour;  and  may  expect,  in 
recompence,  protedion  and  fafety  in  this  world,  and 
eternal  happinefs  in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greateft  crimes  have  been  found,  in 
many  inftances,  compatible  with  a  fiiperftitious  piety 
^nd  devotion  :  Hence  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  unfafe 
to  djraw  anjr  certain  inference  in  favour  of  anian's 
morals,  frgnj  the  fervour  or  ftri.^nefs  of  his  religious 
exercifes,  evien  though  he  himfelf  believe  them  fin-, 
cere.  Nay,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  enormities  of 
Ibe  blackeijt  dy^have  been  rather  apt  to  produce  fu- 
perftitious  terrors,  and  encreafe  the  religious  paffion.. 
BoMiLCAR,  having  formed  a  confpiracy  for  alfaflina-' 
ting  at  once  the  whole  fenate  of  Carthage,  and  in- 
vading the  liberties  of  his  country,  loft  the  opportu-, 
nity,  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens  and  prophe- 
cies. Tbofe  who  undertake  the  mojt  criminal  and  moji 
dangerous  enterprizes^  are  commonly  the  niojl  fftperjli- 
tious  ;  as  an  ancient  hiftorian  *  remarks  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Their  devotion  and  fpiritual  faith  rile  with 
their  fears.  Catiline  was  not  contented  with  th^ 
^ftablifhed  deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national 
religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  feek  new  in- 
ventions of  this  kindf ;  which  he  never  probably 
had  dreamed  of,  had  he  reitiained  a  good  citizen, 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  tht  commiffion 
of  crimes,  there  arife  remorfcs  and  fecret  horrors, 

D  d  3  which 

•  DiOD.  Sic.  lib.  xv.  ^       . 

^  Cic.  Catil.  i.  Sallust.  debello  Catil. 
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^l^v,  ^  ^ix^  r^^  roA  ro  the  m:nd,  but  make  it  have 
(vvsv^vv  ^"^  xv';^\x»  ri:c:ji  and  ceremonies,  as  expia- 
^w*^  >.^'  Vv  ,^^S^^^^Jv  Whatever  weakens  or  diforders 
|tK^  ;kv»  Htt^  :?■  * iwc  i.>romv>tcs  the  interefts  of  fuperfti- 
yo%^  A  Hi  .K.»c->  ly.^  i<  more  deftnidire  to  them  thaa 
M  a»4i*;>,  Ltctuiv  \lrtue,  which  either  prefervQS  u» 
*tK*iu  .i::V.itioU!s  melancholy  accidents,  or  teaches  us 
V  ^'wi-  chciu.  During  fuch  calm  funfhine  of  the 
ti»;;«J,  ihcte  fpeclres  of  falfe  divinity  never  make 
:hv.ii  .4>'^>earaiicc.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  a- 
iKuiuoa  ourfelvcs  to  the  natural  undilciplined  fugge- 
itiu;is  of  our  timid  and  anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of 
barbarity  is  afcribed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  firom 
ihe  terrors  with  which  we  are  agitated ;  and  every 
kiiHl  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which  we  em- 
brace in  order  to  appeafe  him.  Barbarity^  caprice  ; 
^  thefe  qualities,  hov/ever  nominally  difguifed,  we 
may  univerfally  obferve,  from  the  ruling  chara£ier 
of  the  deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  priefts,  in- 
Read  of  corredting  thefe  depraved  ideas  of  mankindf 
have  often  been  found  ready  to  fofter  and  encourage 
them.  The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  repre- 
fented,  the  more  tame  and  fubmiflive  do  men  be- 
come to  his  minifters  ;  and  the  more  unaccountable 
the  meafures  of  acceptance  required  by  him,  the 
more  neceflary  does  it  become  to  abandon  our  natu- 
ral reafon,  and  yield  to  their  ghoftly  guidance  and 
diredlion.  Thus  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  artifi- 
ces of  men  aggravate  our  natural  infirmities  and  fol- 
lies of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  beget  them. 
Their  root  ftrikes  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  fprings 
from  the  effential  and  univerfal  properties  of  human 
nature. 


3ect.  XV.  General  Corollary. 

Though  the  ftupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  un- 
inftruded,  ^e  fo  great,  that  tlicy  may  not  fee  a  fo- 

vereig^ 
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Tereign  author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature, 
to  which  they  are  fo  much  familiarized;  yet  it 
fcarccly  feems  polBble,  that  any  one  of  good  under- 
ftanding  Ihould  rejed  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  fug- 
gefted  to  him.  A  purpofe,  an  intention,  a  deiign  is 
evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprehenfion 
is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  ftrll  rife  of 
this  viiibie  fyftcm,  we  muft  adopt,  with  the  ftrongeft 
convidion,  the  idea  of  fome  intelligent  caufe  or  au- 
thor. The  uniform  maxims  too,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfc,  natur 
rally,  if  not  neceflarily,  lead  us  to  conceive  this  in- 
telligence as  iingle  and  undivided,  where  the  preju- 
dices ot  education  oppofe  not  fo  reafonable  a  theory. 
£ven  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by  dilcovering  them- 
felves  every  where,  become  proofs  of  fomc  conliilent 
plan,  and  eftablifh  one.  fingle  purpofe  or  intention, 
however  inexplicable  and  incomprehenfibie. 

Good  and  ill  are  univerfally  intermingled  ai\d 
confounded ;  happineis  and  milery,  wifdom  and  fojly, 
virtue  and  vice.  Notliing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a 
piece-  All  advantages  are  attended  with  difddvan- 
tages. '  *  An  unirerial  compenfation  pre  \  ails  in  all 
conditions  of  being  and  exiftence.  And  it  is  not 
poflibie  for  us,  by  our  mod  chimerical  wiihes,  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  flation  or  iituation  alr^getlier  de- 
lirable.  The  draughts  of  life,  according  to  the  poet's 
fi<3ion,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vefleLi  on  each 
hand  of  Jupiter.:  Or  if  any  cup  be  preientcd  alto- 
gether pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  I'lune  pcct  tells 
us,  from  the  left-handed  veiTeL 

The  more  exquifitc  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall 
fpecimen  is  afforded  us,  the  fliarper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it;  and  few  deceptions  arc  found  to  this  uniform 
law  of  nature.  .  The  moft  fprightly  wit  borders  on 
madnefs ;  the  higheft  eftufions  of  joy  produce  the 
deepeil  melancholy ;  the  moft  raviftiing  pleaflires  arc 
attended  with  the  juoft  cruel  laifitude  and  difguft; 
the  moil  flattering  hopes  make  w^y  for  the  feveieft 

'  D  d  4  difap- 
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difappointments.  And,  in  general,  no  courfe  of  liftr 
iias  fuch  fafety  (for  happinefs  is  not  to  be  dreamed 
of)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains, 
as  far  as  poflible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  in&nfi- 
bUity  in  every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  fublime,  the  ravifbing, 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of 
theifm;  it  may  be  expcded,  from  the  analogy  of 
nature,  that  the  bafe,  the  abfurd,  the  mean,  the  ter-r 
rifying,  will  be  equally  difcovered  in  religious  fi&ions 
and  chimeras. 

The  univerfal  propenfity  to  believe  in  inTifible, 
intelligent  power,  if  not  an  original  inftinA,  being 
at  lead  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  the 
divine  workman  has  fet  upon  his  work;  and  nothing 
furely  can  more  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  thus 
feleded  from  all  other  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to 
bear  the  image  or  impreflion  of  the  univerfal  Crea- 
tor. But  confult  this  image  as  it  appears  in  die  po* 
pular  religions  of  the  world.  How  is  the  deity  disfi- 
gured in  our  reprefentations  of  hiia ! .  What  capricCj^ 
abfurdity,  and  immorality  are  attfibutol  to  him! 
How  much  is  he  degraded  even  below  the  cbarai^e]^ 
which  we  fhould  naturally,  in  common  U&,  aicribe 
to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue  ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  ireafon  to 
attain  the  knowledge  of  the  fupreme  Being;  and, 
from  the  vifible  works  of  nature,  be  enabkd  to  infer 
fo  fublime  a  principle  as  its  fupreme  Creator?  But 
turn  the  reverfe  of  the  medal.  Survey  moft  nations 
and  moil  ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles, 
which  have,  in  fadl,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You 
will  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  arc  any  thing 
but  lick  mens  dreams:  Or  perhaps  will  regard  them 
more  as  the  playfome  whimfics  of  monkies  in  human 
fhape,  than  the  ferious,  poiitive,  dogmatical  aiTevc- 
;rations  of  a  being-,  who  dignifies  himfelf  with  the 
name  of  rational. 
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Tcreign  author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  natui'e, 
to  which  they  are  fo  much  familiarized;  yet  it 
fcarcely  feems  poffible,  that  any  one  of  good  under- 
ilanding  fhould  rejed  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  fug- 
gcfted  to  him.  A  purpofe,  an  intention,  a  defign  is 
evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprehenfion 
is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  firft  rife  of 
this  vifible  fyftcm,  we  muft  adopt,  with  the  flrongeft 
conviftion,  the  idea  of  foriie  intelligent  caufe  or  aur 
thor.  The  uniform  maxims  too,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  natur 
rally,  if  not  neceifarily,  lead  us  to  conceive  this  in- 
telligence as  fingle  and  undivided,  where  the  preju- 
dices ot  education  oppofe  not  fo  reafonable  a  theory. 
Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by  difcovering  them- 
felves  every  where,  become  proofs  of  fome  conliftent 
plan,  and  eftablifh  one.iingle  purpofe  or .  intention^ 
however  inexplicable  and  incomprehenfibie.  ' 

Good  and  ill  are  univerfally  intermingled  aqd 
confounded ;  happinefs  and  mifery,  wifdom  and  fo)ly, 
virtue  and  vice.  Notliing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a 
piece..  All  advantages  are  attended  with  dif advan- 
tages. '  '  An  unirerfal  compenfation  pre\  ails  in  all 
4Donditions  of  being  and  exiilence.  And  it  is  not 
polfible  for  us,  by  our  mod  chimerical  wifties,  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  ftation  or  fituation  altogetlier  dc- 
iirable.  The  draughts  of  life,  according  to  the  poet's 
fidlion,  are  always  mixed  from  the  veflels  on  each 
hand  of  Jupiter.:  Or  if  any  cup  be  prefentcd  alto- 
gether pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  fame  poet  tells 
us,  from  the  left-handed  veffel. 

The  more  exquifitc  any  good  is,  of  which  a  fmall 
fpecimen  is  afforded  us,  the  fliarper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform 
law  of  nature.  .  The  moft  fprightly  wit  borders  01^ 
madnefs ;  the  higheft  effulions  of  joy  produce  the 
deepeft  melancholy ;  the  moft  ravifliing  pleafures  are 
attended  with  the  jiioft  cruel  lalfitude  arid  difguft; 
the  moft  flattering  hopes  make  wfiy  for  the  fevereft 
.  -  *  X)  d  4  difap- 
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IT  has  been  remarked,  my  Hermippus,  that  though 
the  ancient  philofophers  conveyed  moft  of  their 
inftruftion  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  this  method  of 
compofition  has  been  little  pradifed  in  later  ages, 
and  has  feldom  fucceeded  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
have  attempted  it.  Accurate  and  regular  argument, 
indeed,  fuch  as  is  now  expefted  of  philofophical  in- 
quirers, naturally  throws  a  man  into  the  methodical 
and  didaftic  manner;  where  he  can  immediately, 
without  preparation,  explain  the  point  at  which  he 
aims;  and  thence  proceed,  without  interruption,  to 
deduce  the  proofs  on  which  it  is  eftablifhed.  To 
deliver  a  SYSTEM  in  converfation,  fcarcely  appears 
natural;  and  while  the  dialogue-writer  defires,  by 
departing  from  the  direft  ftyle  of  compofition,  to 
give  a  freer  air  to  his  performance,  and  avoid  the 
appearance  of  Author  and  Reader^  he  is  apt  to  run 
into  a  worfe  inconvenience,  and  convey  the  image 
of  Pedagogue  and  Pupil.  Or  if  he  carries  on  the 
difpute  in  the  natural  fpirit  of  good  company,  by 
throwing  in  a  variety  of  topics,  and  prefer\'ing  a  pro- 
per balance  among  the  fpeakcrs;  he  oftpn  lofes  fo 
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much  time  in  preparations  and  tranfitions,  that  the 
reader  will  fcarcelj  t^iink  himfeif  compenfated  by 
all  the  graces  of  dialogue,  for  thp  order,  brevity,  and 
preciiion,  which  are  facrificed  to  them. 

There  are  fome  fubjefts,  however,  to  which  dia- 
logue-writing is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  where  it  is 
ftili  preferable  to  the  dired  and  fimple  method  of 
compofition. 

Ally  point  of  dodrine,  which  is  fo  obvious  that  it 
fcarcely  admits  of  difpute,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo 
important  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  feems 
to  require  ibme  fuch  method  of  handling  it ;  where 
the  novelty  of  the  manner  may  compenfate  the  trite* 
nefs  of  the  fubjed ;  where  the  vivacity  of  converfa- 
tion  may  enforce  the  precept ;  and  where  the  varie^ 
of  lights,  prefented  by  various  perfonages  and  cha» 
raders,  may  appear  neither  tedious  nor  redundant. 

Any  queftipn  of  philofophy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  fo  obfcure  and  uncertain,  that  human  reafon 
can  reach  no  fixed  determination  with  regard  to  it; 
if  it  (hould  be  treated  at  all,  feems  to  lead  us  naturally 
into  the  ftyle  of  dialogue  and  converfation.  Reafoar 
able  men  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  where  no  one 
can  reafonably  be  pofitive :  Oppofite  fentiments,  eveft 
without  any  decifion,  afford  an  agreeable  amuiement: 
and  if  the  fubjed  be  curious  and  interefting,  the 
book  carries  us,  in  a  manner,  into  company;  and 
unites  the  two  greateft  and  pureft  pleafures  of  humaa 
life,  ftudy,  and  fociety. 

Happily,  thefe  circumftances  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  fubjed  of  NATURAL  RELIGION.  What 
truth  fo  obvious,  fo  certain,  as  the  being  of  a  God, 
which  the  moft  ignorant  ages  have  acknowledged,  for 
which  the  moft  refined  genuifes  have  ambitioufly 
ftriven  to  produce  new  proofs  and  arguments  ?  What 
truth  fo  important  as  this,  which  is  tJhe  ground  of  all 
our  hopes,  the  fureft  foundation  of  morality,  the 
firmeft  fupport  of  fociety,  and  the  only  principle 
whicl>  ought  never  to  be  a  moment  abfent  from  our 
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thoughts  and  meditations  ?  But  in  treating  of  thi^ 
obvious  and  important  truth ;  what  obfcure  queftiona 
occur,  concerning  the  nature  of  that  divine  Being; 
his  attributes,  his  decrees,  his  plan  of  providence  ? 
Thcfe  have  been  always  fubjedbed  to  the  difputations 
of  men:  Concerning  thefe,  human  reafon  has  not 
reached  any  certain  determination:  But  thefe  are 
topics  fo  interefting,  that  we  cannot  reitrain  our 
reftleis  inquiry  with  regard  to  them ;  though  nothing 
but  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  contradiftion,  have  as 
yet  been  the  refult  of  our  moft  accurate  refearches. 

This  I  had  lately  occaiion  to  obferve,  while  I  paf- 
fed,  as  ufual,  part  of  the  fummer-feafon  with  CLE- 
ANTHDS,  and  was  prefent  at  thofe  conver&tions  of 
his  with  PHIJLO  and  DEMEA,  of  which  I  gave 
you  lately  fome  imperfed  account.  Your  curiofity, 
you  then  told  me,  was  fo  excited,  that  I  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  enter  into  a  more  exad  detail  of  their  reafon- 
ings,  and  difplay  thofe  various  fyftems  which  they 
advanced  with  regard  to  fo  delicate  a  fubjed  ;^  that 
of  Natural  Religion*  The  remarkable  contrail  in 
their  charaders  ftill  fardier  raifed  your  expedations ; 
while  you  oppofed  the  accurate  philofophical  turn  of 
Cleanthes  to  the  carelefs  fcepticifin  of  Philo,  or 
compared  either  of  their  difppfition$  with  the  rigid 
inflexible  orthodoxy  of  Demea.  My  youth  render- 
ed me  a  mere  auditor  of  their  difputes  j  and  that 
curiofity  natural  to  the  early  feafon  of  life,  has  fo 
deeply  imprinted  in  my  memory  the  whole  chain 
and  connedion  of  their  arguments,  that,  I  hope,  1 
Ihall  not  omit  or  confound  ^ny  confiderable  part  of 
them  in  the  recital. 
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AFTER  I  joined  the  company,  whom  I  found 
fitting  in  Cleanthes's  library,  Demea  paid 
Cleanthes  fome  compliments,  on  the  great  care 
which  he  took  of  my  education,  and  on  his  unwearied 
perfeverance  and  conilancy  in  all  his  friendfhips. 
The  father  of  Pamphilius,  faid  he,  was  your  inti- 
mate friend :  The  fon  is  your  pupil ;  and  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  your  adopted  fon,  were  we  to  judge 
by  the  pains  which  you  beftow  in  ctonveying  to  him 
every  ufefiil  branch  of  literature  and  fcience.  You 
are  no  more  wanting,  I  am  perfuaded,  in  prudence 
than  in  induftry.  I  (hall,  therefore,  communicate 
to  you  a  maxim  which  I  have  obferved  with  regard 
to  my  own  childern,  that  I  may  learn  how  far  it 
agrees  with  your  pradlice.  The  method  I  follow  in 
their  education  is  founded  on  the  faying  of  an  ancient, 
"  Tbatjtudents  ofpbilofopby  ought  firjl  to  learn  Logics^ 
"  then  Ethics^  next  Pbyjics^  lajl  of  all  the  nature  of 
**  the  Gods'^y  This  fcience  of  Natural  Theology, 
according  to  him,  being  the  moft  profound  and  ab- 
flrufe  of  any,  required  the  matureft  judgment  in  its 
iludents ;  and  none  but  a  mind,  enriched  with  all 
the  other  fciences,  can  fafely  be  entrufted  with  it. 

Are  you  lo  late,  fays  Philo,  in  teaching  your 
children  the  principles  of  religion?  Is  there  no  dan- 
ger of  their  negleding,  or  rejecting  altogether, 
thofe  opinions,  of  which  they  have  heard  fo  little 
during  the  wholecourfeof  their  education?  It  is  only 
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as  afcience,  replied  Demea,  fubjedledto  human  rea- 
foiling  and  difputation,  that  I  poftpone  the  ftudy  of 
Natural  Theology.  To  feafon  their  minds  with  early 
piety,  is  my  chief  care ;  and  by  continual  precept 
and  inftniftion,  and  I  hope  too  by  example,  I  im- 
print deeply  on  their  tender  minds  an  habitual  reve- 
rence for  all  the  principles  of  religion.  While  they 
pafs  through  every  other  fcience,  I  ftill  remark  the 
uncertainty  of  each  part ;  the  eternal  difputations  of 
men ;  the  obfcurity  of  all  philofophy ;  and  the  ft  range, 
ridiculous  concluiions,  which  fome  of  the  greateil 
geniufes  have  derived  from  the  principles  of  mere 
human  reafon.  Having  thus  tamed  their  mind  to  a 
proper  fubmiflion  and  felf-difSdence,  I  have  no  longer 
any  fcruple  of  opening  to  them  the  greateft  myfteries 
of  religion ;  nor '  apprehend  any  danger  from  that 
afluming  arrogance  of  philofophy,  which  may  lead 
them  to  rejed  the  moft  eftablifhed  dodrmes  and 
opinions. 

Your  precaution,  fays  Philo,  of  feafoning  your 
childrens  minds  early  with  piety,  is  certainly  very 
reafonable;  and  no  more  than  is  requiiite  in  this  pro- 
fane and  irreligious  age.  But  what  I  chiefly  admire 
in  your  plan  of  education,  is  your  method  of  draw- 
ing advantage  from  the  very  principles  of  philofophy 
and  learning,  which  by  infpiring  pride  and  felf-fuf- 
ficiency,  have  commonly,  in  all  ages,  been  found  fo 
deftruftive  to  the  principles  of  religion.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  we  may  remark,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
fcience  and  profound  inquiry,  obferving  the  endlefs 
difputes  of  the  learned,  have  commonly  a  thorough 
contempt  for  Philofophy;  and  rivet  themfelves  the 
fafter,  by  that  means,  in  the  great  points  of  theology 
which  have  been  taught  them.  Thofe  who  enter  a 
little  into  ftudy  and  inquiry,  finding  many  appear- 
ances of  evidence  in  doftrines  the  neweft  and  moft 
extraordinary,  think  nothing  too  difficult  for  human 
reafon ;  and  prefumptuoufly  breaking  thro'  all  fences, 
profane  the  inmoft  fanduaries  of  tibe  tempj^     But 
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Cleanthes  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me,  that,  after 
we  have  abandoned  ignorance,  the  fureft  remedy, 
there  is  ftill  one  expedient  left  to  prevent  this  profane 
liberty.  Let  Demea's  principles  be  improved  and 
Cultivated :  Let  us  become  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the 
weaknefs,  blindnefs,  and  narrow  limits,  of  human 
reafon:  Let  us  duly  confider  its  uncertainty  and 
endlefs  contrarieties,  even  in  fubjedls  of  common 
life  and  pradtice:  Let  the  errors  and  deceits  of  our 
very  fenfes  be  fet  before  us ;  the  infuperable  difficult 
ties  which  attend  firft  principles  in  all  fyftems ;  the 
contradiftions  which  adhere  to  the  very  ideas  of  mat- 
ter, caufe,  and  efTeft,  extenfion,  fpace,  time,  motion ; 
and,  in  a  word,  quantity  of  all  kinds,  the  objed  of 
the  only  fcience  that  can  fairly  pretend  to  any  certain- 
ty or  evidence.  When  thefe  topics  are  difplayed  in 
their  full  light,  as  they  are  by  fome  philofophers  and 
almoft  all  divines ;  who  can  retain  fuch  confidence  in 
this  frail  faculty  of  reafon,  as  to  pay  any  regard  to  its 
determinations  in  points  fo  fublime,  fo  abftrufe,  fo 
remote  from  common  life  and  experience?  When 
the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  a  ftone,  or  even  that 
compofition  of  parts  which  renders  it  extended; 
when  thefe  familiar  objefts,  I  fay,  are  fo  inexpli- 
cable, and  contain  circumftances  fo  repugnant  and 
contradiftory ;  with  what  aflurance  can  we  decide 
concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or  trace  their  hiftory 
from  eternity  to  eternity  ? 

While  Philo  pronounced  thefe  words,  I  could  ob- 
••ferve  a  fmile  in  the  countenance  bot!i  of  Demea  and 
Cleanthes.  That  of  Demea  feemed  to  imply  an  un- 
referved  fatisfadion  in  the  dodtrines  delivered :  But, 
in  Clean  THESES  features,  I  could  diftinguilh  an  air 
of  finefle ;  as  if  he  perceived  fome  raillery  or  artifi- 
cial malice  in  the  reafonings  of  Philo. 

You  propofe  then,  Philo,  faid  Cleanthes,  to 
erecl  religious  faith  on  philofophical  fcepticifm;  and 
you  think,  that  if  certainty  or  evidence  be  expelled 
from  every  dher  fubjedl  of  inquiry,  it  will  all  retire 
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to  thefe  theological  dodlrines,  and  there  acquire  it 
fuperior  force  and  authority.  Whether  your  fcepti- 
cifm  be  as  abfolute  and  fincere  as  you  pretend^  we 
fhall  learn  by  and  by  when  the  company  breaks  up : 
We  fhall  then  fee  whether  you  go  out  at  the  door 
or  the  window ;  and  whether  you  really  doubt  if 
your  body  has  gravity,  or  can  be  injured  by  its  fall ; 
according  to  popular  opinion^  derived  from  our  £d- 
lacious  fenfesy  and  more  fallacious  experience.  And 
this  coniideration^  Demea,  may,  I  think,  fairly 
ferve  to  abate  our  ill-will  to  this  humorous  fed  of  th6 
fceptics.  If  they  be  thoroughly  in  earneft,  they  will 
not  long  trouble  the  world  with  their  doubts,  cavils, 
and  difputes :  If  they  be  only  in  jeft,  they  are,  per- 
haps, bad  railers ;  but  can  never  be  very  dangerous^ 
cither  to  the  ftate,  to  philofophy,  or  to  religion. 

In  reality,  Philo,  continued  he,  it  feems  certain^ 
that  though  a  man,  in  a  flufh  of  humour,  after  in- 
tenfe  refledion  on  the  many  contradidiions  and  im- 
perfections of  human  reafon,  may  entirely  renounce 
all  belief  and  opinion ;  it  is  impolfible  for  him  to 
perfevere  in  this  total  fcepticifm,  or  make  it  appear 
in  his  condud  for  a  few  hours.  External  objecls 
prefs  in  upon  him :  Paffions  folicit  him :  His  philo- 
fophical  melancholy  diflipates;  and  even  the  utmofl: 
violence  upon  his  own  temper  will  not  be  able,  du- 
ring any  time,  to  preferve  the  poor  appearance  of 
fcepticifm.  And  for  what  reafon  impofe  on  himfelf 
fuch  a  violence  ?  This  is  a  point  in  which  it  will  be 
impoflible  for  him  ever  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  confiftently-. 
with  his  fceptical  principles :  So  that  upon  the  whole 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  Pyrrhonians  ;  if  in  reality  they  en- 
deavoured, as  is  pretended,  to  extend,  throughout, 
the  fame  fcepticifm,  which  they  had  learned  from 
the  declamations  of  their  fchools,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  confined  to  them. 

In  this  view,  there  appears  a  great  refemblance 
between  the  fedls  of  the  Sxoigs  and  Pjtrrhonians, 
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fhougfi  perpetual  antagonifts:  and  both  of  them 
ieem  founded  on  this  erroneous  maxim.  That  what 
a  man  cai\  perform  fometimes^  and  in  fome  difpofi- 
tions,  he  can  perform  always,  and  in  every  difpofi* 
tion.  When  the  mind,  by  Stoical  refle&ions,  is  de^ 
vated  into  a  fublime  enthufiafm  of  virtue,  and  ftrong<» 
ly  fmit  with  any  Jpecies  of  honour  or  public  good, 
the  utmoft  bodily  pain  and  fufferings  will  not  pre« 
vail  over  fuch  a  high  fenfe  of  duty ;  and  it  is  poffible, 
perhaps,  by  its  means,  even  to  fmile  and  exult  ift 
the  midft  of  tortures.  If  this  fometimes  may  be  the 
cafe  in  fa6t  and  reality,  much  more  may  a  philofo* 
pher,  in  his  fchool,  or  even  in  his  clofet,  work  him* 
ielf  up  to  fuch  an  enthufiafm,  and  fupport  in  imagi* 
nation  the  acuteft  pain  or  moft  calamitous  event 
which  he  can  poflibly  conceive.  But  how  (hall  be 
fupport  this  enthufiafm  itfelf  ?  The  bent  of  his  mind 
relaxes,  and  cannot  be  recalled  at  pleafure :  Avoca* 
tions  lead  him  aftray :  Misfortunes  attack  him  un« 
awares :  And  the  pbUofopber  finks  by  degrees  into  the 
plebeian. 

I  allow  of  your  comparifon  between  the  Stoici 
and  ScE^PTics,  replied  Philo.  But  you  may  ob« 
ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  the  mind  :an« 
not,  in  Stoicifm,  fupport  the  higheft  flights  of  phi« 
lofophy ;  yet,  even  when  it  finks  lower,  it  ftill  re^ 
tains  fomewhat  of  its  former  difpofition ;  and  the  ef« 
fefts  of  the  Stoic's  reafoning  will  appear  in  his  con* 
dud  in  common  life,  and  through  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  aiftions.  The  ancient  fchools,  particularly 
that  of  Zeno,  produced  examples  of  virtue  and  con* 
ftancy  which  feem  aftonifhing  to  prefent  times. 

Vain  Wifdom  all  and  falfe  Philofophy. 
Yet  with  a  plcafing  forccry  could  charm 
Pain,  for  a  while,  or  anguifli;  and  excite 
Fallacious  Hope,  or  arm  the  obdurate  breaft 
With  ftubborn  Faticncc>  as  with  triple  ftccL 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  has  accuftomed  himfelf  to 

Iceptical  confiderations  on  the  uncertainty  and  nar^ 
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row  limits  of  reafon,  he  will  not  entirely  forget  them 
when  he  turns  his  refledion  on  other  fubjeds;  but 
in  all  his  philofophical  principles  and  reafoning,  I 
dare  not  fay  in  his  common  condud,  he  will  be 
found  different  from  thofe,  who  either  nevet  formed 
any  opinions  in  the  cafe,  or  have  entertained  fenti* 
ments  more  favourable  to  human  reafon. 
.  To  whatever  length  any  one  may  pu(h  his  fpecu- 
lativc  principles  of  fcepticifm,  he  mufl  aft,  I  own, 
and  live,  and  converfe,  like  other  men;  and  for  this 
conduft  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  other  reafon, 
than  the  abfolute  neceffity  he  lies  under  of  (b  doing,. 
If  he  ever  carries  his  fpeculations  farther  than  this 
necefnty  conflrains  him,  and  philofophiles  either  on 
natural  or  moral  fub jeds,  he  is  allured  by  ^  certain 
pleafure  and  fatisfaftion  which  he  finds  in  employ- 
ing himfelf  after  that  manner.  He  confiders  befides, 
that  every  one,  even  in  common  life,  is  conftrained 
to  have  more  or  lefs  of  this  philofophy;  that  from 
our  earliefl:  infancy  we  make  continual  advances  in 
forming  more  general  principles  of  condud  and  rea- 
foning;  that  the  larger  experience  we  acquire,  and 
the  ftronger  reafon  we  are  endued  with,  we  alw^s 
render  our  principles  the  more  general  and  compre- 
henfive;  and  that  what  we  call  pbilofopby  is  nothing 
but  a  more  regular  and  methodical  operation  of  the 
fame  kind.  To  philofophife  on  fuch  fubjeds  is 
nothing  eflTentially  different  from  reafoning'on  com- 
Tnon  life;  md  we  may  only  expeft  greater  flability, 
if  not  greater  truth,  from  our  philofophy,  on  account 
ot  its  exadler  and  more  fcrupulous  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

But  when  we  look  beyond  human  affairs  and  the 
properties  of  the  furrounding  bodies:  When  we 
carry  our  fpeculations  into  the  two  eternities,  before 
and  after  the  prefent  flate  of  things ;  into  the  crea- 
tion and  formation  of  the  univerfe;  the  exiflencc 
and  properties  of  fpirits;  the  powers  and  operations 
of  one  uniyerfal  Spirit,  exifling  without  beginning 
V.  .  gnd 
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inA  without  end ;  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  immuta- 
ble, infinite,  and  incomprehenfible :  We  muft  be  far 
removed  from  the  fm^eft  tendency  to  fcepticifm 
hot  to  be  iapprehenfive,  that  we  have  here  got  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties.  So  long  as  we  con- 
fine put  fpeculations  to  trade,  or  morals,  or  politics, 
or  briticifm,  we  iiiake  appeals,  every  inoment,  to 
comniori  ferife  and  experience,  which  ftrengthen  our 
jphilofophical  conclufions,  and  remove  (at  lead  in 
part)  the  fufpicion  which  we  fo  juftly  entertain  with 
regard  to  every  reafoning  that  is  very  fubtile  and 
refined.  But,  in  theological  reafonings,  we  have  not 
this  advantage ;  while  at  the  fame  time  we  are  em- 
ployed upon  objeds,  which;  we  mufl;  be  fenfible,  are 
tdo  large  for  our  grafp,  and,  of  all  others,  require 
itioft  to  be  familiarifed  to  our  apprehenfion.  •  We 
are  like  foreigners  in  a  ftrange  country,  to  whom 
every  thing  muft  feem  fiifpicious,  and  who  are  in 
danger  every  moment  of  tranfgrefling  againft  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  with  whom  they  live 
ahd  converfe.  We  know  not  how  far  we  ought  to 
truft  our  vulgar  methods  of  reafoning  in  fuch  a  fub- 
jeft;  fince,  even  in  common  life,  and  in  that  pro- 
vince which  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  them,  we 
cannot  account  for  them,  and  are  entirely  guided  by 
a  kind  of  inftinft  or  neceffity  in  employing  them. 

All  fceptics  pretend,  that,  if  reaibn  be  confidered 
in  an  abftradl  view,  it  furnifhes  invincible  arguments 
againft  itfelf ;  and  that  we  could  never  retain  any 
convidion  or  aflurance,  on  any  fubje6l,  were  not  the 
fceptical  reafonings  fo  refined  and  fubtile,  that  they 
are  not  able  to  counterpoife  the  more  folid  and  more 
natwral  arguments  derived  from  the  fenfes  and  expe- 
rience. But  it  is  evident,  whenever  our  arguments 
lofe  this  advantage,  and  run  wide  of  common  life, 
that  the  moft  refined  fcepticifm  comes  to  be  upon  a 
footing  with  them,  and  is  able  to  oppofe  and  coun- 
terbalance them.  The  one  has  no  more  weight  than 
the  other.     The  mind  muft  remain  in  fufpehfe  be^ 

£  e  2  tween 
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tween  them;  and  it  is  that  very  fufpcnfe  or  balances 
which  is  the  triumph  of  fcepticifm. 

But  I  obferve,  fays  Cleanthes,  with  regard  to 
you,  Philo,  and  all  fpeculative  fceptrcs,  that  your 
dodrine  and  pradice  are  as  much  at  variance  in  the 
mod  abftrufe  points  of  theory  as  in  the  condudt  of 
common  life.  Wherever  evidence  difcovers  >tiel^ 
you  adhere  to  it,  notwithftanding  your  pretended 
fcepticifm;.  and  I  can  obferve,  too,  foroe  of  your 
fed  to  be  as  decifive  as  tbofe  who  make  greater  pro- 
fefKons  of  certainty  and  aflurance.  In  reality^  would 
not  a  man  be  ridiculous,  who  pretended  to  reje<^ 
Newton's  explication  of  the  wonderful  phenomeiKMi 
ot  the  rainbow,  becaufe  that  explication  gives  a  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  fubjed,  for- 
footh,  too  refined  for  human  comprehenfion  ?  And 
what  would  you  fay  to  one,  who  having  nothing 
particular  to  objed  to  the  arguments  of  Copkhnicus 
and  Galileo  for  the  motion  of  the  earthy  fliould 
with-hold  his  afient,  on  that  general  principle.  That 
thefe  fubjeds  were  too  magnificent  and  remote  to  be 
explained  by  the  narrow  and  fallacious  realba  of 
mankind  ? 

There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  brutifti  and  ignorant 
fcepticifm,  as  you  well  obferved,  which  gives  the 
vulgar  a  general  prejudice  againft  what  they  do  not. 
eafily  underftand,  and  makes  them  rejed  every  prin- 
ciple which  requires  elaborate  reafoning  to  prove 
and  eflablifh  it.  This  fpecies  of  fcepticifm  is  fatal 
to  knowledge,,  not  to  religion;  fince  we  find,  that 
thofe  who  malce  greateft  profcffion  of  it,  give  often 
their  aflent,  not  only  to  the  great  truths  of  Theifin 
and  natural  theology,  but  even  to  the  moft  abfurd 
tenets  which  a  traditional  fuperftition  has  recom- 
mended to  them.  They  firmly  believe  in  witches; 
though  they  will  not  believe  nor  attend  to  the  moft 
fimple  propofition  of  Euclid.  But  the  refined  and 
philoibphical  fcepties  fall  into  an  inconfiftence  of  aa 
gppcfite  nature.      They  pufh  their  refearches  into. 

the 
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the  mod  ab&rufe  corners  of  fcience ;  and  their  aflent 
;^ttcnds  them  in  every  ftep,  proportioned  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  meet  with.  They  are  even  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  moft  abftrufe  and  remote 
objefts  are  thofe  which  are  beft  explained  by  philo^ 
fophy.  Light  is  in  reality  anatomized:  The  true 
fyften;  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  difcovered  and  af- 
certained.  But  the  nourilhment  of  bodies  by  food 
is  ftill  an  inexplicable  nayftery :  The  cohefion  of  the 
parts  of  matter  is  ftill  incompreheniiblc.  Theie 
fccptics,  therefore,  are  obliged,  in  every  queftion,  to 
.confider  each  particular  evidence  apart,  and  propor- 
tion their  alTent  to  the  precife  degree  of  evidence 
which  occurs.  This  is  their  pradice  in  all  natural, 
mathematical,  moral,  and  political  fcience.  And 
why  not  the  fame,  I  aOc,  in  the  theological  and  re^ 
ligious?  Why  muft  concluiions  of  this  nature  be 
alone  rejeded  on  the  general  prefumptioji  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  without  any  particular 
difcuflion  of  the  evi^nce  ?  Is  not  fuch  an  unequal 
conduct  a  plain  proof  of  prejudice  and  pailioa? 

Our  fenfes,  you  lay,  are  fallacious;  our  under- 
ilanding  erroneous;  our  ideas  even  of  the  moft  fami- 
liar objects,  exteniion,  duration,  motion,  full  of  abr 
furdities  and  contradi(2ipns.  You  defy  me  to  folve 
the  difficulties,  or  reconcile  the  repugnancies,  which 
you  difcover  in  them.  I  have  not  capacity  for  fo 
great  an  undertaking:  I  have  not  leifure  for  it:  I 
perceive  it  to  be  fupcrfluous.  Your  own  conduft,  in 
every  circumftance,  refutes  your  principles ;  and 
fli^ws  the  firmeft  reliance  on  all  the  received  ma- 
xims of  fcience,  morals,  prudence,  and  behavir 
our. 

I  ihall  never  afTent  to  fo  harfh  an  opinion  as  that 
of  a  celebrated  writer*,  who  feys,  that  the  fceptics 
are  not  a  feft  of  philofophers :  They  are  only  a  fc6k 
of  liars.  I  may,  however,  affirm,  (I  hope,  without 
ofience),  that  they  are  a  fed  of  jefters  or  raiicrs. 

E  c  3  Bui! 

•  L'irt  dc  pea% 
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But  for  my  part,  whenever  I  find  myfelf  difpofed  tq 
mirth  and  amufement,  I  fhall  certainly  choofe  my 
entertainment  of  a  lels  perplexing  and  abftrufe  na- 
ture. A  comedy,  a  novel,  or  at  moft  s^  hiftory,  feems 
2  more  natural  recreation  than  fuch  metaphyfical 
fubtilties  and  abftraftions. 

In  vain  would  the  fceptic  make  a  diftindlion  be^ 
tween  fcience  and  common  life,  or  between  one 
fcience  and  another.  The  arguments  employed  in 
all,  if  juft,  arc  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  contain  thf 
fame  force  and  evidence.  Or  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference among  them,  the  advantage  lies  entirely  on 
the  fide  of  theology  and  natural  religion.  Many 
principles  of  mechanics  are  founded  on  very  abftrufe 
reafoning;  yet  no  man  "who  h^s  any  prctenfions  to 
fcience,  even  no  fpeculative  fceptic,  [pretends  to  en- 
tertain the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to  them.  The 
CoPERNiCAN  fyftem  contains  the  moft  furprifing 
paradox,  and  the  mofi  contrary  to  our  natural  con- 
ceptions, to  appearancies,  and  to  our  very  fenfes :  yet 
even  monks  and  inquifitors  are  now  conftrained  ta 
withdraw  their  oppofition  to  it.  And  (hall  Philo, 
a  man  of  fo  liberal  a  genius,  and  extenfive  know- 
ledge, entertain  any  general  undiftinguilhed  fcruples 
with  regard  to  the  religious  hypothefis,  which  is 
founded  on  the  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  arguments, 
and,  unlefs  it  meets  with  artificial  obftacles,  has  fuch 
eafy  accefs  and  admiflion  into  the  mind  of  man? 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  continued  he,  turning 
himfelf  towards  Demea,  a  pretty  curious  circum- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fciences.  After  the  union 
of  philofophy  with  the  popular  religion,  upon  the 
firft  eftabliftimcnt  of  Chriftianity,  nothing  was  more 
ufual,  among  all  religious  teachers,  thanvdeclamations 
againft  reafon,  again  the  fenfes,  agairtft  every  prin- 
.  ciple  derived  merely  from  human  refearch  and  in- 
quiry. All  the  topics  of  the  ancient  Academics 
were  adopted  by  the  Fathers ;  and  thence  propagated 
for  feveral  ages  in  every  Ichool  and  pulpit  through- 
'  out 
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jMit  Chriftendom.      The  Reformers  embraced  thi^ 
feme  principles  of  reafonihg,  or  rather  declamation j^. 
and  all  panegyrics  on  the  excellency  of  faith  wer^ 
fure  to  be  interlarded  with  fome  fevere  ftrokes  oi 
fatire  againit  natural  reafon.     A  celebrated  prelat^ 
too*,  ^the  Romifli  communioji,  a  man  of  the  moft 
extenfivc  learning,  who  wrote  a  demonftration  of 
Chxiftianity,   has  alfo  compofed  a  Jreatife,   which 
contains  all  the  cavils  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  deter- 
mined Pyrrhonism.     Lockje  feems  to  h^ve  been 
the  firft  Chriftian,  who  ventured  openly  to  alfert, 
th2it  faitb  was  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  reafon;  that 
religion  was  only  a  branch  of  philofophy ;  and  that 
a  chain  of  arguments,  iimilar  to  that  which  eftablifh- 
cd  any  truth  in  morals,  politics,  or  phyfics,  was  al- 
ways employed  in  difcovering  all  the  principles  of 
theology,  natural  and  revealed.     The  ill  ufe  which 
BAYii£  and  other  libertii^es  made  of  the  philofophica) 
fcepticifm  of  the  fether^  and  firft  reformers^  ftill  far-* 
ther  propagated  the  judicious  fentiment  of  Mr  Locke  : 
And  it  is  now,  in  a  manner,  avowed,  by  all  pretend- 
ers to  reafoning  and  philofophy,   that  Atheift  and- 
Sceptic  arc  alpioft  fynonymous.     And  as  it  is  cerr 
tain,  that  no  man  is  in  earneft  when  he  profeftes  the 
latter  principle ;  1  would  fain  hope,  that  there  are  as 
few  who  ferioufly  maintain  the  former* 

Don't  you  remember,  faid  Philo,  the  texceilept 
feying  of  Lord  Bacon  on  tbi3  head?  That  a  little 
philofophy,  replied  Cl£antii£s,  makes  a  man  an 
Atheift:  A  great  deal  converts  him  to  religion.  That* 
is  a  very  judicious  remark  too,  laid  Philo.  But 
what  1  have  in  my  eye  is  another  paflage,  where, 
having  mentioned  David's  fool,  who  faid  in  hit 
heart  there  is  no  God,  this  great^  philofopher  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Atheifts  now-a-days  have  a  double 
Ihare  of  folly :  for  they  arc  not  contented  to  fay  in 
their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  but  they  alfo  utter  that 
impiety  with  their  lips ;  and  are  thereby  guilty  of 

E  e  A  muU 

4^  f  Mcnf.  HmT. 
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tHultiplied  indifcretion  and  imprudence.  Such  pe&» 
pie,  though  they  were  ever  fo  much  in  ^meft^  csui« 
'flot,  methinkSy  be  very  formidable. 

But  though  you  ihould  rank  me  in  this  claia  of 
fools,  I  cannot  forbear  communicating  a  remark  ^at 
dccurs  to  me,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  religious  and 
Irreligious  fcepticifin  with  which  you  have  enter- 
tained us.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  prieftcraft  in  the  whole  progrefe  of  this 
affain  During  ignorant  ages,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
followed  the  dilfolution  of  the  ancient  fchools,  the 
priefts  perceived,  that  atheifm,  dcifn^,  or  hercfy  of 
any  kind,  could  only  proceed  from  the  prefumptu« 
ous  queftioning  of  received  opinions,  and  from  a  be« 
lief  that  human  reafon  was  equal  to  every  thing.  £^ 
ducation  had  then  a  mighty  influence  over  the  mind^ 
of  men^  and  was  almoft  equal  in  force  to  thofe  fug- 
geftions  of  the  feiifes  and  common  underftanding,  by 
which  the  mod  determined  fceptic  muit  allow  him* 
^elf  to  be  governed.  But  at  prefent,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  education  is  much  dimini(hed,  and  men^ 
from  a  more  open  commerce  of  the  world,  have 
learned  to  compare  the  popular  principles  of  differ- 
ent nations  and  ages,  our  fagacious  divines  have 
changed  their  whole  fyftem  of  philofophy,  and  talk 
the  language  of  Stoics,  Platonists,  and  Peripa- 
tETics,  not  that  of  Pyrrhonians  and  Academics. 
If  we  diftruft  human  reafon,  we  have  now  no  oth^ 
principle  to  lead  us  into  religion.  Thus,  fceptics  in 
one  age,  dogmatifts  in  another;  whichever  fyftem 
beft  fuits  the  purpofe  of  thcfe  reverend  gentlemen, 
in  giving  them  an  afcendant  over  mankind,  they  are 
fore  to  make  it  their  favourite  principle  and  ellabliihT 
cd  tenet. 

It  is  very  natural,  faid  Cleanthes,  for  men  to 
embrace  thofe  principles  by  which  they  find  they 
cap  beft  defend  their  doftrines;  nor  need  we  have 
any  recourfe  to  prieftcraft  to  account  for  fo  reafon- 
able  an  expedient.    And  furely  nothing  can  afibrd 
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A  ftronger  prefumption,  that  any  fet  of  principles  are 
troe,  and  ought  to  be  embraced,  than  to  obferve 
that  they  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  true  religion, 
and  ferve  to  confound  the  cavils  of  Atheifts,  Libera 
tines,  and  freethinkers  of  all  denominations. 


PART      II. 


I  Must  own,  Cleanthss,  faid  Demxa,  that  no? 
thing  can  more  furprife  me,  than  the  light  ia 
which  you  have  all  along  put  this  argument.  By 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  difcourfe,  one  would  ima- 
gine that  you  were  maintaining  the  Being  of  a  God, 
againft  the  cavils  of  Atheifts  and  Infidels ;  and  were 
necefiitated  to  become  a  champion  for  that  fimda^ 
mental  principle  of  all  religion.  But  this,  I  hope, 
is  not,  by  any  means,  a  queftion  among  us.  No 
man,  no  man  at  leaft  of  common  fenfe,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  ever  entertained  a  ferious  doubt  with  regard 
to  a  truth  fo  certain  and  felf-evident.  The  queftion  . 
is  not  concerning  the  being,  but  the  nature,  of 
GOD.  This  J  aiSirm,  from  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man underftanding,  to  be  altogether  mcomprehen- 
fible  and  unknown  to  us.  The  eflence  of  that  Su- 
preme Mind,  his  attributes,  the  manner  of  his  ex- 
iftence,  the  very  nature  of  his  duration ;  thefe,  and 
every  particular  which  regards  fo  divine  a  being,  are 
myfterious  to  men.  Finite,  weak,  and  blind  crea- 
tures, we  ought  to  humble  ourfelves  in  his  auguft 
prefence ;  and,  confcious  of  our  frailties,  adore  in 
filence  his  infinite  perfections,  which  eye  hath  not 
feen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  in^ 
t9  thp  be^urt  of  m^a  to  conceive*    They  are  covered 
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in  a  deep  cloud  from  human  curiofity :  it  is  profane* 
nefs  to  attempt  penetrating  through  thefe  &cred  obr 
fcurities :  and  ueiLt  to  the  impiety  of  denying  his  ex* 
iftence,  is  the  temerity  of  prying  into  his  nature  and 
effencey  decrees  and  attributes- 

But  left  you  fhould  think  that  my  piety  has  here 
got  the  better  of  my  pbilofophyj  I  fliaU  fupport  my 
opinion^  if  it  needs  any  fupport,  by  a  very  great  au- 
thority. I  might  cite  all  the  divjnes,  almoft,  fron^ 
the  foundation  of  Ghriftianity,  who  have  ever  treat- 
ed of  this  or  any  other  theological  fubjedt :  but 
I  ftiall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  one  equally  cele- 
brated for  piety  and  philofophy.  It  is  father  Male- 
BRANCHE  who^  I  remember,  thus  expreffes  himfelf*, 
'*  One  ought  not  fo  much  (fays  he)  torcall  God  a 
fpirit,  in  order  to  ei^prefs  pofitively  what  be  is,  as 
in  order  to  fignify  that  he  is  not  matter.  He  is  a 
**  Being  infinitely  perfect ;  of  this  we  cannot  doubt. 
But  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ought  not  to  ima- 
gine, even  fuppoJing  him  corporeal,  that  he  is 
^*  clothed  with  a  human  bpdy,  as  the  Anthropo- 
MORPHiTEs  aflerted,  under  colour  that  that  figure 
was  the  moft  perfedl  of  any ;  fo  neither  pifght  we 
to  imagine,  that  the  Spirit  of  Goq  has  human 
**  ideas,  or  bears  any  refemblance  to  our  fpirit ;  uri- 
"  der  colour  that  we  know  nothing  more  perfect  than 
•*  a  human  mind.  We  ought  rather  to  believe,  that 
"  as  he  comprehends  the  perfedlions  of  matter  with- 

**  out  being  material he  comprehends  alfo 

<<  the  perfedions  of  created  fpirits,  without  being 
<*  fpirit,  in  the  manner  we  conceive  fpirit :  That  his 
**  true  name  is.  He  that  is  j  or,  in  other  words,  Bc- 
<*  ing  without  reftridtion.  All  Being,  the  Being  In- 
**  finite  and  Univerfal." 

After  fo  great  an  authority,  Demea,  replied  Phi- 
LO,  as  that  which  you  have  produced,  and  a  thou- 
fand  more  which  you  might  produce,  it  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous  in  me  to  add  my  fentimcnt,  or  ex- 

3  prefi" 
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preft  my  approbation,  of  your  dodrine.  But  furely, 
where  reafonable  men  treat  thefe  fubjeds,  the  *que- 
ftion  can  never  be  concerning  the  Beings  but  only 
the  Nature,  of  the  Deity.  The  former  truth,  as 
you  will  obferve,  is  unqueftionable  and  felf-evident. 
Nothing  exiits  without  a  caufe;  and  the  original 
caufe  of  this  univerfe  (whatever  it  be)  we  call  God  ; 
and  pioufly  afcribe  to  him  every  fpecies  of  perfec- 
tion. Whoever  fcruples  this  fundamental  truth,  de- 
ferves  every  punifhment  which  can  be  inflifted  a- 
mong  philofophers,  to  wit,  the  greateft  ridicule, 
contempt,  and  difapprobation.  But  as  all  perfedioii 
is  entirely  relative,  we  ought  never  to  imagine  that 
we  comprehend  the  attributes  of  this  divine  Being, 
or  to  fuppofe  that  his  perfedions  have  any  analogy 
or  likenels  to  the  perfedtions  of  a  human  creature. 
Wifdom, .  Thought,  Defign,  Knowledge ;  thefe  we 
juftly  afcribe  to  him;  becaufe  thefe  words  are  ho- 
nourable among  men,  and  we  have  no  other  lan- 
guage or  other  conceptions  by  which  we  can  exprefs 
bur  adoration  of  him.  But  let  us  beware,  left  we 
think,  that  our  ideas  any  wife  correfpond  to  his  per- 
fedions,  or  that  his  attributes  have  any  refemblance 
to  thefe  qualities  among  men.  He  is  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  our  limited  view  and  comprehenfion  ;  and 
IS  more  the  objedt  of  worfhip  in  the  temple,  than  of 
difputation  in  the  fchools. 

In  reality,  Cleanthes,  continued  he,  there  is 
no  need  of  having  recourfe  to  that  afFeded  fcepti- 
cifm,  fo  difpleafing  to  you,  in  order  to  come  at  this 
determination.  Our  ideas  reach  no  farther  than  our 
experience  :  we  have  no  experience  of  divine  attri- 
butes and  operations  :  I  need  not  conclude  my  fyllo- 
gifm ;  you  can  draw  the  inference  yourfelf.  And  it 
is  a  pleafure  to  nie  (and  I  hope  to  you  too)  that  juft 
reafoning  and  found  piety  here  concur  in  the  fame 
conclufion,  and  both  of  thchi  eftablifh  the  adorably 
myfterious  and  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being.        "  -^ 

.        •  Not 
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Not  to  lofe  any  time  in  circumlocutions^  faid  Cm^ 
ANTHESy  addreffing  himfelf  to  Demea,  much  lefi 
in  replying  to  the  pious  declamations  of  Pnito;  I 
(hall  briefly  explain  how  J  conceive  this  matter. 
Iiook  round  the  world;  contemplate  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  it ;  you  will  find  it  to  be  nothing  but 
one  great  machine,  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  num* 
ber  of  lefier  machines,  which  again  admit  of  fubdi- 
vifions  to  a  degree  beyond  what  human  fenfes  and 
faculties  can  trace  and  explain.  All  thef<^  various 
^lachines,  and  even  their  moft  minute  parts,  are  ad« 
jutted  to, each  other  with  an  accuracy  which  raviihes 
into  admiration  all  men  who  have  ever  contemplated 
them.  The  curious  adapting  of  means  to  ends, 
throughput  all  nature,  refembles  exadly,  though  it 
much  exceeds,  the  produdions  of  human  contri- 
vance ;  of  human  defign,  thought,  wjfdom,  and  in- 
telligence. Since  therefore  the  efiedls  refemble  each 
other,  we  are  led  to  infer,  by  all  the  rules  of  analo- 
gy, that  the  caufes  alfo  refemble,  and  that  the  Au- 
tiior  of  Nature  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  mind  of 
man ;  though  pofleifed  of  much  larger  faculties,  pro- 
portioned to  the  grandeur  of  the  work  which  he  has 
executed.  By  this  argument  a  pq/ieriori,  and  by 
this  argument  alone,  do  we  prove  at  once  th^  exift- 
ence  of  a  Deity,  and  his  fimilarity  to  human  mind 
and  intelligence. 

I  (hall  be  fo  free,  Cleanthes,  faid  Demea,  as  to 
tell  you,  that  from  the  beginning  I  could  not  ap- 
prove of  your  conclufion  concerning  the  fimilarity  of 
the  Deity  to  men ;  ftill  lefs  can  I  approve  of  the  n\e- 
diums  by  which  you  endeavour  to  eftablifh  it. — 
What  I  no  demonllration  of  the  Being  of  God  !  No 
abftract  arguments  !  No  proofs  a  priori  I  Are  thefe, 
which  have  hitherto  been  fo  much  infifted  on  by 
philofophcrs,  all  fallacy,  all  fophifm  ?  Can  we 
reach  no  farther  in  this  fubje6l  than  experience  and 
probability  ?  I  will  not  lay,  that  this  is  betraying 
the  caufe  of  a  Deity  j  but  furely,  by  this  affefted 
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candor,  you  give  advantages  to  Atheifts,  which  they 
never  could  obtain  by  the  mere  dint  of  argument 
and  reafoning. 

What  I  chiefly  fcruple  in  this  fubjeft,  faid  Phi- 
Lo,  is  not  fo  much  that  all  religious  arguments  are 
by  Cleanthes  reduced  to  experience,  as  that  they 
appear  not  to  be  even  the  mod  certain  and  irrefra<*> 
gable  of  that  inferior  kind.  That  a  ftone  will  fall, 
that  fire  will  burn,  that  the  earth  has  folidity,  we 
have  obferved  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times ;  and 
when  any  new  inftance  of  this  nature  is  prefented, 
we  draw  without  heiitation  the  accuftomed  infer* 
ence.  The  exaft  fimilarity  of  the  cafes  gives  us  a 
perfedl  aflurance  of  a  fimilar  event ;  and  a  ftronger- 
evidence  is  never  defired  nor  fought  alter.  But 
wherever  you  depart  in  the  leaft  from  the  fimilarity 
of  the  cafes,  you  diminifh  proportionably  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  may  at  laft  bring  it  to  a  very  weak  ana^S 
logy  J  which  is  confefledly  liable  Xo  error  and  uncer- 
tainty. After  having  experienced  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  human  creatures,  we  make  no  doubt 
that  it  takes  place  in  Titius  and  M^vius  :  but 
from  its  circulation  in  frog^  and  fillies,  it  is  only  % 
prefumption,  though  a  ftrong  one,  from  analogy, 
\  that  it  takes  place  in  men  and  other  animals.  The 
analogical  reafoning  is  much  weaker,  when  we  infer 
the  circulation  of  tibe  fap  in  vegetables  from  our  ex- 
perience that  the  blood  circulates  ifk  animals ;  and 
thofe  who  haftily  followed  that  imperfeft  an^ogy^ 
are  found,  by  more  accurate  experiments,  to  have 
been  miftaken. 

If  we  fee  a  houfe,  Cleanthes,  we  conclude,  witli 
the  greateft certainty,  tht^t  it  had  an  architect  or  build- 
er; becaufe  this  is  preciffly  that  fpecies  of  effecSi 
which  we  have  experienced  to  proceed  from  that  fpe- 
cies of  caufe.  But  furely  you  will  not  affirm,  that 
the  univerfe  bears  fuch  a  refemblance  to  a  houfe,  that 
we  can  with  the  fame  certainty  infer  a  fimilar  caufe, 
or  that  the  analogy  is  here  entire  and  perfed.     The 
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difiimilitude  is  fo  ftriking,  that  the  utmoft  76a  ciA 
here  pretend  to  is  a  guefs,  a  conje^re,  a  prdiimp- 
tion  concerning  a  fimilar  caufe ;  and  how  that  pre- 
tention will  be  received  in  the  world,  I  leave  you  to 
confider. 

It  *ould  furely  be  very  ill  receivA!,  replied  Cle- 
AKTHES ;  and  I  fliould  be  defervedly  blamed  and  de- 
tefted,  did  I  allow,  that  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  a- 
moiuited  to  nd  more  than  a  gnefs  or  conjedute*  But 
is  the  whole  adjuftnient  of  means  to  6nds  in  a  houfe 
and  in  the  uiiiverfe  fo  flight  a  refemblarice?  The  oeco- 
nomy  of  final  eatife^?  The  order,  proportion,  and 
arrangement  of  every  part?  Steps  of  a  ftair  are  plain- 
ly contrived,  that  humaii  le^  may  ufe  them  in  niount- 
ing;  and  this  inference  is  certain  and  infallible; 
Human  legs  are  alfo  contrived  for  walking  and  mount- 
ing; and  this  inference,  I  allow,  is  not  altogether 
#)  certain,  becaufe  of  the  diflimilarity  which  you 
remark;  but  does  it,  therefore,  deferve  the  name 
only  of  prcfumption  or  conjefture  ? 

Good  God!  cried  Demea,  interrupting  him,  where 
are  we?  Zealous  defenders  of  religion  allows  that  the' 
proofs  of  a  Deity  fall  Ihort  of  perfeft  evidence !  And 
you,  Philo,  on  whofe  afliftaflce  I  depjcnded  in  pro- 
ving the  adorable  myfterioufnefs  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, do  you  aflent  to  all  thcfe  extravagant  opinions 
of  Cleanthes?  For  what  other  name  can  I  give 
them?  Or  why*fpare  my  cenfure,  when  fuch  prin- 
ciples are  advanced,  fupported  by  fuch  an  authority, 
before  fo  young  a  manasPAMPHiLius? 

You  feem  not  to  apprehend,  replied  Philo,  that 
I  argue  with  CleantheS  in  his  own  way;  and  by 
ftiowing  him  the  dangerous  confcquences  of  his  tenets, 
hope  at  laft  to  reduce  him  to  our  opinion.  But  what 
ilicks  moft  with  you,  I  obferve,  is  the  reprefentation 
which  Cleanthes  has  made  of  the  argument  a  pof* 
teriori;  and  finding  that  that  argument  is  likely  to 
efcape  your  hold  and  vanilh  into  air,  you  think  it  fo 
4...  uifed,  that  you  can  fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  fet 
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in  its  true  light.  Now,  however  much  I  may  difient^ 
in  other  refpe^ts,  from  the  dangerous  principles  of 
Cleanthes,  I  muft  allow,  that  he  has  fairly  repre- 
fented  that  argument ;  and  I  ihall  endeavour  fo  to 
ftate  the  matter  to  you,  that  you  will  entertain  no 
farther  fcruples  with  regard  to  it. 

Were  a  man  to  abftrad  from  every .  thing  which 
he  kiiows  or  has  feen,  he  would  be  altogether  inca- 
pable^ irierely  from  his  own  ideas,  to  determine  what 
kind  of  fcene  the  univerfe  mud  be,  or  to  give  the 
preference  to  one  ftate  or  lituation  of  things  above 
another.  For  as  nothing  which  he  clearly  conceives 
could  be  efteemed  impoflible  or  implying  a  contra- 
didion,  every  chimera  of  his  fancy  would  be  upon 
an  equal  footing ;  nor  could  he  aflign  any  juft  rea* 
fon,  why  he  adheres  to  one  idea  or  fyftem,  and  re-> 
je6ts  the  others  which  are  equally  poffible. 

Again ;  after  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  contemplafes 
the  world  as  it  really  is,  it  would  be  impoflible  for 
him,  at  firft,  to  affign  the  caufe  of  any  one  event, 
much  lefs  of  the  whole  of  things  or  of  the  univerfe. 
He  might  fet  his  Fancy  a  rambling ;  and  Ihe  might 
bring  him  in  an  infinite  variety  of  reports  and  repre- 
fentations.  Thefe  would  all  be  poffible ;  but  being 
all  equally  poflible,  he  would  never,  of  himfelf, 
give  a  fatisfaAory  account  for  his  preferring  one  of 
them  to  the  reft.  Experience  alone  ca^  point  out  to 
him  the  true  caufe  of  any  phenomenon. 

Now  according  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  De- 
MEA,  it  follows  (and  is,  indeed^  tacitly  allowed  by 
Cleanthes  himfelf),  that  order,  arrangement,  or 
the  adjuftment  of  final  caufes,  is  not,  of  itfelf,  any 
proof  of  defign ;  but  only  fo  far  as  it  has  been  expe- 
rienced to  proceed  from  that  principle.  For  aught 
we  can  know  d  priori^  matter  may  contain  the  fource 
or  fpring  of  order  originally  within  itfelf,  as  well  as 
mind  does ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that  the  feveral  elements,  from  an  internal 
unknown  caufe,  may  f^  imp  the  moil  .exquifite  ar- 
L.  rangement. 
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rangementy  than  to  conceive  that  their  ideas,  in  th^ 
great,  univetfal  mind,  from  a  like  internal  unknown 
caufe,  fall  into  that  arrangement.  The  equal  pof* 
Ability  of  both  thefe  fuppofitions  4S  allowed.  But  by 
experience  we  find,  (according  to  Cleakthes),  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  them.  Throw  ficrerai 
pieces  of  fteel  together,  without  ihape  or  form ;  they 
will  never  arrange  themfelves  fo  as  tocompofe  a  watch. 
Stone,  and  mortar,  and  wood,  without  an  architeA^ 
never  ere&  a  houfe.  But  the  ideas  in  a  human  mindp 
we  fee,  by  an  unknown,  inexplicable  oeconomy,  ar« 
range  themfelves  fo  as  to  form  the  plan  of  a  watch  or 
houfe.  Experience,  therefore,  proves,  that  there  is 
an  original  principle  of  order  in  mind,  n6t  in  mat* 
ter.  From  iimilar  effeds  we  infer  fimilar  caufes. 
The  adjuftment  of  means  to  ends  is  aliko  in  the  uni« 
verfe,  as  in  a  machine  of  human  contrivance.  Hie 
caufes,  therefore,  muft  be  refembling. 

I  was  from  the  beginning  fcandalifed,  I  muft  own, 
with  this  refemblance,  which  is  aflerted,  between 
the  Deity  and  human  creatures ;  and  muft  conceive 
it  to  imply  fuch  a  gradation  of  the  Supreme  Being  as 
no  found  Theift  could  endure.  With  your  affiftance,' 
therefore,  Demea,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  defend  what 
youjuftly  call  the  adorable  my fterioufnefs  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  and  fhall  refute  this  reafoning  of  Cle- 
ANTHES ;  provided  he  allows  that  I  have  made  a 
fair  reprefentation  of  it. 

When  Cleanthes  had  aflented,  Philo,  after  a 
fliort  paufe,  proceeded  in  the  foUowig  manner. 

That  all  inferences,  Cleanthes,  concerning  faft, 
arc  founded  on  experience ;  and  that  all  experimen- 
tal reafonings  are  founded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
fimilar  caufes  prove  fimilar  effedls,  and  fimilar  efFeds 
fimilar  caufes  ;  I  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  much  difputc 
V.  th  you.  But  obferve,  I  entreat  you,  with  what 
extreme  caution  all  juft  reafoners  proceed  in  the  trans^ 
ferring  of  experiments  to  fimilar  cafes.  Unlefs  the 
cales  be  exadly  fimilar,  they  repoie  no  pcrfe^  con** 
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$deiice  in  applying  their  pall  obfervation  to  any  par^ 
ticular  phenomeaon.  Every  alteration  of  circum- 
ftaiices  occalions  a  doubt  concerning  the  event ;  and 
it  requires  new  experiments  to  prove  certainly,  that 
the  new  circunxltances  are  of  no  moment  or  import- 
ance. A  change  in  bulk,  iituation,  arrangement^ 
age,  difpofition  of  the  air,  or  furrounding  bodies; 
any  of  thefc  particulars  may  be  attended  with  the 
mod  unexpedled  confequences :  And  unlefs  the  ob- 
jects be  quite  familiar  to  us,  it  is  the  high^fl:  temeri- 
ty to  expeft  with  aflurance,  after  any  of  thefe  changes^ 
an  event  (imilar  to  that  which  before  fell  under  our 
obfervation.  The  flow  and  deliberate  fteps  of  philo-^ 
fophers,  here,  if  any  wherei  are  dilliriguilhed  from 
the  precipitate  march  of  the  vulgar,  who,  hurried  oil 
by  the  fmalleft  fimilitude,  are  incapable  of  all  difcern- 
ment  or  confideration. 

But  can  you  think,  Cleanthes,  that  your  ufual 
Jihlegm  and  philofophy  have  been  preferved  m  fo  widd 
a  flep  as  you  have  taken,  when  you  compared  to  the 
univerfe,  houfes,  fhips,  furniture,  machines;  and 
from  their  fimilarity  in  fome  cirdumftandes  inferred 
a  fimilarity  in  their  caufes  ?  Thought,  defign,  in- 
telligence, fuch  as  we  difccrver  in  men  add  other  ani- 
mals, is  no  more  than  oi^e  of  the  fprings  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  heat  or  cold,  attrac- 
tion or  repulfion,  and  a  hundred  others,  which  fall 
under  daily  obfervation.  It  is  an  aftive  caufe,  by 
which  fome  particalar  parts  of  nature,  we  findj  pro- 
duce alterations  on  other  parts.  But  can  a  conclufion^ 
with  any  propriety,  be  transferred  from  parts  to  the 
whole  ?  Does  not  the  gteat  difproportion  bar  all  com- 
parifon  and  inference  ?  From  obferving  the  growth 
of  a  hair,  can  we  learn  any  thing  concerning  the  ge« 
neration  of  a  man?  Would  the  manner  of  a  leaPa  blow-i 
ing,  even  though  perfedllj^  known,  affotd  us  any  in^ 
ftrudion  concerning  the  vegetation  of  a  tree  ? 

But  allowing  that  we  were  to  take  the  operations 
^  one  part  of  nature  upon  another  for  the  foundation 
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of  our  judgment  concerning  the  origin  of  the  whole^ 
(which  never  can  be  admitted) ;  yet  why  feledt  fa 
minute,  fo  weak,  fo  bounded  a  principle  as  the  rea- 
fon  and  defign  of  animals  is  found  to  be  upon  this 
planet  ?  What  peculiar  privilege  has  this  litde  agita* 
tion  of  the  brain  which  we  call  thought^  that  we  muft 
thus  make  it  the  model  of  the  whole  univerfe?  Our 
partiality  in  our  own  &vour  does  indeed  prefent  it 
on  all  occafions ;  but  found  philofophy  ought  carefully 
to  guard  againft  fo  natural  an  illufion. 

So  far  from  admitting,  continued  Philo,  that  the 
bperations  of  a  part  can  aJQford  us  any  juft  conclufion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  whole,  I  will  not  allow 
any  one  part  to  form  a  rule  for  another  part,  if  the 
latter  be  very  remote  from  the  former.  Is  there  any 
reafonable  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets  poflefs  thought,  intelligence,  reafbn. 
Or  any  thing  fimilar  to  thefe  faculties  in  men  ?  When 
nature  has  fo  extremely  diverfified  her  manner  of 
operation  in  this  fmall  globe ;  can  we  imagine,  that 
flie  inceflantly  copies  herfelf  throughout  fo  immenfe 
a  univerfe  ?  And  if  thought,  as  we  may  well  fuppofe, 
be  confined  merely  to  this  narrow  comer,  and  has 
even  there  fo  limited  a  fphere  of  adion ;  with  what 
propriety  can  we  affign  it  for  the  original  caufe  of  all 
things  ?  The  narrow  views  of  a  peafant,  who  makes 
his  domeftic  oeconomy  the  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  kingdoms,  is  in  comparifon  a  pardonable  fo- 
phifm. 

But  were  we  ever  fo  much  aflured,  that  a  thought 
and  reafon,  refembling  the  human,  were  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  univerfe,  and  were  its  activity 
elfewhere  vaftly  greater  and  more  commanding  than 
it  appears  in  this  globe ;  yet  I  cannot  fee,  why  the 
operations  of  a  World,  conftituted,  arranged,  adjufted, 
can  with  any  propriety  be  extended  to  a  world  which 
is  in  its  embryo-ftate,  and  is  advancing  towards  that 
conftitution  aad  arrangement.     By  obfervation,  we 
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tnow  fomewhat  of  the  oeconomy,  aftiori,  and  ^ou- 
rifhment  of  a  finifhed.  animal ;  but  we  muft  transfer 
with  great  caution  that  obfervatioil  to  tbe  growth  of 
a  foetus  in  the  womb,  and  ftill  more  to  the  Jforniatidn 
of  an  animalcule  in  the  loins  of  its  male  parent. 
Nature,  we  find,  even  from  our  limited  experience; 
poflkfTes  an  infinite  number  of  fprings  and  principles, 
which  incpflantly  difcover  thenifelves  on  every  change 
of  her  pofitioii  and  fituation.  And.  what  new  and 
unknowii  principles  would  aftuate  her  in  fo  new  and 
unknown  a  fituation  as  that  of  the  fotmatidn  of  a  uni- 
vcrfe,  we  cannot,  without  the  utiholt  tenieJrity,  pre-, 
tend  to  determine; 

A  very  firiall.part  of  this  great  fyftem,  during  d 
very  fhort  time,  is  very  imperfeftly  difcdvered  to  us ; 
and  do  we  thence  pronounce  decifively  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  whole  ? .  , . 

.  Admirable  conclufion!  Stone,  wood,  brick,  iron, 
brafs,  have  not;  at  this  time,  in  this  mitiute  globe  of 
earth,  an  order  or  airangement  withoilt  human  art 
and  contrivance:  therefore  the  liniverfe  could  not 
originally  attain  its  order  and  Arrangement  without 
fomething  fimilar  td  human  art.  But  is  a.  part  of 
nature,  a  rule  for  another  part  very  wide  of  the  for- 
mer ?  Is  it  a  ruie  for  the  whole  ?  Is  a  very  finall  part 
a  rule  for  the  uhiverfe  ?  Is  nature  in .  oiie  fituation  a 
certain  rule  for  nature  in  another  fituation  vaftly 
different  from  the  formor  ? 

And  can  you  blame  riie^  CieAnthes,  if  I  here 
imitate  the  prudent  referve  of  SiMONlDts,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  noted  fl:ory,  being  dked  by  Hiero, 
IVbat  God  was?  defired  a  day  to  think  of  it^  and  th^en 
two  days  more ;  arid  after  that  manner  continually 
prolonged  the  tertb,  without  ever  bringing  in  his  de- 
finition of  defcription?  Could  you  even,  blame  me, 
if  I  had  anfweired.  at  firft,  that  I  did  not  know^  and 
ivas  fenfible  that  this  fubjeA  lay  taftly  beyond  the 
ireach  of  my  faculties?  You  might  cry  oiit  fceptic 
^d  rallier  as  much  a3  you  pleafed:   but  having 
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found,  in  fo  many  other  fubjeds  much  more  fami« 
liar,  the  imperfedions  and  pven  contradidions  of 
human  reafon,  I  never  fhould  exped  any  fucceis^ 
from  its  feeble  conjedures,  in  a  fubje&  fo  fublimet 
and  fo  remote  from  the  fphere  of  our  obfervation. 
When  two  Jpecies  of  objects  have  always  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  conjoined  together,  I  can  infer^  by 
cuftom^  the  exiftence  of  one  wherever  I  fee  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  .other :  and  this  I  call  an  argument 
from  experience.  But  how  this  argument  can  have 
place,  where  the  objeds,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  are 
fingle,  individual,  without  parallel,  or  fpecific  rc- 
femblance,  may  be  difficult  to  explain.  And  will 
any  man  tell  me  with  a  ferious  countenance,  that  an 
orderly  univerfe  mull  arife  from  fome  thought  and 
art,  like  the'  human ;  becaufe  we  have  experience  of 
it?  To  afcertain  this  reafoning,  it  w^ere  requifite, 
that  we  had  experience  of  the  origin  of  wodds;  and 
it  is  not  fufficient,  furely,  that  we  have  feen  (hips  and 
cities  arife  from  human  art  and  contrivance. 

Philo  was  proceeding  in  this  vehement  manner, 
fomewhat  between  jeft  and  earned,  as  it  appeared  to 
me ;  when  he  obferved  fome  figns  of  impatience  in 
Cleanthes,  and  then  immediately  flopped  ihort. 
What  I  had  to  fuggeft,  faid  Cleanthes,  is  only  that 
you  would  not  abufe  terms,  or  make  ufe  of  popular 
expreffions  to  fubvert  philofophical  reafonings.  You 
know,  that  the  vulgar  often  diftinguifli  reafon  from 
experience,  even  where  the  queftion  relates  only  to 
matter  of  faft  and  exiftence;  though  it  is  found, 
where  that  reafon  is  properly  analyfed,  that  it  is  no- 
thing but  a  fpecies  of  experience.  To  prove  by  ex- 
perience the  origin  of  the  univerfe  from  mind,  is  not 
more  contrary  to  common  fpeech,  than  to  prove  the 
motion  of  the  earth  from  the  fame  principle.  And  a 
caviller  might  raife  all  the  fame  objections  to  the 
CoPERNiCAN  fyftem  which  you  have  urged  againft 
my  reafonings.    Have  you  other  earths,  might  he  fay, 

which  you  have  feen  to  move?  Have 
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Yes !  cried  Philo,  interrupting  him,  we  have  other 
earths.  Is  not  the  moon  another  earth,  which  we 
fee  to  turn  round  its  centre?  Is  not  Venus  another 
earth,  where  we  obferve  the  fkcat  phenomenon?  Are 
not  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  alfo  a  confirmation, 
from  analogy,  of  the  fame  theory  ?  All  the  planets, 
are  they  not  earths,  which  revolve  about  the  fun? 
Are  not  the  fatellites  moons,  which  move  round 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  along  with  thefe  primary 
planets  round  the  fun?  Thefe  analogies  and  refem« 
blances,  with  others  which  I  have  not  mentioned, 
are  the  fole  proofs  of  the  Copernican  fyftem:  and 
to  you  it  belongs  to  confider,  whether  you  have  any 
analogies  of  the  fame  kind  to  fupport  your  theory. 

In  reality,  Clean  thbs,  continued  he,  the  modem 
fyftem  of  aftronomy  is  now  fo  much  received  by  all 
inquirers,  and  has  become  fo  effential  a  part  even  of 
our  earlieft  education,  that  we  are  not  commonly 
very  fcrupulous  in  examining  the  reafons  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  It  is  now  become  a  matter  of  mere 
curiofity  to  ftudy  the  firft  writers  on  that  fubjeft,  who 
had  the  full  force  of  prejudice  to  encounter,  and 
were  obliged  to  turn  their  arguments  on  every  fide, 
in  order  to  render  them  popular  and  convincing. 
But  if  we  perufe  Galileo's  famous  Dialogues  con- 
cerning the  fyftem  of  the  world,  we  ftiall  find,  that 
that  great  genius,  one  of  the  fublimeft  that  ever  ex- 
ifted,  firft  bent  all  his  endeavours  to  prove,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  diftinftion  commonly 
made  between  elementary  and  celeftial  fubftances. 
The  fchools,  proceeding  from  the  illufions  of  fenfe, 
had  carried  this  diftindion  very  far;  and  had  efta- 
bliftied  the  latter  fubftances  to  be  ingenerable,  in- 
corruptible, unalterable,  impaflible;  and  had  ailign- 
ed  all  the  oppofite  qualities  to  the  former.  But  Ga- 
lileo, beginning  with  the  moon,  proved  its  fimi- 
larity  in  every  particular  to  the  earth ;  its  convex  fi- 
gure, is  natural  darknefs  when  not  illuminated,  its 
depfity,  its  diftindion  into  folid  and  liquid,  the  vari- 
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^tions  of  its  phafes,  the  mutual  illuminations  of  tho 
i^rth  and  moon,  their  mutual  eclipfes,  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  lunar  furface,  &c.  After  many  inftancea 
of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  all  the  planets,  men 
plainly  faw  that  thefe  bodies  became  proper  objects 
of  experience ;  and  that  the  fimilarity  of  their  natures 
enabled  us  to  extend  the  fame  arguments  and  pheno- 
mexjia  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  this  cautious  proceeding  of  ^he  aftronomers,  you 
may  read  your  own  condemnation,  Cleakthes;  or 
rather  may  fee,  that  the  fubjeft  in  which  you  are  cn- 
gagied  exceeds  all  human  reafon  and  inquiry.  Can 
you  pretend  to  fliow  any  fuch  fimilarity  between 
the  fabric  of  a  houfe  and  the  generation  of  a  uni- 
verfe  ?  Have  you  ever  feen  Nature  in  any  fuch  fitua- 
tionas  refemblestbe  firil  arrangement  of  the  elconenta? 
Have  worlds  ever  been  formed  under  your  eye?  and 
have  you  had  leifure  to  obferve  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  phenomenon,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  order 
to  its  final  confummation?  If  you  have,  then  cite 
your  experience^  and  deliver  your  theory. 
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HOW  the  moft  abfurd  argument,  replied  Clean* 
THES,  in  the  hands  of  a  riian  of  ingenuity  and 
invention,  itiay  acquire  an  air  of  probability !  Are 
you  not  a\^'are,  Philo,  that  it  became  neceflary  foe 
Copernicus  and  his  firft  difciples  to  prove  the  fimi- 
larity of  the  terreftrial  and  celeftial  matter ;  becaufe 
feveral  philofophers,  blinded  by  old  fyftems,  and 
fupported  by  fome  fenfible  appearances,  had  denied 
this  fimilarity  ?  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  negeflTary, 
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(hat  Theifts  ihould  prove  the  fimilarity  of  the  works 
of  Nature  to  thofe  of  Art ;  becaufe  this  fimilarity  is 
felf-evident  and  undeniable?  The  fame  matter,  a 
like  form :  what  more  is  requifite  to  fhow  an  analogy 
between  their  caufes,  and  to  afcertain  the  origin  of 
all  things  from  a  divine  purpofe  and  intention?  Your 
objedions,  I  mud  freely  tell  you,  are  no  better  than 
the  abflrufe  cavils  of  thofe  philofophers  who  denied 
motion ;  and  ought  to  be  rehited  in  the  fame  manner, 
by  illttftrations,  examples,  and  inftances,  rather  than 
by  ferious  argument  and  philofophy. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  that  an  articulate  voice  were 
heard  in  the  clouds,  much  louder  and  more  melodi- 
ous than  any  which  human  art  could  ever  reach ; 
Suppofe,  that  this  voice  were  extended  in  the  fame 
iniiant  over  all  nations,  and  fpoke  to  each  nation  in 
its  own  language  and  dialed:  Suppofe,  that  the 
words  delivered  not  only  contain  a  juft  fenfe  and 
meaning,  but  convey  fome  inftruftion  altogether 
worthy  of  a  benevolent  Being,  fuperior  to  mankind: 
Gould  you  poffibly  hefitate  a  moment  concerning  the 
caufe  of  this  voice?  and  muft  you  not  inftantly 
afcribe  it  to  fome  defign  or  purpofe?  Yet  I  cannot 
fee  but  all  the  fame  objections  (if  they  merit  that 
appellation),  which  lie  againft  the  fyftem  of  Theifm, 
may  alfo  be  produced  againfl  this  inference. 

Might  you  not  fay,  that  all  conclufions  concerning 
faft  were  founded  on  experience:  that  when  we 
hear  an  articulate  voice  in  the  dark,  and  thence  infer 
a  man,  it  is  only  the  refemblance  of  the  effects  which 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  like  refemblance 
in  the  caufe :  but  that  this  extraordinary  voice,  by 
its  loudnefs,  extent,  and  flexibility  to  all  languages, 
bears  fo  little  analogy  to  any  human  voice,  that  we 
have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  any  analogy  in  their  caufes : 
and  confequently,  that  a  rational,  wife,  coherent 
fpeech  proceeded,  you  knew  not  whence,  from  fome 
accidental  whifUing  of  the  winds,  not  from  any  di- 
vine reafon  or  intelligence?   You  fee  clearly  your 
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own  objedlions  in  thefe  cavils ;  and  I  hope  too,  yaa 
fee  clearly,  that  they  cannot  poffibly  have  more  force 
in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

But  to  bring  the  cafe  ftill  nearer  the  prefent  one 
of  the  univerfe,  I  fliall  make  two  fuppofitions,  which 
imply  not  any  abfurdity  or  impoffibility.  Suppofe, 
that  there  is  a  natural,  univerfal,  invariable  language, 
common  to  every  individual  of  human  race;  and 
that  books  are  natural  productions,  which  perpetuate 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  with  animals  and  ve- 
getables, by  defcent  and  propagation.  Several  ex* 
prelEons  of  our  paffions  contain  a  univerfal  language : 
all  brute  animals  have  a  natural  fpeech,  which,  bow* 
ever  limited,  is  very  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 
And  as  there  are  infinitely  fewer  parts  and  lefs  contri- 
vance in  the  fineilcompofition  of  eloquence,  than  in  the 
coarfeft  organized  body,  the  prop^ation  of  an  Iliad 
or  y^NEiD  is  an  eafier  fuppoGtion  than  that  of  any 
plant  or  animal. 

Suppofe,  therefore,  that  you  enter  into  your  libra* 
ry,  thus  peopled  by  natural  volumes,  containing  the 
moll  refined  reafon  and  moft  exquifite  beauty;  could 
you  poffibly  open  one  of  them,  and  doubt,  that  its 
original  caufe  bore  the  ftrongeft  analogy  to  mind  and 
intelligence?  When  it  reafons  and  dilcourfes;  when 
it  expoftulates,  argues,  and  enforces  its  views  and  to- 
pics; when  it  applies  fometimes  to  the  pure  intelleft, 
fometimes  to  the  affedions;  when  it  coUeds,  dif- 
pofes,  and  adorns  every  confideration  fuited  to  the 
fubjed ;  could  you  perfift  in  aflerting,  that  all  this, 
at  the  bottom,  had  really  no  meaning;  and  that  the 
firft  formation  of  this  volume  in  the  loins  of  its  ori- 
ginal parent  proceeded  not  from  thought  and  defign? 
Your  obftinacy,  I  know,  reaches  not  that  degree  of 
firninefs:  even  your  fceptical  play  and  wnntomieis 
would  be  abalhed  at  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity. 

But  if  there  be  any  difference,  Philo,  between 
this  fuppofed  cafe  and  the  real  one  of  the  univerfe, 
\t  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.   The  anatomy 
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of  an  animal  affords  many  ftronger  inftances  of  dc- 
fign  than  the  perufal  of  Livy  or  Tacitus:  and  any 
objeftion  which  you  ftart  in  the  former  cafe,  by  car- 
rying me  back  to  fo  unufual  and  extraordinary  a 
fcene  as  the  firft  formation  of  worlds,  the  fame  ob- 
jeftion  has  place  on  the  fuppofition  of  our  vegetating 
library.  Choofe,  then,  your  party,  Philo,  without 
ambiguity  or  ev^fion:  affert  either  that  a  rational 
volume  is  no  proof  of  a  rational  caufe,  or  admit  of  a 
iimilar  caufe  to  all  the  works  of  nature. 

Let  me  here  obferve  too,  continued  Cleanthes, 
that  this  religious  argument,  inftcad  of  being  weak* 
ened  by  that  fcepticifm  fo  much  affefted  by  you,  ra^- 
ther  acquires  force  from  it,  and  becomes  more  firm 
and  undifputed.  To  exclude  all  argument  or  rea-» 
foiling  of  every  kind,  is  either  affedation  or  madnefe. 
The  declared  profeffion  of  every  reafonable  fceptic  is 
only  to  reject  abftrufe,  remote,  and  refined  argu-* 
ments ;  to  adhere  to  common  fenfe  and  the  plain 
inftinfts  of  nature;  and  to  aflent,  wherever  any  rea- 
fons  ilrike  him  with  fo  full  a  force,  that  he  cannot, 
without  the  greateft  violence,  prevent  it.  Now  the 
arguments  for  Natural  Religion  are  plainly  of  this 
kind ;  and  nothing  but  the  moft  perverfe,  obilinate 
metaphyfics  can  rejeft  them.  Cpnlider,  anatomize 
the  eye  ;  furvey  its  ftrufture  and  contrivance ;  and 
tell  me,  from  your  own  feeling,  if  the  idea  of  a  con- 
triver does  not  immediately  flow  in  upon  you  with 
a  force  like  that  of  fenfation.  The  moft  obvious  con- 
clufion,  furely,  is  in  favour  of  defign ;  and  it  re- 
quires time,  reflexion,  and  ftudy,  to  fummon  up 
thofe  frivolous,  though  abftrufe  objections,  which 
can  fupport  Infidelity.  Who  can  behold  the  male 
and  female  of  each  fpecies,  the  correfpondence  of 
their  parts  and  inftinfts,  their  paflions,  and  whole 
courfe  of  life  before  and  after  generation,  but  muft 
be  fenfible,  that  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  is  in- 
tended by  Nature?  Millions  and  millions  of  fuch 
inftances  prefent    thcpafelv^s    through  every  part 
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of  the  univerfe;  and  no  language  can  convey  a  more 
intelligible,  irreiiftible  meaning,  than  the  curious 
adjuftment  of  final  caufes.  To  what  degree,  there- 
fore, of  blind  dogmatilm  muft  one  have  attained,  to 
rejedl  fuch  natural  and  fuch  convincing  arguments  ? 

Some  beauties  in  writing  we  may  meet  with,  which 
fcem  contrary  to  rules,  and  which  gain  the  aSec- 
tio|i9,  and  animate  the  imagination,  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  precepts  of  criticifm,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  eftabliflied  mailers  of  art.  And  if  the  argument 
^or  T'heifia  be,  as  you  pretend,  contradidory  to  the 
principle^  qf  logic ;  its  univerfal,  its  irrefiftible  in- 
fluience  proves  clearly,  that  there  may  be  arguments 
^  a  like  irregjidar  nature.  Whatever  cavils  may  be 
urged,  an  orderly  world,  as  well  as  a  coherent,  ar- 
ticulate fpeech,  will  ftiU  be  received  as  an  inconteft- 
ible  proof  of  defign  and  intention. 

It  fometimes  happens,  I  own,  that  the  religious 
arguments  haye  not  their  due  ii>flue)ice  on  an  igno- 
rant favage  and  b^rb^riaQ ;  not  becaufe  they  are  ob- 
fcure  and  difficult,  but  becaufe  he  never  afks  him- 
fclf  any  queftion  with  regard  to  them.  Whence  ari- 
fes  the  curious  ftrudture  pf  an  animal  ?  From  the 
copulation  of  its  parents.  And  thefe  whence  ?  From 
tbeir  parents.  A  few  remove?  fet  the  objeds  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  that  to  him  they  are  loft  in  darknefs  and 
confufion;  nor  is  he  aduated  by  any  curiofity  to 
trace  them  fartlier.  But  this  is  neither  dogmatifm 
nor  fcepticifm,  but  ftupidity  ;  a  ftate  of  mind  very 
different  from  your  fifting,  inquifitive  difppfition, 
my  ingenious  friend.  You  can  trace  caufes  from  ef- 
fedls  ;  you  can  compare  the  moft  diftant  and  remote 
objeds ;  and  your  greateft  errors  proceed  not  from 
barrennefs  of  thought  and  invention,  but  from  too 
luxuriant  a  fertility,  which  fuppreffes  your  natural 
good  Icnfe,  by  a  profulion  of  unneceflary  fcruples 
and  (*bjed:ions. 

Here  I  could  obferve,  Hermippus,  that  Philo 
was  a  little  embar raffed  and  confounded  :  but  while 

he 
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lie  hefitated  in  delivering  an  anfwer,  luckily  for 
him  Demea  broke  in  upon  the  difcourfe,  and  ikved 
his  countenance^ 

Your  inftance,  Cleanthes,  faidhe,  drawn  from 
books  and  language,  being  familiar,  has,  I  confefs!, 
fo  much  more  force  on  that  account :  but  is  there 
not  fome  danger  too  in  this  very  circumftance ;  and 
may  it  not  render  us  prefumptuous,  by  making  us 
imagine  we  comprehend  the  Deity,  and  have  fome 
adequate  idea  of  his  nature  and  attributes  ?  When  I 
read  a  volume,  I  enter  into  the  mind  and  intention 
of  the  author :  I  become  him,  in  a  manner,  for  the 
inftant ;  and  have  an  immediate  feeling  and  concep- 
tion  of  thofe  ideas  which  revolved  in  his  imagination 
while  employed  in  that  compofition.  But  fo  near  an 
approach  we  never  furely  can  make  to  the  Deity. 
His  ways  are  not  our  ways.  His  attributes  are  per- 
feft,  but  incomprehenfible.  And  this  volume  of  Na- 
ture contains  a  great  and  inexplicable  riddle,  more 
than  any  intelligible  difcourfe  or  reafoning. 

The  ancient  Platonists,  you  know,  were  the 
moft  religious  and  devout  of  all  the  Pagan  philofo- 
phers:  yet  many,  of  them,  particularly  Plotinus, 
exprefsly  declare,  that  intelled  or  underftanding  is 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Deity  j  and  that  our  moft 
perfed  worfhip  of  him  confifli,  not  in  adls  of  vene- 
ration, reverence,  gratitude,  or  love  ;  but  in  a  cer- 
tain myfterious  felf-annihilation,  or  total  extindion 
of  all  our  faculties.  Thefe  ideas  are,  perhaps,  too 
far  ftretched ;  but  ftill  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that,  by  reprefenting  the  Deity  as  fo  intelligible  and 
comprehenlible,  and  fo  fimilar  to  a  human  mind, 
we  are  guilty  of  the  groffeft  and  moft  narrow  partia- 
lity, and  make  ourfelves  the  model  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe. 

All  tht  fentiments  of  the  human  mind,  gratitude, 
refentm6it,   love,   friendfliip,   approbation,  blame,  • 
pity,  emulation,  envy,  have  a  plain  reference  to  the 
flate  and  fituation  of  man,  and  are  calculated  for  pre- 
fer- 
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ierving  the  exiftence  and  promoting  the  sdhri^  of 
liich  a  being  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  feema  there* 
fore  unreafonable  to  transfer  fuch  fentiments  to  a  iu«* 
preme  exiftence,  or  to  fiippofe  him  aftuated  bj  them  ; 
and  the  phenomena,  befides,  of  the  miiyerfe  will 
not  fupport  us  in  fuch  a  theory.  All  our  ideas  deri- 
ved from  the  fenfes  are.  confefiedly  feiie imd  illufive; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuppofed  to  have  idace  m 
a  fupreme  intelligence :  And  as  the  ideas  of  mtemal 
ientiment,  added  to  thofe  of  the  external  fenfes,  com* 
pofe  the  whole  furniture  of  liuman  underftanding, 
we  may  conclude,  that  none  of  the  maieruds  c£ 
thought  are  in  any  refped  fimilar  in  the  human  and 
in  the  divine  intelligence.  Now  as  to  the  manner  ct 
thin^ng ;  how  can  we  make  any  comparifon  b^ 
tween  them,  or  fuppofe  them  any  wife  refembUng  ? 
Our  thought  is  fluduating,  uncertain,  fleeting,  fuc- 
cefBve,  and  compounded ;  and  were  we  to  refoove 
thefe  circumftances,  we  abfdutely  annihilate  its  ef* 
fence ;  and  it  would  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  an  abofe  of 
terms  to  ftpply  to  it  the  name  of  thought  or  reafon. 
At  leaft,  if  it  appear  more  pious  and  refpedfiil  (as  it 
really  is)  ftill  to  retain  thefe  terms,  when  we  men* 
tion  the  Supreme  Being ;  we  ought  to  acknowledge, 
that  their  meaning,  in  that  cafe,  is  totally  incom- 
prehenfible ;  and  that  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
do  not  permit  us  to  reach  any  ideas  which  in  the 
leaft  correfpond  to  the  ineffable  fublimity  of  the  di^ 
vine  attributes. 


PART 
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IT  feems  ftrange  to  me,  faid  Cleanthes,  thatyoq, 
Dkmea^  who  are  fo  fincere  in  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion, fhould  ftill  maintain  the  myfterious,  incompre- 
henfible  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  fhould  infift  fo 
ftrenuoufly  that  he  has  no  manner  of  likenefs  or  re- 
femblance  to  human  creatures.  The  Deity,  I  can 
readily  allow,  poffeffes  many  powers  and  attributes, 
of  which  we  can  have  no  compreheniion :  But  if  our 
ideas,  fo  far  as  they  go,  be  not  juft,  and  adequate, 
and  correfpondent  to  his  real  nature,  I  know  not 
what  there  is  in  this  fubjed  worth  infifting  on.  1$ 
the  name,  without  any  meaning,  of  fuch  mighty  im- 
portance? Or  how  do  you,  Mystics,  who  main- 
tain the  abfolute  incomprehenfibility  of  the  Deity, 
differ  from  Sceptics  or  Atheifts,  who  afiert,  that  the 
firfl:  caufe  of  all  is  unknown  and  unintelligible? 
Their  temerity  muft  be  very  great,  if,  after  rejec- 
ting the  produdion  by  a  mind ;  I  mean,  a  mind  re-« 
fembling  the  human  (for  I  know  of  no  other,  they 
pretend  to  afiign,  with  certainty,  any  other  fpecific 
intelligible  caufe :  and  their  confcience  muft  be  ve- 
ry fcrupulous  indeed,  if  they  refufe  to  call  the  uni- 
verfal,  unknown  caufe  a  God  or  Deity,  and  to  be- 
ftow  on  him  as  many  fublime  eulogies  and  unmeaa« 
ing  epithets  as  you  fhall  pleafe  to  require  of  them. 

Who  could  imagine,  replied  Demea^  that  Cle- 
anthes, the  calm,  philofophical  Cleanthes,  would 
attempt  to  refute  his  antagonifts,  by  affixing  a  nick- 
name to  them ;  and,  like  the  common  bigQts  and  in* 
quifitors  of  the  age,  have  recourie  to  invedive  and 

de« 
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declamation,  inrtead  of  reaforiing  ?  Or  does  he  not 
perceive,  that  thefe  topics  are  eafily  retorted,  dnd 
that  Anthropomorphite  is  an  appellation  as  invi- 
dious, and  implies  as  dangerous  confequences^  as  the 
epithet  of  Mystic,  with  which  he  has  honoured  us? 
In  reality,  Cleanthes,  confidet  what  it  is  you  af- 
ftrt  when  you  reprefent  the  Deity  as  firSilar  to  a  hu-^ 
man  mind  and  underftanding.  What  is  the  foul  of 
man?  A  compofition  of  various  faculties,  pallions^ 
lentifrieiits,  ideas ;  united,  indeed,  into  one  felf  or 
perfori,  but  ftill  diftind  from  each  other.  Wtitn  it 
xeafons,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  parts  of  its  difcourfe, 
arrange  themfelves  in  a  certain  form  or  order;  which  is 
not  preferved  entire  for  a  moment^  but  immediately 
gives  place  to  another  arrangement.  New  opinions, 
new  paflions,  new  affedions,  new  feelings  arife, 
which  continually  diverfify  the  mental  fcene,  and 
J)roduce  in  it  the  gteateft  variety  and  moft  rapid  fuc- 
ceflibn  im^rlable.  How  is  this  compatible  with 
that  perfeft  immutability  and  fimplicity  which  all 
tnle  Theifts  afcribe  to  the  Deity  ?  By  the  fame  ad, 
fay  they,  he  fees  paft,  prefent,  and  future  :  His  love 
and  hatred,  his  mercy  and  juftice,  are  one  individual 
operation  t  He  is  entire  in  every  point  of  fpace ;  and 
complete  in  every  inftant  of  duration.  No  fucceffion, 
no  change,  no  acquifition,  ho  diminution.  What 
he  is  implies  not  in  it  any  fhadow  of  diftindion  ot 
diverfity.  And  what  he  is,  this  moment,  he  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  without  any  new  judgment, 
fentiment,  or  operation,  He  (lands  fixed  in  one  Am- 
ple, perfeft  (late :  nor  can  you  ever  fay,  with  any 
propriety,  that  this  a6l  of  his  is  different  from  thaft 
other  ;  or  that  this  judgment  or  idea  has  been  lately 
formed,  and  will  give  place,  by  fucceffion,  to  any 
different  judgment  or  idea. 

I  can  readily  allow,  faid  Cleanthes,  that  thole 
who  maintain  the  perfect  fimplicity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  the  extent  in  which  you  have  explained  iu 
are  complete  Mystics,  and  chargeable  with  all  the 
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confequences  which  I  have  drawn  from  their  opiriion. 
They  are,  in  a  word.  Atheists,  without  knowing 
it.  For  though  it  be  allowed,  that  the  Deity  pof- 
fefles  attributes  of  which  we  have  no  comprehenfion ; 
yet  ought  we  never  to  afcribe  to  him  any  attributes 
which  are  abfolutely  incompatible  with  that  intelli- 
gent nature  eflential  to  him.  A  mind,  whofe  ads 
and  fentiments  and  ideas  are  not  diftindt  and  fuccef- 
five ;  one,  that  is  wholly  fimple,  and  totally  inmiu- 
table ;  is  a  mind,  which  has  no  thought,  no  reafon, 
no  will,  no  fentiment,  no  love,  no  hatred ;  or  in  a 
word,  is  no  mind  at  all.  It  is  an  abufe  of  terms  to 
give  it  that  appellation ;  and  we  may  as  well  fpeak 
of  limited  exteniion  without  figure,  or  of  number 
without  compofition. 

Pray  confider,  faid  Philo,  whom  you  are  at  pre- 
fent  inveighing  againft.  You  are  honouring  with 
the  appellation  of  Atheijl  all  the  found,  orthodox  di- 
vines, almoft,  who  have  treated  of  this  fubjedl ;  and 
you  will  at  lall  be,  yourfelf,  found,  according  to  your 
reckoning,  the  only  found  Theift  in  the  world.  But 
if  idolaters  be  Atheifts,  as,  I  think,  may  juftly  be 
aflferted,  and  Chriftian  Theologians  the  fame ;  what 
becomes  of  the  argument,  fo  much  celebrated,  derived 
from  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind  ? 

But  becaufe  I  know  you  are  not  much  fwayed  by 
names  and  authorities,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fhow  you, 
a  little  more  diftindly,  the  inconveniences  of  that 
Anthropomorphifm  which  you  have  embraced;  and 
ihall  prove,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  fuppofe  a  plan 
of  the  world  to  be  formed  in  the  divine  mind,  con- 
lifting  of  diftinft  ideas,  differently  arranged ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  archite<^  forms  in  his  head  the  plan 
of  a  houfe  which  he  intends  to  execute. 

It  is  not  eafy,  I  own,  to  fee  what  is  gained  by  this 
fuppofition,  whether  we  judge  of  the  matter  by  Rear 
Jon  or  by  Experience.  We  are  ftill  obliged  to  mount 
higher,  in  order  to  find  the  caufe  of  this  caufe,  which 
you  had  afligned  as  fatisfadory  and  conclvi^YC* 
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I£  Rea/on  (I  mean  abftrad  reafon,  deri^^d  fit>iB 
inquiries  i  priori)  be  not  alike  mute  with  regard  to 
til  queftions  concerning  caufe  and  effedt ;  this  fen"* 
tence  at  leafl  it  will  venture  to  pronounce.  That  m 
mental  world,,  or  univerfe  of  ideas,  requires  a  caufe 
as  much  as  does  a  material  world,  or  univerfe  of  ob* 
jeds ;  and,  if  fimilar  in  its  arrangement,  mufi  require 
«  fimilar  caufe.  For  what  is  there  in  this  fubjeft 
which  fhould  occafion  a  different  conclufion  or  in* 
&rence  ?  In  an  abftrad  view,  they  are  entirely  alike ; 
and  no  difficulty  attends  the  one  fuppofition  which 
is  not  common  to  both  of  them. 

.Again,  when  we  will  needs  force  Experience  to 
jp^ronounce  fome  fentence,   even  on  thefe  fubje& 
which  lie  beyond  her  fphere,  neither  can  fhe  per- 
ceive any  material  difference  in  this  particular  be- 
tween theie  two  kinds  of  worlds ;  but  finds  them  to 
be  governed  by  fimilar  principles,  apd  to  depend  up-* 
00  an  equal  variety  of  caufes  in  their  operations :  We 
liave.  fpecimens  in  miniature  of  both  of  thenu    Our 
own  mind  refembles  the  one :  A  vegetable  or  ani* 
mal  body  the  other.     Let  Experience,  therefore^ 
judge  from  thefe  famples.     Nothing  feems  more  de- 
licate, with  regard  to  its  caufes,  than  thought  ;  and 
as  thefe  caufes  never  operate  in  two  perfons  after  the 
&me  manner,  fo  we  never  find  two  perfons  who  think 
exaAly  alike.   Nor  indeed  does  the  fame  perfon  think 
exac^y  alike  at  any  two  different  periods  of  time.  A 
difference  of  age,  of  the  difpofition  of  his  body,  of 
weather,  of  food,  of  company,  of  books,  of  pailions ; 
any  of  diefe  particulars,  or  others  more  minute,  are 
fufficient  to  alter  the  curious  machinery  of  thought, 
and  communicate  to  it  very  different  movements  and 
operations.     As  far  as  we  can  judge,  vegetables  and 
animal  bodies  are  not  more  delicate  in  their  motions, 
tior  depend  upon  a  greater  variety  or  more  curious  ad* 
juftment  of  fprings  and  principles. 

How  therefore  fliall  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  concerning 
the  caufe  of  that  Being  whom  you  fuppofe  the  Au- 
thor 
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thor  of  Nature,  or,  according  to  your  fyftem  of  An- 
thropomorphilin,  the  ideal  world,  into  which  you 
trace  the  material  ?  Have  we  not  the  fame  reafon  to 
trace  that  ideal  world  into  another  ideal  world,  or 
new  intelligent  principle  ?  But  if  we  flop,  and  go  no 
farther ;  why  go  fo  far  ?  Why  not  flop  at  the  material 
world  ?  How  can  we  fatisfy  ourfelves  without  going 
on  in  infinitum  P  And  after  all,  what  fatisfadion  is 
there  in  that  infinite  progreffion  ?  Let  us  remember 
the  flory  of  the  Indian  philofopher  and  his  elephant. 
It  was  never  more  applicable  than  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jed.  If  the  material  world  refls  upon  a  fimilar  ideal 
world,  this  ideal  world  mufl  reft  upon  fome  other ; 
and  fo  on  without  end.  It  were  better,  therefore^ 
never  to  look  beyond  the  prefent  material  world.  By 
fuppofing  it  to  contain  the  principle  of  its  order  with- 
in itfelf,  we  really  aflert  it  to  be  God ;  dnd  the  fooner 
we  arrive  at  that  divine  Being,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  you  go  one  ftep  beyond  the  mundane  fyftem,  you 
only  excite  an  inquifitive  humour^  which  it  is  impof* 
fible  ever  to  fatisfy* 

To*  fay,  that  the  different  ideas,  which  compofe 
the  reafon  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fall  into  order,  of 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  nature,  is  really  to  talk 
without  any  precife  meaning.  If  it  has  a  meaning, 
I  would  fain  know,  why  is  it  not  as  good  fenfe  to 
fay,  that  the  parts  of  the  material  world  would  fall 
into  order,  of  themfelves,  and  by  their  own  nature. 
Can  the  one  opinion  be  intelligible^  while  the  other  is 
not  fo  ? 

We  have,  indeed,  experience  of  ideas,  which  fall 
into  order^  of  themfelves,  and  without  any  known 
caufe :  But,  I  am  fure,  we  have  a  much  larger  expe- 
rience of  matter,  which  does  the  fame ;  as  in  all  in- 
ftances  of  generation  and  vegetation,  where  the  ac- 
curate analyfis  of  the  caufe  exceeds  all  human  com-» 
prehenfion.  We  have  alfo  experience  of  particular 
fyftems  of  thought  and  of  matter,  which  have  no  or- 
der :  of  the  firft,  in  madnefs  •,  of  the  fecond,  in  cor- 
ruption.    Why  then  fhould  we  t^iink,  that  order  is 
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more-  eflential  to  one  than  the  other  ?  And  if  it  re- 
quires  a  caufe  in  both,  what  do  we  gain  by  your 
fyftem,  in  tracing  the  univerfe  of  objefts  intoafimi^ 
kr  univerfe  of  ideas  ?  The  firft  ftep  which  we  make 
leads  us  on  for  ever.  It  were,  therefore,  wife  in  us, 
to  limit  all  our  inquiries  to  the  prefent  world,  with- 
out looking  farther.  No  fatlsfaftiort  can  ever  be  at- 
tained by  thefe  fpeculations,  which  fo  far  exceed  the 
narrow  bounds  of  human  underftanding. 
•  It  was  ufual  with  the  Peripatetics,  yoU  know, 
CLEAf^THfcs,  when  the  cfaufeof  any  phenomenon  was 
demanded,  to  have  recourfe  to  xhtir  factdties  ox  occult 
qualities;  and  to  fay,  for  inftance,  that  bread  nourifh- 
ed  by  its  nutritive  faculty,  and  fetina  purged  by  its 
purgative :  But  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  this  fub- 
terfoge  was  nothing  but  the  difgiiife  of  ignorance ; 
arid  that  thefe  philofophers,  though  lefs  ingenuous, 
really  faid  the  fame  thing  with  the  fceptics  or  the  vul- 
gar, who  fairty  confeffed,  that  they  knew  not  the 
caufe  of  thefe  phenomena.  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  a(ked,  what  caufe  produces  order  in  the  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ?  can  any  other  reafon  be  aifigned 
by  you,  Anthropomorphites,  than  that  it  is  a  rational 
faculty,  and  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  Deity  ? 
But  why  a  fimilar  anfwer  will  not  be  equally  fatis- 
faftory  in  accounting  for  the  order  of  the  world,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  any  fuch  intelligent  creator  as 
you  inflft  on,  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
only  to  fay,  \\i2Xfuch  is  the  nature  of  material  objedls, 
and  that  they  are  all  originally  pofleffed  of  a  faculty 
of  order  and  proportion.  Thefe  are  only  more  learn- 
ed ahd  elaborate  ways  of  confeffing  our  ignorance ; 
nor  has  the  one  hypothelis  any  real  advantage  above 
the  other,  except  in  its  greater  conformity  to  vulgar 
prejudices. 

You  have  difplayed  this  argument  with  great  em- 
phafis,  replied  Cleanthes  :  You  fecm  not  fenfiblc 
how  eufy  it  is  to  anfwer  it.  Even  in  common  life, 
if  I  allign  a  caufe  for  any  event;  is  it  any  objeAion, 

Philo, 
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Philo,  that  I  cannot  affign  the  caufe  of  diat  caufe^ 
and  anfwer  every  new  queftion  which  may  inceflantl/ 
be  Halted?  And  what  philofophers  could  poffibly 
fubmit  to  fo  rigid  a  rule  ?  philofophers,  who  confeft 
ultimate  caufes  to  be  totally  unknown ;  and  are  fen- 
fible,  that  the  moft  refined  principles,  into  which 
they  trace  the  phenomena,  are  ftili  to  them  as  inex« 
plicable  as  thefe  phenomena  themfelves  are  to  the  vul- 
gar. The  order  and  arrangement  of  nature,  the  cu- 
rious adjuftment  of  final  caufes,  the  plain  ufe  and  in- 
tention of  every  part  and  organ ;  all  thefe  befpeak  in 
the  cleareft  language  an  intelligent  caufe  or  author. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  join  in  the  fame  teftimony : 
The  whole  chorus  of  Nature  raifes  one  hymn  to  tie 
praifes  of  its  Creator :  You  alone,  or  almoft  alone, 
difturb  this  general  harmony.  You  ftart  abftmCe 
doubts,  cavils,  and  objedtions:  You  afk  me,  what 
is  the  caufe  of  this  caufe  ?  I  know  not ;  I  care  not ; 
that  concerns  not  me.  I  have  found  a  Deity ;  and 
here  I  ftop  my  inquiry.  Let  thofe  go  farther  who 
are  wifer  or  more  enterprifing. 

I  pretend  to  be  neither,  replied  Philo:  and  for 
that  very  reafon,  I  (hould  never  perhaps  have  at- 
tempted to  go  fo  far ;  efpecially  when  I  am  fenfiblc, 
that  I  muft  at  lad  be  contented  to  fit  down  with  the 
fame  anfwer,  which,  without  farther  trouble,  might 
have  fatisfied  me  from  the  beginning.  If  I  am  ftill 
to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of  caufes,  and  can  ab« 
folutely  give  an  explication  of  nothing,  I  ftiall  never 
cfteem  it  any  advantage  to  (hove  off  for  a  moment  a 
difficulty,  which,  you  acknowledge,  mufl  immedi- 
ately, in  its  full  force,  recur  upon  me.  Naturalifts 
indeed  very  juflly  explain  particular  effefts  by  more 
general  caufes;  though  thefe  general  caufes  them- 
lelves  fhould  remain  in  the  end  totally  inexplicable : 
but  they  never  furely  thought  it  fatisfaftory  to  ex- 
plain a  particular  effedl  by  4  particular  caufe,  which 
was  no  more  to  be  accounted  for  thun  the  effect  it- 
felf.     An  ideal  fyftem,  arranged  of  itfelf,  without  ^ 
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precedisnt  defign^  is  not  a  whit  more  explicable  than 
a  material  one,  which  attains  its  order  in  a  like  man- 

•'jier;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  the  latter 

-fuppofitipn  than  in  the  former. 


PART      V. 
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BUT  to  ftiow  you  ftill  more  inconveniences,  con- 
tinued Fhilo,  in  your  Anthropomorphiim ; 
.  pleafe  to  take  a  new  furvey  of  your  principles.  Ijke 
^cBs  prove  like  caufes.  This  is  the  experimental 
argument ;  and  this,  you  fay  too,  is  the  fole  theolo- 
gical argument.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  liker 
the  effeds  are  which  are  feen,  and  the  liker  the  caufes 
which  are  inferred,  the  ftronger  is  the  argument. 
Every  departure  on  either  fide  diminifhes  the  proba« 
■.bility,  and  renders  the  experiment  lefs  condufive. 
You  cannot  doubt  of  the  principle :  neither  ought 
you  to  rejeft  its  confequences. 

All  the  new  difcoveries  in  aftronomy,  which  prove 
-  the  immenfe  grandeur  and  magnificenc  of  the  works 
of  Nature,  are  fo  many  additional  arguments  for  a 
Deity,  according  to  the  true  fyftem  of  Theifin :  but, 
according  to  your  hypothefis  of  experimental  Theifin, 
they  become  fo  many  objedlions,  by  removing  the 
efFed  ftill  farther  from  all  refemblance  to  the  efFeds 
of  human  art  and  contrivance.  For  if  Lucretius*, 
even  following  the  old  fyftem  of  the  world,  could 
exclaim, 

Quis  regere  immenfi  fummam,  quis  habere  profundi 

Indu  manu  validas  potis  eit  moderanter  habenas? 

Quis  pariter  coelos  omnes  convertere  ?  et  omnes 

Ignibus  sethcrlis  terras  fuffire  feraces  ? 

Omnibus  inque  locis  efTe  omni  tempore  pnefto  ? 

If 
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If  TuLLYf  efteemed  this  reafoning  fo  natural  as  to 
put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  Epicurean,  ^ibuf 
enim  oculis  animi  intueri  potuit  vejier  Plato  fabricam 
illam  tanti  operis,  qua  confirui  a  Deo  atque  adificari 
mundum  facitf  qua  molitio?  qua  f err  amenta?  quivec* 
tes?  qua  macbina?  qui  miniftri  tanti  muneris fuerunt?^ 
quemadmodum  autem  obedire  et  parere  voluntati  ar- 
cbitedli  aer^  ignis ^  aqua^  terra  potuerunt?  If  this  ar- 
gument, I  fay,  had  any  force  in  former  ages,  how 
much  greater  muft  it  have  at  prefent,  when  the 
bounds  of  Nature  are  fo  infinitely  enlarged,  and  fuch 
a  magnificent  fcene  is  opened  to  us  ?  It  is  ftill  more 
unreafonable  to  form  our  idea  of  fo  unlimited  a  caufe 
from  our  experience  of  the  narrow  productions  of 
human  defign  and  invention. 

The  difcoveries  by  microfcopes,  as  they  open  a 
new  univerfe  in  miniature,  are  ftill  objections,  ac- 
cording to  you ;  arguments,  according  to  me.  The 
farther  we  pufh  our  refearches  of  this  kind,  we  are 
ftill  led  to  infer  the  univerfal  caufe  of  ;^1  to  be  vaftly 
different  f^om  mankind,  or  from  apy  object  ot  human 
experience  and  obfervatioo.  • 

And  what  fay  you  to  the  difcoveries  in  anatomy, 
chemiftry,  botany? Thefc  furely  are  no  objec- 
tions, replied  Cleanthes:  they  only  difcover  new 
inftances  of  art  and  contrivance.  It  is  ftill  the  image 
of  mind  reflected  on  us  from  innumerable  objedts. 
Add  a  mind  like  tbe  buman^  faid  Philo.  I  know 
of  no  other,  replied  Cleanthes.  And  the  liker  the 
better,  infifted  PpiLo..     To  be  fure,  faid  Clean-* 

THES. 

Now,  Cleanthes,  faid  Philo,  with  an  air  of 
alacrity  and  triumph,  mark  the  confequences.  Fir/l^ 
By  this  method  of  reafoning,  you  renounce  all  claim 
to  infinity  in  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
For  as  the  caufe  ought  only  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  effect ;  and  the  effed;,  fo  far  as  it  falls  under  our 
oognifance,  is  not  infinite;  what  pretenfions  have 
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we,  upon  your  fuppofitions,  to  afcribe  that  attribute 
to  the  divine  Being?  You  will  ftill  infill,  that,  by 
removing  him  fo  much  from  ail  fimilarity  to  human 
Creatures,  we  give  into  the  moft  arbitrary  hjrpothefis, 
and  at  the  fame  time  weaken  all  proofs  of  bis  exift- 
encc. 

Secondly^  You  have  no  reafon,  on  jour  theory,  for 
afcribing  perfeftion  to  the  Deity,  even  in  his  finite 
capacity ;  or  for  fuppofing  him  free  from  every  error, 
miftake,  or  incoherence,  in  his  undertakings.  There 
are  many  inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  works  of 
Nature,  which,  if  we  allow  a  perfeft  author  to  be 

{iroved  i  priori^  are  ciafily  folyed,  and  become  only 
eeming  difficulties,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of 
man,  who  cannot  trace  infinite  relations.  But  ac- 
cording to  your  method  of  reafpning,  thefe  difficul- 
ties become  all  real ;  and  perhaps  will  be  infilled  on, 
as  new  inllances  of  likenefs  to  human  art  and  con- 
trivance. At  leaft,  you  muft  acknowledge,  that  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  tell,  from  our  limited  views, 
whether  this  fyftem  contains  any  great  faults,  or  de- 
ferves  any  confiderable  praife,  if  compared  to  other 
poflible,  and  even  real  fyftems.  Could  a  peafant,  if 
the  jEneid  were  read  to  him,  pronounce  that  poem 
to  be  abfolutely  faultlefs,  or  even  aflign  to  its  proper 
rank  among  the  produdions  of  human  wit;  he,  who 
had  never  feen  any  other  produftion? 

But  were  this  world  ever  fo  perfed  a  produdion, 
it  muft  ftil^  remain  yncertain,  whether  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  work  can  juftly  be  afcribed  to  the 
workman.  If  we  furvey  a  Ihip,  what  an  exalted 
idea  muft  we  form  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  carpenter 
who  framed  fo  complicated,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  a 
machine  ?  And  what  furprife  muft  we  feel,  when  we 
find  him  a  ftupid  mechanic,  who  imitated  others, 
and  copied  an  art,  which,  through  a  long  fucceffion 
of  ages,  after  multiplied  trials,  miftakes,  corredions, 
deliberations,  and  controverfies,  had  been  gradually 
improving  ?  Many  worlds  might  have  been  botched 
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and  bungled,  throughout  an  eternity,  ere  this  fyftem 
was  ftruck  out;  much  labour  loft;  many  Iruitlefs 
trials  made;  and  a  flow,  but  continued,  improvement 
carried  on  during  infinite  ages  in  the  art  of  world- 
making.  In  fuch  fubjeds,  who  can  determine  where 
the  truth,  nay,  who  can  conjecture,  where  the  pro- 
bability, lies;  amidfl  a  great  number  of  hypothefis 
which  may  be  propofed,  and  a  ftill  greater  nuiiiber 
which  may  be  imagined  ? 

And  what  fhadAw  of  an  argument,  continued 
Philo,  can  you  produce,  from  your  hypothefis,  to 
prove  the  unity  of  the  Deity  ?  A  great  number  of 
men  join  in  building  a  houfe  or  Ihip,  in  rearing  a 
city,  in  framing  ^  commonwealth:  why  may  not 
feveral  deities  ccnnbine  in  contriving  and  framing  a 
world?  This  is  only  (q  much  greater  fimilarity  to 
human  affairs.  By  fharing  the  work  among  feveral, 
we  may  fo  much  farther  limit  the  attributes  of  each, 
and  get  rid  of  that  cxtejifive  power  and  knowledge, 
which  muft  be  fuppofed  in  ope  deity,  and  which, 
according  to  you,  can  only  fcrve  to  weaken  the  proof 
of  his  exiftence.  And  if  fuch  foolilh,  fuch  vix:ious 
creatures  as  man  can  yet  often  unite  in  iVaiping  and 
executing  one  plan;  how  much  more  thofe  deities 
or  daemons,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  feveral  degrees 
more  perfeft? 

To  multiply  caufes  without  neceffity,  is  indeed 
contrary  to  true  philofophy :  but  this  principle  ap- 
plies not  to  the  prefent  cafe.  Were  one  deity  ante- 
cedently proved  by  your  theory,  who  were  pofleffed 
of  every  attribute  requifite  to  the  produ^ion  of  the 
univerfe ;  it  would  be  needlels,  I  own,  (though  not 
abfurd),  to  fuppofe  any  other  deity  exiftent.  But 
while  it  is  ftill  a  queftion.  Whether  all  thefe  attri- 
butes are  united  in  one  fubjeft,  or  difpcrfed  among 
feveral  independent  beings ;  by  what  phenomena  iji 
nature  can  we  pretend  to  decide  the  contrqverfy  ? 
Where  we  fee  a  body  raifed  in  a  fcale,  we  are  fure 
that  there  is  in  the  opposite  fcale,  ho^yevey  concealed 
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I'rom  fight^  fomc  countcrpoifing  weight  equal  to  it: 
but  it  is  Hill  allowed  to  doiibt,  whether  that  weight 
|)e  an  aggregate  of  feveral  diftindl  bodies,  or  one 
Aniform  united  mafs.  And  if  the  weight  requilite 
very  much  exceeds  any  thing  which  we  have  ever 
feen  conjoii>ed  in  any  lingle  body,  the  former  fup- 
poiition  becomes  ilill  more  probable  .and  natural. 
An  intelligent  being  of  fuch  vaft  power  and  capacity 
as  is  ncccliury  to  produce  the  univerfe,  or,  to  fpeak 
in  the  hmguage  of  ancient  philofophy,  fo  prodigious 
nn  animal  exceeds  all  analogy,  and  even  comprehen- 
JUni. 

Hut  farther,  Cleanthes:  Men  are  mortal,  and 
lTt\cw  their  fpecies  by  generation;  and  this  is  com- 
n^on  to  uU  living  creatures.  The  two  great  fexes  of 
lUttlo  und  femiUe,  fuys  Milton,  animate  the  world. 
Whv  nuirt  this  circumftance,  fo  univerfal,  fo  eflen- 
U\\\  he  exoludeil  fn^m  thofe  numerous  and  limited 
\h  Jtic^r  Urholdi  then,  thetheogeny  of  ancient  times 
hums'^t  hack  wpim  us. 

Auvl  why  !\ot  become  a  perfeft  Anthropomorphite ? 
W  l\>  not  ttrttrt  the  deity  or  deities  to  be  coq>oreal, 
nul  u^  hiWr  ovos,  a  note,  mouth,  cars,  &c.?  Epicu- 
KiN  n\.uni:ut\oiL  that  no  man  had  ever  feen  reafon 
b\\{  \\\  ,i  human  figure;  therefore  the  gods  muft  have 
A  \\u\\\M\  fii^urc.  And  this  argument,  which  is  de- 
U'V\r\l!v  lonuich  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  becomes,  ac- 
v'onUnjj:  to  you,  folid  and  philofophical. 

In  a  word,  Cleanthes,  a  man,  who  follows  your 
liypothelis,  is  able,  perhaps,  to  aflert,  or  conjefture, 
thut  the  univerfc,  fometime,  arofe  from  fomething 
like  defign;  but  beyond  that  polition  he  cannot  af- 
certain  one  fingle  circumftance ;  and  is  left  after- 
wards to  fix  every  point  of  his  theology,  by  the  ut- 
raoft  licence  of  fancy  and  hypothefis.  This  world, 
for  aught  he  knows,  is  very  faulty  and  imperfedl, 
compared  to  a  fuperior  ftandard  ;  and  was  only  the 
firft  rude  eflay  of  fome  infant  deity,  who  afterwards 
abandoned  it,  afliamed  of  his  lame  performance  j  it 
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is  the  work  only  of  fome  dependent,  inferior  deity; 
and  is  the  objeA  of  derifion  to  his  fuperiors:  it  is  the 
produdlion  of  old  age  and  dotage  in  fome  fuperan- 
nuated  deity:  and  ever  fince  his  death,  has  run  on 
at  adventures,  from  the  firft  impulfe  and  adive 
force  which  it  received  from  him.  You  juftly  giv^ 
figns  of  horror,  Demea,  at  thefe  ftrange  fuppofitions ; 
but  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more  of  the  fame  kind,  arc 
Cleanthes's  fuppofitions,  not  mine.  From  the 
moment  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  fuppofed 
finite,  all  thefe  have  place.  And  I  cannot,  for  my 
part,  think,  that  fo  wild  and  unfettled  a  fyftcm  of 
theology  is,  in  any  refpeft,  preferable  to  none  at  all, 
Thefe  fuppofitions  I  abfolutely  difown,  cried  Cle- 
akthes:  they  ftrike  me,  however,  with  no  horror; 
cfpecially  when  propofed  in  that  rambling  way  in 
which  they  drop  from  you.  On  the  contrary,  they 
give  me  pleafure,  when  I  fee  that,  by  the  utmoft 
indulgence  of  your  imagination,  you  never  get  rid 
of  the  hypothefis  of  defign  in  the  univerfe;  but  are 
obliged  at  every  turn  to  have  recourfe  to  it.  To  this 
conceflSon  I  adhere  fteadily ;  and  this  I  regard  as  a 
fuflicient  foundation  for  religion. 


part     VI. 


IT  mud  be  a  flight  fabric,  indeed,  faid  Demea, 
which  can  be  erefted  on  fo  tottering  a  foundation. 
While  we  are  uncertain,  whether  there  is  one  deity 
or  many ;  whether  the  deity  or  deities,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  exiftence,  be  perfed  or  imperfed,  fubordi- 
nate  or  fupreme,  dead  or  alive ;  what  trull  [or  con- 
fidence can  we  repofe  in  them?  Wliat  devotion  or 
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wwiliip  iddidft  to  diem?  What  Teoeratim  or  obe- 
dience pqr  tliem?  To  a)|  the  purpo&s  of  lifie,  tbe 
tkeoiy  w  idiigioo  bccompa  altogether  ufi^ieft:  an4 
«vett  with  xegnd  to^;ieculative  ponieqtieiioefy  hs  un- 
«eiti|n^»  accofdhig  to  yoo,  inuft  render  k  totalljF 
|nc«MOS  and  uivGmsfiidorj. 

T^  itttiliHr  it  ftill  mote  unfatisfadoxy,  &id  Pbilo, 
flmt  oeciHts  to  me  aMdier  hTpothefi^  which  mn^ 
iMttiio  an  air  of  probability  from  the  method  of 
NUboioB  lb  much  infiiied  on  by  Clxantbxs.  That 
Hke  eff^  arife  ftom  Ii]ce  cau&s:  thia  principle  he 
iUppafei  titik  foundation  of  i|ll  religion^:  But  thece 
U  Mother  principle  of  die  fiuneJdnd,  qo  left  cettain, 
and  deirred  from  tl|e  iBune  fource  of  upArieBce; 
That  wher^  feveral  known  citcumjhincea'  are  obfer- 
fed  to  be  ^mikr^  tlje  unknown  will  alfo  be  femid 
Itanilar.  Thus,  if  we  fee  the  limbs  of  a  httn#n  body, 
we  conchuley  that  it  h  a]|p  attended  with  i^  human 
heady  though  hid  from  us.  Thus,  if  we  fee^  through 
o  chink  in  i|^  wall,  a  fioall  part  of  the  focL  we  coo- 
elude,  thati  were  the  wall  removed,  we  UjMild  fee 
the  whtde  body.  In  fiiort,  this  method  of  leafonih^ 
is  fo  obvious  and  familiar^  that  no  fcruple  can  ever 
be  made  witl^  regard  to  its  folidity. 

Now  if  we  furvey  the  univerft,  fo  far  as  it  falls 
under  our  knowledge,  it  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  an  animal  or  prganized  body,  and  feems  aduated 
with'  a  like  principle  of  life  and  ipotion,  A  conti- 
nual circulation  of  matter  in  it  produces  no  diforder  j 
a  continual  wafte  in  evpry  part  is  inceflantly  repair- 
ed :  the  clofeft  fympathy  is  perceived  throughout  the 
entire  fyftem :  and  each  part  or  member,  in  perform- 
ing its  proper  offices,  operates  both  to  its  own  pre- 
fcrvation  and  to  that  of  the  whole.  The  world, 
therefore,  I  infer,  is  an  animal;  and  the  Deity  is  the 
SOUL  of  the  world,  aduating  it,  and  aduated  by 
it. 

^  You  have  too  much  learning,  Cleanthes,  to  be 
at  all  furpriled  at  this  opinion,  which^  you  know, 
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was  maintained  by  almoft  all  the  Theifts  of  anti- 
quity,  and  chiefly  prevails  in  their  difcourfes  and 
reafonings.  For  though  fometimes  the' ancient  phi* 
lofophers  re^on  froin  final  caufes,  as  if  they  thought 
the  world  the  workmanfliip  of  God  j  yet  it  appears 
rather  their  favourite  notion  to  confider  it  as  his  bo- 
dy, whofe  organization  renders  it  fubfervient  to  him. 
And  it  muft  be  confefledi  th^t  as  the  univerfe  refem- 
bles  more  a  human  body  than  it  does  the  works  of 
human  art  and  contrivance;  if  our  limited  analogy 
could  ever,  with  any  propriety,  be  extended  to  the 
wholp  of  nature,  the  inference  feems  jiifter  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  than  the  modem  theory. 

There  are  many  other  advantages,  top,  in  the  for- 
mer theory,  which  f:econ[imended  it  to  the  ancient 
Theologians.  Nothing  more  repugnant  to  all  their 
potioi^s,  becaufe  nothing  more  repugnant  to  common 
experience,  than  mind  without  body ;  a  mere  fpiri- 
tual  fiibftance,  which  fell  not  under  their  fepfes  nor 
compreheniion,  and  of  which  they  hgd  not  obferved 
onjB  fingle  inftance  throughout  all  nature.  Mind  and 
body  they  knew,  becaufe  they  felt  both :  an  order, 
arrangement,  organization,  or  internal  machinery,  in 
both,  they  likewife  knew,  after  the  fame  manner: 
and  it  could  not  but  feem  reafonable  to  transfer  this 
experience  to  the  univerfe ;  and  to  fuppofe  the  divine 
mind  and  body  to  be  alfo  coeval,  and  to  have  both  of 
them,  order  and  arrangement,  natur^y  inherent  in 
them,  and  infeparable  from  them. 

H  ere,  therefore,  is  a  new  fpecies  of  Antbropomor- 
pbifnij  Cleanthes,  on  which  you  may  deliberate ; 
and  a  theory  which  feems  not  liable  to  any  confi- 
derable  difficulties.  You  are  too  much  fuperior, 
furely,  to  fxflematical prejudices y  to  find  any  more  dif- 
ficulty In  fuppofing  an  animal  body  to  be,  originally, 
of  itfelf,  or  from  unknown  caufes,  pofleffed  of  order 
and  organization,  than  in  fuppofing  a  fimilar  brder 
to  belong  to  mind.  But  the  vulgar  prejudice^  that 
bpdy  and  mind  ought  always  to  accompany  each 

other, 
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dther,  ought  not,  one  fhould  think;  tao  be  entirely 
tiegledted;  fince  it  is  fouiuled  on  vuilf  or  esiperience^ 
th^  only  guide  \ehich  70U  profefi^to  .follow  in  all 
thefe  theological  inquiries.  And  tf  fou  aflert,  that 
our  limited  es^perience  is  an  unequal  ftandaid^  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  unlimited  ezlmt  of  nature  ; 
you  entirely  abandon  your  own  hyplothefis,  and  ninft 
thenceforward  adopt  our  M yfiicilm,  as  you  call  it^ 
and  admit  of  the  ab&lute  incomprehenfibility  of  tlw 
Divine  Nature. 

.'  This  theory,  I  own»  replied  Cljkamthes,  has  nicrer 
before  occurred  to  me,  though  a  pretty  ns^tural  one; 
and  I  cannot  readily,  upon  fo  fliort  an  examination 
and  refledion,  dieliver  any  opinion  with  rq;arfl  to  it. 
¥ou  are  yery  fcrupulous,  indeed,  faid  Pbilo:  were 
I  to  :Qxamine  any  fyftem  of  yours,  I  ihould  pot 'have 
^fA  with  half  that  caution  and.  referve,  in  fluting 
jobje&ions  and  difQcjulties  to  it.  However,  if  any 
thuig  occur  to  you^^you  will  oblige  us  by  propofing 

it..      . 

:  :Why  then,  rq^Ued.  Cleanthxs,  it  feons  to  me, 

that  though  the  world  does>  in  many  circumftances, 

refemble  an  animal  body,  yet  is  the  analogy  alfo  de- 
fedive  in  many  circumftances  the  moft  material;  no 
organs  of  fenle ;  no  feat  of  thought  or  reafon ;  no 
one  precife  origin  of  motion  and  aftion.  In  fhort, 
it  feems  to  bear  a  ftronger  refen^blance  to  a  vegetable 
than  to  an  animal ;  and  your  inference  would  be  fo 
far  inconclufive  in  favour  of  the  foul  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  next  place,  your  theory  feems  to  im- 
ply the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and  that  is  a  principle 
which,  I  think,  can  be  refuted  by  the  firongeft  rea- 
fons  and  probabilities.  I  ihall  fuggeft  an  argument 
to  this  purpofe,  which,  I  believe,  has  hot  been  in- 
fifted  on  by  any  writer.  Thofe  who  reafon  from  the 
late  origin  of  arts  and  fciences,  though  their  infer- 
ence wants  not  force,  may  perhaps  be  refuted  by 
conliderations  derived  from  the  nature  of  human  fo* 
ciety,  which  is  in  continual  revolution,  between  ig- 
norance 
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norance  and  knowledge,  liberty  and  flavery,  riches 
and  poverty ;  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us,  from  our 
limited  experience,  to  foretel  with  affurance  what 
events  may  or  may  not  be  exg^ed.  Ancient  learn* 
ing  and  hiftory  feem  to  have  been  in  great  danger  of 
entirely  periihing  after  the  inundation  of  the  barba*- 
rous  nations ;  and  had  thefe  convulfiohs  continued  a 
little  longer,  or  been  a  little  more  violent,  we  (hould 
not  probably  have  now  known  what  pafled  in  the 
world  a  few  centuries  before  us.  Nay^  were  it  not 
for  the  fuperftition  of  the  Popes,  who  preferved  a 
little  jargon  of  Latin,  in  order  to  fupport  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  and  univerfal  church,  that  tongue 
muft  have  been  utterly  loft  :  in  which  cafe,  the  we- 
ftern  world,  being  totally  barbarous,  would  not  have 
been  in  a  fit  difpofition  for  receiving  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  learning,  which  was  conveyed  to  them  af- 
ter the  facking  of  Constantinople.  When  learn- 
ing and  books  had  been  extinguifhed,  even  the  me- 
chanical arts  would  have  fallen  confiderably  to  de- 
cay ;  and  it  is  eafily  imagined,  that  fable  or  tradi- 
tion might  afcribe  to  them  a  much  later  origin  than 
the  true  one.  This  vulgar  argument,  therefore,  a^ 
gainft  the  eternity  of  the  world,  feems  a  little  pre- 
carious. 

But  here  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  better 
argument.  Lucullus  was  the  firft  that  brought 
cherry-trees  from  Asia  to  Europe  ;  though  that 
tree  thrives  fo  well  in  many  European  climates,  that 
it  grows  in  the  woods  without  any  culture.  Is  it 
poflible  that,  throughout  a  whole  eternity,  no  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  pafled  into  Asia,  and  thought  of 
tranfplanting  fo  delicious  a  fruit  into  his  own  coun- 
try ?  Or  if  the  tree  was  once  tranfplanted  and  pro- 
pagated, how  could  it  ever  afterwards  perifli  ?  Em-^ 
pires  may  rife  and  fall ;  liberty  and  flavery  fucceed 
alternately ;  ignorance  and  knowledge  give  place  to 
each  other;  but  the  cherry-tree  will  ftill  remain  in 
the  woods  of  Greece,  Spain,^  and  ItaIY/  and  will 

never 
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never  be  Mfedted  by  tbe  revolutions  9f  human  €o* 

ciety. 

It  is  not  two  thoufand  years  fince  vines  were 
tranfplanted  into  Fi^nc^  ;  though  there  is  no  cli- 
mate in  the  world  more  favourable  to  them.  It  is 
not  three  centuries  fince  horfes,  cows,  flieep,  fwine, 
dogs,  jtom,  were  known  in  America,  h  it  pof- 
fible  that,  during  the  revolutions  of  a  whole  eternity, 
there  never  arofe  a  Columbus,  who  might  open  the 
communication  between  Europe  and  that  continent? 
We  m^y  as  well  imagine,  that  all  men  would  wear 
Aockings  tor  ten  thoufand  years,  and  never  have  the 
ienfc  to  think  of  garters  to  tie  them.  All  thefe  £eem 
convincii^g  proofs  of  the  youth,  or  rather  infancy,  of 
tbe  world ;  as  being  founded  on  the  operation  of 
pftnctplcs  more  conftant  and  fteady  than  thoie  by 
which  human  fociety  is  governed  and  direded.  No- 
thiKXg  lefs  than  a  total  convulfion  of  the  elements  will 
ever  deftroy  all  the  European  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Weftem 
world. 

And  what  argument  have  you  againft  fuch  con- 
vulfions,  replied  Philo  ?  Strong  and  almoft  incon- 
tellable  proofs  may  be  traced  over  the  whole  earth, 
that  every  part  of  this  globe  has  continued  for  many 
ages  entirely  covered  with  water.  And  though  or- 
der were  fuppofed  infeparable  from  matter,  and  in- 
herent in  it ;  yet  may  matter  be  fufccptible  of  many 
and  great  revolutions,  through  the  endlefs  periods  of 
eternal  duration.  The  inceflant  changes,  to  which 
every  part  of  it  is  fubjedt,  feem  to  intimate  fome 
fuch  general  transformations ;  though  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  changes  and  cor- 
ruptions of  which  we  have  ever  had  experience,  are 
but  paffages  from  one  ftate  of  order  to  another ;  nor 
can  matter  ever  reft  in  total  deformity  and  confii- 
fion.  What  we  fee  in  the  parts.  We  may  infer  in 
the  whole;  atleaft,  that  is  the  methbd  of  reafoning 
on  which  y^u  reft  your  whole  theory.    And  were  I 

obliged 
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obliged  to  defend  any  particular  fyftem  of  this  na« 
ture  (which  I  never  willingly  Ihould  do),  I  eileem 
none  more  plaufible  than  that  which  afcribes  an  ex- 
ternal inherent  principle  of  order  to  the  world ;  tho* 
attended  with  great  and  continual  revolutions  and 
alterations.  This  at  once  folves  all  difficulties ;  and 
if  the  folution,  by  being  fo  general,  is  not  entii'ely 
complete  and  fatisfadory,  it  is  at  leaft  a  theory  that 
we  mull,  fooner  or  later,  have  recourfc  to,  whate- 
ver fyftem  we  embrace.  How  could  things  have 
been  as  they  are,  were  there  not  an  original,  inhe- 
rent principle  of  order  fomewhere,  in  thought  or  ift 
matter  ?  And  it  is  very  indifferent  to  which  of  thefe 
we  give  the  preference.  Chance  has  no  place,  on 
any  hypothecs,  fceptical  or  religious.  Every  thin^ 
is  furely  governed  by  fteady,  inviolable  laws.  And 
were  the  inmoft  effence  of  things  laid  open  tons,  wc 
{hould  then  difcover  a  fcene,  of  which,  at  prefent, 
we  can  have  no  idea.  Inftead  of  admiring  the  order 
of  natural  beings,  we  fhould  clearly  fee,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  impoffible  for  them,  in  the  fmalleft  article, 
ever  to  admit  of  any  other  difpofition. 

Were  any  one  inclined  to  revive  Jthe  ancient  Pa- 
gan Theology,  which  maintained,  as  we  learn  from 
Hefiod,  that  this  globe  was  governed  by  30,000  dei- 
ties, who  arofe  from  the  unlaiown  powers  of  nature ; 
you  would  naturally  objed,  Cleanthzs,  that  no- 
thing is  gained  by  this  hypothefis ;  and  that  it  is  as 
eafy  to  fuppofe  all  men  and  animals,  beings  more 
numerous,  but  lefs  perfedl,  to  have  fprung  inune- 
diately  from  a  like  origin.  Pufh  the  fame  inference 
a  ftep  farther ;  and  you  will  find  a  numerous  fociety 
of  deities  as  explicable  as  one  univerfal  deity,  who 
poffeffes,  within  himfelf,  the  powers  and  perfeftions 
of  the  whole  fociety.  All  thefe  fyftems,  then,  of 
Scepticifm,  Polytheifm,  and  Theifm,  you  muft  al- 
low, on  your  principles,  to  be  on  a  like  footing,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  has  any  advantage  over  the 

3  others. 
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others.     You  may  thence  learn  the  &Ilacy  of  your 
principles. 


P    A    R    T      VII; 


BUT  here,  continued  Philo,  in  examining  the 
ancient  fyftem  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  there 
ftrikes  me,  all  on  a  fudden,  a  new  idea,  which,  if 
juft,  ihuft  go  Hear  to  fubvert  all  your  reafoning,  and 
deffroy  even  your  firft  inferences  on  which  you  re- 
|)ofe  fuch  confidence.  If  the  univerfe  bears  a  great- 
er likenefs  to  animal  bodies  and  to  vegetables,  than 
to  the  works  of  human  art,  it  is  more  probable  that 
its  caufe  refembles  the  caufe  of  the  former  than  that 
of  the  latter ;  arid  its  origin  ought  rather  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  generation  or  vegetation  than  to  reafon  or  de- 
fign.  Your  conclufion,  even  according  to  your  own 
principles,  is  therefore  lame  and  defcdtive. 

Pray  open  up  this  argument  a  little  farther,  faid 
Demea  ;  for  I  do  not  rightly  apprehend  it,  in  that 
concife  manner  in  which  you  have  exprefled  it. 

Our  friend  Cleanthes,  replied  Philo,  as  you 
have  heard,  aflerts,  that  fince  no  queftion  offaft  can 
be  proved  otherwife  than  by  experience,  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  deity  admits  not  of  proof  from  any  other 
medium.  The  world,  lays  he,  refembles  the  works 
of  human  contrivance  :  therefore  its  caufe  muft  alfo 
rcfemble  that  of  the  other.  Here  we  may  remark, 
that  the  operation  of  one  very  fmall  part  of  nature, 
to  wit  man,  upon  another  very  linall  part,  to  wit 
that  inanimate  matter  lying  within  his  reach,  is  the 
rule  by  which  Cleanthes  judges  of  the  origin  of 
the  whole ;  and  he  meafures  objeds,  fo  widely  dif- 

2  pro- 
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proportioned  by  the  fame  individual  ftandard.  But 
to  wave  all  obje&ions  drawn  from  this  topic,  I  af- 
firm, that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  univerfe  (be- 
fides  the  machines  of  human  invention)  which  bear 
ftill  a  greater  referablance  to  the  fabric  of  the  world, 
and.  which  therefore  afford  a  better  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  univerfal  origin  of  this  fyftem,  Thefe 
{)arts  are  aninials  and  vegetables.  The  world  plain- 
y  refeitibles  more  to  animal  or  a  vegetable,  than  it 
does  a  watch  or  a  knitting-loom.  Its  caufe,  there- 
fore, it  is  more  probable,  refembles  the  caufe  of  the 
former.  The  caufe  of  the  former  is  generation  or 
Vegetation.  The  caufe,  therefore,  of  the  world,  we 
may  infer  to  be  fomething  fimilar  or  analogous  to 
gerieratioii  or  vegetation. 

But  hew  is  it  conceivable,  faid  Demea,  that  the 
world  can  arife  from  any  thing  fimilar  to  vegetation 
or  generation  ? 

Very  eafily,.  replied  Philo.  In  like  manner  as  a 
tree  fheds  its  (?ed  into  the  neighbouring  fields,  and 
produces  other  trees;  fo  the  great  vegetable,  the 
world,  or  this  planetary  fyftem,  produces  within  it- 
felf  certain  feeds ;  which,  being  fc^ttered  into  the 
furrounding  chaos,  vegetare  into  new  worlds.  A 
comet,  for  inftancc,  is  the  feed  of  a  world ;  and  af- 
ter it  has  been  fully  ripened,  by  paffing  from  fun  to 
fun,  and  ftar  to  ftar,  it  is  at  laft  tofled  into  the  un- 
formed elements  which  every  where  furround  this 
univerfe,  and  immediately  fprouts  up  into  a  new  fy- 
ftem. 

Or  if,  for  the  fake  of  variety  (for  I  fee  no  other 
advantage),  we  fhould  fuppofe  this  world  to  be  an 
animal;  a  comet  is  the  egg  of  this  animal:  and  in 
like  manner  as  an  oftrich  lays  its  egg  in  the  fand, 
which,  without  any  farther  care,  hatches  the  egg, 

and  produces  a  new  animal ;  fo I  underftand 

you,  fays  Demea:  But  what  wild,  arbitrary  fuppo- 
litions  are  thefe  ?     What  data  have  you  for  fuch  ex- 
traordinary conclufions  ?     And  is  the  flight,  imagi- 
Vol.  II.  H  h  nary 
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nary  refemblance  of  the  world  to  a  v^etable  of  Ha 
anin)al  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  fame  inference  with 
regard  to  both  ?  Objeds,  which  are  in  general  fo 
widely  different,  ought  they  to  be  a  ftandaid  for 
each  other  ? 

Right,  cries  Philo  :  This  is  the  topic  on  which  I 
have  all  along  infifted.  I  have  ftiU  aflerted,  that  we 
have  no  data  to  eftablifh  any  iyftem  of  cofinogony. 
Our  experience,  fo  imperfe^  in  itfelf,  and  fo  limi- 
ted both  in  extent  and  duration,  can  afford  us  no 
probable  conjedure  concerning  the  whole  of  things. 
But  if  we  muft  needs  fix  on  fome  hypothelis,  by 
what  tule,  pray,  ought  we  to  determine  our  ch<Ace  ? 
Is  there  any  other  rule  than  the  greater  finnilarity  of 
the  objedls  ccxnpared  ?  And  does  not  a  plant  or  an 
aniinal,  which  fprings  from  vegetation  or  generation, 
bear  a  ftronger  refemblance  to  the  world,  than  does 
any  artificial  machine,  which  arifes  fiiom  reaibn  and 
defign  ? 

But  what  is  this  vegetation  andgen^tion  of  which 
you  talk,  faid  Dxmea  ?  Can  you  explain  their  ope- 
rations, and  anatomize  that  fine  internal  ftruAure  on 
which  they  depend  ? 

As  much,  at  leaft,  replied  Philo,  as  Cl£anth£S 
can  explain  the  operations  of  reafon,  or  anatomize 
that  internal  ftrudure  on  which  it  depends.  But 
witliout  any  fuch  elaborate  difquifitions,  when  I  fee 
an  animal,  I  infer  that  it  fprang  from  generation ; 
and  that  with  as  great  certainty  as  you  conclude  a 
houfe  to  have  been  reared  by  defign.  '  Thefe  words, 
generation^  reafon^  mark  only  certain  powers  and 
energies  in  nature,  whofe  effeds  are  known,  but 
whole  eflence  is  incomprehenfible  ;  and  one  of  thefe 
principles,  more  than  the  other,  has  no  privilege  for 
being  made  a  ftandard  to  the  whole  of  nature. 

In  reality,  Demea,  it  may  reafonably  be  expected, 
that  the  larger  the  views  are  which  we  take  of  things, 
the  better  will  they  condudl  us  in  our  conclufions  con- 
cerning fuch  extraordinary  and  fuch  magnificent  fub- 

jeds. 
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jeds.  In  this  little  comer  of  the  world  alone,  there 
are  four  principles,  Reafon,  'InftinSl^  Generation,  Ve^^ 
getation^  which  are  fiimlar  to  each  other,  and  are 
the  caufes  of  fimilar  effefts.  What  a  number  qf 
other  principles  may  we  naturally  fuppofe  in  the  im- 
menfe  extent  and  variety  of  the  univerfe,  could  we 
travel  from  planet  to  planet  and  from  fyitem  to  fyftem, 
in  order  to  examine  each  part  of  this  mighty  &bric  ? 
Any  one  of  thefe  four  principles  above  mentioned 
(and  a  hundred  others,  which  lie  open  to  our  con« 
jefture)  may  afford  us  a  theory,  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  origin  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  palpable  and 
egregious  partiality,  to  confine  our  view  entirely  to 
that  principle  by  which  our  own  minds  operate.  Were ' 
this  principle  more  intelligible  on  that  account,  fuch 
a  partiality  might  be  fomewhat  excufable :  But  rea- 
fon,  in  its  internal  fabric  and  ftru£ture,  is  really  as 
little  known  to  us  as  inftind  or  vegetation ;  and  per- 
haps even  that  vague,  undeterminate  word.  Nature^ 
to  which  the  vulgar  refer  every  thing,  is  not  at  the 
bottom  more  inexplicable.  I'he  effeds  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  all  known  to  us  from  experience :  But  the 
principles  themfelves,  and  their  manner  of  opera- 
tion, are  totally  unknown :  Nor  is  it  lefs  intelligible, 
or  lefs  conformable  to  experience,  to  fay,  that  the 
world  arofe  by  vegetation  from  a  feed  fhed  by  anoth^ 
world,  than  to  fay  that  it  arofe  from  a  divine  reafon 
or  contrivance,  according  to  the  fenfe  in  which  Cl£- 
AKTHES  underftands  it. 

But  methinks,  laid  Demea,  if  the  world  bad  a 
vegetative  quality,  and  could  fow  the  feeds  of  new 
worlds  into  the  infinite  chaos,  this  power  would 
be  ftill  an  additional  argument  for  defign  in  its  author. 
For  whence  could  arile  jfo  wonderfril  a  faculty  but 
from  defign?  Or  how  can  order  fpring  from  any 
thing  which  perceives  not  that  order  which  it  be* 
flows  ? 

You  need  only  look  around  you,  replied  Phxlo, 
to  fatisfy  yourfelf  with  regard  to  this  queftion.     A 
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ttet  bdilows  oyder  and  organization  on  that  tree  wbtef^ 
fpFtngs  from  ft,  without  Icno^ing  the  <nrder  i  aa  ant«^ 
mal>  in  the  &nae  mann^,  on  it»  oflyprmg ;.  a  bird, 
h&  itl9  neH :  and  inftances  of  this  kind  are  even  more 
ftequent  In  the  wofM^  than  thoie  of  order,  which 
ai^iie  from  reaibn  »id  contmance.  To  fay  that  aft' 
this  order  in  animals  and  yegetables  proceeds  ulti- 
mately from  defign,  i»  begging  the  queftion:  nor  caa 
that '  great  point  be  afeertained  otherwife  than  bgr 
pmving^  a  prioH,  both  that  order  is,  from  its  natBie^ 
infepiarably  attached  to  thought ;  and  that  it  csoi  ae* 
yfttf  oi  itfelf,.  of  frott  ori^^al  ui^own  principles^ 
belong  to  matter. 

But  farther,  DitmeA,  this  objedion,  which  jtm^ 
xirgt^  ean^neirerbemadenfeofby  Clxanthes^^  with- 
out renouncing  a  defence  which  he  has  already  made 
agaibft  one  of  my  obfedions.    When  I  inquire^cfm* 
cemii^  the  caufe  of  that  ftipieme  reafen  and  intdli-* 
gence,  into  which  he  refijkcs  every  thing ;  he  toMr 
me,  diat  the  impoffibility  of  fatisfykig  fudb  inquirieaf 
could  never  be  admitted  as  an  obje£lion  in  any  fiic- 
cie!i  of  philofophy.    fVe  muji ftf^ Jomcwhere^  fajrs  he; 
nor  is  it  ever  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity  to  «r- 
plain  ultimate  canfesy  orjboijo  the  lafi  connexions  of  any 
cbje^s.     It  is  fujfficientj  if  tbejleps^  f>f^^  ^^  w^^^t 
are  fupported  by  experience  and  obfervation.     Now, 
that  vegetation  and  generation,  as  well  as  reafbn, 
are  experienced  to  be  principles  of  order  in  nature, 
is  undeniable.     If  I  reft  my  fyftem  of  cofmogony  on 
the  former  preferably  to  the  latter,  it  is  at  my  choice. 
The  matter  feems  entirely  arbitrary*    And  when 
Cleanthes  afks  me  what  is  the  caufe  of  my  great 
vegetative  or  generative  faculty,  I  am  equally  intitled 
to  afk  him  the  caufe  of  his  great  reafoning  principle. 
Thefe  queftions  we  have  agreed  to  forbear  on  both 
fides ;  and  it  is  chiefly  his  intereft  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  to  flick  to  this  agreement.     Judging  by  our 
limited  and  imperfeft  experience,  generation  has  fome 
Privileges  above  reafon :  For  we  fee  every  day  thf 
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latter  arife  from  the  former*,  never  the  former  from 
ithe  latter. 

Compare,  I  befeech  you,  the  confequences  on  both 
fides^  The  world,  fey  I,  refemblos  an  animal ;  there- 
fore it  is  an  animal,  therefore  it  arofe  from  generation. 
The  fteps,  I  confefs,  are  wide ;  yet  there  is  fome 
fmall  appearance  of  analogy  in  each  ftep.  The  world, 
fays  Cleanthes,  refenibles  a  machine;  therefore  it 
is  a  machine^  therefore  it  arofe  from  defign.  The 
fteps  here  are  equally  wide,  and  the  andogy  lefe 
ftriking.  And  if  he  pretends  to  carry  on  my  hypo- 
thefis  a  ftep  farther,  and  to  infer  defign  or  reaibn 
from  the  great  principle  of  generation,  on  which  I 
infift ;  I  may,  with  better  authority,  ufe  the  fame 
freedom  to  pufti  farther  bis  hypothefis,  and  infer  a 
divine  generation  or  theogeny  from  his  principle  of 
reafon.  I  have  at  lead  fome  faint  ftiadow  of  expe- 
rience, which  is  the  utmofl  that  can  ever  be  attained 
in  the  prefent  fijbjeft.  Reafon,  in  iijinuraerable  in- 
ftances,  is  obferved  to  arife  from  the  principle  of  ge- 
neration, and  never  to  arife  fron^  any  Qthe^  prin-^ 
ciple. 

Hesiod,  and  ajl  the  ajjcient  mythologifts,  were 
fo  ftruck  with  this  analogy,  that  they  univerfally 
explained  the  origin  of  nature  from  an  animal  birth 
and  copulation.  Plato  too,  fo  far  as  he  is  intelli- 
gible, feeras  to  have  adpptcd  fome  fuch  notion  in  his 

TiMJEUS. 

The  Bramins  aflert,  that  the  world  arofe  from  an 
infinite  fpider,  who  fpun  this  whole  complicated 
mafs  from  his  bowels,  and  annihilates  afterwards  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it,  1|^  abforbing  it  again,  and 
refolving  it  into  his  own  eflence.  Here  is  a  fpecies  of 
cofmogony,  which  appears  to  us  ridiculous ;  becaufe  a 
fpider  is  a  little  contemptible  animal,  whofe  opera- 
tions we  are  never  likely  to  take  for  a  model  of  the 
whole  univerfe.  But  ftiJl  here  is  a  new  fpecies  of  ana- 
logy, even  in  our  globe.  And  were  there  a  planet 
wholly  inhabited  by  fpiders  (which  is  verypoffibk), 
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this  inference  woald  there  appear  as  natond  and  ir- 
refragable as  that  which  in  our  planet  aicribes  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  defign  and  mtelligence,  as  ex- 
plained by  Cleakthss.  Why  an  orderly  fyftem 
may  not  be  fpun  from  the  belly  as  well  as  from  the 
brun,  it  wiU  be  difficult  for  him  to  give  a  iatisfiiAory 
realbh. 

I  muft  confefs,  Philo,  replied  Cleanthes,  that  of 
all  men  living,  the  talk  which  you  have  undertaken^ 
of  raifing  doubts  and  obje&ions,  fuits  you  beft,.  and 
feems,  in  a  manner,  natural  and  unavoidaUe  to  you. 
So  great  is  your  fertility  of  invention,  that  I  am  not 
afhamed  to  acknowledge  myfelf  unable,  on  a  fudden^ 
to  folve  regularly  fuch  out-of-the-way  difficulties  as 
you  inceflantly  ftart  upon  me :  though  I  clearly  fee, 
in  general,  their  fallacy  and  error.  '  And  1  queftion 
not,  but  you  are  ybur&lf,  at  prefisnt,  in  the  fame 
cafe,  and  have  not  the  Iblution  fo  ready  as  the  ob* 
jeAion:  while  you  muft  be  fenfiUe,  that  ponunon 
ienie  and  rciafon  are  entirely  againft  you:  apd  that 
fuch  whimfies  as  you  have  deUvered,  may  p^izxle^ 
but  never  can  convince  us. 


V 


PART        VIIL 


WJIAT  you  afcribf  to  the  fertility  of  my  in- 
vention, replied  Philo,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl.  In  fubjefts,  adapted 
to  the  narrow  compafs  of  human  reafoh,  there  is  com- 
jrnonly  but  one  determination,  which  carries  proba- 
bility or  conviction  with  it ;  and  to  a  man  of  found 
judgment,  all  other  fuppofitions,  but  that  one,  ap- 
pear entirely  abfurd  and  chimerical.     But  in  fuch 
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queftions  as  the  prefent,  a  hundred  contradii^ory 
views  may  preferve  a  kind  of  imperfect  analogy ;  and 
invention  has  here  full  fcope  to  excvt  itfelf.  Without 
any  great  effort  of  thought,  I  believe  that  I  could, 
in  an  inilant,  propofe  other  fyftems  of  cofmogony, 
which  would  have  fome  faint  appearance  of  truth  ; 
though  it  is  a  thoufand,  a  million  to  one,  if  either 
yours  or  any  one  of  mine  be  the  true  fyftem. 

For  inftance  ;  what  if  I  fliould  revive  the  old  E- 
picuREAN  hypothefis  ?  This  is  commonly,  and  I  be- 
lieve juftly,  efteemed  the  moil  abfurd  fyftem  that 
has  yet  been  propofed ;  yet,  I  know  not,  whether, 
with  a  few  alterations,  it  might  not  be  broucjht  to 
bear  a  faint  appearance  of  probability.  Inftead  of 
fuppofing  matter  infinite,  as  Epicurus  did;  let  us 
fuppofe  it  finite.  A  finite  number  of  particles  is  only 
fufceptible  of  finite  tranfpofitions ;  and  it  muft  hap- 
pen, in  an  eternal  duration,  that  every  poflible  order 
or  pofition  muft  be  tried  an  infinite  number  of  time*. 
This  world,  therefore,  with  all  its  events,  even  the 
moft  minute,  has  before  been  produced  and  deftroy- 
ed,  and  will  again  be  produced  anddeftroyed,  with- 
out any  bounds  and  limitations.  No  one,  who  has 
a  conception  of  the  powers  of  infinite,  in  comparifon 
of  finite,  will  ever  fcruple  this  determination. 

But  this  fuppofes,  faid  D£M£a,  that  matter  can 
acquire  motion,  without  any  voluntary  agent  or  firft 
mover. 

And  where  is  the  difficulty,  replied  Philo,  of  that 
fuppofition?  Every  event,  before  experience,  is  equal- 
ly difficult  and  incomprchenfible ;  and  every  event, 
after  experience,  is  equally  eafy  and  intelligible. 
Motion,  in  many  inftances,  from  gravity,  from  ela- 
fticity,  from  eledricity,  begins  in  matter,  without 
any  known  voluntary  agent :  and  to  fuppofe  always, 
in  thefe  cafes,  an  unknown  voluntary  agent,  is  mere 
hypothefis ;  and  hypothefis  attended  with  no  advan- 
tages.    The  beginning  of  motion  in  matter  itfelf  is 
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as  conceivable  i  priori^  as  it$  communication  from 
mind  and  intelligence. 

Befides;  why  may  not  motion  have  been  propa- 
gated by  impuife  through  aU  et^ity  ;  ai)4thc  £vne 
ftock  of  it,  or  nearly  the  ifame,  be  ftill  upHeld  iitthe 
univerfe?  As  much  as  i$  loft  by  the  compofition  of 
motion,  as  much  is  gained  t>y  its  reiblution.  And 
whatever  the  caufes  are,  the  ufii  is  certain,  that  matr 
ter  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  continual  agitation^ 
as  far  as  human  experience  or  tradition  reaches. 
There. is  not  probably,  at  prefent,  in  the  whole  uni- 
verfe, one  particle  of  matter  at  abfplute  reft. 

And  this  very  cpnfideration  too^  continued  Phiio, 
which  we  have  ftumbled  on  in  the  courfe  of  the  ar« 
gument,  fuggefts  a^ew  hypothefis  pf  cofn^ogony, 
that  is  not  abfolutely  abfurd  and  improbable.  Is 
there  2(  fyftem,  an  prder,  an  ceconomy  of  things,  by 
which  matter  can  preferye  that  perpetual  agitation 
wliich  feems  eflential  to  it,  and  yet  maintain  a  con- 
ftancy  in  the  forms  which  it  produces  ?  There  cer- 
tainly is  fuch  an  ceconomy ;  for  this  is  adtually-  the 
cafe  with  the  prefent  world.  The  continyal  motiQii 
of  matter,  therefore,  in  lefs  than  infinite  tran^fi- 
tions,  muft  produce  this  ceconomy  or  order;  and  by 
its  very  nature,  that  order,  when  once  eftabliOied, 
fupports  itfelf,  for  many  ages,  if  not  to  eternity. 

But  wherever  matter  is  lb  poifed,  arranged,  and 
adjufted,  as  to  continue  in  perpetual  motion,  and  yet 
preferve  a  coi^ftancy  in  the  forms,  its  fituation  muft, 
of  neceffity,  have  all  the  fame  appearance  of  art  and 
contrivance  which  we  obferve  at  prefent.  All  the 
parts  of  each  form  muft  have  a  relation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole :  and  the  whole  itfelf  muft  have  a 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe ;  to  thq 
element,  in  which  the  form  fubfifts;  to  the  mate- 
rials, with  which  it  repairs  its  wafte  and  decay;  and 
to  every  other  form,  which  is  hoftile  or  friendly,  A 
defeft  in  any  of  thefe  particulars  deftroys  the  form ; 
and  tile  matter  of  which  it  is  compolcd  is  again  ftt 
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Idofe,  and  is  thrown  into  irregular  motion^  and  fer-* 
mentations,  till  it;  unite  jtfelf  to  fome  other  regular 
form.  If  no  fuch  form  be  prepared  to  receive  it, 
>nd  if  there  be  a  gre^t  quantity  of  this  corrupted 
matter  in  the  univerfe,  the  univerfe  itfelf  is  entirely 
difordered ;  whether  it  be  the  feeble  embryo  of  a 
>vorld  in  its  firft  beginnings  that  is  thus  deftroyed, 
pr  the  rotten  carcafe  of  one  languilbing  in  old  age 
and  infirmity.  In  either  cafe,  a  chaos  enfues ;  till 
finite,  though  innumerable,  reyolutipps  produce  at 
laft  fome  forms,  whofe  parts  and  organs  ^f e  fo  ad-  • 
jufted  as  to  fupport  the  forms  amidft  a  contiued  fuc- 
ceffion  of  matter. 

Suppofe  (for  we  ftiall  endeavour  to  vary  the  ex* 
preflion)  that  matter  were  thrown  into  any  polition^ 
by  a  blind,  unguided  force ;  it  is  evident,  that  thi^ 
firft  pofition  mull  in  all  probability  be  the  moft  con^* 
fufed  and  moft  diforderly  imaginable,  without  any 
refemblance  to  thofe  works  of  human  contrivance, 
which,  along  with  a  fymmetry  of  parts,  difcover  an 
adjuftment  of  means  to  ends,  and  a  tendency  to  felf- 
prefervation.  If  the  adluating  force  ceafe  after  thi^ 
()peration,  matter  muft  remain  for  ever  in  difbrdcr, 
and  continue  an  immenfc  chaos,  without  any  pro- 
portion or  aftivity.  But  fuppofe,  that  the  actuating 
force,  whatever  it  be,  ftill  continues  in  matter,  this 
firft  pofition  will  immediately  give  place  to  a  fecond, 
which  will  likewife  in  all  probability  be  as  diforderly 
a$  the  firft,  and  fo  on  through  many  fucceflions  of 
changes  and  revolutions.  No  particular  order  or 
pofition  ever  continues  a  moment  unaltered.  The 
original  force,  ftill  remaining  in  adivity,  gives  a  per- 
petual reftleflhels  to  matter.  Every  poffible  fituation 
js  produced,  and  inftantly  deftroyed.  If  a  glimpfe 
or  dawn  of  order  appears  for  a  moment,  it  is  inftant- 
ly hurried  away,  and  confounded,  by  that  never- 
ceafing  force  which  aftuates  every  part  of  matter. 

Thus  the  univerfe  goes  on  for  many  ages  in  a  con- 
tinued fucceflipn  of  chaos  and  diforder.     But  is  it 

not 
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DOC  poflElble  that  it  may  fettle  at  laft,  fo  as  not  to  lofb 
its  motioQ  and  aftive  force  (for  that  we  have  fup^ 
pc^ed  inherent  in  it),  yet  fo  as  to  preforve  an  unifor-- 
mity  of  i^pearance,  amidft  the  continual  motion  and 
fluctuation  of  its  parts?  This  we  find  to  be  the  cafe 
•  with  the  univerfe  at  prefenL  '  Every  individual  is  . 
perpetually  changing,  and  every  part  of  every  indi* 
vidual;  and  yet  the  whole  remains  in  appearance 
the  iame.  May  we  not  hope  for  fuch  a  position,  or 
rather  be  aflured  of  it,  from  the  eternal  revolutions 
of  unguided  matter;  and  may  not  this  account  for 
all  the  appearing  wifdom  and  contrivance  which  is 
in  the  univerfe?  Let  us  contemplate  the  fobjed  a 
little,  and  we  (bail  find,  that  this  adjuftment,  if  at- 
taint by  matter,  of  a  feeming  (lability  in  the  forms, 
with  a  real  and  perpetual  revolution  or  motion  of 
parts,  afibrds  9  plaufible,  if  Qot  a  true,  folution  of  the 
difficult. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  infift  upon  the  \i£e$  of 
the  parts  in  animals  or  vegetables,  and  their  curious 
adjuftment  to  each  other.  1  would  fiun  know,  how 
an  animal  could  fubfift,  unlefs  its  parts  were  fo 
adjufted  ?  Do  we  not  find,  that  it  immediately  pe« 
riflies  whenever  this  adjuftment  ceafes,  and  tb^t  its 
matter  corrupting  tries  ibme  new  form  ?  It  happens, 
indeed,  that  the  parts  of  the  world  are  fo  well  adjuft* 
ed,  that  fome  regular  form  immediately  lays  claim 
to  this  corrupted  matter:  and  if  it  were  not  fo,  could 
the  world  fubfift?  Muft  it  not  diflblve  as  well  as  the 
animal,  and  pafs  through  new  pofitions  and  fitua- 
tions;  till  in  a  great,  but  finite  fucceffion,  it  i^U  at 
laft  into  the  prefent  or  fome  fuch  order  ? 

It  is  well,  replied  Cleanthes,  you  told  us,  that 
this  hypothefis  was  fuggefted  on  a  fudden,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  argument.  Had  you  had  leifure  to  ex- 
amine it,  you  would  foon  have  perceived  the  infu- 
perable  objedtions  to  which  it  is  expofed.  No  form, 
you  fay,  can  fubfift,  unlefs  it  poflefs  thofe  powers 
and  orgai^s  requifite  for  its  fubQftenc^e :  fouie  ne\v 
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arder  or  oeconomy  muft  be  tried,  and  fo  on,  without 
intejmiffion ;  till  at  laft  fome  order,  which  can  fup- 
port  and  maintain  itfelf,  is  fallen  upon.  But  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothefis,  whence  arife  the  many  con- 
veniences and  advantages  which  men  and  all  animals 
poffefs  ?  Two  eyes,  two  ears,  are  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fubfiffefioe  of  the  fpecies.  Human 
race  might  have  been  propagated  and  preferved, 
without  horfes,  dogs,  cows,  ftieep,  and  ^thofe  innu- 
merable fhiits  and  produds  which  ferve  to  our  fa- 
tisfadlion  and  enjoyment.  If  no  camels  had  beep 
created  for  the  ufe  of  man  in  the  fandy  defarts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  would  the  world  have  been 
diffolved  ?  If  no  loadftone  had  been  framed  to  give 
that  wonderful  and  ufeful  direftion  to  the  needle, 
would  human  fociety  and  the  human  kind  have  been 
immediately  extinguiftied  ?  Though  the  maxims  of 
Nature  be  in  general  very  frugal,  yet  inftances  of 
this  kind  are  far  from  being  rare ;  and  any  one  of 
them  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  delign,  and  of  a  benevo- 
lent defign,  which  gave  rife  to  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  univerfe.       ** 

At  leaft,  you  may  fafely  infer,  faid  Philo,  that 
th£  foregoing  hypothefis  is  fo  far  incomplete  and  im- 
perfedt ;  which  I  Ihall  not  fcruple  to  allow.  But  can 
we  ever  reafonably  exped  greater  fuccefs  in  any  at- 
tempts of  this  nature?  Or  can  we  ever  hope  to  ereft 
a  fyftera  of  cofmogony,  that  will  be  liable  to  no  ex- 
ceptions, and  will  contain  no  circumftance  repugnant 
to  our  limited  and  imperfed  experience  of  the  ana- 
logy of  Nature?  Your  theory  itfelf  cannot  furely 
pretend  to  any  fuch  advantaige;  even  though  you 
have  run  into  Antbropomorpbifnij  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  a  conformity  to  common  experience.  Let  us 
once  more  put  it  to  trial.  In  all  inftances  which  we 
have  ever  feen,  ideas  are  copied  from  real  objeds, 
and  are  edypal,  not  archetypal,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in 
learned  terms:  You  reverie  this  order,  and  give 
thought  the  precedence.     In  all  inftances  which  we 
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have  ever  ieen,  thought  has  no  inflncnce  imoii  matteiv 
except  where  tfiat  matter  is  fo  ccmjoined  with  it  as 
to  have  an  equal  reciprocal  influence  npon  it.  No 
animal  can  move  inunediatdy  any  thing  but  the 
members  of  its  own  body;  and  indeed,  the  equality 
of  adion  and  reradicm  ieems  to  be  an  univer&l  law 
of  Nature:  But  your  theory  implies  a  contradidiontQ 
th|s  experience.  Thafe  inftances,  with  many  more^ 
which  it  were  eafy  to  colled,  (particularly  dK  fiip- 
pofition  of  a  mind  or  fyftem  of  thou^  that  is  eter- 
sial|  or,  in  other  wonds,  an  an^al  iggeneraUe  and 
immortal);  thefe  inftances,  I  ^y,  may  teach  all  of 
OS  ibbriety  in  condemning  each  other;  and  let  us 
fbtp  that  as  no  iyftem  of  this  kind  ought  ever  to  be 
received  from  a  flight  analog,  fo  neither  ought  an^ 
to  i»  rejeded  on  account  of  a  finall  incongruity. 
For  that  is  an  inconvenience  ^rom  which  we  can  juftly 
pronounce  i)0  one  to  be  exempted. 

All  religious  fyftems,  it  is  confisfled,  ar/e  fubjeA  to 
great  and  infuperable  difficulties.  Each  dffoutant 
triumphs  in  his  turn;  yirhile  he  carries  on  an  onenfive 
war,  and  e^ pofes  the  abfurdities,  barbarities,  and 
pernicious  tenets,  of  his  antagonift.  But  all  of  them, 
on  the  whole,  prepare  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
Septic;  who  tells  them,  that  no  fyitem  ought  ever 
to  be  embraced  with  regard  to  fuch  fubjedts :  For 
this  plain  reafon,  that  no  abfurdity  ought  ever  to  be 
affented  to  with  regard  to  any  fubjeft.  A  total  fuf- 
penfe  of  judgment  is  here  our  only  reafonable  re- 
fourcc.'  And  if  every  attack,  as  is  cqmmonly  obfer* 
ved,  and  no  defence,  among  Theologians,  is  fuccefs*- 
fiil ;  how  complete  muft  be  bis  vidory,  who  remains 
always,  with  all  mankind,  on  the  oSenfive,  and  has 
himfelf  no  fixed  ftation  or  abiding  city,  which  he  is 
ever,  on  any  occafion,  obliged  tp  defend  ? 
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BUT  if  fo  many  difficulties  attend  the  argument 
ipo/ieriorif  faid  Demea;  had  we  not  better 
adhere  to  that  fimple  and  fublime  argument  d  priori, 
which,  by  offering  to  us  infallible  demonftrationi  cuts 
off  at  once  all  doubt  and  difficulty  ?  By  this  argtt* 
ment,  too,  we  may  prove  the  INFINITY  of  the  di- 
Tine  attributes ;  which,  I  am  afraid,  can  never  be 
afcertained  with  certainty  from  any  other  topic.  For 
how  can  an  effed,  which  either  is  finite,  or,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  fo ;  how  can  fuch  an  effed^ 
I  fay,  prove  an  infinite  caufe  ?  The  unity  too  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  it  is  very  difficult,^  if  not  abfolutely 
impoffible,  to  deduce  merely  firwn  contemplating  the 
works  of  nature;  nor  will  the  uniformity  alone  of 
the  plan,  even  were  it  allowed,  give  us  any  afiuranca 
of  that  attribute.  Whereas  the  argument  a  priori 

You  feem  to  reafon,  Demea,  interpofed  Clean* 
THES,  as  if  thofe  advantages  and  conveniences  in  the 
abftradl  argument  were  full  proofs  of  its  folidity* 
But  it  is  firft  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to  determine 
what  argument  of  this  nature  you  choofe  to  infift  on; 
and  we  ihall  afterwards,  from  itfelf ,  better  than  from 
its  u/eful  confequences,  endeavour  to  determine  what 
value  we  ought  to  put  upon  it. 

The  argument,  replied  Dkmea,  which  I  would 
infifl  on,  is  the  common  one.  Whatever  exift^ 
muft  have  a  caufe  or  reafon  of  its  exiftence ;  it  being 
abfolutely  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  produce  itfelf, 
or  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence.  In  mount- 
ing up,   therefore,  from  effeds  to  caufes,  we  muft 

either 
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either  go  on  in  tracing  an  infinite  fucceffion,  with- 
out any  ultimate  caufe  at  all ;  or  muft  at  laft  have 
recourfe  to  feme  ultimate  caufe,  that  is  necejffarily 
exiitent;  Now  that  the  firfl:  fuppoGtion  is  abfurd, 
may  be  thus  proved.  In  the  infinite  chain  or  fuc- 
ceffion  of  caufes  and  efieds,  each  fingle  efied  is  de« 
terminied  to  cxift  by  the  power  arid  eflScicy  of  that 
caufe  which  immediately  preceded ;  but  the  whole 
eternal  chain  or  fucceffion,  taken  together,  is  not  de- 
termined or  caufed  by  any  thing ;  and  yet  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  it  requires  a  caufe  or  re^on,  as  much  as  Itixj 
particular  objed  which  begins  to  exift  in  time.  The 
queftion  is  ftill  reafonable.  Why  this  particular  fuc- 
cei&on  of  caufes  exifted  from  eternity,  and  not  any 
other  fucceflion,  or  no  fucceffion  at  all  ?  If  there  1^ 
no  necefianly-exiftent  being,  any  fuppofition  which 
can  be  formed  is  equally  poffible ;  nor  is  there  any 
more  abfurdity  in  Nodiing's  having  exift^  ftmni 
eternity,  than  there  is  in  that  fucceffion  oif  caoies 
which  conftitutes  the  univerfe.  What  was  it  then 
which  determined  Something  to  exift  rather  than 
Nothing,  and  beflowed  being  on  a  particular  poffi- 
bility,  exclufive  of  the  reft  ?  External  caufes,  there 
are  fuppofed  to  be  none.  Chance  is  a  word  without 
a  meaning.  Was  it  Nothing?  But  that  can  never 
produce  any  thing.  We  muft,  therefore,  have  re- 
courfe to  a  neceflarily-exiftent  Being,  who  carries  the 
REASON  of  his  exiftence  in  himfelf ;  and  who  can- 
not be  fuppofed  not  to  exift,  without  an  exprefs  con- 
tradiftion.  There  is  confequcntly  fuch  a  Being; 
that  is,  there  is  a  Deity. 

I  ftiall  not  leave  it  to  Philo,  faid  Cleanthes, 
(though  I  know  that  the  ftarting  objedions  is  his 
chief  delight)  to  point  out  the  weaknefs  of  this  meta- 
phyfical  reafoning.  It  feems  to  me  fo  obvioufly  ill- 
grounded,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  little  confe- 
quence  to  the  caufe  of  true  piety  and  religion,  that 
I  ftiall  myfelf  venture  to  ftiow  the  fallacy  of  it. 

I  fliall  begin  with  cbferving,  that  there  is  an  evi- 
dent 
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deiit  abfurdity  in  pretending  to  demonftrate  a  mat- 
ter of  faft,  or  to  prove  it  by  any  arguments  d  priori. 
Nothing  is  demonftrable,  unlefs  the  contrary  implies 
a  contradid:ioil.  Nothing,  that  is  diftindly  con- 
ceivable, implies  a  contradiction.  Whatever  we 
conceive  as  exifteiit,  we  can  alfo  conceive  as  noii- 
exiftent.  There  is  no  being,  therefore,  whofe  non- 
exiftence  implies  a  contradiftiqp.  Confequently 
there  is  no  being  whofe  exiftence  is  demonftrable. 
I  propofe  this  argument  as  entirely  decifive,  and  am 
willing  to  reft  the  whole  controverfy  upon  it. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  Deity  is  a  neceflarily-ex- 
iftent  being ;  and  this  neceffity  of  his  exiftence  is 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  aflerting,  that,  if  we 
knew  his  whole  effence  or  nature,  we  ftiould  perceive 
it  to  be  as  impolfible  for  him  not  to  exift  as  for 
twice  two  not  to  be  four.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
this  can  never  happen,  while  our  faculties  remain 
the  fame  as  at  prefent.  It  will  ftill  be  poffible  for 
us,  at  any  time,  to  conceive  the  non-exiftence  of  what 
we  formerly  conceived  to  exift;  n^can  the  mind 
ever  lie  under  a  neceflity  of  fuppdlng  any  objedl 
to  remain  always  in  being;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  lie  under  a  neceflity  of  always  conceiving  twice 
two  to  be  four.  The  words,  therefore,  necejfaty  ex* 
ijlence^  have  no  meaning;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  none  that  is  confiftent. 

But  farther:  Why  may  not  the  material  univerfc 
be  the  neceflarily-exiftent  Being,  according  to  this 
pretended  explication  of  neceffity  ?  We  dare  not  af- 
firm that  we  know  all  the  qualities  of  matter;  and 
for  aught  we  can  determine,  it  may  contain  fome 
qualities,  which,  were  they  known,  would  make  its 
non-exittence  appear  as  great  a  contradidion  as  that 
twice  two  is  five.  I  find  only  one  argument  cm- 
ployed  to  prove,  that  the  material  world  is  not  thq 
neceflarily-exiftent  Being ;  and  this  argument  is  de- 
rived from  the  contingency  both  of  the  matter  and 
the  form  of  the  world.     **  Any  particle  of  matter,'* 

it 
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it  is  Cgdi*i  '*  may  be  conceived  to  be  amilhilatei^  ; 
**  and,  my  form  may  be  cdnceiwd  to  be  altered, 
f '  Such  an  annihilation  or  alteratioOp  ther^fore^  is 
'*  not  impibffible/'  But  it  feeniS  a  |preat  pardfllitjr 
not  to  perceive,  tiiat  th^  lame  argument  extendbl 
equally  to  the  Deity,  fo  far  as  we  have  any  concept 
tion  of  him ;  and  that  the  mind  can  at  leaft  imagine 
him  to  be,  ilon-exi(tent,  or  his  attributes  to  be  altet^ 
ed*  It  mufl  be  fcnne  unknown,  Jnconceivable  qua- 
lities, whichi  can  make  hi^  non-exiftence  appeal  im4 
Soflible,  Qt  his  attributes  unalterable :  And  no  rea* 
>n  can  be  aifigndd»  why  thefe  qualities  may  not  be* 
long  to  matter.  As  they  are  altogether  unknown 
and  iifconceivable^  they  can  neter  be  proved  incom*^ 
patible  with  it. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  tracing  an  eternal  fucceffion 
of  objet^s,  it  feems  abfurd  to  inquire  for  a  general 
caufe  or  fijrft  author.  How  can  any  thing,  that  ex- 
ids  from  eternity,  have  a  Caufe;  fince  that  relation 
implies  a  priority  in  time,  and  a  beginning  of  exift- 
ence  ? 

In  fuch  a  cliKn,  too,  or  fucceffion  of  objeds,  each 
part  is  caufed  by  that  which  preceded  it,  and  caufes 
that  which  fucceeds  it.  Where  then  is  the  difficul- 
ty ?  But  the  WHOLE,  you  fay,  wants  a  caufe.  I 
anfwer,  that  the  uniting  of  thefe  parts  into  a  whole, 
like  the  uniting  of  feveral  diftinft  counties  into  one 
kingdom,  or  feveral  diftind  members  into  one  body, 
is  performed  merely  by  an  arbitrary  ad:  of  the  mind, 
and  has  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  things.  Did 
I  Ihow  you  the  particular  caufes  of  each  individual 
in  a  colleftion  of  twenty  particles  of  matter,  I  fliould 
think  it  very  unreafonable,  fhould  you  afterwards 
aflc  me,  what  was  the  caufe  of  the  whole  twenty  ? 
That  is  fufficiently  explained  in  explaining  the  caufe 
of  the  parts. 

Though  the  reafonings  which  you  have  urged, 
Cleanthes,  may  well  cxcufe  me,  Yaid  Philo,  from 

3  ftarting 
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ftaftiiig  ^ny  farther  difficulties ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
infilling  ftill  upon  another  topic.     It  is  obferved  by 
arithmeticians,  that  the  produfts  of  9  compofe  al- 
ways either  9  or  fome  lefler  produdl  of  9 ;  if  yoii 
iadd  together  all  the  charafters  of  which  any  of  the 
former  produfts  is  compofed.     Thus,  of  18,  27 j  36, 
which  are  products  of  9,  -you  make  9  by  adding  i  to 
8,  2  to  7,  3  to  6.     Thus,  of  369  is  a  produft  alfo 
of  9 ;  and  if  you  add  3,  6,  and  9,  you  make  iB,  a 
lefler  ptoduft  of  9  *.     To  a  fuperficial  obferver,  fo 
wonderful  a  regularity  may  be  admired  as  the  effeft 
either  of  chance  or  defign :  but  a  flcilful  algebraift 
immediately  concludes  it  to  be  the  work  of  neceflity  ; 
and  demonftrates,  that  it  muft  for  ever  refult  from 
the  nature  of  thefe  numbers.     Is  it  not  probable,  I 
afk,  that  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  univerfe  is  cori- 
dudted  by  a  like  neceflity,  though  no  human  algebra 
can  furrlifli  a  key  which  folves  the  difficulty?     And 
inftead  of  admiring  the  order  of  natural  beings^  may 
it  not  happen,  that,  could  we  penetrate  into  the  in- 
timate nature  of  bodies,  we  Ihould  clearly  fee  why 
it  was  abfolutely  impoflible  they  could  ever  admit- of 
any  other  difpofition  ?     So  dangerous  is  it  to  intro^ 
duce  this  idea  of  neceflity  into  the  prefeht  queftion  ! 
and  fo  naturally  does  it  afford  an  inference  diredtly 
oppofite  to  the  religious  hypothefis ! 

But  dropping  all  thefe  abflradions^  continued 
Philo,  and  confining  ourfelves  to  more  faniiliar  to- 
pics \  I  fliall  venture  to  add  an  obfervation,  that  the 
argument  a  priori  has  feldbm  been  found  very  con- 
vincing^  except  to  people  of  a  metaphyfical  head^ 
who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  abflradl  reafon- 
ing,  and  who  finding  from  mathematics,  that  the 
underflanding  frequently  leads  to  truth,  through  ob* 
fcurity,  and  contrary  to  firft  appearances,  have  trans- 
ferred the  fame  habit  of  thinking  to  fubjedls  where 
it  ought  not  to  have  place.  Other  people,  even  of 
good  fenfe  and  the  beil  inclined  to  religion^  feel  al- 

VoL.  II.  I  i  ways 
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ways  fome  deficiency  in  fuch  arguments,  though  they 
are  not  perhaps  able  to  explain  diftindly  where  it 
lies.  A  certain  proof,  that  men  ever  did,  and  ever 
will,  derive  their  religion  from  other  fources  than 
frorai  this  fpecies  of  reafoning. 


PART      X. 


IT  is  my  opinion,  I  own,  replied  Demea,  that 
each  man  feels,  in  a  manner,  the  truth  of  rdi- 
gion  within  his  own  breaft ;  and  from  a  conlciooA 
nefs  of  his  imbecillity  and  mifery,  rather  than  from 
any  reafoning,  is  led  to  feek  protedion  from  that 
Being,  on  whom  he  and  all  nature  is  dependent.  So 
anxious  or  fo  tedious  are  even  the  beft  fcenes  of  life, 
that  futurity  is  ftill  the  objedl  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears.  We  inceflantly  look  forward,  and  endeavour, 
by  prayers,  adoration,  and  facrifice,  to  appeafe 
thofe  unknown  powers,  whom  we  find,  by  expe- 
rience, fo  able  to  afflid  and  opprefs  us.  Wretched 
creatures  that  we  are  I  what  refource  for  us  amidft 
the  innumerable  ills  of  life,  did  not  religion  fuggeft 
fome  methods  of  atonement,  and  appeafe  thofe  ter- 
rors with  which  we  arc  incelfantly  agitated  and  tor- 
mented ? 

I  am  indeed  perfuaded,  faid  Philo,  that  the  beft, 
and  indeed  the  only,  method  of  bringing  every  one 
to  a  due  feui'e  of  religion,  is  by  jult  rep  re  fen  tat  ion;? 
of  the  mifery  and  wiokedncfs  of  men.  And  for  that 
purpofe  a  talent  of  eloquence  and  ftrong  imagery  is 
more  requiiite  than  that  of  reiifoning  and  argument. 
For  is  it  neccflary  to  prove  what  e\'ery  one  feels  with- 
in himfelf  ?  It  is  only  neceliary  to  make  us  feel  it, 
\{  polGble,  more  intimately  and  fenfibly. 

The 
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l^he  people,  indeed,  replied  Demea,  are  fuffi- 
eiently  convinced  of  this  great  and  melancholy  truth. 
The  mileries  of  life  ;  the  unhappinefs  of  man ;  the 
general  corruptions  of  our  nature ;  the  unfatisfadory 
enjoyment  of  pleafures,  riches,  honours  5  tliefephra- 
fes  have  become  almoft  proverbial  in  all  languages. 
And  who  can  doubt  of  what  all  men  declare  from 
their  own  immediate  feeling  and  cxperierlde? 

In  this  point,  faid  Philo,  the  karrieid  ard  per- 
fedly  agreed  with  the  vulgar ;  and  in  all  letters,  fa-- 
cred  and  profane,  the  topic  of  human  mifery  has  been 
infifted  on  with  the  moft  pathetic  eloquence  that  for- 
row  and  melancholy  could  infpire.  The  poets,  who 
fpeak  frbm  fentiment,  without  a  fyftem,  and  whofe 
teftimony  has  therefore  the  more  authority,  abound 
in  images  of  this  nature.  From  Homer  doWn  to  Dr 
Young,  the  whole  infpired  tribe  have  ever  beenfen* 
fible,  that  no  other  reprefentation  of  things  would 
fuit  the  feeling  and  obfcrvation  of  each  individual. 

As  to  authorities,  replied  Demea,  you  need  not 
Heck  them.  Look  round  this  library  of  Cieanthesw 
I  fliall  venture  to  affirm,  that,  except  authors  of  par- 
ticular fciences,  fuch  as  chymiftry  or  botany,  whor 
have  no  occafion  to  treat  of  human  life,  there  is 
fcarce  one  of  thofe  innumerable  writers,  from  whom 
the  fenfe  of  human  mifery  has  not,  in  fome  paflagei 
or  other,  extorted  a  complaint  and  coiifeffion  of  it. 
At  leaft,  the  chance  is  entirely  on  that  fide ;  and  nd 
one  author  has  ever,  fo  fieir  as  I  can  recoU^i  beed 
fo  extravagant  as  to  deny  it. 

There  you  muft  excufe  me,  faid  Prfitol  Leii- 
NiTZ  has  denied  it;  and  is  pethapS  the  firft  *  whd 
ventured  upon  fo  bold  and  paradoxical  an  opinion  ; 
at  leaft  the  firft  who  made  it  eflential  to  his  philofo- 
phical  fyftem. 

And  by  being  the  firft,  rtplied  DeMea,  might  he 

I  i  2  not 

*  That  fentiment  had  hctn  maintained  by  £ir  Kite,  and  (bcae 
few  others,  before  Lsibnitz  ;  though  by  none  of  f 0 graH  f aiac  at 
that  Germaii  phitofophtr^ 
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not  have  been  lenfible  of  his  error  ?  For  is  this  a 
fubjedl  in  which  philofophers  can  propofe  to  make 
difcoveriesy  efpeciallj  in  fo  late  an  age  ?  And  can 
any  man  hope  by  a  fimple  denial  (for  the  fubjeft 
fcarcely  admits  of  reafoning)  to  bear  down  the  uni- 
ted teftimony  of  mankind,  fomided  on  fenfc  and  con« 
fcioufnefs  ? 

And  why  ihould  man,  added  he,  pretend  to  an 
exemption  from  the  lot  of  all  other  animals  ?  The 
whole  earthy  believe  me,  Philo,  is  curfed  and  pol- 
luted. A  perpetual  war  is  kindled  amongft  all  li- 
ving creatures.  Neceffity,  hunger,  want,  ftimulate 
the  ftrong  and  courageous:  Fear,  anxiety,  terror, 
agitate  the  weak  and  infirm.  The  firft  entrance  in- 
to life  gives  anguilh  to  the  new-born  infant  and  to  its 
wretched  parent:  Weaknefs,  impotence,  diftrefs, 
attend  each  ftage  of  that  life :  and  it  is  at  lafl  finifli- 
ed  in  agony  and  horror. 

Obferve  too,  fays  Philo,  the  curious  artifices  of 
Nature  in  order  to  embitter  the  life  of  every  living 
being.  The  ilronger  prey  upon  the  'weaker,  and 
keep  them  in  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety.  The 
weaker  too,  in  their  turn,  often  prey  upon  the  ilron- 
ger, and  vex  and  moleft  them  without  relaxation. 
Confider  that  innumerable  race  of  infefts,  which 
either  are  bred  on  the  body  of  each  animal,  or  flying 
about  infix  their  flings  in  him.  Thefe  infecls  have 
others  ftill  lefs  than  themfelves,  which  torment  them. 
And  thus  on  each  hand,  before  and  behind,  above 
and  below,  every  animal  is  furrounded  with  enemies, 
which  inceflantly  feek  his  mifery  and  deftrudlion. 

Man  alone,  laid  Demea,  feemstobe,  in  part,  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  For  by  combination  in  fo- 
ciety,  he  can  eafily  matter  lions,  tygers,  and  bears, 
whofe  greater  ftrength  and  agility  naturally  enable 
them  to  prey  upon  him. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  chiefly,  cried  Philo, 
that  the  uniform  and  equal  maxims  of  Nature  are 
moft  apparent.  Man,  it  is  true,  can,  by  combi- 
nation,  lurmount  all  his  real  enemies,  and  become 

mailer 
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mailer  of  the  whole  animal  creation :  but  does  he 
not  immediately  raife  up  to  himfelf  imaginary  ene- 
mieSy  the  daemons  of  his  fancy »  who  haunt  him  with 
fuperftitious  terrors,  and  blaft  every  enjoyment  of 
life  ?  His  pleafure,  as  he  imagines,  becomes,  in  their 
eyes,  a  crime :  his  food  and  repofe  give  them  um- 
brage and  offence :  his  very  fleep  and  dreams  fumifli 
new  materials  to  anxious  fear :  and  even  death,  his 
refuge  from  every  other  ill,  prefents  only  the  dread 
of  endlefs  and  innumerable  woes.  Nor  does  the  wolf 
moleft  more  the  timid  flock,  than  fuperflition  does 
the  anxious  bread  of  wretched  mortals. 

Befides,  confider,  Dbmea,  this  very  fociety,  by 
which  we  furmount  thofe  wild  beads,  our  natural 
enemies ;  what  new  enemies  does  it  not  raife  to  us  ? 
What  wo  and  mifery  does  it  not  occafion  ?  Man  is 
the  greated  enemy  of  man.  Oppreffion,  injudice,  con- 
tempt, contumely,  violence,  (edition,  war,  calum« 
ny,  treachery,  fraud, ;  by  thefe  they  mutually  tor- 
ment each  other :  and  they  would  foon  diffolve  that 
fociety  which  they  had  formed^  were  it  not  for  the 
dread  of  dill  greater  ills'  which  mud  attend  their 
reparation. 

But  though  thefe  external  infults,  faid  Demea, 
from  animals,  from  men,  from  all  the  elements,  which 
affault  us,  form  a  frightful  catalogue  of  woes,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  arife  with- 
in ourfelves,  from  the  didempered  condition  of  our 
mind  and  body-.  How  many  lie  under  the  linger- 
ing torment  of  difeafes  ?  Hear  the  pathetic  enumera- 
tion of  the  great  poet. 

Inteftine  done  and  ulcerj  colic-pangsj 
Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-ftruck  madnefs,  pining  atrophy, 
Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  peftilence. 
Dire  was  die  tofling,  deep  the  groans:  DESPAIR 
Tended  the  fick,  bufieft  from  couch  to  couch. 
And  over  them  triumphant  DEATH  his  dart 
Shook  ;  but  dela/d  to  ftrike,  tho*  ofit  inTok'd 
With  vow8>  a9  dieir  chief  good  and  final  hope. 

113  The 
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The  diforders  of  the  mind,  continued  Deme Al- 
though more  fecret,  are  not  perhaps  )s^  diiinal  and 
vexatious.  Remorfe,  Ihame,  anguifli,  rage,  difap* 
pointment,  anxiety,  fear,  dejection,  defpair ;  who 
has  ever  pafled  through  life  without  cruel  inroads 
from  thefe  tormentors?  How  many  have  fcarcely  ever 
felt  any  better  fenfations  ?  Labour  and  poverty,  (b 
abhorred  by  every  one,  are  the  certain  lot  of  the  far 
greater  number :  and  thole  few  privileged  perfon% 
who  enjoy  eafe  and  opulence,  never  reach  content- 
ment or  true  felicity.  All  the  goods  of  life  united 
would  not  make  a  very  happy  man :  but  all  the  ills 
united  would  make  a  wretch  indeed :  and  any  one 
of  them  aimofj  (and  who  can  be  free  from  every  one?) 
nay  often  the  abfence  of  one  good  (and  who  can  pof- 
fefs  all  ?)  is  fufficient  to  render  life  ineligible. 

Were  a  ftranger  to  drop,  on  a  fudden,  into  this 
world,  I  wouto  (how  him,  as  a  fpecimen  of  its  ills, 
an  hofpital  fiiU  of  diicafes,  a  prifon  crowded  with 
malefaftors  and  debtors,  a  field  of  battle  ftrowed  with 
carcafes,  a  fleet  foundering  in  the  ocean,  a  nation 
languifhing  undpr  tyranny,  famine,  or  peftilence. 
To  turn  the  gay  fide  of  life  to  him,  and  give  him  a 
liotion  of  its  pleafures ;  whither  (hould  I  condud 
him  ?  to  a  ball,  to  an  opera,  to  court  ?  He  might 
juftly  think  that  J  was  only  fliowing  him  a  diverfity 
of  diftrefs  and  forrow. 

There  is  no  evading  fuch  ftriking  inftances^  faid 
Philo,  but  by  apologies,  which  ft  ill  farther  aggra- 
vate the  charge.  Why  have  all  men,  I  alk,  in  all 
ages,  complained  inceirantly  of  the  mifcries  of  life  : 

-  -  They  have  no  juft  reafon,  fays  one  :  thele  com- 
plaints proceed  only  from  their  difcontcnted,  repin- 
ing, anxious  difpofition. And  can  there  poflibly, 

I  reply,  be  a  more  certain  foundation  of  miiery,  than 
fuch  a  wretched  temper  ? 

But  if  they  were  really  as  unhappy  as  they  pre- 
tend, fays  my  antagonift,  why  do  they  remain  in  life  ? 

Not  fatisfied  widi  life^  afraid  of  death. 

This, 
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This  is  the  fecret  chain,  fay  I,  that  holds  us.  We 
are  terrified,  not  bribed,  to  the  continuance  of  our 
exiftence. 

It  is  only  a  falfe  delicacy,  he  may  infill,  which  a 
few  refined  fpirits  indulge,  and  which  has  fpread  thefe 
complaints  among  the  whole  race  of  mankind. — ^And 
what  is  this  delicacy,  I  alk,  which  you  blame  ?  Is  it 
any  thing  but  a  greater  fenfibility  to  all  the  pleafures 
and  pains  of  life?  and  if  the  man  of  a  delicata,  re- 
fined temper,  by  being  fo  much  more  alive  than  the 
reft  of  the  world,  is  only  fo  much  more  unhappy  ; 
what  judgment  muft  we  form  in  general  of  human 
life  ? 

Let  men  remain  at  reft,  fays  our  adverfary ;  and 
they  will  be  eafy.  They  are  willing  artificers 
of  their  own  mifery. — ^No  I  reply  I :  an  anxious  lan- 
gour  follows  their  repofe ;  difappointment,  vexation, 
trouble,  their  activity  and  ambition. 

I  can  obferve  fomething  like  what  you  mention  in 
fome  others,  replied  Cleanthes  :  but  I  confels,  I 
feel  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  myfelf ;  and  hope  that  it 
is  not  fo  common  as  you  reprefent  it. 
.  If  you  feel  not  human  mifery  ,yourfelf,  cried  Deme  a, 
I  congratulate  you  on  fo  happy  a  fingularity.  Others, 
feemingly  the  moft  profperous,  have  not  been  aftia* 
med  to  vent  their  complaints  in  the  moft  melancholy 
ttrains.  Let  us  attend  to  the  great,  the  fortunate 
emperor  Charles  V.  when  tired  with  human  gran- 
deur, he  refigned  all  his  extenfive  dominions  into  the 
hands  of  bis  fon.  In  the  laft  harangue  which  he^ 
made  on  that  memorable  occafion,  he  publicly  avow- 
ed, that  the  greatejl  projperities  which  he  had  ever 
enjoyedj  had  been  mixed  witbfo  many  adverjities^  that 
he  might  truly  fay  he  had  never  enjoyed  any  fatisfadlion 
or  contentment.  But  did  the  retired  life,  in  which 
he  fought  for  fhelter,  afford  him  any  greater  happi- 
nefs  ?  If  we  may  credit  his  fon's  account,  his  re- 
pentance commenced  the  very  day  of  his  refigna- 
tion. 

I  i  4  .      ClCERO^S 
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Cicero's  fortune,  from  fmall  beginnings,  rofe  tQ 
the  greateft  luftre  and  renown ;  yet  what  pathetio 
complaints  of  the  ills  of  life  do  his  familiar  letters, 
as  well  as  philofophical  difcourfes,  contain  ?  And 
fiiitably  to  his  own  experience,  he  introduces  Cato, 
the  great,  the  fortunate  Cato,  protefting  in  his  old 
age,  that  had  he  a  new  life  in  hjs  offer,  he  would  re- 
jecl  the  prefent. 

Afk  yourfelf,  afk  any  of  your  acquaintance,  whe- 
ther they  would  live  over  again  the  laft  ten  or  twenty 
years  of  their  life.  No !  but  the  next  twentjr,  they 
fay,  will  be  better : 

And  from  the  dregs  of  Jife,  hope  to  receive 
What  the  firft  fprighdy  running  could  not  give. 

Thus  at  laft  they  find  (fuch  is  the  greatnefs  of  hu-i 
man  mifery,  it  reconciles  even  contradiftions)  that 
they  complain,  at  once,  of  the  (hortnefs  of  life,  and 
of  its  vanity  and  forrow. 

Aqd  is  it  poflible,  Cleanthes,  faid  Philo,  that 
^fter  ail  thefe  reflexions,  and  infinitely  more,  which 
might  be  fuggefted,  you  can  ftill  perfevere  in  your 
Anthropomorphifm,  and  affert  the  mor^l  attributes 
pf  the  Deity,  his  juftice,  benevolence,  mercy,  and 
rectitude,  to  be  of  the  lame  nature  with  thefe  virtues 
in  human  creatures  ?  His  power  we  allow  infinite : 
whatever  he  wills  is  executed :  but  neither  man  nor 
any  other  animal  is  happy  :  therefore  he  does  not  will 
their  happinefs.  His  wifdom  is  infinite :  he  is  never 
jniftaken  in  choofing  the  means  to  any  end ;  but  the 
courfe  of  Nature  tends  not  to  human  or  animal  feli- 
city :  therefore  it  is  not  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe. 
Through  the  whole  compafs  of  human  knowledge, 
there  are  no  inferences  more  certain  and  infallible 
than  thefe.  In  what  refped,  then,  do  his  benevolence 
and  mercy  refemble  the  benevolence  and  mercy  of 
men? 

Epicurus's  old  queftions  are  yet  unanfwercd. 

Is 
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Is  he  willing  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  able  ?  then 
js  he  impotent.  Is  he  able,  but  not  willing  ?  then 
is  he  malevolent.  Is  he  both  able  and  willing? 
whence  then  is  evil  ?  , 

You  afcribe,  Cleanthes,  (and  I  believe  juftly)  a 
purpofe  and  intention  to  Nature.  But  what,  I  be- 
feech  you,  is  the  objeft  of  that  curious  artifice  and 
machinery,  which  fhe  has  difplayed  in  all  animals? 
The  prefervation  alone  of  individuls,  and  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  fpecies.  It  feems  enough  for  her  pur- 
pofe, if  fuch  a  rank  be  barely  upheld  in  the  uni- ' 
verfe,  without  any  care  or  concern  for  the  happi* 
nefs  of  the  members  that  compofe  it.  No  refourcc 
for  this  purpofe:  no  machinery,  in  order  merely  to 
give  pleafure  or  eafe:  no  fund  of  pure  joy  and  con- 
tentment: no  indulgence,  without  fome  want  or 
neceffity  accompanying  it.  At  leaft,  the  few  phe- 
nomena of  this  nature  are  overbalanced  by  bppofitc 
phenomena  of  ftill  greater  importance. 

Our  fenfe  of  mufic,  harmony,  and  indeed  beauty 
of  all  kinds,  gives  fatisfadion,  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  to  the  prefervation  and  propagation 
of  the  fpecies.  But  what  racking  pains,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  arife  from  gouts,  gravels,  megrims,  tooth* 
achs,  rheumatifms  ;  where  the  injury  to  the  animal- 
machinery  is  either  finall  or  incurable?  Mirth, 
laughter,  play,  frolic,  feem  gratuitous  fatisfadions, 
which  have  no  farther  tendency :  fpleen,  melancho* 
ly,  difcontent,  fuperftition,  are  pains  of  the  fame 
nature.  How  then  does  the  divine  benevolence  diC- 
play  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe  of  you  Anthropomorphites  ? 
None  but  we  Myftics,  as  you  were  pleafed  to  call  uSp 
can  account  for  this  ftrange  mixture  of  phenomenap 
by  deriving  it  from  attributes,  infinitely  perfed:,  but 
incomprehenfible. 

And  have  you  at  laft,  faid  Cleanthes  fmiling^ 
betrayed  your  intentions,  Philo?  Your  long  a^ 
j^reement  with  Demea  did  indeed  a  little  furprife 
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me ;  but  I  find  you  were  all  the  while  ereding  a 
concealed  battery  againft  me.  And  I  mui^  confefs, 
that  you  have  now  fallen  upon  a  fubjed  Worthy  of 
your  noble  fpirit  of  oppolition  and  controverfy.  If 
you  can  make  out  the  prefent  point,  and  prove  man- 
kind to  be  unhappy  or  corrupted,  there  is  an  end  at 
once  of  all  religion.  For  to  what  purpofe  eflablifh 
the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity,  while  the  moral 
are  ftill  doubtful  and  uncertain  ? 

You  take  umbrage  very  eafily,  replied  Demea,  at 
opinions  the  moft  innocent,  and  the  moft  generally 
received  even  an^onft  the  religious  and  devout  them- 
^  felves :  and  nothing  can  be  more  furpriling  than  to 
find  a  topic  like  this,  concerning  the  wickednefs  and 
mifery  of  man,  charged  with  no  lefs  than  Atheifin 
and  profanenefs.  Have  not  all  pious  divines  and 
preachers,  who  have  indulged  their  rhetoric  on  fo 
fertile  a  iubjed ;  have  they  not  eafily,  I  fay,  given 
a  folution  of  any  difficulties  which  may  attend  it  ? 
This  world  is  but  a  point  in  comparifon  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  this  life  but  a  moment  in  comparifon  of  eter- 
nity. The  prefent  evil  phenomena,  therefore,  are 
reftified  in  other  regions,  and  in  fome  future  period 
of  exiftence.  And  the  eyes  of  men,  being  then  o- 
pened  to  larger  views  of  things,  fee  the  whole  con- 
nexion oi  general  laws  ;  and  trace,  with  adoration, 
the  benevolence  and  rectitude  of  the  Deity,  through 
all  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  his  providence. 

No  I  replied  Cleanthes,  No  !  Thefe  arbitrary 
fuppofitions  can  never  be  admitted,  contrary  to  mat- 
ter of  fad:,  vilible  and  uncontroverted.  Whence  can 
any  caufe  be  known  but  from  its  known  effedls  ? 
Whence  can  2ny  hypothefis  be  proved  but  from  the 
apparent  phenomena  ?  To  eftablifli  one  hypothefis 
upon  another,  is  building  entirely  in  the  air;  and 
the  utmoft  we  ever  attain,  by  thefe  conjedtures  and 
fidtions,  is  to  afcertain  the  bare  poflibility  of  our  o- 
pinion ;  but  never  can  we,  upon  fuch  terms^  efl:a- 
blifti  its  reality. 

The 
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The  only  method  of  fupporting  divine  henevo^ 
lence  (and  it  is  what  I  willingly  embrace)  is  to  deny 
abfolutely  the  mifery  and  wickednefs  of  man.  You? 
reprefentations  are  exaggerated ;  your  melancholy 
views  moftly  fictitious  j  your  inferences  contrary  to 
fact  and  experience.  Health  is  more  common  than 
iicknefs ;  pleafure  than  pain  ;  bappinefs  than  mifery, 
And  for  one  vexation  w^hich  we  meet  with,  we  at-» 
tain,  upon  computation,  a  hundred  enjoyments. 

Admitting  your  pofition,  replied  Fhilo,  which 
yet  is  extremely  doubtful,  you  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  allow,  that,  if  pain  be  lefs  frequent  than  plea** 
fure,  it  is  infinitely  more  violent  and  durable.  One 
hour  of  it  is  often  able  to  outweigh  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month  of  our  common  infipid  enjoyments :  And  how 
many  days,  weeks,  and  months,  are  pafled  by  feve- 
ral  in  the  moft  acute  torments  ?  Pleafure,  fcarcely 
in  one  inftance,  is  ever  able  to  reach  ecftafy  and  rap-r 
tare :  And  in  no  one  inftance  can  it  continue  for  any  . 
time  at  its  higheft  pitch  and  altitude.  The  fpirits 
evaporate,  the  nerves  relax,  the  fabric  is  difordered, 
and  the  enjoyment  quickly  degenerates  into  fatigue 
and  uneafinefs.  But  pain  often,  good  God!  how 
often,  rifes  to  torture  and  agony ;  and  the  longer  it 
continues,  it  becomes  ftill  more  genuine  agony  and 
torture.  Patience  is  exhaufted,  courage  languifhes, 
melancholy  feizcs  us ;  and  nothing  terminates  our 
mifery  but  the  removal  of  its  caufe,  or  another  event, 
which  is  the  fole  cure  of  all  evil ;  but  which,  from 
our  natural  folly,  we  regard  with  ftiU  greater  horror 
and  confternation. 

But  not  to  infift  upoii  thefe  topics,  continued  Phi- 
Lo,  though  moft  obvious,  certain,  and  important^ 
I  muft  ufe  the  freedom  to  admoniih  you,  Clean- 
XH£s,  that  you  have  put  the  controverfy  upon  a  moft 
dangerous  iftue,  and  are  unawares  introducing  a  to^ 
tal  fcepticifm  into  the  moft  effential  articles  of  natu- 
ral and  revealed  theology.  What !  no  method  of* 
fixing  a  juft  foun49tioo  for  religion,  uoIe&  we  aUow 
^  the 
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the  hap^inefs  of  hunum  li&»  and  maintain  a  ccmti* 
^ned  eziftence  eren  inihis  world,  with  all  oar  pre- 
fent  pwdSt  infirmities^  yezadons,  and  follies^  to  be 
etigiue  and  defirable !.  But  this  is  contraty  to  every 
one*s  feding  and  experience :  It  is  contrary  to  an 
authority  fo  eftaUiflied  as  nothing  can  fuhvert :  No 
decifiye  proofs  can  ever  be  produced  againft  this  au- 
thor!^ I  nan  is  it  poffilfle  for  you  to  compute,  efti- 
mate»  and  compare,  all  the  pains  and  all  the  plea- 
fttitsintheliTesofaDmfen  and  of  all  animals:  And 
^os  by  yoor  leftiqg  the  whole  fyftem  of  relinon  on 
1  pointy  whkh,  firom  its  Teiy  nature,  muft  lor  eror 
^  be  uncertiim  you  tacitly  anfiefi^  that  that  lyftem 
|i  tqualW  WKoctain. 

I^tt  allowing  yon,  what  never  will  be  believed,  at 
kdl  what  you  never  poffibly  can  prove,  that  animal, 
•r  at  kafl  human  happineis,  in  this  life,  exceeds  its 
nifaty,  you  have  yet  done  nothing :  tor  this  is  not, 
by  any  means,  what  we  exped  from  infinife  power, 
infinite  wifdom,  aqd  infinite  goodnefs.  Why  is  dier6 
any  mifery  at  all  in  the  world  ?  Not  by  chioicefure- 
ly.  From  fome  caufe  then.  Is  it  firom  the  inten* 
tlon  of  the  Deity  ?  But  he  is  perfe6Uy  benevolent 
Is  it  contrary  to  hk  intention  ?  But  he  is  almighty. 
Nothing  can  (hake  the  folidity  of  this  reafoning,  fo 
fliort,  fo  clear,  fo  decifive ;  except  we  aflert,  that 
thefe  fubjeds  exceed  all  human  capacity,  and  that 
our  common  meafures^of  truth  and  falfehood  are  not 
applicable  to  them ;  a  topic  which  I  have  all  (along 
infilled  on,  but  which  you  have  from  the  beginning 
rejefted  with  fcom  and  indignation. 

But  I  will  be  contented  to  retire  ftill  from  this  in-. 
trenchment ;  for  I  deny  that  you  can  ever  force  me 
in  it :  I  will  allow,  that  pain  or  mifery  in  man  is 
compatible  with  infinite  power  and  goodnefs  in  the 
Deity,  even  in  your  fenfe  of  thefe  attributes :  What 
are  you  advanced  by  all  thefe  conceffions  ?  A  mere 
poffible  compatibility  is  not  fufficient.  You  muft 
j^ravc  thefe  pure,  unmixt,  and  uncontrollable  attri^ 
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butes  from  the  prefent  mixt  and  confufed  phenome- 
na, and  from  thefe  alone.  A  hopeful  undertaking ! 
Were  the  phenomena  ever  fo  pure  and  unmixt,  yet 
being  finite,  they  would  be  infufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  How  much  more,  where  they  are  alfo  fo  jar- 
ring and  difcordant  ? 

Here,  Cleanthes,  I  find  myfelf  .at  eafe  in  my  ar- 
gument. Here  I  triumph.  Formerly,  when  we  ar- 
gued concerning  the  natural  attributes  of  intelligence 
and  defign,  I  needed  all  my  fceptical  and  metaphy- 
fical  fubtilty  to  elude  your  grafp.  In  many  views  o^ 
the  univerfe,  and  of  its  parts,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, the  beauty  and  fitnefs  of  final  caufes  ilrike  U8 
with  fuch  irreliftible  force,  that  all  objeAions  appear 
(what  I  believe  they  really  are)  mere  cavils  and  fo- 
phifms ;  nor  can  we  then  imagine  how  it  was  ever 
poflible  for  us  to  repofe  any  weight  on  thena.  But 
there  is  no  view  of  human  life,  or  of  the  condition 
of  mankind,  from  which,  without  the  greateft  vio- 
lence, we  can  infer  the  moral  attributes,  or  leam 
that  infinite  benevolence,  conjoined  with  infinite 
power  and  infinite  wifdom,  which  we  mull  difcover 
by  the  eyes  of  faith  alone.  It  is  your  turn  now  to 
tug  the  labouring  oar,  and  to  fupport  your  philofo- 
phical  fubtihies  againit  the  didates  of  plain  reafon 
and  experience. 


PART      XI. 


I  Scruple  not  to  allow,  faid  Cleanthes,  that  I 
have  been  apt  to  fufped  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  infinite^  which  we  meet  with  in  all  the- 
ological writers,  to  favour  more  of  panegyric  than  of 
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philofophy ;  and  that  any  purpofes  of  reafoning^  and 
even  of  religion,  would  be  better  ferved,  were  we  to 
reft  contented  with  more  accurate  and  more  mode- 
rate expreflions.  The  terms,  admirable^  excellent^ 
fuperlatively  great ^  '^^fij  and  holy  ;  thefe  fufficiently 
fill  the  imaginations  of  men  ;  and  any  thing  beyond, 
befides  that  it  leads  into  abfurdities,  has  no  inflii* 
cnce  on  the  affedtions  or  fentiments.  Thus,  in  the 
prefent  fubjed,  if  we  abandon  all  human  analogy,  as 
feems  your  intention,  Demea,  I  am  afraid  we  aban- 
don all  religion,  and  retain  no  conception  of  the 
great  objeft  of  our  adoration.  If  we  preferve  hu- 
man analogy,  we  muft  for  ever  find  it  impoflible  to 
reconcile  any  mixture  of  evil  in  the  univerfe  with 
infinite  attributes ;  much  lefs  can  we  ever  prove  the 
latter  from  the  former.  But  fuppofing  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  be  finitely  perfeft,  though  far  exceed- 
ing mankind;  a  fatisfaftory  account  may  then  be 
given  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  and  every  untoward 
phenomenon  be  explained  and  adjufted.  A  lefs  evil 
may  then  be  chofen,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  :  in- 
conveniences be  fubmitted  to,  in  order  to  reach  a 
defirable  end :  And  in  a  word,  benevolence,  re- 
gulated by  wifdom,  and  limited  by  neceffity,  may 
produce  juft  fuch  a  world  as  the  prefent.  You,  Phi- 
Lo,  who  are  fo  prompt  at  ilarting  views,  and  reflec- 
tions, and  analogies ;"  I  would  gladly  hear,  at  length, 
without  interruption,  your  opinion  of  this  new  theo- 
ry ;  and  if  it  deferve  our  attention,  we  may  after- 
wards, at  more  leifure,  reduce  it  into  form. 

My  fentiments,  replied  Philo,  are  not  worth  be- 
ing made  a  myftery  of;  and  therefore,  without  any 
ceremony,  I  fhall  ddiver  what  occurs  to  me  with 
regard  to  the  prefent  il.biect.  It  mult,  I  think,  be 
allowed,  th^it  if  a  very  limited  intelligence,  whom 
We  fhall  fuppofe  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  uni- 
verfe, were  aflTured,  that  it  were  the  production  of  a 
very  good,  wife,  and  powerful  Being,  however  fi- 
Xiite,  he  would,  from  his  conjedures,  form  before- 
hand 
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hand  a  different  notion  of  it  from  what  we  find  it  to 
be  by  experience;  nor  would  he  ever  imagine, 
merely  from  thefe  attributes  of  the  caufe  of  which 
he  is  informed,  that  the  effedl  could  be  fo  full  of 
vice  and  mifery  and  diforder,  as  it  appears  in  this 
life.  Suppofing  now  that  this  perfon  were  brought 
into  the  world,  ftill  affured  that  it  was  the  work- 
manfhip  of  fuch  a  fublime  and  benevolent  Being ; 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  at  the  difappoint- 
ment,  but  would  never  retraft  his  former  belief,  if 
founded  on  any  very  folid  argument ;  fince  fuch  a 
limited  intelligence  muft  be  fenfible  of  his  own 
blindnefs  and  ignorance,  and  muft  allow  that  there 
may  be  many  folutions  of  thofe  phenomena,  which 
will  for  ever  efcape  his  comprehenfion.  But  fuppo- 
ling,  which  is  the  real  caufe  with  regard  to  man, 
that  this  creature  is  not  antecedently  convinced  of  a 
fupreme  intelligence,  benevolent  and  powerfiil,  but 
is  left  to  gather  fuch  a  belief  from  the  appearances  of 
things  ;  this  entirely  alters  the  cafe ;  nor  will  he  ever 
find  any  reafon  for  fuch  a  conclufion.  He  may  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  narrow  limits  of  his  under- 
ftanding ;  but  this  will  not  help  him  in  forming  an 
inference  concerning  the  goodnefs  of  fuperior  powers, 
fince  he  muft  form  that  inference  from  what  he 
knows,  not  from  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  The  more 
you  exaggerate  his  weaknefs  and  ignorance,  the  more 
diffident  you  render  him,  and  give  him  the  greater 
fufpicion  that  fuch  fubjefts  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  faculties.  You  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  reaibn 
with  him  merely  from  the  known  phenomena,  and 
to  drop  every  arbitrary  fuppofition  or  conjefture. 

Bid  1  fliow  you  a  houfe  or  palace,  where  there 
was  not  one  apartment  convenient  or  agreeable; 
where  the  windows,  doors,  fires,  paflages,  ftairs,  and 
the  whole  ceconomy  of  the  building,  were  the  fource 
of  noife,  confufion,  fatigue,  darknefs,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold ;  you  would  certainly  blame 
the  contrivance,  without  any  farther  examiDatioii. 

I  The 
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The  architeft  would  in  vain  difplay  his  fuhtilty,  aiid 
prove  to  you,  that  if  this  door  or  thab  window  wercJ 
altered,  greater  ills  would  enfue.  What  he  fays  may 
be  ftriftly  true:  The  alteration  of  one  particular, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  building  remain,  may 
only  augment  the  inconveniences.  But  ftiU  yoii 
would  aflert  in  general,  that,  if  the  architedl  had  had 
flcill  and  good  intentions,  he  might  have  formed 
fuch  a  plan  of  the  whole,  and  might  have  adjufted 
the  parts  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  have  remedied 
all  or  moft  of  thefe  inconveniences.  His  ignorance, 
or  even  your  own  ignorance,  of  fuch  a  plan,  will 
never  coiivince  you  of  the  impojEbility  of  it.  If  you 
find  many  inconveniences  and  deformities  in  the 
building,  you  will  always,  without  entering  into  any 
detail,  condemn  the  archited. 

In  Ihort,  I  repeat  the  queftion :  Is  the  world,  com 
fidered  in  general,  and  as  it  appears  to  us  in  this  life, 
different  from  what  a  man,  or  fuch  a  limited  being, 
would,  before-hand^  expeft  from  a  very  powerful, 
wife,  and  benevolent  Deity  ?  It  muft  be  ftrange  pre- 
judice to  affert  Ahe  contrary.  And  from  thence  I 
conclude,  that,  however  confiftent  the  world  may 
be,  allowing  certain  fuppofitions  and  conjedtureSj 
with  the  idea  of  fuch  a  Deity,  it  can  never  afford  us 
*.  an  inference  concerning  his  exiftence.  The  con- 
fidence is  not  abfolutely  denied,  only  the  inference. 
Conjectures,  efpecially  where  infinity  is  excluded 
from  the  divine  attributes,  may,  perhaps,  be  fufficient 
to  prove  a  conliftence ;  but  can  never  be  foundations 
for  any  inference. 

There  feem  to  he  four  circumftances^  on  which 
depend  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  ills,  that  mo- 
left  fcnfible  creatures;  and  it  is  not  impoirible  but 
all  thefe  circumftanees  may  be  neceflary  and  una- 
voidable. We  know  fo  little  beyond  common  life, 
or  even  of  common  life,  that,  with  regard  to  tlie 
CBconomy  of  a  univerfe,  there  is  no  conjefture,  How- 
ever wild,  which  may  not  be  juftj   nor  any  one, 
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however  plaufible,  which  may  not  be  erroneous.  All 
that  belongs  toilumari  underftahding,  in  this  deep 
ignorance  and  oT>fcurity,  is  to  be  fceptifcfll,  ot  at  leaft 
cautious ;  and  not  to  admit  of  any  hypotheflis  what- 
ever :  much  Icfs,  of  any  which  is  fupported  by  no 
apj^earance  of  probability.  Now  this  I  affert  to  be 
the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  the  caufes  of  evil,  ^nd  the 
circumftances  on  which  it  depends.  None  of  them 
appear  to  human  reafon,  in  the  leaft  degree,  necef- 
fary  or  unavoidable ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  them  fuch; 
without  the  utmoft  licerife  of  imagination. 

The  jirjl  circumftance  Which  introduces  evil,  is 
that  contrivance  or  oecononiy  of  the  animal  creation; 
by  which  pains,  as  well  as  pleafures,  are  employed 
to  excite  all  creatures  to  adtiorij  arid  make  them  vi- 
gilant in  the  great  work  of  felf-prefervation.  Now 
pleafure  alone,  in  its  various  degrees,  feems  to  human 
underftanding  fufBcient  for  this  purpofe.  All  ani- 
mals might  be  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  enjoyment ; 
but  when  urged  by  any  of  the  neceffities  of  -nature, 
fuch  as  thirft,  hunger,  wearinefs ;  inftead  of  pain, 
they  might  feel  a  diminution  of  pleafure;  by  which 
they  might  be  prompted  to  feek  that  objeft  which  is 
neceflary  to  their  fubfifttoce.  Men  purfuc  pleafure 
as  eagerly  as  they  avoid  pain ;  at  leaft,  mignt  have 
been  fo  conftituted.  It  feems  therefore,  plainly  pof- 
fible  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  life  without  any  paid. 
Why  then  is  any  animal  ever  rendered  fufceptible 
of  fuch  a  fenfation  ?  If  animals  §an  be  free  from  it 
an  hour,  they  might  enjoy  a  perpetual  exemption 
from  it;  and  it  required  as  particular  a  contrivance 
of  their  organs  to  produce  that  feeling,  as  to  endow 
them  with  fight,  hearing,  or  any  of  the  fenfed.  Shall 
we  conjefture,  that  fuch  a  contrivance  was  neceffary, 
without  any  appearance  of  reafon?  arid  (hall  we 
build  on  that  conjefture,  ai  on  the  irioft  certain 
truth? 

But  a  capacity  of  pain  would  not  alone  produce 
pdin,  were  it  not  for  the  fecond  circtiMftance,  vizi 
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the  conducting  of  the  world  by  general  laws ;  ana 
this  feems  nowife  neceflary  to  a  very  peirfedl  Being. 
It  is  true,  if  every  thing  were  conduced  ty  particu- 
lar volitions,  the  courfe  of  nature  'would  be  perpe- 
tually broken,  and  no  man  could  eitiploy  his  reafon 
in  the  condud  of  life.  But  might  not  other  parti- 
cular volitions  remedy  this  inconvenience  ?  In  fhort, 
might  not  the  Deity  exterminate  aU  ill,  wherever  it 
were  to  be  found ;  and  produce,  all  good,  without 
any  preparation  jor  long  progrefs  of  caufes  and  ef- 
feds  ? 

Befidesi  we  muft  confider^ .  that,  according  to  the 
prefent  oeconomy  of  the  worlds  the  courfe  of  Natur^y 
though  fuppofed  exadly  regular,  yet  to  us  appean 
not  fo,  and  many  events  are  unceiitain^  and  many 
difappoint  our  expedations.  Health  and  ficknefs^ 
calm  and  tempeft,,  with  an  infinite  number  of  other 
accidents,  whofe  caufes  are  unknown  and  variftblci 
have  a  great  influence  both  on  the  fortunes  of  partis 
cular  perfons  and  on  the  profperity  of  public  focic- 
ties :  and  indeed  all  human  life^  in  a  manner^  depends 
on  fuch  accidents.  A  being,  therefore,  who  knows 
the  fecret  fprings  of  the  univerfe,  might  eafily,  by 
particular  volitions,  turn  all  thefe  accidents  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  render  the  whole  world  hap- 
py, without  difcovering  himfelf  in  any  operation. 
A  fleet,  whofe  purpofes  were  falutary  to  fociety, 
might  always  [meet  with  a  fair  wind:  Good  princes 
enjoy  found  health  and  long  life:  Perfons  born  to 
power  and  authority,  be  framed  with  good  tempers 
and  virtuous  difpolitions,  A  few  fuch  events  as  thefe, 
regularly  and  wifely  conduded,  would  change  the 
face  of  the  world  j  and  yet  would  no  more  feem  to 
difturb  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  confound  human 
conduft,  than  the  prefent  oeconomy  of  things,  where 
-the  caufes  are  fecret,  and  variable,  and  compounded. 
Some  fmail  touches,  given  to  Caligula's  brain  in 
his  infancy,  might  have  converted  him  into  a  Tra- 
jan:   one  wave,  a  little  higher  than  the  refl,  by 
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burying  Cjesar  and  his  fortune  in  the  bottofiri  of  the 
ocean,  might  have  reftored  liberty  to  a  confiderable 
part  of  mankind.  There  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  good  reafons;  why  Providence  interpofes  not  in 
this  manner;  but  they  are  unknown  to  us:  and 
though  the  mere  fuppofitien,  that  fiich  reafons  exift; 
may  be  fufficient  to  fave  the  concliifion  concerning 
the  divine  attributes,  yet  furely  it  can  liever  be  fuf- 
ficient to  ejlablijb  that  conclufiori. 

If  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  be  <5ondu6led  by 
general  laws,  and  if  animals  be  rendered  fiifceptible 
of  pain,  it  fcarcely  fefenis  poflible  biit  ibme  ill  muft 
arife  in  the  various  Ihocks  of  matter,  and  the  various 
concurrence  and  oppofition  of  general  laws:    But 
this  ill  would  be  very  rare,  were  it  not  far  th6  third 
circumftance,  which  I  propofed  to  ihention,  inz.  the 
great  frugality  with  which  all  powers  and  faculties 
are  diftribiited  to  every  particular  being.     So  well 
adjufted  2cfk  the  organs  and  capacities  of  all  dnlmals; 
and  fo  well  fitted  to  their,  prefervation,  that,  as  far 
as  hiftory  or  tradition  reaches,  there  appears  not  td 
be  any  fingle  fpecies  which  has  yet  been  extinguifhed 
in  the  univerfe.     Every  animal  has  the  requifite  en- 
dowments ;  but  thefe  endowments  are  beftowed  with 
fo  fcrupulous  an   oeconomy,  that  any  confiderkble 
diminution  muft  entirely  deJlroy  the  creatuire.  Where- 
ever  ohe  power  is  increafed,  there  is  a  proportional 
abateihent  in  the  others.     Aiiimals  which  excel  ill 
fwiftnefs,  are  cotnmonly  defedlive  in  force.     Thofe 
which  poffefs  both,  are  either  imperfedl  in  fome  of 
their  ferifes;  or  are  bpprefled  with  the  moft  craving 
wants.     The  human  fpecies,  whofe  Chief  excellency 
is  i:eafon  and  fagacity,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  ne- 
ceffitbus,  and  the  moft  deficient  in  bodily  advan- 
tages ;  without  clothes,  without  arms,  without  food^ 
without  lodging,  without  toy  convenience  of  life, 
except  what  they  owe  to  their  own  (kill  ^d  indu- 
ftry.    In  ihort.  Nature  feems  to  have  formfed  ]m  ex-' 
act  calculation  of  the  aeceifities  oF  her  creaCiirc$^;  • 
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and,  like  a  rijs^id  mq/ler,  has  afforded  them  little  more 
powers  or  endowments  than  what  are  ftriftly  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  thofe  neceffities.  An  indulgent  parent 
would  have  bellowed  a  large  flock,  in  order  to  guard 
againfl  accidents,  and  fecure  the  happinefs  'and  wel* 
fare  of  the  creature  in  thei  mofl  unfortunate  concur- 
rence of  circumflances.  Every  courfe  of  life  would 
not  have  been  fo  furrounded  with  precipices,  that 
the  leafl  departure  from  the  true  path,  by  miftake  or 
neceffity,  mufl  involve  us  in  mifery  and  ruin.  Some 
referve,  fome  fund.  Would  have  been  provided  to 
enfure  happinefs ;  nor  would  the  powers  and  the  ne- 
ceflities  have  been  adjufled  with  fo  rigid  an  oecono- 
my.  The  Author  of  nature  is  inconceivably  power- 
ful :  his  force  is  fuppofed  great,  if  not  altogether  in- 
exhauflible:  nor  is  there  any  reafon,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  make  him  obferve  this  flrift  frugality  in 
his  dealings  with  his  creatures.  It  would  have  been 
better,  were  his  power  extremely  limited,  to  have 
created  fewer  animals,  and  to  have  endowed  thefe 
with  more  faculties  for  their  happinefs  and  preferva- 
tion.  A  builder  is  never  efleemed  prudent,  who  un- 
dertakes a  plan  beyond  what  his  flock  will  enable 
himtofinifli. 

In  order  to  cure  mod  of  the  ills  of  human  life,  I 
require  not  that  man  fhould  have  the  wings  of  the 
eagle,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  flag,  the  force  of  the  ox, 
the  arms  of  the  lion,  the  fcales  of  the  crocodile  or 
rhinoceros ;  much  lefs  do  I  demand  the  fagacity  of 
an  angel  or  cherubim.  I  am  contented  to  take  an 
increafe  in  one  fingle  power  or  faculty  of  his  foul. 
Let  him  be  endowed  with  a  greater  propenfity  to 
induflry  and  labour;  a  more  vigorous  fpring  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind;  a  more  conflant  bent  to  bulinefs  and 
application.  Let  the  whole  fpecies  pofTefs  naturally 
an  equal  diligence  with  that  which  many  individuals 
are  able  to  attain  by  habit  and  refleftion ;  and  the 
mofl  beneficial  confequences,  without  any  allay  of 
ill,  is  the  immediate  and  necefTary  refult  of  this  en- 
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dowment.  Almoil  all  the  moral,  as  well  as  natural, 
evils  of  human  life  arife  from  idlenefs ;  and  were  our 
fpecies,  by  the  original  conftitution  of  their  frame, 
exempt  firom  this  vice  or  infirmity,  the  perfedl  culti- 
vation of  land,  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
fadures,  the  exa£l  execution  of  every  office  and 
duty,  immediately  follow;  and  men  at  once  may 
fully  reach  that  ft  ate  of  fociety,  which  is  fo  imper^ 
fedlly  attained  by  the  beft*  regulated  government. 
But  »  induftry  is  a  power,  and  the  moft  valuable  of 
any.  Nature  feems  determined,  fuitably  to  her  ufual 
maxims,  to  beftow  it  on  men  with  a  very  fparing 
hand ;  and  rather  to  punifli  him  feverely  for  his  de- 
ficiency in  it,  than  to  reward  him  for  his  attainments. 
She  has  fo  contrived  his  frame,  that  nothing  but  the 
moft  violent  neceffity  can  oblige  him  to  labour ;  and 
ihe  employs  all  his  other  wants  to  overcome,  at  leaft 
in  part,  the  want  of  diligence,  and  to  endow  him 
with  fome  fhare  of  a  faculty,  ofVvhich  ftie  has  thought 
fit  naturally  to  bereave  him.  Here  our  demands 
may  be  allowed  very  humble,  and  therefore  the 
more  realbnable.  If  we  required  the  endowments 
of  fuperipr  penetration  and  judgment,"  of  a  more 
delicate  tafte  of  beauty,  of  a  nicer  fenfibility  to  be- 
nevolence and  friendfhip;  we  might  be  told,  that 
we  impioufly  pretend  to  break  the  order  of  Nature; 
that  we  want  to  exalt  ourfelves  into  a  higher  rank  of 
being ;  that  the  prefents  which  we  require,  not  be- 
ing fuitable  to  our  ftate  and  condition,  would  only 
be  pernicious  to  us.  fiut  it  is  hard ;  I  dare  to  repeat 
it,  it  is  hard,  that  being  placed  in  a  world  fo  full  of 
wants  and  neceffities,  where  almoft  every  being  and 
element  is  either  our  foe  or  refufes  its  affiftance — ^we 
ihould  alfo  have  our  own  temper  to  ftruggle  with, 
and  fliouid  be  deprived  of  that  faculty  which  can 
alone  fence  againft  thefe  multiplied  evils. 

The  fourth  circumftance,  whence  arifes  the  mifery 
and  ill  of  the  univerfe,  is  the  inaccurate  woikman- 
ihip  of  all  the  iprings  an4  principles  of  the  great 
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machine  of  nature.     It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  feem  not 
to  ferve  fome  porpofe,  and  whofe  removal  would  not 
produce  a  vifible  defed  and  diforder  in  the  whole. 
The  parts  hang  all  together ;  nor  can  one  be  touched 
without  affeding  the  reft,  in  a  greater  or  leis  degree. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  none 
of  thefe  parts  or  principles,  however  uiefiil,  are  fo 
accurately  adjufted,  as  to  keep  precifely  within  thofe 
bounds  in  which  their  utility  confifis;  but  they  are 
all  of  them  apt,  on  every  occafion,  to  run  into  the 
one  extreme  or  the  other.     One  wo^d  imagine,  that 
this  grand  produdion  had  not  received  the  laft  hand 
of  the  maker ;  £0  little  finiflied  is  every  part,  and  fo 
coarfe  are  the  ftrokes  with  which  it  is  executed. 
Thus,  the  winds  are  requifite  to  convey  the  vapours 
along  the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  to  affift  men  in 
navigation :  but  how  oft,  rifing  up  to  tempefts  and 
hurricanes,  do  they  T)ecome  pernicious?  Rains  are 
neceflary  to  nourifti  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
earth:  but  how  often  are  they  defedive?  how  often 
exceffive  ?  Heat  is  requifite  to  all  life  and  vegetation ; 
but  is  not  always  found  in  the  due  proportion.     On 
the  mixture  and  fecretion  of  the  humours  and  juices 
of  the  body  depend  the  health  and  profperity  of  the 
animal:  but  the  parts  perform  not  regularly  their 
proper  fundi  ion.      What  more  ufefiil  than  all  the 
pafTions  of  the  mind,  ambition,  vanity,  love,  anger  ? 
But  how  oft  do  they  break  their  bounds,  and  caufe 
the  greateft  convulfions  in  fociety?  There  is  nothing 
fo  advantageous  in  the  univerfe,  but  what  frequently 
becomes  pernicious,  by  its  excefs  or  defeft  ?  nor  has 
Nature  guarded,  with  the  requifite  accuracy,  againft 
Jill  diforder  or  confufion.     The  irregularity  is  never, 
perhaps,  fo  great  as  to  deftroy  any  fpecies ;  but  is 
often  fufficient  to  involve  the  individuals  in  ruin  and 
mifery. 

On  the  concurrence,  then,  of  thefe  four  circum- 
fiances,  does  all  or  the  greateft  part  of  natural  evil 
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depend.  Were  all  living  creatures  incapable  of 
pain^  or  were  the  world  adminiftered  by  particular 
volitions,  evil  never  could  have  found  accefs  into  the 
univerfe :  and  were  animals  endowed  with  a  large 
ftock  of  powers  and  faculties,  beyond  what  ftridl  ne- 
c6ffity  requires;  or  were  the  feveral  fprings  and 
principles  of  the  univerfe  fo  accurately  framed  as  to 
preferve  always  the  juft  temperament  and  mediiun ; 
there  muft  have  been  very  little  ill  in  comparifon  of 
what  we  feel  at  prefent.  What  then  (hall  we  pro- 
nounce on  this  occafion  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  thefe 
circumftances  are  not  neceifary,  and  that  they  might 
eafily  have  been  altered  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
univerfe  ?  I'his  decifion  feems  too  prefumptuous  for 
creatures  fo  blind  and  ignorant.  Let  us  be  more 
modeft  in  our  conclufions.  Let  us  allow,  that,  if 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity  (I  mean  a  goodnefs  like 
the  human)  could  be  eilabliihed  on  any  tolerable 
reafons  d  priori^  thefe  phenomena,  however  unto- 
ward, would  not  be  fufficient  to  fubvert  that  Qipinci* 
pie;  but  might  eafily,  in  fome  unknown  manner,  be 
reconcilable  to  it.  But  let  us  ilill  aflert,  that  as  this 
goodnefs  is  not  antecedently  eftabliihed,  but  muft  be 
inferred  from  the  phenomena,  there  can  foe  no  grounds 
for  fuch  an  inference,  while  there  are  fo  many  ills 
in  the  univerfe,  and  while  thefe  ills  might  fo  eafily 
have  been  remedied,  as  far  as  human  underftanding 
can  be  allowed  to  judge  on  fuch  a  fubjed.  I  am 
Sceptic  enough  to  allow,  that  the  bad  appearances, 
notwithftanding  all  my  reafonings,  may  be  compa- 
tible with  fuch  attributes  as  you  fuppofe :  But  furely 
they  can  never  prove  thefe  attributes.  Such  a  con- 
clufion  cannot  refult  from  Scepticifm ;  but  muft  arife 
from  the  phenomena,  and^from  our  confidence  in  the 
reafonings  which  we  deduce  from  thefe  phenomena. 
Look  round  this  univerfe.  What  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  beings,  animated  and  organized,  fenfible 
and  adive !  You  admire  this  prodigious  variety  and 
fecundity.    But  infped  a  little  niore  nanowly  thefe 
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liviog  exiftcnces,  the  only  beings  worth  regardiog 
Qow  hoftile  and  deftructive  to  each  other !  How  in* 
fufiicient  all  of  them  for  their  own  happineis !  How 
contemptible  or  odious  to  the  fpeda^or !  The  whole 
prefents  nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  blind  Nature,  im^ 
jpregnated  by  a  great  viYifying  principle,  and  poor* 
ing  forth  firom  her  lap,  without  difcemment  or  paien* 
tal  pare,  her  maimed  and  abortive  children. 

Here  the  MAKJCHiEAN  fyftem  occurs  a&  a  prc^r 
hypothefis  to  folve  the  difficulty :  and  no  doubt,  in 
fome  refpefts,  it  is  very  fpecious,  and  has  more  pro- 
bability than  the  common  hypothefis,  by  giving  a 
plauiible  account  of  the  ftrange  mixture  of  good  and 
ill  which  appears  in  l^fe.  fiut  if  we  confider,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  perfect  uniformity  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  univerie,  we  fliall  not  diC* 
cover  in  it  any  maric:s  of  the  combat  of  a  malevolent 
with  a  benevolent  being.  There  is  indeed  an  cippo* 
fition  of  pains  and  pleafures  in  the  feelings  of  ienfi- 
ble  creatures :  but  are  not  all  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture carried  on  by  an  oppofition  of  principles,  of  hot 
and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  light  and  heavy  ?  The  true 
conclufion  is,  that  the  original  Source  of  all  things  is 
entirely  indifferent  to  all  thefe  principles ;  and  ha$ 
no  more  regard  to  good  above  ill,  than  to  heat  above 
cold,  or  to  drought  above  moillure,  or  to  light  above 
heavy.  • 

There  may/owr  hypothefes  be  framed  concerning 
the  firft  caufes  of  the  univerfe :  that  they  are  endow- 
ed with  perfeifl  goodnefs  ;  that  they  have  perfect 
malice ;  that  they  are  oppofite,  and  have  both  good- 
nefs and  malice ;  that  they  have  neither  goodnefs  nor 
malice.  Mixt  phenomena  can  never  prove  the  two 
former  unmixt  principles.  And  the  uniformity  and 
fteadinefs  of  general  laws  feem  to  oppofe  the  third. 
The  fourth,  therefore,  feems  by  far  the  nioft  pro- 
bable. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  natural  evil  will  ap- 
ply to  moral,  with  little  or  no  variation  j  and  we 
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have  no  more  rcafon  to  infer,  that  the  rejJlitude  of 
the  Supreme  Being  relenibles  human  rectitude  than 
that  his  benevolence  refembles  the  human.  Nay,  it 
will  be  thought,  that  we  have  ftill  greater  caufe  to 
exclude  from  him  moral  fcntiments,  fuch  a§  we  feel 
them ;  fince  moral  evil,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 
much  more  predominant  above  moral  good  than  na- 
tural evil  above  natural  good. 

But  even  though  this  ftiould  not  be  allowed ;  and 
though  the  virtue,  which  is  in  mankind,  fhould  be 
acknowledged  much  fuperior  to  the  vice;  yet  fo 
long  as  there  is  any  vice  at  all  in  the  univerfe,  it 
will  very  much  puzzle  you  Anthropomorphites  how 
to  account  for  it.  You  muft  affign  a  caufe  for  it, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  firft  caufe.  But  as 
every  efied;  muft  have  a  caufe,  and  that  caufe  another; 
you  muft  eitner  carry  on  the  progreflion  in  infinitum^ 
or  reft  on  that  original  principle,  who  is  the  ultimate 
caufe  of  all  things 

Hold!  Hold!  cried  Demea:  Whither  does  your 
imagination  hurry  you?  I  join  in  alliance  with  you, 
in  order  to  prove  the  incomprehenfible  nature  of  the 
Divine  being,  and  refute  the  principles  of  Glean- 
THES,  who  would  meafure  every  thing  by  a  human 
rule  and  ftandard.  But  I  now  find  you  running  into 
all  the  topics  of  the  greateft  libertines  and  infidels ; 
and  betraying  that  holy  caufe  which  you  feemingly 
efpoufed.  Are  you  fecretly,  then,  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  Cleanthes  himfelf  ? 

And  are  you  fo  late  in  perceiving  it  ?  replied  Cle- 
anthes.  Believe  me,  Demea,  your  friend  Philo, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  amufing  himfelf  at 
both  our  expence ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
the  injudicious  reafoning  of  our  vulgar  theology  has 
given  him  but  too  juft  a  handle  of  ridicille.  The 
total  infirmity  of  human  reafon,  the  abfolute  incom- 
prehenfibility  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  great  and 
univerfal  mifery  and  ftill  greater  wickednefs  of  men ; 
(hcfe  are  ftrange  topics,  furely,  to  be  fo  fondly  che- 
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tUllMl  V  ^M^Mdox  dinnes  and  dofiors.  In  ages  of 
IhiiitipiU^  «ml  MMnace»  indeed,  theie  principles  may 
)^^l»^  W  <H^p«m«i^  and,  perhaps,  no  views  of  things 
Mt  viMt  ytofper  tQk  promote  fupedtition,  than  fuch  as 
<W»?^^NW^  ^  MM  amazement^  the  diffidence,  and 
WtMiii;h»i<;y  ofmwnlind.    But  at  piefent 

JteM  W(  li>  much,  iiiterpofed  Philo,  the  igno« 
*«^HS%  g^tlMie  reverend  gentlemen.  Thej  know 
)W«^  Qi)'  olMSe  dieir  ftyle  with  the  times.  Former** 
1^  li^  ^i«  %  mo^  popular  theological  topic  to  main- 
^M^  titak  Iwman  life  was  vanity  and  miiery,  and  to 
^iMgpiiiM  all  the  ills  and  pains  which  are  incident 
1^  ^IVk^  But  of  late  years,  divines,  we  find,  begin 
l|^  9IMft  this  pofition ;  and  nuuntain,  though  ftill 
H^  6ne  hefitation,  that  there  are  mote  goods  than 
f-ffcL  iBore  pleafures  tl^an  jmins,  evei^  in  this  life. 
\|nMli  religion  ftood  entirely  upon  temper  and  edu* 
ij^lMiMii  it  was  thought  proper  to  encourage  melan* 
vtely ;  as,  indeed,  mankind  never  have  recourie  to 
4l|^rior  powers  fo  readily  as  in  that  •difpofitton. 
Jhit  as  men  have  now  learned  to  form  pnaciplcs, 
end  to  draw  confequences,  it  is  neceffiuy  to  change 
the  batteries,  and  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  arguments  as 
will  endure  at  leaft  feme  fcrutiny  and  examination. 
This  variation  is  the  fame  (and  from  the  feme  caufes) 
with  which  I  formerly  remarked  with  regard  to 
Scepticifm. 

TI^us^Fhilo  continued  to  the  lail  his  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition,  and  his.  cenfure  of  eftabliihed  opinions. 
But  I  could  obferve,  that  Djemea  did  not  at  sdl  relifli 
the  latter  part  of  the  difcourfe ;  and  he  took  occafion 
foon  after,  on  fome  pretence  oy.  other,  to  leave  the 
company. 
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AFTER  Demea's  departure,  Cleanthes  and 
Philo  continued  the  converfation  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Our  friend,  lam  afraid,  faid  Cle- 
anthes, will  have  little  inclination  to  revive  this 
topic  of  difcourfe  while  you  are  in  company ;  and 
to  tell  truth,  Philo,  I  Ihould  rather  wifh  to  reafon 
with  either  of  you  apart  on  a  fubjedl  fo  fublime  and 
interefting.  Your  fpirit  of  controverf/,  joined  to 
your  abhorrence  of  vulgar  fuperftition,  carries  you 
flrange  lengths  when  engaged  in  an  argument ;  and 
there  is  nothing  fo  facred  ^nd  venerable,  even  in 
your  own  eyes,  which  you  fpare  on  that  occafion. 

1  muft  confefs,  replied  Philo,  that  I  am  lefs  cau*. 
tious  on  the  fubjeft  of  Natural  Religion  than  on  any 
other ;  both  becaufe  I  know  that  I  can  never,  on 
that  head,  corrupt  the  principles  of  any  man  of  com- 
inon  fenfe  ;  and  becaufe  no  one,  I  am  confident,  in 
whofe  eyes  I  appear  a  man  of  conmion  fenfe,  will 
ever  miftake  my  intentions.  You  in  particular,  Cle- 
anthes, with  whom  I  live  in  unreferved  intimacy  ; 
you  are  fenfible,  that,  notwithftanding  the  fireedom 
of  my  converfation,  and  my  love  of  fingular  argu* 
meats,  no  one  has  a  deeper  fenfe  of  religion  impref- 
fed  on  his  mind,  or  pays  more  profound  adoration  to 
the  Divine  Being,  as  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  reafon, 
in  the  inexplicable  contrivance  and  artifice  of  Na- 
ture. A  purpofe,  an  intention,  a  defign,  ftrikes 
every  where  the  moil  carelefs,  themoft  ftupid  thinker ; 
and  no  m^n  can  be  fo  hardened  in  abfurd  fyflems,  as 
^t  all  times  to  rejed  it.     That  Nature  docs  nothing  in 
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vain,  is  a  maxim  eftabliflied  in  all  the  fchools^  merely 
from  th«*  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Nature, 
without  any  religious  purpofe ;  and^  from  Mrm  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  an  anatomift,  who  had  obferved 
a  new  organ  or  canal,  would  never  be  fatisfied  till 
he  had  alfo  difcovered  its  ufe  and  intention.  One 
great  foundation  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  is  the 
maxim.  That  nature  a6ls  by  tbefimpleji  methods^  and 
cboofis  the  mojl  proper  means  to  any  end;  and  aftro- 
nomers  often,  without  thinking  of  it,  lay  this  ftrong 
foundation  of  piety  and  religion.  The  fame  thing 
is  obfervable  in  other  parts  of  philofophy :  And  thus 
all  the  fciences  almoit  lead  us  infeniibly  to  acknow- 
ledge a  firft  intelligent  Author;  and  their  authority 
is  oft^n  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they  do  not  diredly 
profefs  that  intention. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I  hear  Galen  reafoa  concern- 
ing the  ftrudure  of  the  human  body.  The  anatomy 
of  a  man,  fays  he"*,  difcovers  above  600  di6ferent 
mufcles ;  and  whoever  duly  confiders  thefe,  will  find, 
that  in  each  of  them  Nature  muft  have  adjufted  at 
lead  ten  different  circumftances,  in  order  to  attain 
the  end  which  flie  propofed ;  proper  figure,  jufl  mag- 
nitude, right  difpofition  of  the  feveral  ends,  upper 
and  lower  pofition  of  the  whole,  the  due  infertion  of 
the  feveral  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries :  So  that,  in 
the  mufcles  alone,  above  6000  feveral  views  and  in- 
tentions muft  have  been  formed  and  executed.  The 
bones  he  calculates  to  be  284:  The  diftinft  purpofes, 
aimed  at  in  the  ftrufture  of  each,  above  forty.  What 
a  prodigious  difplay  of  artifice,  even  in  thefe  fimple 
and  homogeneous  parts  ?  But  if  we  confider  the  Ikin, 
ligaments,  veffels,  glandules,  humours,  the  feveral 
limbs  and  members  of  the  body;  how  muft  our  a- 
ftonifhment  rife  upon  us,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber and  intricacy  of  the  parts  fo  artificially  adjufted? 
The  farther  wc  advance  in  thefe  refearches,  we  dif- 
cover  new  fcenes  of  art  and  wifdom :  But  defcry  ftil] 
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at  a  diftance,  farthet  fcenes  beyond  our  reach ;  in 
the  fine  internal  fttufture  of  the  parts,  in  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  brain,  in  the  fabric  of  the  feminal  vef- 
fels.  All  thefe  artifices  are  repeated  in  every  different 
fpecies  of  animal,  with  wonderful  variety,  and  with 
exaft  propriety,  fuited  to  the  different  intentions  of 
Nature  in  firaming  each  fpecies.  And  if  the  infi- 
delity of  Galen,  even  when  tHefe  natural  fciences 
were  ftill  imperfeft,  could  not  withftand  fuch  ftrilcing 
appearances  j  to  what  pitch  of  pertinacious  obftinacy 
muft  a  philofopher  in  this  age  have  attained,  who 
can  now  doubt  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  ? 

Could  I  meet  with  one  of  this  fpecies  (who,  I 
thank  God,  are  very  rare),  I  would  afk  him.  Sup*  ' 
pofing  there  were  a  God,  who  did  not  difcoyer  him- 
felf  immediately  to  our  fenfes  ;  were  it  poflible  for 
him  to  give  ftronger  proofs  of  his  exiftence,  than 
what  appear  on  the  whole  face  of  Nature  ?  What  in- 
deed could  fuch  a  Divine  Being  do,  but  copy  the 
prefent  oeconomy  of  things ;  render  many  of  his  ar- 
tifices fo  plain,  that  no  ftupidity  could  miftake  them ; 
afford  glimpfes  of  ftill  greater  artifices,  which  dembn- 
ftrate  his  prodigious  fuperiority  above  our  narrow  lap- 
prehenfions ;  and  conceal  altogether  a  great  many 
from  fuch  imperfeft  creatures  ?  Now,  according  to 
all  rules  of  juft  reafoning,  every  faft  muft  pafs  for 
undifputed,  when  it  is  fupported  by  all  the  argu- 
ments which  its  nature  admits  of  j  even  though  thefe 
arguments  be  not,  in  themfelves,  very  numerous  or 
forcible:  How  much  more,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
where  no  human  imagination  can  compute  their 
number,  and  no  underftanding  eftimate  their  co- 
gency ? 

I  fliall  farther  add,  faid  Clean thes,  to  what  you 
have  fo  well  urged,  that  one  great  advantage  of  the 
principle  of  Theifm  is,  that  it  is  the  only  fyftem  of 
cofmogony  which  can  be  rendered  intelligible  and 
complete,  and  yet  can  throughout  preferve  a  ftrong 
analogy  to  what  we  every  day  fee  and  experience  in 

the 
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the  world.      The  (fofnparifdn  of  the  univeriii  to  a 
machine  of  htunan  contrivance  is  fo  obvious  and  na- 
tural, and  is  juftified  by  fo  many  inflances  of  order 
and  defign  in  nature,  that  it  muft  immediately  ftrike 
all  unprejudiced  appreheniions,  and  procure  univer* 
ial  approbation.     Whoever  attempts  to  weaken  this 
theory,  cannot  pretend  to  fucceed  by  eftablifiiing  in 
its  place  any  other  that  is  preoife  and  determinate : 
it  is  fufficient  for  him,  if  he  flart  doubts  afid  diffi- 
culties ;  and  by  remote  and  abflracl  views  of  things, 
reach  that  fufpenle  of  judgment,  which  is  here  the 
utmoil  boundary  of  his  wiffaes.     But  befides  that  this 
flate  of  mind  is  in  itfelf  unfatisfadtory,  it  ran  never 
be  fleadily  maintained  againft  fuch  ftriking  appear- 
ances as  continually  engage  us  into  the  religious  hy- 
Eothefis.     A  falfe,    abiurd  fyftem,    human  nature, 
om  the  force  of  prejudice,  is  capable  of  adhering  to 
with  obftinacy  and  perfeverance:  But  no  jyftem  at 
all,  in  oppofition  to  a  theory  fupported  by  ftrong  and 
obvious  reafon,  by  natural  propenfity,  and  by  early 
education,  I  think  it  abfolutely  impoflible  to  main- 
tain or  defend. 

So  little,  replied  Philo,  do  lefleem  this  fiifprenfe 
of  judgment  in  the  prefent  cal'e  to  be  poffible,  that  I 
am  apt  to  fufpedl  there  enters  fomewhat  of  a  difpute 
of  words  into  this  controverfy,  more  than  is  ufually 
imagined;  That  the  works  of  Nature  bear .  a  great 
analogy  to  the  produftions  of  art,  is  evident ;  and 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  good  reafoning,  we  ought 
to  infer,  if  we  argue  at  all  concerning  them,  that 
their  caufes  have  a  proportional  analogy.  But  as 
there  are  alfo  conliderable  differences,  we  have  reafon 
to  fuppoie  a  proportional  difference  in  the  caufes  j 
and  in  particular  ought  to  attribute  a  much  higher 
degree  of  power  and  energy  to  the  fupreme  caufe 
than  any  we  have  ever  obferved  in  mankind.  Here 
then  the  exiftence  of  a  DEITY  is  plainly  afcertained 
by  reafon :  and  if  we  make  it  a  queftion,  whether^ 
on  account  of  thefe  analogies,  we  can  properly  call 

him 
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Him  a  mind  or  intelligence^  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
difference  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  between 
him  and  human  minds ;  what  is  this  but  a  mere  yer- 
bal  controverfy  ?  No  man  can  deny  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  effeds :  To  reftrain  ourfelves  from  in- 
quiring concerning  the  caufes,  is  fcarcely  poffible : 
From  this  inquiry,  the  legitimate  conclufion  is,  that 
the  caufes  have  alfo  an  analogy :  And  if  we  are  not 
contented  with  calling  the  firft  and  fupreme  caufe  a 
GOD  or  DEITY,  but  defirc  to  vary  the  expreffion ; 
what  can  we  call  him  but  MIND  or  THOUGHT, 
to  which  he  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  bear  a  confiderable 
refemblance  ? 

All  men  of  found  reafon  are  difgufted  with  verbal 
difputes,  which*  abound  fo  much  in  philofophical 
and  theological  inquiries  ;  and  it  is  found,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  this  abufe  muft  arife  from  clear  de- 
finitions, from  th€  precifion  of  thofe  ideas  which  en- 
ter into  any  argument,  and  from  the  ftrilft  and  uni- 
fopn  ufe  of  thofe  terms  which  are  employed.  But 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  controverfy  whix:h,  from  the  ve* 
ry  nature  of  language  and  of  human  ideas,  is  invol- 
ved in  perpetual  ambiguity,  and  can  nevei:,  by  any 
precaution  or  any  definitions;  be  able  to  reach  a  rea- 
fonable  certainty  or  precifion.  Thefc  are  the  cbn- 
troverfies  concerning  the  degi'ees  of  any  quality  or 
_  circiimftance.  Men  may  argue  to  all  eternity,  whe- 
ther Hannibal  be  a  grcat^  or  a  very  great,  or  a 
fuperlatively  great  man;  what  degree  of  beauty 
Cleopatra  polfefled ;  what  epithet  of  praife  Livy 
or  Thucidtdes  is  intitled  to ;  without  bringing  the 
controverfy  to  any  determination.  The  difputants 
may  here  agree  in  their  fenfe,  and  difier  in  the 
terms,  or  vice  verfa ;  yet  never  be  able  to  define 
their  terms,  fo  as  to  enter  into  each  others  meaning : 
Becaufe  the  degrees  of  thefe  qualities  are  not,  like 
quantity  or  number,  fufceptible  of  any  exadl  menfu- 
ration,  which  may  be  the  flandard  in  the  controver- 
fy.    That  the  difpute  concerning  Theifin  is  of  this 
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nature,  and  confequently  is  merely  verbal,  or  per- 
haps, if  poflible,  (till  more  incurably  ambiguoii'-. 
will  appear  upon  the  flighted  inquiry.  I  ;d9c  the 
Theift,  if  he  does  not  allow,  that  there  is  a  great  and 
inuneafurable,  becaufe  incomprehenfible,  difference 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind  ?  The  more 
pious  he  is,  the  more  readily  will  he  aflent  to  the  af- 
firmative, and  the  more  will  he  be  difpofed  to  mag- 
nify the  difference:  He  will  even  affert,  that  the 
difference  is  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  too  much 
magnified.  I  next  turn  to  the  Atheift,  who,  I  afferr, 
is  only  nominally  fo,  and  can  never  pofllbly  be  in 
eameft ;  and  I  aik  him,  whether,  from  the  cohe- 
rence and  apparent  fympathv  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
world,  there  be  not  a  certain  degree  of  analogy  a- 
mong  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  in  every  Situa- 
tion and  in  every  age  ?  whether  the  rotting  of  a  tur- 
nip, the  generation  of  an  animal,*and  the  llruclure 
of  human  thought,  be  not  energies  that  probably 
bear  fome  remote  analogy  to  each  other  ?  It  is  ipi- 
pofiible  he  can  deny  it :  He  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge it.  Having  obtained  this  conceflion,  I  pudi 
him  flill  farther  in  his  retreat ;  and  I  afic  him,  if  it 
be  not  probable,  that  the  principle  which  firft  arran- 
ged, and  ftill  maintains,  order  in  this  univerfe,  bears 
not  alfo  fome  remote  inconceivable  analogy  to  the 
other  operations  of  Nature,  and  among  the  reft  to 
the  oeconomy  of  human  mind  and  thought?  How- 
ever reluftant,  he  muft  give  his  aflent.  Where  then, 
cry  I  to  both  thefe  antagonills,  is  the  fubjed  of  your 
difpute  ?  The  Theift  allows,  that  the  original  in- 
telligence is  very  different  from  human  reafon :  The 
Atheifl:  allows,  that  the  original  principle  of  order 
bears  fome  remote  analogy  to  it.  Will  you  quarrel^ 
Gentlemen,  about  the  degrees,  and  enter  into  a  con- 
troverfy,  which  admits  not  of  any  precife  meaning, 
nor  confequently  of  any  determination?  If  you 
fliould  be  fo  obftinate,  I  ftiould  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  you  infcnfibly  change  fides ;  while  the  Theift, 

on 
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on  the  one  hand,  exaggerates  the  diflimilarity  be- 
tween the  fupreme  Being,  and  frail,  imperfeft,  va- 
riable, fleeting,  and  mortal  creatures ;  and  the  A- 
theift,  on  the  other,  rriagnifies  the  analogy  among 
all  the  operations  of  Nature,  in  every  period,  every 
fituation,  and  every  pofition.  Confider  then,  where 
the  real  point  of  controverfy  lies ;  tod  if  you  cannot 
lay  afide  your  difputes,  erideaVour  at  leaft  to  cure 
yourfeK  es  of  your  animofity. 

And  here  I  muft  alfo  acknowledge,  Cleanthesj 
that  as  the  works  of  Nature  have  a  much  greater  a- 
nalogy  to  the  eflfefts  of  our  art  and  contrivance,  thail 
to  thofe  of  or/r  benevolence  and  juftice;  we  have  rea- 
foa  to  infer^  that  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity 
have  a  greater  refemblance  to  thofe  of  men,  than  his 
moral  have  to  human  virtues.  But  what  is  the  con- 
fequence  ?  Nothing  but  thisj  that  the  trioral  quali- 
ties of  man  are  more  defective  in  their  kind  than  his 
natural  abilities.  For  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  aU 
lowed  to  be  abfolutely  and  entirely  perfedl,  whate- 
ver differs  mod  from  him,  departs  the  fartheft  from 
the  fupreme  ftandard  of  redtitude  iand  perfedtion  *. 

Thefcj  Cleanthes,  are  my  unfeigned  fentiments 
on  this  fubjeft ;  and  thefe  fentiments,  you  know,  I 
have  ever  cherifhed  and  maintained.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  my  ^^neration  for  true  religion,  is  my  ab- 

VoL.  II.  L 1  horrence 

*  It  fcerr.s  evident,  that  the  difpute  (>etvlr^en  the  Sceptics  and 
Dogmatifts  is  entirely  Terbal  \  or  at  leail  regards  only  the  degrees 
of  doubt  and  aflurance,  which  we  ought  to  indulge  with  regM-d  to 
all  reafoiiihg :  And  fuch  difputes  are  commonly,  at  the  bottom, 
verbal,  and  admit  not  of  any  precife  determination.  No  pliilofo- 
phical  Dogmatift  denies,  that  there  are  difficulties  both  with  regard 
to  the  fenfes  and  to  all  fdence;  and  that  thefe  difficulties  are  in  a  re- 
gular, logical  method,  abfolutely  iofolvable.  No  Sceptic  denies 
that  we  lie  under  an  abfolute  neceffity,  notwithllanding  thefe  diffi- 
culties, of  thinking,  and  believing,  and  reafoning,  with  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  fubjeds,  and  even  of  frequently  affentmg  with  confidence 
and  fecurity.  The  only  difference^  then,  between  thefe  fe6b,  if 
ttey  merit  that  name,  is,  that  the  Sceptic,  from  habit,  caprice,  or 
incUnation,  infifts  moft  on  the  difficulties ;  the  Dogmatifl,  for  like 
resells,  on  the  neceffity. 
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horrence  of  vulgar  fuperftitions ;  and  I  indu^  ft  pe^ 
culiar  pleafure,  I  confefs,  in jpufliiAg  fuch  priiicipiest 
fometimes  into  abfurdily,  lomedmes  into  impie^* 
And  ycu  are  fenfible,  that  all  bigots,  notwithibuMU 
ing  their  great  avesfion  to  the  latter  above  the  for-, 
mer,  are  commonly  equally  guilty  of  both. 

My  inclination,  replied  CLEANTHEis,  lies,  I  own, 
a  contrary  way.  Religion,  however  corrupted,  is 
ftill  better  than  no  religion  at  all.  The  dodrine  of 
9,  future  ftate  is  fo  ftrong  and  neceflary  a  iecurity  to 
morals,  that  we  never  ought  to  abandon  or  negikd 
it.  For  if  finite  and  temporary  rewards  and  punifli* 
ments  have  fo  great  an  effe&,  as  we  daily  find ;  how 
much  greater  muft  be  expeded  firom  fuch  as  are  in- 
-  finite  and  eternal  ? 

How  happens  it  then,  faid  Philo,  if  vulgar  fo? 
perftition  be  fo  falutary  to  fociety,  that  all  hiftorj 
abounds  fo  much  with  accounts  of  its  pernicious  con- 
fequences  on  public  affairs?  Fadions,  civil  war% 
perfecutions,  fubverfions  of  government  oppreffioo, 
0avery,  thefe  are  the  difmal  coniequences  which  al* 
ways  attend  its  prevalency  over  the  minds  of  men. 
If  the  religious  fpirit  be  ever  mentioned  iiv  any  hi- 
ftorical  narration,  we  are  fure  to  meet  afterwards 
with  a  detail  of  the  miferies  which  attend  it.  And 
no  period  of  time  can  be  happier  or  more  proiperous 
than  thofe  in  which  it  is  never  regarded  or  heard 

of. 

The  reafon  of  this  obfervation,  replied  Clean- 
THES,  is  obvious.  The  proper  office  of  religion  is 
to  regulate  the  heart  of  men,  humanize  their  con- 
duit, infufe  the  fpirit  of  temperance,  order,  and  o- 
bedience  ;  and  as  its  operation  is  filent,  and  only  en- 
forces the  motives  of  morality  and  juftice,  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  and  confounded  with 
thefe  other  motives.  When  it  diftiuguiihes  itfelf, 
and  afts  as  a  feparate  principle  over  men,  it  has  de- 
parted from  its  proper  fphere,  and  has  become  only 
a  cover  to  fadion  and  ambition. 

And 
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Arid  fo  will  all  religion^  faid  Philo,  except  the 
philofophical  and  rational  kind.  Your  reafdnings  are 
more  eafily  eluded  than  my  fafts.  The  inference  is 
tiot  juft,  becauie  finite  and  temporary  rewards  and 
punifhmeiits  have  fo  great  influence,  that  therefore 
luch  as  are  infinite  and  eternal  mull  have  fo  much 
greater.  Confider,  I  befeech  you,  the  attachment 
which  we  have  to  prefent  things,  and  the  little  con- 
cern which  we  difcover  for  objedts  fo  remote  and  un- 
certain. When  divines  are  declaiming  againft  the 
common  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  World,  they 
always  reprefent  this  principle  as  the  ftrongeft  inla- 
ginable  (which  indeed  it  is)  ;  and  defcribe  almoft  all 
human  kind  as  lying  under  the  influence  of  it,  and 
funk  into  the  deeped  lethargy  and  uncortcerii  about 
their  religious  interefl:s.  Yet  thefe  fame  divines, 
when  they  refute  their  fpeculative  antagonifts,  fup- 
pofe  the  motives  of  religion  to  be  fo  powerful,  that, 
without  them,  it  were  impoflible  for  civil  fociety  to 
fubfift: ;  nor  are  they  afhamed  of  fo  palpable  a  cori- 
tradidtion.  It  is  certain,  from  experience,  that  the 
fmallefl:  grain  of  natural  honefty  and  benevolence' 
has  more  eflfeft  on  mens  conduft,  than  the  mod  pom- 
pous views  fuggefted  by  theological  theories  and  fy- 
fteriis.  A  man's  natural  inclination  works  inceflant- 
ly  upon  him ;  it  is  foi  evef  prefent  to  the  nlind ;  and 
mingles  itfelf  with*  every  view  and  confideration : 
whereas  religious  motives,  where  they  a6t  at  all,  o- 
perate  only  by  ftarts  and  bounds ;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  for  them  to  become  altogether  habitual  to 
the  mind.  The  force  of  the  greateft  gravity,  fay 
the  philofophers,  is  infinitely  fmall,  in  comparifon 
of  that  of  the  leaft  impulfe :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
i'malleft  gravity  will,  iii  the  end,  prevail  above  a 
great  impulfe ;  becaufe  no  ftrokes  or  blows  can  be 
repeated  with  fuch  conftancy  as  attradlion  and  gravi- 
tatioil. 

Another  advantage  of  inclination ;  it  engages  on 
its  fide  all  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  mind }  and 
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when  fet  in  oppofition  to  religious  prindplef,  feeks 
every  method  and  art  of  eluding  them:  Li  which  it 
is  almoft  always  fuccefsfuL  Who  can  explain  the 
heart  of  man,  or  account  for  thofe  ftrange  iuyos  and 
excufes,  with  which  people  fiitisfy  themtelyes,  when 
they  follow  their  inclinations  in  oppofition  to  their 
religious  duty?  This  is  weU  underftood  in  the 
world ;  and  none  but  fools  ever  repofe  lefi  fxuft  in 
a  man,  becaufe  they  hear,  that,  from  ftudy  and  phi« 
lofophy,  he  has  entertained  fome  i^peculative  doubts 
with  regard  to  theological  fubjeds.  And  when  we 
have  to  do  with  a  man,  who  makes  a  great  profef- 
fion  of  religion  and  devotion ;  has  this  any  other  ef- 
fed  upon  feveral,  who  pafs  for  prudent,  dian  to  pot 
them  on  their  guard,  left  they  be  (heated  and  decei- 
ved by  him  ? 

We  muft  farther  confider,  that  philofophers,  who 
cultivate  reafon  and  refledion,  ftand  lefs  in  need  of 
fuch  motives  to  keep  them  under  the  reftraint  of 
morals :  and  that  the  vulgar,  who  alone  may  need 
them,  are  utterly  incapable  of  fb  pure  a  religion  as 
reprefents  the  Deity  to  be  pleafed  with  nothing  but 
virtue  in  human  behaviour.  The  recommendations 
to  the  Divinity  are  generally  fuppofed  to  be  either 
frivolous  oblervances,  or  rapturous  ecftafies,  or  a 
bigotted  credulity.  We  need  not  run  back  into  an- 
tiquity, or  wander  into  remote  regions,  to  find  in- 
flances  of  this  degeneracy.  Amongft  ourfelves,  fome 
have  been  guilty  of  that  atrociouihefs,  unknown  to 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fuperftitions,  of  de- 
claiming, in  exprefs  terms,  againft  morality ;  and 
reprefenting  it  as  a  lure  forfeiture  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour, if  the  leaft  truft  or  reliance  be  laid  upon  it. 

But  even  though  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm  fhould 
not  put  itlelf  in  dired:  oppofition  to  morality,  the 
very  diverting  of  the  attention,  the  raifingup  a  new 
and  frivolous  fpecies  of  merit,  the  prepofterous  di- 
ilribution  which  it  makes  of  praife  and  blame,  muft 
have  the  moit  pernicious  confequences,  and  weaken 

ex- 
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cxtremdy  mens  attachment  to  the  natural  motives  of 
juftice  and  humanity. 

Such  a  principle  of  adlion  likewife,  not  being  any 
of  the  femiliar  motives  of  human  condud,  ads  only 
by  intervals  on  the  temper ;  and  muft  be  rouzed  by 
continual  efforts,  in  order  to  render  the  pious  zealot 
fatisiied  with  his  own  conduct,  and  make  him  fulfil  his 
devotional  talk.  Many  religious  exercifes  are  enter- 
ed into  with  feeming  fervour,  where  the  heart,  at  the 
time,  feels  cold  and  languid :  A  habit  of  diifimula* 
tion  is  by  degrees  contrafted ;  and  fraud  and  falfe- 
hood  become  the  predominant  principle.  Hence  the 
reafon  of  that  vulgar  obfervation,  that  the  higheft 
zeal  in  religion  and  the  deepeft  hypocrify,  fo  far  from 
being  inconfiftent,  are  often  or  commonly  united  in 
the  fame  individual  charader. 

The  bad  effefts  of  fuch  habits,  even  in  common 
life,  are  eafily  imagined :  but  where  the  interefts  of 
religion  are  concerned,  no  morality  can  be  forcible 
enough  to  bind  the  enthufiaftic  zealot.  The  facred- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  fandlifies  every  meafure  which  can 
be  made  ufe  of  to  promote  it. 

The  fteady  attention  alone  to  fo  important  an  in-- 
tcrefl  as  that  of  eternal  falvation,  is  apt  to  extinguifh 
the  benevolent  affedions,  and  beget  a  narrow,  con- 
tracted felfiihnefs.  i^nd  when  fuch  a  temper  is  en- 
couraged, it  eafily  eludes  all  the  general  precepts  of 
charity  and  benevolence. 

Thus  the  motives  of  vulgar  fuperftition  have  no 
great  influence  on  general  conduft ;  nor  is  their  o- 
peration  very  favourable  to  morality,  in  the  inftances 
where  they  predominate. 

Is  there  any  maxim  in  politics  more  certain  and 
infallible,  than  that  both  the  number  and  authority 
of  priefts  ihould  be  confined  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits; and  that  the  civil  magiftrate  ought,  for  ever, 
to  keep  his  fafces  and  axes  from  fuch  dangerous 
hands  ?  But  if  the  fpirit  of  popular  religion  were  fo 
falutary  to  fociety,  a  contrary  maxim  ought  to  pre- 
vail.  The  greater  number  of  priefts,  and  Sieir  great- 
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cr  authority  and  riches,  will  always  augment  the 
religious  fpirit.     And  though  the  priefts  Jiave  the 
guidance  of  this  fpirit,  why  may  we  not  expeft  a 
fuperior  fandity  of  life,  and  greater  benevolence  and 
moderation,  from  perfons  who  are  let  ^p^rt  for  reli- 
gion, who  are  continually  inculcating  it  upon  others, 
?tnd  who  muft  themfelves  imbibe  a  greater  fhare  of 
it  ?     Whence  comes  it  then,  that,  in  fadt,   the  ut- 
moft  a  wife  magiftrate  can  propoie  with  regard  to 
popular  religions,  is,  as  far  as  pofUble,  to  make  a 
faving  game  of  it,  and  to  prevent  their  pernicious 
confequences  with  regard  to  fociety  ?     Every  expe- 
dient which  he  tries  for  fo  humble  a  purpofe  is  fur- 
rounded  with  inconveniences.      If  he  admits  only 
one  religion  among  his  fubjedts,  he  muft  facrifice,  to 
an  uncertain  profped  of  tranquillity,  every  coniide- 
ration  of  public  liberty,   fcience,  reafon,  induftry, 
and  even  his  own  independency.     Jf  he  gives  indi^- 
gence  to  feveral  fefts,  which  is  the  wifer  maxin^,  he 
muft  preferve  a  very  philofophical  indifference  to  all 
of  them,  and  carefully  reftrain  the  pretentions  of  the 
prevailing  fe6t ;  other  wife  he   can   exped  nothing 
but  endlefs  difputes,  quarrels,  fadlions,  perfecutions, 
^nd  civil  commotions. 

True  religion,  I  allow,  has  no  fuch  pernicious 
confequences ;  but  we  muft-  treat  of  religion  as  it 
has  commonly  been  found  in  the  world  ;  nor  have  I 
any  thing  to  do  with  that  fpeculative  tenet  of  The- 
ifm ;  w^hich,  as  it  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  mull 
partake  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  principle, 
and  at  the  fame  time  muft  lie  under  a  like  inconve- 
nience, of  being  always  confined  to  very  few  per- 
fons. 

Oaths  are  requifite  in  all  courts  of  judicature  ;  but 
it  is  a  queftion  whether  their  authority  arifes  from 
any  popular  religion.  It  is  the  folemnity  and  im- 
portance of  the  occafion,  the  regard  to  reputation, 
and  the  reflefting  on  the  general  interefts  of  fociety, 
which  are  the  chief  reftraints  upon  mankind.     Cu- 
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ilom*houfe  oaths  and  political  oaths  are  but  little  re- 
garded even  by  fome  who  pretend  to  principles  of 
honefty  and  religion ;  and  a  Quaker^s  afleveration  is 
with  us  juftly  put  upon  the  lame  footing  with  the 
oath  of  any  other  perfon.  I  know,  that  Polybius  • 
afcribes  the  infamy  of  Greek  faith  to  the  prevalen- 
cy  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy :  but  I  know  alfo, 
that  Punic  faith  had  as  bad  a  reputation  in  ancient 
times,  as  Irish  evidence  has  in  modern  j  though  we 
cannot  account  for  thefe  vulgar  obfervations  by  the 
fame  reafon.  Not  to  mention,  that  Greek  faith 
was  infamous  before  the  rife  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy;  and  Euripides  f ,  in  a  paffage  which  I  fhall 
point  out  to  you,  has  glanced  a  remarkable  ftroke  of 
fatire  agbinft  his  nation,  with  regard  to  this  circum- 
ftance. 

Take  care,  Philo,  replied  Cleanthes;  take 
care;  pufli  not  matters  too  far :  allow  not  your  zeal 
againft  falfe  religion  to  undermine  your  veneration 
for  the  true.  Forfeit  not  this  principle,  the  chief, 
the  only  great  comfort  in  life ;  and  our  principal 
fupport  amidft  all  the  attacks  of  adverfe  fortune. 
The  moft  agreeable  refledion,  which  it  is  pofiible 
for  human  imagination  to  fuggeft,  is  that  of  genuine 
Theifm,  which  reprefents  us  as  the  workmanfhip  of 
a  Being  perfeftly  good,  wife,  and  powerful ;  who 
created  us  for  happinefs  ;  and  who,  having  implant- 
ed in  us  immeafurable  defires  of  good,  will  prolong 
our  exiftence  to  all  eternity,  and  will  transfer  us  into 
an  infinite  variety  of  fcenes,  in  order  to  fatisfy  thofe 
deiires,  and  render  our  felicity  complete  and  durable. 
Next  to  fuch  a  Being,  himfelf  (if  the  comparifon  be 
allowed),  the  happieft  lot  which  we  can  imagine,  is 
that  of  being  under  bis  guardianfhip  and  protec* 
tion. 

Thefe  appearances,  faid  Philo,  are  moft  engaging 
and  alluring ;  and  with  regard  to  the  true  philofo- 
pher,  they  are  more  than  appearances.     But  it  bap- 
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pens  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  th^t,  with  regard 
to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  the  appearances  are 
deceitful,  and  that  the  terrors  of  religion  commonlj 
prevail  above  its  comforts. 

It  is  allowed,  that  men  never  have  recourfe  to  de* 
\-olion  fo  readily  as  when  dejeded  with  grief  or  de^ 
prefled  with  ficknefs.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  the 
religious  fpirit  is  not  fo  nearly  allied  to  joy  as  to 
ibrrow? 

But  men,  when  affiled,  find  confolation  in  reli- 
gion, replied CuANTH£S.  Sometimes,  iaid  Phi lo: 
but  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  they  will  form  a 
notion  of  thole  unknown  beings,  fuitably  to  the  pre- 
feot  gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  temper,  when 
they  betake  themielves  to  dhe  contemplation  of  them. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  tremendous  images  to  pre- 
dominate in  all  religions;  and  weourfelves,  idfter 
bavix^  employed  the  moft  exalted  expreffion  in  our 
dc^Cfftpdons  of  the  Deity,  fidl  into  the  flatteft  contra^ 
diction,  in  affirming,  diat  the  damnfid  are  infinitely 
Superior  in  number  to  the  ded. 

I  fliall  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was  a 
popular  religion  y  which  reprefented  the  ftate  of  de- 
parted fouls  in  fuch  a  light,  as  would  render  it  eli- 
gible for  human  kind,  that  there  (hould  be  fuch  a 
ftate.  Thefe  fine  models  of  religion  are  the  mere 
product  of  phiiofophy.  For  as  death  lies  between 
the  eye  and  the  profpedl  of  futurity,  that  event  is  fo 
ihocking  to  nature,  that  it  muft  throw  a  gloom  on 
all  the  regions  which  lie  beyond  it ;  and  fuggeft  to 
the  generality  of  mankind  the  idea  of  C£RB£Rus»and 
Furies ;  devils,  and  torrents  of  fire  and  brimftone. 

It  is  true,  both  fear  and  hope  ent^r  into  religion ; 
becaufe  both  thefe  paflions,  at  different  times,  agi- 
tate the  human  mind,  and  each  of  them  forms  a 
fpecies  of  divinity  fuitable  to  itfelf.  But  when  a 
man  is  in  a  cheerful  difpofition,  he  is  fit  for  bufinefs, 
or  company,  or  entertainment  of  any  kind ;  and  he 
naturally  applies  himfelf  to  thefe,  and  thinks  not  of^ 
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religion.  When  melancholy  and  dejefted,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  brood  upon  the  terrors  of  the  in- 
vifible  world,  and  to  plunge  himfelf  ftill  deeper  in 
afliidion.  It  may,  indeed,  happen,  that  after  he 
has,  in  this  manner,  engraved  the  religious  opinions 
deep  into  his  thought  and  imagination,  there  may 
arrive  a  change  of  health  or  circumftances,  which 
may  rellore  his  good-humour,  and  railing  cheerful 
prolpeds  of  futurity,  make  him  run  into  the  other 
extreme  of  joy  and  triumph.  But  ftill  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that,  as  terror  is  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  it  is  the  paffion  which  always  pre- 
dominates in  it,  and  admits  but  of  (hort  intervals  of 
pleafure. 

Not  to  mention,  that  thefe  fits  of  exceflive,  en- 
thufiaftic  joy,  by  exhaufting  the  fpirits,  always  pre- 
pare the  way  for  equal  fits  of  fuperftitious  terror  and 
dejeftion  ;  nor  is  there  any  ftate  of  mind  fo  happy 
as  the  calm  and  equable.  But  this  ftate  it  is  impof- 
iible  to  fupport,  where  a  man  thinks  that  he  lies,  in 
fuch  profound  darknefs  and  uncertainty,  between  an 
eternity  of  happinefs  and  an  eternity  of  mifery.  Na 
wonder,  that  fuch  an  opinion  disjoints  the  ordinary 
frame  of  the  mind,  and  throws  it  into  the  utmoft 
confufioiL  And  though  that  opinion  is  feldom  fo 
fteady  in  its  operation  as  to  influence  all  the  adlions, 
yet  is  it  apt  jto  make  a  confiderable  breach  in  the 
tjemper,  and  to  produce  that  gloom  and  melancholy 
fo  remarkable  in  all  devout  people. 

It  is  contrary  to  common  fenfe  to  entertain  appre- 
henfions  or  terrors  upon  account  of  any  opinion 
whatfoever,  or  to  imagine  that  we  run  any  rifk  here- 
after by  the  freeft  ufe  of  our  reafon.  Such  a  fenti- 
ment  implies  both  an  abfurdity  and  an  inconjijlency. 
It  is  an  abfurdity  to  believe  that  the  Deity  has  hu- 
man paflions,  and  one  of  the  loweft  of  human  paf- 
fions,  a  reftlefs  appetite  for  applaufe.  It  is  an  incon- 
iiftency  to  believe,  that,  fince  the  Deity  has  this  hu- 
{uan  paflion,  he  has  not  others  alfo ;  and  in  particu- 
lar 
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lar  a  diOregard  to  the  opinions  of  creatures  fo  much 
inferior. 

To  know  God,  fays  Seneca,  £r  to  wor/bip  bim.  All 
other  worfhip  is  indeed  abfurd,  fuperftitious,  and 
even  impious.  It  degrades  him  to  the  low  condition 
of  mankind,  who  are  delighted  with  intreaty,  foli- 
citation,  prefents,  and  flattery.  Yet  is  this  impiety 
the  fmalleft  of  which  fuperftition  is  guilty.  Com- 
monly, it  deprefles  the  Ueity  far  below  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  ;  and  reprefents  him  as  a  caj^ricious 
daemon,  who  cxercifes  his  power  without  realbn,  and 
without  humanity  !  And  were  that  Divine  Being 
difpofed  to  be  offended  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  filly 
mortulii,  who  are  his  own  workmanihip,  ill  would 
it  furely  fare  with  the  votaries  of  mofl  popular  fu- 
perllitions.  Nor  would  any  of  human  race  merit  his 
favour,  but  a  very  few,  the  philofophical  Theifts, 
who  entertain,  or  rather  indeed  endeavour  to  enter- 
tain, fuitable  notions  of  his  divine  perfeAions :  As 
the  oqly  perfons,  intitled  to  his  compajfion  and  indul- 
gtncCj  would  be  the  philofophical  Sceptics,  a  feet 
almoft  equally  rare  ;  who,  from  a  natural  diffidence 
of  their  own  capacity,  fufpend,  or  endeavour  to  fuf- 
pend,  all  judgment  with  regard  to  fuch  fublime  and 
luch  extraordinary  iubjefts. 

If  the  whole  of  Natural  Theology,  as  fome  people 
feem  to  maintain,  refolves  itfelf  into  one  fimple,  tho' 
fomewhat  ambiguous,  at  leafl  undefined  propofition, 
That  the  caufe  or  caufes  of  order  in  the  univerfe proba^ 
biy  bear  fame  remote  analogy  to  human  intelligence.  If 
this  propofition  be  not  capable  of  extenfion,  varia- 
tion, or  more  particular  explication  ;  if  it  affords  no 
inference  that  affects  hurnan  life,  or  can  be  the  fource 
of  any  aclion  or  forbearance ;  and  if  the  analogy, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  to 
the  human  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  transferred, 
with  any  appearance  of  probability,  to  the  other 
qualities  of  the  mind :  If  this  really  be  the  cafe, 
what  can  the  moft  inquifitive,  contemplative,  and 
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religious  man  do  more  than  give  a  plain,  philofophi- 
cal  aflent  to  the  propolition,  as  often  as  it  occurs ; 
nnd  believe  that  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  efta- 
bliihed,  exceed  the  objedions  which  lie  againft  it  ? 
Some  aftoniftiment  indeed  will  naturally  arife  from 
the  greatnefs  of  the  objeft  ;  fome  melancholy  from 
its  obfcurity  ;  fome  contempt  of  human  reafon,  that 
it  can  give  no  folution  more  fatisfaftory  with  regard 
to  fo  extraordinary  and  magnificent  a  queftidn.    But 
believe  me,  Cleanthes,  the  mod  natural  fentiment, 
which  a  well-difpofed  mind  will  feel  on  this  occa^ 
fion,  is  a  longing  defire  and  expeftation,  that  hea- 
ven M'ould  be  pleafed  to  diflipate,  at  leaft  alleviate, 
this  profound  ignorance,    by  aflfording  fome  more 
particular  revelation  to  mankind,  and  making  difco- 
veries  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of  the 
divine  objedl  of  our  faith.     A  perfon,  feafoned  with 
^  juft  fenfe  of  the  imperfections  of  natural  reafon, 
will  fly  to  revealed  truth  with  the  greateft  avidity: 
while  the  haughty  dogmatiJ[l,  perfuaded  that  he  can    . 
ereft  a  complete  fyftem  of  Theology  by  the  ihere 
help  of  philofophy,  difdains  any  farther  aid,  andre- 
je6ls  this  adventitious  inftruftor.     To  be  a  philofo* 
phical  Sceptic,  is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  firft  and 
moll  effential  ftep  towards  being  a  found,  believmg 
Chriftian ;  a  propofition  which  I  would  willingly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  Pamphilus  :  And  I 
hope  Cleanthes  will  forgive  me  for  interpofing  fo 
far  in  the  education  and  inftrudlion  of  his  pupil. 

Cleanthes  and  Philo  purfued  not  this  convert 
'  fation  much  farther :  and  as  nothing  ever  made 
greater  impreffion  on  me  than  all  the  reafonings  of 
that  day ;  fo,  I  confefs,  that  upon  a  ferious  review 
of  the  whole,  1  cannot  but  think,  that  Philo's  prin- 
ciples are  more  probable  than  Demea's  ;  but  that 
thofe  of  Cleanthes  approach  Aill  nearer  to  the 
truth. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  34, 

IT  18  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  thofe  who  denied  in- 
nate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impreffions  ; 
though  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed 
were  not  chofen  with  fuch  caution,  nor  fo  exa^y  defined,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  miftakes  about  their  dodrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  in* 
nate  ?  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions 
and  ideas  of  the  mind  muft  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural,  in 
whatever  fenfe  we  take  the  latter  word*  whether  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by  innate  be  meant 
cotemporary  to  our  birth,  the  difpute  feems  to|be  frivolous ;  nor  it 
it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether 
before,  at,  or  after,  our  birth.  Again,  the  woni  idea  feems  to  be 
commonly  taken  in  a  very  loofe  tenfe  by  Locke  and  others;  as 
fbinding  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  fenlations  and  paflions,  as 
well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  this  fenfe,  I  ifaould  defire  to  know,  what 
can  be  meant  by  aflerting,  that  felf-love,  or  refentment  of  injuries* 
or  the  paflion  between  the  fexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  thefe  terms,  imprejions  and  ideas^  in  the  fenie  a- 
bove  explained,  and  underftanding  by  itmate^  what  is  original,  or 
copied  from  no  precedent  perception ;  then  may  we  aflert,  that  all  our 
impreffions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  muft  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locke 
was  betrayed  into  this  queftion  bv  the  fchoolmen ;  who,  making  ufe 
of  undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  difputes  to  a  tedious  lengrth,  with- 
out ever  touching  the  point  in  queftion.  A  like  ambiguity  and  cir- 
cumlocution feem  to  run  through  that  philofopher's  reaibnings  on 
this  as  well  as  moft  other  fubjeSs. 

NOTE  [B],  p. 54. 

NOTHING  is  more  ufual  than  for  vmters,  even  on  moral,  politic 
eaif  or  pbjfical  fubjeds,  to  diftingui(h  between  reafon  and  ex* 
periencef  and  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fpecies  of  argumentation  are  en- 
tirely different  from  each  other.    The  former  are  taken  forthcmerc 
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icfiik  of  oqr  iotdk&nal  fiicultiei,  whiAfhycoatKiedogifrkH^ibe 
nature  of  things,  and  examimog  tlie  eflfefia  that  moft  fiaBoir  firom 
dieirimridMi,  eftafaEfli|Muticdarprinciplctoficieiicesndp^^ 
plnr«  j!1ie  httcr  are  fitppoledto  be  derived  entirely  from  fcnfe  nnd 
obfanration ;  bf  which  we  kam  iir^thaaadiiallyjefuhed  from  the 
operation  of  partifiiihr  oliedt,  and  are  thence  able  to  infier^  what 
inSk  for  the  ^ttre*  refuh  friun  t^icm^  Thus,  tar  inftance,  the  &, 
aiitationaandreftnintiofci¥ilgovemment|  add  a  le|;al  conftitutioiit 
mtf  be  defended*  either  from  rea/bit  whidi,  refleding  on  the  great 
fraflty  and  cormptioo  of  hitman  natoret  teadhety  that  no  man  can 
tddfhc  tmfted  with  unlimited  authority;  or  from  M/«ri«wr  and  hi* 
ftory,  idiidi  infirm  uioftbeenonnousabafesy  that  ambition^  ine- 
lery  age  and  couqtry,  has  be<^  {blind  to  make  of  (b  imprudent  a  con- 
fidence. 

The  fime  diftindion  between  reafoli  and  experience  is  maintained 
in  aB  our  deliberations  ooneeming  the  condod  of  fife )  while  the  ca^ 
yrienced  ftatefman,  general,  phyfidan,  or  mcrdiant,  is  fnifted  and 
fciBowcd  3  and  the  impradifcd  notice,  with  whatever  natural  t^ 
ieats  endowed,  negleded  and  defyifed.  Thoogfa  it  be  allowed^ 
that  reafim  aaa j  nrm  very  phnifible  cooje^ufes  vrith  rmrd  to  the 
oonfeqiiences  ot  f^ch  a  paiticolar  condua  in  fuch  paiticiur  drcom* 
Aaaocai  kisiUlAqkpoledimpeiie^  without  the  alBftanceo^ei^e* 
tienoe,  which  is  alone  able  to  give  liability  and  certainty  to  the 
iMBBi  darivcd  from  ftndy  and  leicftioa. 

B«tttotwkhiaBdtnff  that  Ibis  diftinaioa  he  thus  udiveHaDy  1 
iped,  both  in  ^  aibf«  and  ipecohtive  fistoes  of  life*  I  ftd  not 
fensple  topron— noe,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  ewnncous,  atkaftfupcrw 
frcial. 

If  we  examine  thofe  argoments,  which,  in  any  of  the  fcicnces 
^bove-meotioned,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mere  effefU  of  reafoning 
mad  refle^on,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate,  at  lail,  in  fbme  ge» 
neral  principle  or  conclufion,  for  which  we  can  affign  no  reafon  but 
obfemtion  and  experience.  The  only  difference  between  them  and  ' 
thofe  maxims,  which  are  vulgarly  eftcemed  the  refult  of  pure  expe- 
rience,  is,  that  the  former  cannot  be  efUblifhed  without  fome  proceis 
of  thought,  and  fome  reflection  on  what  we  have  obferved,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  its  circumftances,  and  trace  its  confequences :  Where- 
as in  the  latter,  the  experienced  event  is  exa^tiy  and  fully  fimilar  to 
that  which  we  infer  as  the  refult  of  anr  particular  iituation.  The 
bxftory  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny, 
^pere  our  monarchs  freed  from  the  teftraints  of  laws  and  fenates :  But 
the  obfcrvation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty,  in  private  life,  is  fufficient, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  fame  apprehenfion ; 
iivhile  it  ferves  as  an  inftance  of  the  general  dbrruption  of  human  na- 
ture, and  (hows  us  the  danger  which  we  muft  incur  by  repofin^  an 
entire  confidence  in  mankind.  In  bodi  cafes,  it  is  experience  imich 
is  ultimately  the  lbttnd:aioB  of  our  inference  and  ooodnfioo. 
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There  is  no  man  fo  young  and  unexperienced^  as  not  to  haie 
formedy  from  obfervationy  many  general  and  jufl  maxims  concerning 
human  a&irs  and  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  tha|^ 
when  a  man  comes  to  put  thefe  in  pra6Ucey  he  wiU  be  extremdf 
liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  experience  both  enlarge  thefe 
maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  ufe  and  application.  In  everf 
fituation  or  incident,  there  are  numy  particular  and  feemingly  mi- 
nute circumftances,  which  the  man  of  greateft  talents  is,  at  firft,  apt 
to  oYerlook,  though  on  them  the  juftnels  of  his  conclufions,  and 
confequently  the  prudence  of  hiscondud,  entirely  depend.  Not  to 
mention,  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  obfervations  and 
maxims  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occafions,  nor  can  be  imme- 
diately applied  with  due  calmnefs  and  diftin^on.  The  truth  is,  aa 
unexperienced  reafoner  could  be  no  reafoner  at  all,  were  he  abfo* 
lutely  unexperienced;  and  when  we  ^gn  that  chara6lerto  any  one, 
we  mean  it  only  in  a  comparative  fenfe,  and  fuppofe  him  pofTefled  of 
experience  in  a  fmaller  and  more  imperfedb  degree. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  76. 
T  may  be  pretended,  that  the  rcfiftance  which  we  meet  with  in 
bodies,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  force,  and  call  up  aA 
our  power,  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  this  ntfiu 
or  ftrong  endeavour,  of  which  we  are  confcious,  that  is  the  original 
impreffion  from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  But,  firft,  we  attribute 
power  to  a  vaft  number  of  obje6b,  where  we  never  can  fuppofe  thk 
refiflance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take  place  ;  to  the  Supreme  Beings 
who  never  meets  with  any  refiflance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command 
over  its  ideas  and  limbs,  in  common  thinking  and  motion,  whers 
the  tSe&.  follows  immediately  upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or 
fununoning  up  of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable 
of  this  fentiment.  Secondly ^  This  ientiment  of  an  endeavour  to  over* 
come  refiflance,  has  no  known  connexion  with  any  event :  What  fbl* 
lows  it  we  know  by  experience ;  but  could  not  know  it  ^  priorh 
It  muft,  however,  be  confefied,  that  the  animal  nifus^  which  we  ex* 
periencc,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precife  idea  of  power,  en- 
ters very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed 
of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  p.8f. 
T  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  vis  itigFtia  which  is  fo  much 
-*-  talked  of  in  the  new  philofophy,  and  which  is  afcribed  to  matter. 
We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  refl  or  in  motion  continues 
for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  till  put  from  it  by  fome  new  caufe ;  and 
that  a  body  impelled  takes  as  much  motion  from  the  impelling  body 
as  it  acquires  itfelf.  Thefe  are  fads.  When  we  call  this  a  vis  ifier* 
//>,  we  only  mark  thefe  i&6b,  without  pretending  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  inert  power;  in  the  fame  manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity, 
we  mean  certain  effe^,  without  comprehending  that  active  power. 
It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  rob  fecond  cau- 
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ie8of  allfimxdr  energr;  though  feme  of  his  feOowen  hsfecbdei' 
voured  to  cftablifh  that  uieoiy  upon  his  authority.  On  the  oontnuy^ 
that  great  ^hilofepher  Had  recoorfe  to  an  ethenal  adive  floid  to  cz^ 
plain  his  uniYcrfid  attradion  ;  thodghhe  was  fe  cautious  and  modeft 
as  to  aUoWy  that  it  was  a  mere  hhroothefis»  not  to  be  infifted  00, 
without  more  experiments;  I  nnift  confefis  that  ihere  is  ibiiietliiiig 
in  the  fate  of  opim'ons  a  little  extraordinary.  Dbs  Gakt b s •  infima- 
ted  that  do^bine  of  the  nniverfSd  and  fole  efficacy  of  the  Dcitjr»  wicfa^ 
ootinfiftingon  it.  Malbbramchb  and  other  GAarBsiAws  made 
it  the  foundation  of  all  their  philofophy.  It  had,  however,  no  as^ 
thority  in  England.  Lockb^  Clarkb,  and  Cvdwobth,  never 
h  much  as  take  notice  of  it»  but  fuppofe  all  along,  that  matter  hasa 
real,  though  fubordinate  and  derivedy  power.  By  what  meana  has  h 
become  fo  prevalent  among  our  modem  metaiAyficians  ?  1 

NOTE  tE],  p.  8^ 

ACcoBDiNG  to  theCe  explicatums  and  definitions,  the  idea'of/sauwr 
is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  taufi  ;  and  both  have  a  refinance 
to  an  eSe^l,  or  fome  other  event  conftantly  conjoined  with  the  for- 
mer. When  we  confider  the  unkno^tm  circumfiance  of  an 
which  the  degree  or  quantity  of  its  efled  is  fixed  and 
we  call  that  its  power :  And  accordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all  nhilo-i 
fephers,  that  the  effed  is  the  meafure  of  the  power.  But  it  they 
had  any  idea  of  power,  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  why  could  not  they  meafure 
It  in  itfelf  ?  The  difpute,  whether  the  farce  o^a  body  in  motion  be  as 
its  vdodty,  or  the  fquare  of  its  velocity?  this  difputCy  I  fay,  needed 
not  to  be  decided  by  comparing  its  efl&&  in  eqmil  or  une^pttd  times» 
but  by  a  direft  menfuration  and  campaxifen* 

As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  Words,  Force,  Power,  Energy,  icct 
which  every  where  occur  in  common  converfation,  as  well  as  in  phi* 
lofophy;  that  is  no  proof  that  we  ar^  acquainted,  in  any  infbmce^ 
with  the  conne^ing  principle  between  caufe  and  effe£l,  or  can  zc* 
count  ultimately  for  the  produ6Uon  of  one  thing  by  another.  Thefe 
words,  as  commonly  ufed,  have  very  loofe  meanings  annexed  to 
them ;  and  their  ideas  are  very  uncertain  and  confiifed.  No  animal 
can  put  external  bodies  in  motion  without  the  fentiment  of  a  nifus  cf 
endeavour ;  and  every  animal  has  a  fentiment  or  feeling  from  the 
fboke  or  blow  of  an  external  obje6t  that  is  in  motion.  Thefe  fenfa- 
tions,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can  i  priori 
draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objefls,  and 
to  fuppofe  that  they  have  fome  fuch  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer 
or  receive  motion*  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted, 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we 
confider  only  the  conftant  experienced  conjunction  of  the  events;  and 
as  ^tfeel  a  cuftomary  connexion  between  the  ideas,  we  transfer  that 
feeling  to  the  obje£b;  as  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  apply  to  ex« 
ternal  bodies  every  internal  fenfation  which  they  ocoafion. 

NOTE* 
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NOTE  [P],  p.  loi. 
*  I  'He  prevalence  of' the  do6lrine  of  liberty  may  te  accounted  for 
-*•  from  another  oaafc,  viz.  a  falfe  fei?fatibn  or  fecming  experience 
which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifferencej  in  many  of 
'our  ad^ions.  The  neceflity  of  any  ad^ion,  whether  of  matter  or. of 
mind,  is  not,  properly  fpeakir>g,  a  quality  in  the  agentj  but  in  any 
thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  confider  the  aftion  ;  and  it 
confiits  chiefly  in  the  determination  of  his  thoughts  to  infer  the  exift* 
cnce  of  that  aftion  from  fome  preceding  obje&s;  a«  liberty,  wheri 
oppofed  to  neceflity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination, 
and  a  certain  loofcncfs  or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  pafling,  or 
not  pafling,  from  the  idea  of  one  objeft  to  that  of  any  fucceeding 
one.  Now  we  may  obferve,  that  though,  in  refle^itig  on  human  ac- 
tions, we  feldom  feel  fuch  a  loofenefs  or  indifference,  but  are  com- 
monly able  to  infer  them  with  confiderable  certainty  from  their  mo- 
tives, and  from  the  difpofltions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that,  in  performing  the  a6lions  themfelves,  we  are  fenfible  of 
fcmething  like  it.:  And  as  all  refembling  objedts  are  readily  taken 
for  each  other,  this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonftrative  and  even 
intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel,  that  our  actions  are  fubjeft. 
to  our  will,  on  moft  occafions;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itfelf 
is  fubje6l  to  nothing;  becaufe  when,  by  a  denial  of  it,  we  are  provoked 
to  try,  we  feel  that  it  moves  eaiily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image 
of  itfelf  (or  a  Velleity^  as  it  is  called  in  the  fchools),  even  on  that 
fide  on  which  it  did  not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  wd 
perfuade  ourfelves,  could,  at  that  time,  have  been  completed  into 
the  thing  itfelf;  becaufe,  (hould  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  fc- 
cond  trial,  that^  at  prefent,  it  can.  We  confider  not,  that  the  fan- 
taflical  defirc  of  fliowing  liberty,  is  here  the  motive  of  our  actions. 
And  it  feems  certain,  that,  however  we  may  imagine  we  feel  a  li^ 
Ijcrty  within  ourfelves,  a  fpeftator  can  commonly  infer  om"  a6Uons 
from  our  motives  and  charafter  ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  con- 
cludes in  general  that  he  might,  were  he  perfe6Uy  acquainted  with 
every  circumftance  of  oiir  fituation  and  temper,  and  the  moft  fecret 
fpring*  of  our  complexion  and  difpofition.  Now  this  is  the  Very  cf- 
fence  of  neceflity,  according  to  the  foregoing  do6lrinc. 

NOTE  [G]^  p.  102. 

THUS,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  nuhich  produces  any  thing;  it 
ii  eafy  to  obferve,  that  producing  is  fynonymous  to  caufing.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  caufe  be  defined,  that  hy  luhicb  any  thing  exijis  ; 
this  is  liable  to  th6  fame  objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  tiefe 
words,  hy  *tijhich  ?  Had  it  been  faid,  that  a  caufe  is  that  after  which 
any  thing  ctmftantly  ixifls  ;  we  fliould  have  underftood  the  tcrms.* 
For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  matter.  And  this  conftan-^ 
cy  forms  the  very  cffencc  of  neceffity,  nor  have  wc  any  other  idea 
Of  it. 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  113. 

O INCE  all  reafonings  concerning  fafts  or  caufes  is  derived  merely 
^  from  cuflom^  it  may  be  afked  how  it  happens,  that  men  fo  much' 
furpafs  animals  in  reafoning,  and  one  man  fo  much  furpais  another? 
Has  not  the  fame  cuftom  the  fame  influence  on  all  ? 

W'e  fhall'here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  diflTerence  ia 
human  underilandings :  After  which  the  rcafon  of  the  difference  be- 
tween men  and  animals  will  eafily  be  comprehended. 

1 .  When  we  have  l;ved  any  time,  and  have  been  accuflomed  to' 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  wc 
always  transfer  the  known  to  the  imknown,'  and  conceive  the  latter 
to  refemble  the  former.  By  means  of  .this  general  habitual  principle, 
we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reafoning,  and 
expe6l  a  fimilar  event  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  circum- 
fiances.  It  is  therefore  confldered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  obferve  the  confequcnces  of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very 
much  furpafs  another  in  attention  and  memory  and  obfervation,  this 
will  make  a  very  great  difference  in  their  reafoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  caufes  to  produce  any  cffeBt, 
one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  fyflem  of  obje^s,  and  to  infer  juftly  their  confc- 
quences. 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  confequcnces  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confufion  of 
ideas,  and  miftaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various  degrees 
of  this  infii-mlty. 

5.  The  circumllance,  on  which  the  effe£^  depends,  is  frequently 
involved  in  other  circumflances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrin£c 
The  feparation  of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and 
fubtilty. 

6.  The  forming  of  general  maxims  from  particular  obfervation  if 
a  very  nice  operation  ;  and  nothing  is  more  ufual,  from  hafle  or  a 
narrowncfs  of  mind,  which  fees  not  on  all  fides,  than  to  commit  mif- 
takes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reafon  from  analogies,  the  man,  who  has  the  grea- 
ter experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  fuggcfting  analogies, 
will  be  the  better  reafoner. 

8.  Biafles  from  prejudice,  education,  pallion,  party,  &c.  hang 
more  upon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  wc  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  tellimony,  books 
and  converfation  enlarge  much  more  the  fphere  of  one  man's  expe- 
rience and  thought  than  thofe  of  another. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  difcover  many  other  circumflances  that  make 
a  difference  in  the  underilandings  of  men. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [I],  p.  119. 

O  Indian,  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that  water  did 
not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  fitua* 
tion  quite  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  tell  npriz 
ori  what  will  refult  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  experiment,  the 
confequence  of  which  is  always  uncertain.  One  may  fometimes  con- 
jedlure  from  analog^y  what  will  follow;  but  flill  this  is  but  conjec- 
ture. And  it  muli  be  confefFed,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  free- 
zing, the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  fuch 
as  a  rational  Indian  would  not  look  for.  The  operations  of  cold 
upon  water  are  not  gradual^  according  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but 
whenever  it  comes  to  the  freezing  point,  the  water  paffes  in  a  mo* 
ment .  from  the  utmoft  liquidity  to  perfect  hardnefs.  Such  an  event j 
therefore,  may  be  denominated  eytlr  dor  dinar y^  and  requires  a  pretty 
ftrong  tedimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  climate : 
But  ilill  it  is  not  miraculous  ^  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience  of 
the  courfe  of  nature,  in  cafes  where  all  the  circumilances  are  the 
fame.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have  always  feen  water  fluid  in 
their  own  climate,  and  the  freezing  of  their  rivers  ought  to  be  deem- 
ed a  prodigy  :  But  they' never  faw  Water  in  Muscovy  during  the 
winter;  and  therefore  they  cannot  reafonably  be  pofitive  what  would 
there  be  the  confequence. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  120. 
~^Om£times  an  event  may  not,  in  itfelfifeem  to  be  contrary  to  the 

laws  of  nature,  and  yet  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reafon  of 
fome  circumftanc^s,  be  denominated  a  miracle ;  becaufe^  mfa£i^  it 
18  contrary  to.  thefe  laws.  Thus,  if  a  perfon,  claiming,  a  divine  au- 
thority, (hould  command  a  fick  perfon  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to 
fell  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour  rain^  the  winds  to  blow;  in  (hort, 
ihould  order  many  natural  events,  which  immediatdy  follow  upon 
his  command;  thefe  might  jufUy  be  efleemed  miracles,  becaufe  tiiey 
are  really,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  if  any 
fufpicion  remain,  that  the  event  and  command  concmred  by  aca- 
dent,  there  is  no  miracle  and  no  tran%refiion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
If  this  fufpieion  be  removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a 
tranfgreiEon  of  thefe  laws;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man  (hould  have  fuch 
an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be  accurately  defined,  a  tranfgrefjion 
Qfa  lanu  if  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  the  Deity  ^  or  by  the  in- 
terpffition  of  fome  invifible  agent.  A  miracle  niay  either  be  difco« 
operable  by  men  or  not.  This  alters  not  its  nature  and  eflence.  The 
raifing  of  a  hpufe  or  (hip  into  the  air  is  a  vifible  miracle.  The  rai- 
fing  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wantd  ever  fo  little  of  a  force  re- 
^miite  for  that  purpofe,  is  as  real  a  miraclci  though  not  fa  fenfibk 
with  regard  to  us. 
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NOTE  [L],  p.  129. 

THIS  book  was  writ  by  Monf.  Montgsron,  coimfcHor  or  judg;e 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  charaftcr^  woo 
was  alfo  a  martyr  to  the  caufe,  and  is  now  laid  to  be  fomewhere  ia 
a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  book. 

There  is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called  Recueil  du  Mi^ 
racles  de  VAhhe  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  thefe  mindci, 
and  accompanied  with  prefatory  difcourfes,  which  are  very  wdl  writ- 
ten.    There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole  of  thefe  a  ndicukfut 
comparifon  between  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  thofe  of  the 
Abb6;  wherein  it  is  aiferted,  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  equil 
to  that  for  the  former  :  As  if  the  teftimony  of  men  coidd  ever  be 
put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himfelf,  who  conduced  the  pen 
of  the  infpired  writers.     If  thefe  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  coofi- 
dered  merely  as  human  teftimony,  the  French  author  is  very  nM)dc» 
rate  in  bis  comparifon ;  fince  he  might,  with  fome  appeanmce  of 
reafon,  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  furpafs  the  •* 
ther  in  evidence  and  authority.     The  following  drcuinftances  aiv 
drawn  from  authentic  papers,  inferted  in  the  above-mentioned  book. 
Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  immediately  bf 
witnefTes  before  the  officiality  or  bifliop*s  court  at  Paris,  wider  tbe 
eye  of  cardinal  Noailles;  whofe  charafter  for  integrity  and  capa- 
city was  never  contefted  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  fucceflbr  in  the  archbifhopnc  was  an  enemy  to  the  Javsi- 
NisTs,  and  for  that  reafon  promoted  to  the  fee  by  the  court.  Yet  22 
r^^or^  or  tut ei  of  Paris,  with  infinite  eameftnefii,  prels  him  tocs- 
amine  thofe  miracles, '  which  they  aflert  to  be  known  to  the  wholf 
world,  and  undifputably  certain  :  But  he  wifely  forbore. 

The  MotiNisT  party  had  tried  to  difcrcdit  thefe  miracles  in  one 
inftance,  that  cf  Mademoifelle  Ic  Franc*  But,  befides  that  their 
proceedings  were  in  many  refpedls  the  mofl  irregular  in  the  world, 
paitlcularly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnefTes,  whom 
they  tampered  with  :  Edides  this,  I  fay,  they  foon  found  themfehn 
overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  new  witneffes,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number,  moil  of  them  pei-ibns  of  credit  and  fubftance  in  Paris, 
who  gave  oath  for  the  miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  fo- 
lemn  and  earned  appeal  to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were 
forbidden  by  authority  to  meddle  in  the  affair.  It  was  at  lafl  obf(jr- 
vcd,  that  where  men  are  heated  by  zeal  and  enthufiafm,  there  is  no 
degree  of  human  teftimony  fo  ftrong  as  may  not  be  procured  for  the 
greateft  abfurdity :  And  thofe  who  will  be  fo  fiUy  as  to  examine  tbe 
affair  by  that  medium,  and  feek  particular  flaws  in  the  tefHmony,  arc 
almoil  fure  to  be  confounded.  It  mud  be  a  miferable  impofturr, 
indeed,  that  docs  not  prevail  in  that  contefl. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of  th« 
reputation  of  Monf.  Heraut,  the  lieutenant  de  Police y  whofe  vigi* 
bnce,  penetration,  a^livity,  and  cxtcnfive  intelligence,  have  been 
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much  talked  of.  This  magiftrate,  who  by  the  oature  of  his  office  is 
ahnoft  abfolute,  was  inveiled  with  full  powers,  oh  purpofe  to  fUpprefs 
or  difcredit  thefe  miracles ;  and  he  frequently  feized  immediately, 
and  examined  the  witnefles  and  fuhje6is  of  them  :  But  never  could 
reach  any  thing  fatisfadlory  againil  them. 

In  the  cafe  of  Mademoifeue  Thibaut  he  fcnt  the  famous  De 
Sylva  to  examine  her  5  whofe  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  phy- 
fician  declares,  that  it  was  impoilible  (he  could  have  been  fo  ill  ae 
was  proved  by  witnefles ;  becaufe  it  was  impoflible  (he  could,  in  fo 
fliort  a  time,  have  recovered  fo  perfe6ily  as  he  found  her.  He  rea- 
fonedy  like  a  man  of  fenfe,  from  natural  caufes;  but  the  oppofite 
party  told  him,  that  the  wliole  was  a  miracle,  and  that  his  evidence 
was  the  very  beft  proof  of  it. 

The  MoLiNisTS^  were  in  a  fad  dilemma.  They  durfl:  not  affert 
the  abfolute  infufficiencv  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle. 
They  were  obliged  to  lay,  that  thefe  miracles  were  wrought  by 
witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told|  that  this  was  the  re- 
fource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jan  SEN  1ST  was  ever  embarrafled  to  account  for  the  ceflation 
of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  (hut  up  by  the  king's  e- 
di6L  It  was  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  produced  thefe  extrar 
ordinary  effedls ;  and  when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  n<5  ef- 
fe6^s  could  be  exped^ed.  God»  indeed,  could  haye  thrown  down 
the  walls  in  a  moment;  but  he  is  mailer  of  his  own  graces  and 
works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  account  for  them.  He  did  not 
throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like  thofe  of  Jericho,  on  the 
founding  of  the  rams  horns;  nor  break  up  the  prifon  of  every  apofUei 
like  that  of  St  Paul. 

No  le&  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France,  of  the  higheft  rank  and  family,  eives  evidence  of  a  mi- 
raculous cure  performed  upon  a  fervant  of  his,  who  had  lived  feve* 
ral  years  in  his  houfe  with  a  vifible  and  palpable  infirmity. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  no  clergry  are  more  celebra- 
ted for  fbi6biefs  of  life  and  manners  than  the  fecular  clergy  of 
France,  particularly  the  re^lors  or  cures  of  pARiSy  who  bear  tefti* 
mony  to  thefe  impoftures. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  aur 
llerity  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Roval,  have  been  much  celebrated  all 
over  Europe.  Yet  they  aU  give  evidence  for  a  miracle,  wrought  on 
the  niece  of  the  famous  Pascal,  whofe  (anfUty  of  life,  as  well  as 
extraordinary  capacity,  is  well  known.  The  famous  Racine  gives 
an  account  of  diis  miracle  in  his  famous  hiftory  of  Port-RoyaLd 
and  fortifies  it  with  all  the  proofs,  which  a,  multitude  of  nuns, 
priefb,  phyficians,  and  men  of  the  world,  all  of  them  of  undoubted 
credit,  could  beflow  upon  it*  Several  men  of  letters,  particulariy 
the  bifhop  of  Tournay,  thought  this  miracle  fo  certain,  as  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  refutation  pf  atheifts  and  fireethinkers.    The  queen« 
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regent  of  France,  who  was  extremely  preju^ced  againft  the  Port- 
Royal,  fent  her  own  phyfician  to  examine  the  miracle,  who  re- 
turned an  abfolute  convert.  In  (hort,  the  fupematural  cure  was  fo 
miconteilable,  that  it  faved,  for  a  time,  that  famous  monaftcry  from 
the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it 
been  a  cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detefted  by  fuch  lagacious  and 
powerful  antagonifls,  and  muft  have  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  con- 
trivers. Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  fonnidable  cattle  frran 
fuch  defpicable  materials;  what  a  prodigious  fabric  could  they  ha^ 
reared  from  thefe  and  many  other  circumftanccs,  which  I  have  not 
mentioned!  How  often  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal,  Ra- 
cine, Arnaud,  Nicole,  have  refounded  in  our  ears  ?  But  if  they 
be  wife,  they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth,  a 
thoufand  times,  than  all  the  reft  of  their  colle6Uon.  Befides,  it  may 
ferve  very  much  to  their  purpofe.  For  that  miracle  was  really  per- 
formed by  the  touch  of  an  authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thoni, 
which  compofed  the  holy  crown,  which,  &c. 

NOT.E  [M],  p.  148. 
N  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  eftabli/hed  as  a  maxinn,  that  where 
any  caufe  is  known  only  by  its  particular  effefts,  U  mufl  be  im- 
poflible  to  infer  any  new  effe^l^  from  that  caufe ;  fince  the  qualities, 
which  are  requifite  to  produce  thefe  new  efFe6ls  along  with  the  for- 
mer, muft  either  be  different,  or  fuperior,  or  of  more  exteniive  ope- 
ration, than  thefe  which  fimply  produced  the  effedl,  whence  alone 
tfie  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  known  to  us.  We  can  never,  therefore, 
have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  thefe  qualities.  To  fay, 
that  the  new  effe6^s  proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  fame 
energy,  which  is  already  known  from  the  firft  effcfts,  will  not  re- 
move the  difficulty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  cafe  (which  can 
feldom  be  fuppored),  the  very  continuation  and  exertion  of  a  fike 
energy  (for  it  is  impoflible  it  can  be  abfolutely  the  fame)  ;  I  fay^  this 
exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of  fpace  and  time,  is 
a  very  arbitrary  fnppofition,  and  what  there  cannot  pofTibly  be  any 
traces  of  in  the  effe6ls,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  the  caufe  is 
originally  derived.  Let  the  ir.ferred  caufe  be  exadtly  proportioned 
(as  it  (hould  be)  to  the  known  effedl ;  and  it  is  impoflible  that  it  can 
pofTcfs  any  qualities,  from  which  new  or  different  effedls  can  be  /V:- 
ferred, 

NOTE  [,NJ,  p.  158. 

THIS  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkley;  and  indeed  moft  of 
the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  fonn  the  beft  leffons 
of  fcepticifm  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or 
modern  philofophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He  profcffes,  however, 
in  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth)  to  have  com- 
pofed his  book  againft  the  fceptics  as  well  as  againft  the  atheifts  and 
free-thinkers.  But  that  all  his  arguments,  though  otherwife  intend- 
ed, are,  in  reality,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  tkey  ad- 
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tnit  cf'ao  an/werf  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effe^  is  to 
caufe  that  momentary  amazement  and  irrefolution  and  confufion^ 
which  is  the  refult  of  fcepticifm. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  159. 
'Hatever  difputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points, 
we  muft  allow  that  there  are  phyflcal  points;  that  is,  parts  of 
exteniion,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lefFened,  either  by  the  eye  or 
imagination.  Thefe  images,  then,  which  are  prefent  to  the  fancy  or 
fenfes,  are  abfolutely  indivifible,  and  confequently  muft  be  allowed 
by  mathematicians  to  be  infinitely  lefs  than  any  real  part  of  exten- 
fion ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  certain  to  reafon,  than  that  an 
infinite  number  of  them  compofes  an  infini£e  extenfion.  How  much 
more  an  infinite  number  of  thofe  infihitely  fmall  parts  of  extenfion, 
which  are  ftill  fupjjofed  infinitely  divifible. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  160. 
T  feems  to  me  not  impofiible  to  avoid  thefe  abfurdities  and  con* 
tradi6lions,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  ab- 
flrad^  or  general  ideas,  properly  fpeaking ;  but  that  all  general  ideas 
are,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attached  to  a  general  term,  which 
recals,  upon  occafion,  other  particular  ones,  that  refemble,  in  cer* 
tain  circumftances,  the  idea  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thus  when  the 
term  Horfe  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  ourfelves  the 
idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  a  particular  fize  or  figure :  But 
•  9S  that  term  is  alfo  ufually  applied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  fi- 
gures, and  fizes,  thefe  ideas,  though  not  aftually  prefent  to  the  i- 
magination,  are  eafily  recalled ;  and  our  reafoning  and  conclufion 
proceed  in  the  fame  way  as  if  they  w^ re  a(flually  prefent.  If  this 
be  admitted  (as  feems  reafonable),  it  fallows,  that  all  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  upon  which  mathematicians  reafon,  are  nothing  but  par- 
ticular, and  fuch  as  are  fuggefled  by  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and, 
confequently,  cannot  be  infinitely  divifible.  It  is  fufficient  to  have 
dropped  this  hint  at  prefent,  without  profecuting  it  any  farther.  It  _ 
certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  fcience  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  ndicule  and  contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  conclufions;  and 
this  feems  the  readiefl  folution  of  thefe  difficulties. 

NOTE  [Q^],  p.  166. 

THAT  impious  maxim  of  the  ancient  philofophy.  Ex  nihiloy  nihil  ' 
fit^  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded,  ceafes  to  be 
a  maxim,  according  to  this  ptilofophy.  Not  only  the  will  of  the  fu- 
preme.  Being  may  create  matter ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  a  priori^ 
the  will  of  any  other  being  might  create  it,  or  any  other  caufe,  thatt 
the  moil  whimfical  imagination  can  aflign. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  18.3. 

THAT  property  is  a  fpecies  of  relation^  which  produces  a  con- 
nedlion  between  the  perfon  and  the  objedl,  is  evident ;  The  ima- 
gination pafies  naturally  and  eafily  from  the  confidcration  of  a  field  to 
that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs.     It  may  only  be  aiked,  how 
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this  relation  is  refolvable  into  any  of  thofe  three,  vis.  eaufkfkn^ 
'  iiguUyy  and  reftmhlanee^  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  4 
nesting  principles  among  ideas.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing 
is  to  be  the  fole  perfon,  who,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  has  a  right  to 
difpofc  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  Icaft 
a  tendency  to  procure  the  perfon  the  exercifc  of  it ;  and  in  faA  does 
commonly  procure  him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no 
influence,  and  never  took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a 
perfon  who  difpofes  of  an  objed,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both 
produces,  or  may  prcd\ice,  effects  on  it,  and  is  affedled  by  it.  Pro- 
piMty  therefore  is  a  fpecics  of  caufation,  .It  enables  the  perfon  to 
produce  alterations  on  tJie  object,  and  it  fuppofes  that  his  condi- 
tion is  improved  and  altered  by  \t.  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the 
moll  interclHng  of  any,  and  occurs  the  moil  frequently  to  the  mind, 

NOTE  [S],  p.  122. 

7 ''HIS  fi^ion  of  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  a  Hate  of  war,  was  not  fir4 
darted  by  Mr  Hobbbs,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato 
tnde:^vi>urs  to  refute  an  hvpothcfis  very  like  it  in  the  ad,  3d,  and 
4th  book  de  republica.  tiCERO,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofes  it  cer* 
tain  and  univerially  acknowledged  in  the  following  paffage.  **  Quis 
•*  enim  veftriim,  judlces,  ignorat,  ita  naturam  rerum  tuliffe,  ut  quo- 
•♦  dam  tempore  homines,  nondum  neque  naturali,  nequc  civili  jure 
••  defcripto,  fufi  per  agros,  ac  difperii  yagarentur  tantumque  hab^ 
••  rent  quantum  manu  ac  viribus,  per  csrdem  ac  vulnera,  aut  eriperc, 
•♦  aut  retinere  potuiffent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtute  &  confilio  prae- 
"  rtanti  extTterunt,  ii  perfpe6lo  genere  humanx  dociUtatis  atquc  in- 
♦«  genii,  diflipatos,  unum  ir.  locum  congregarunt^  eofque  ex  feri- 
<•  tatc  ilia  ad  juftitlam  ac  manfuetudinem  tranfduxcrunt.  Tum  res 
**  ad  communem  utilitatem,  quas  publicas  appellaraus,  tum  conven- 
**  ticula  hominum,  quns  poftea  civitates  nominatne  funt,  tum  domi- 
"  cilia  conjunfta,  quas  urbes  dicamus,  invent©  &  divino  5c  humane 
"  jure,  moenibus  fepferunt.  Atquc  inter  hanc  vitam,  pcrpolitam 
"  humanitatc,  &  Illam  immanrm,  nihil  tarn  interell  quam  JUS  at- 
**  que  VIS.  Horum  utro  uti  nolimus,  altero  eft  utendum.  Vim 
**  volumus  extlnguit  ?  Jus  valeat  necefTe  eft,  id  eft,  judicia,  quibus 
**  omn?  jus  contlnetur.  Judicia  difplicent,  aut  nulla,  funt  ?  Via  do- 
**  minetur  necefTe  eft?  Hicc  vident  omnes."     Profext.  1.  42. 

NOTE  [T],  p.  229. 
'T'HE  author  o^  L^ Efprit  dcs  Loix,  This  Illuftrlous  writer,  how- 
^  ever,  fcts  out  with  a  different  thcor)',  and  fuppofes  all  right  to 
be  fcnndcd  on  certain  rapports  or  relations;  wluch  is  a  fyftem  that, 
in  my  opinion,  never  will  be  reconciled  with  true  philofophy.  Fa- 
ther Malebranche,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  firft  tliat  ftarted 
this  abftra£l  theory  of  morals,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
CuDwoRTH,  Clarke,  and  others;  and  as  it  excludes  all  fenti- 
ment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  on  reafon,  it  has  not  want- 
ed followers  in  this  philoibphic  age*     See  Sedion  I.  Appendix  I. 
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With  regard  to  juftice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  inference  a" 
gainft  this  theory  fecms  fhort  and  concluiive.  Property  is  allowed 
to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no  o- 
thcr'objeft  but  the  intereft  of  focicty:  This  therefore  xnuft  be  allow« 
ed  to  be  the  fols  foundation  of  property  and  juftice.  Not  to  men* 
tion,  that  our  obligation  itfelf  to  obey  the  magiftrate  and  his  laws  it 
founded  on  nothing  but  the  interefts  of  fociety. 

If  the  ideas,  of  juftice,  fomctimes,  do  not  follow  the  difpofitioot 
of  civil  law  ;  we  (hall  find,  that  thefe  cafes,  inftead  of  obje6Uons,  axe 
confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  {9 
pcrverfe  as  to  crofs  all  the  interefts  of  fociety,  it  lofes  all  its  autho* 
rity,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural  juftice,  Ivhich  arc  con* 
formable  to  thofe^  interefts.  Sometimes  alfo  civil  laws,  for  ufeful 
purpofes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that 
is  wai\ting,  their  decrees  run  contrary  to  the  ufual  tenor  of  juftice  ; 
but  one  who  takes  advantage  of  fuch  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  re* 
garded  as  an  honeft  man.  Thus,  the  interefts  of  focicty  require, 
that  contra^s  be  fulfilled  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article 
either  of  natural  or  civil  juftice :  But  the  omiffion  of  a  trifling  cir* 
cumftance  will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contraft  tnforo  humano^ 
but  not  inform  confcientia^  as  divines  exprefs  themfelves.  In  the& 
cafes,  the  magiftrate  is  fuppofed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of  en^ 
forcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  intentioa 
extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  it 
never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  juftice 
and  of  property,  as  afligned  above. 

NOTE  [U],  p.  231. 

IT  is  evident,  that  the  will  orconfcnt  alone  nevers  transfers  proper- 
ty, nor  caufes,  the  obligation  of  a  promife  (for  the  fame  reafon* 
ing  extends  to  both),  but  the  will  muft  be  expreflcd  by  words  or 
figns,  in  order  to  impofe  a  tye  upon  any  man.  The  expreflion  being 
once  brought  in  as  fubfervient  to  the  will,  foon  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  promife ;  nor  will  a  man  be  lefe  bound  by  his  word, 
though  he  fecretly  give  a  different  direAion  to  his  intention,  and 
with-hold  the  aifent  of  his  mind.  But  though  the  expreiSon  makea^ 
on  moft  occaiions,  the  whole  of  the  promife,  yet  it  docs  not  always 
fo  ;  and  one  who  ihould  make  ufe  of  any  expreflion,  of  which  he 
knows  not  the  meaning,  and  which  he  ufes  without  any  fenfe  of  the 
confequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though 
he  know  its  meaning,  yet  if  he  ufe  it  in  jeft  only,  and  with  fuch 
figns  as  evidently  (how,  that  he  has  no  ferioiis  intention  of  binding 
himfelf,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance ;  but 
it  is  necefiary  that  the  words  be  a  perfeA  expreflion  of  the  will, 
without  any  contrary  figns.  Nay,  even  this  we  muft  not  carry  fo 
far  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quicknefs  of  underftand* 
ing,  we  conje^ure,  from  certain  figns,  to  have  an  intention  of  de- 
ceiving us,  11  not  bound  by  his  exp^effion  or  verbal  promife,  if  we 
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accept  of  It ;  but  muft  limit  this  concluiion  to  thofe  cafes  where  the 
figns  are  of  a  diffi^rent  nature  from  thofe  of  deceit.  AH  thefe  coo- 
tradi^'ons  are  eaiily  accounted  for,  if  juftice  arife  entirely  from  its 
ufeftilnefs  to  fociety ;  but  will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hy- 
pothefis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decifions  of  the  Jefiuts  and  o- 
ther  relaxed  cafuifis,  were  con^monly  formed  in  profecutton  of  ferae 
fuch  fub^lties  of  reafoning  as  are  here  pointed  out^  and  proceed  as 
much  from  the  habit  of  fcholaftic  refinement  as  from  any  corruption 
of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  authority  of  MonC  Bayle.    See 
his  Didtionary,  article  Loyola.     And  why  has  the  indignation  of 
mankind  rifen  fo  high  againfl  thefe  cafuifls ;  but  becaufe  every  one 
perceived,  that  human  fociety  could  not  fubiift  were  fuch  prances 
authorized,  and  that  morals  mufl  always  be  handled,  with  a  view  to 
public  intereft,  more  than  philofophical  regularity  \  If  the  fecret  di- 
rc6tioR  of  the  intention,  faid  every  man  of  fenfe,  could  invatfdate  a 
contract ;  where  is  our  fecurity  ?  And  yet  a  metaphyiical  fchool- 
man  might  think,  that,  where  an  intention  was  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
quilite,  if  that  intention  really  had  not  place,  no  consequence  ought 
to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  impofed.     The  cafuiftical  fubtilties 
may  not  be  greater  than  the  fubtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at  above ; 
but  as  the  former  are  pernicious y  and  the  latter  innocent  and  even  nc' 
ccffarjfy  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  very  different  reception  they  meet 
with  from  the  woHd. 

It  is  a  do6lnne  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  pried,  by  a  fecret 
direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  facrament.  This  pofitioo 
is  derived  from  a  ftri6i  and  regular  profecution  of  the  obvious  truth, 
that  empty  words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the 
fpeaker,  can  never  be  attended  with  any  effcft.  If  the  fame  con- 
cluiion be  not  admitted  in  reafonings  concerning  civil  contracts, 
where  the  afiair  is  allowed  to  be  of  fo  much  lefs  confequence  than 
the  eternal  falvation  of  thoufands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  mens 
fenfe  of  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  do6lrine  in  the  former 
cafe ;  And  we  may  thence  obferve,  that  however  pofitive,  arrogant, 
and  dogmatical  any  fupcrftition  may  appear,  it  never  can  convey  any 
through  perfuafion  of  the  reality  of  its  objeft"?,  or  put  them,  in  any 
degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  incidents  of  life,  which  we 
learn  from  daily  obfervab'on  and  experimental  reafoning. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  236. 
nPHE  only  folution,  which  Plato  gives  to  all  the  objedlions  that 
-*■     might  be  raifcd  againft  the  community  of  women,  cflabiiihed 
in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  Kaxxira  ya^  in  tmto  %at  xtyixxt  %ai 

>fXf^(rar<,   m  ro  fjnv  uftKiuot  xaXcv.     Ta  if  /SXaC:^»  ai(T}^fOv,       ScitC  Cnttn   1- 

ftud  iff  dicitur  ^  dicetnr^  Id  quod  utile  Jit  honejhtm  ejfey  quod  autem 
inutile  Jit  turpe  ejfe,  De  Rep.  lib.  v.  p.  457.  ex  edit.  Ser.  And 
this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  where  public  utility  is  concern- 
ed ;  which  is  Plato's  meaning.     And  indeed  to  what  other  pur- 
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pofe  do  all  the  ideas  of  chaftity  and  modefty  ferve  ?  Nlji  utile  eft  quod 

Jaamusyfruftra  eft  gloria^  fays  Ph^drus,   KaXo»  t»v  /Jx«Cf^»  ytit^^  foy^ 

Plutarch  de  vitiofo  pudore.     Nihil  eorum  quae  damnofa  fiint,  pul- 

chrum  eft.     The  fame  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.    *»»'«r»ii  nv  o« 

x«i  rnva-xu^aiav  xrgxl;tt.       SePT.  EmP.  lib.  iii.  Cap.  20. 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  240. 

THAT  the  lighter  machine  yield  to  the  heavier,  and,  in  m»-  • 
chines  of  the  fame  kind,  that  the  empty  yield  to  the  loaded  ■; 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  thofe  who  are  going  to 
the  capital  take  place  of  thofe  who  are  coming  from  it;  this  feeno^ 
to  be  founded  on  fome  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of 
the  preference  of  the  future  to  the  pdl.  From  like  reafons,  among 
foot-walkers,  the  right  hand  intitles  a  man  to  the  wall,  and  prevents 
joftling,  which  peaceable  people  find  very  difagreeable  and  inconve ' 
nicnt. 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  24X. 

WE  ought  not  to  imagine,  becaufe  an  inanimate  obje6l  may  be 
ufeful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  alfo,  accord- 
ing to  this  fyftem,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The  fenti* 
ments,  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the  two  cafes,  very  different ;  and 
the  but  is  mixed  with  affe6tion,  efteem,  and  approbation,  &c.  and 
not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  objeft  may  havfc  good 
colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human  figure.  But  can  we  ever 
be  in  love  with  the  former?  There  are  a  numerous  fet  of  paffions 
and  fentiments,  of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are,  by  the  origin 
nal  conilitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objei^s:  And  though  the 
very  fame  quahties  be  transferred  to  an  infenfible,  inanimate  being, 
they  will  not  excite  the  fame  fentiments.  The  beneficial  qualities  of 
herbs  and  minerals  are,  indeed,  fometimes  called  their  virtues;  but 
this  is  an  effe6t  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  re* 
garded  in  reafoning.  For  though  there  be  a  fpecies  of  approbation 
attending  even  inanimate  obje^s,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  fentiment 
is  fo  weak,  and  fo  different  fi'om  that  which  is  dire6^ed  to  beneficent 
magiflrates  or  flatefmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the 
fame  clafs  or  appellation. 

A  very  fmall  variation  of  the  objeft,  even  where  the  fame  quali* 
tics  are  preferved,  will  deftroy  a  fentiment.  Thus,  the  fame  beauty^ 
transferred  to  a  different  fex,  excites  no  amorous  paflion,  where  na- 
ture is  not  extremely  perverted. 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  243.  . 

UNduti FULNESS    to   parents    is    disapproved  of  by  mankind, 
o^oo^a7/£{v»c  TO  fitkXotfy^  (rvkXoytl^o/j.(vvc  en  to  rsxparXttcrtov  f Kfcroic  cvrorv 

truyKv^raji:     Ingratitude  for  a  like  reafon  (though  he  feems  there  to 
mix  a  more  generous  regard)  <rvfuyatxnUvlaf  f^tt  tu>  tyi>af,  avaff^-jvUt  i 

,x  avlvf   TO  -ax^xxknaialt  i^  at  vxoytyjului  ric  nvoix  'srx^t/.xrif  rw   xaBnKotl^ 

ii.vxfA(us  5  ^tof^tai,    I^b.  vi.   cap.  4*     Perhaps  the  hiftorian  only 

meant. 
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meant,  that  our  fympathj  and  humanity  were  more  enliTened  by  our 
confidering  the  fmiilanty  of  our  cafe  with  that  of  the  perfon  fuffer* 
ing;  which  is  %  juil  fentiment. 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  247. 
T  is  needlefs  to  pu(h  our  refearches  fo  far  as  to  afk,  why  we  have 
humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others?  It  is  fufficient»  that 
this  is  experienced  to  he  a  principle  in  human  nature.  We  muft  ftop 
fomewhere  in  our  examination  of  caufes;  and  there  are,  in  every 
fcience,  fome  general  principles,  heyond  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
find  any  principle  more  general.  No  man  is  ahfolutely  indi&rent 
to  the  happineis  and  mifery  of  others.  The  firit  has  a  natural  ten* 
dency  to  give  pleafure ;  the  fecond,  pain.  This  every  one  may  find 
in  -himfelf.  It  is  not  probahle,  that  thefe  principles  can  be  refolved 
into  principles  more  fimple  and  univerfal,  whatever  attempts  may 
have  been  made  to  that  purpofe.  But  if  it  were  pofllhle»  it  belongs 
not  to  the  prefent  fubjedl;  and  we  may  here  lafcly  confider  thefe 
principles  as  original:  Happy,  if  we  can  render  all  the  confequeq- 
^es  fufficiently  plain  and  perfpicuous ! 

NOTE  [CCJ,  p.  252. 
1  N  proportion  to  the  ftation  which  a  man  pofleflety  according  to 
the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed ;  we  always  expedl  from  him 
m  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  goodi  and  when  difappointed,  blame  hit 
inutility ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice 
arife  from  his  condud  and  behaviour.  When  the  interefts  of  one 
country  interfere  with  thofe  of  another,  we  eftimate  the  merits  of  a 
^tefman  by  the  good  or  ill  which  refults  to  his  own  country  from 
his  meafures  and  counfels,  without  regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he 
brings  on  its  enemies  and  nvals.  His  fellow-citizens  are  the  ob- 
je6is,  which  lie  ncareft  the  eye,  while  we  determine  his  charadler. 
And  as  nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  fupcrior  afifedlion  to  his 
own  country,  we  never  expe£l  any  regard  to  diftant  nations,  where 
a  competition  arlfes.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  con- 
fults  the  good  of  his  own  community,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loofe  inde- 
terminate views  to  the  good  of  a  fpecies,  whence  no  beneficial  a6lion 
could  ever  refult,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  obJe£t,  on  which  they 
could  exert  themfelves. 

NOTE  [DD],  p.  255. 
'P'OR  a  like  reafon,  the  tendencies  of  adlions  and  charaAcrs,  not 
■■^  their  real  accidental  confequences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our 
moral  determinations  or  general  judgments ;  though  in  our  real  feel- 
ing or  fentiment,  we  cannot  help  paying  greater  regard  to  one 
whofc  flation,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  him  really  ufeful  to  fociety, 
than  to  one  who  exerts  the  foclal  virtues  only  in  good  intentions  and 
benevolent  afFeftlons.  Separating  the  chara6lcr  from  the  fortune,  by 
an  eafy  and  neceffary  effort  of  thought,  we  pronounce  thefe  perfons 
alike,  and  give  them  the  fame  general  praife.     The  judgment  cor- 
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reds,  or  endeavours  to  corre6^y  the  appearance ;  but  Is  aot  able  en- 
tirely to  prevail  over  fentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  faid  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  bc- 
caufe  it  prodiices  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  would  not  the  (ame 
praife  be  given  it  though  fnails  or  vermin  had  deftroyed  the  peaches 
before  they  came  to  full  matunty  ?  In  morals  too,  is  not  the  tree 
knonvn  by  the  fruit?  And  cannot  we  eafily  diftinguifh  between  na- 
ture and  accident  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other  ? 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  256. 

T  is  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  conneftions  fltonld 
commonly  prevail  over  univerial  views  and  confiderations;  other- 
wife  our  affe£Hon8  and  a6Uons  would  be  diffipatcd  and  loft  for  want 
of  a  proper  limited  obje^  Thus  a  fmall  benefit  done  to  ourfelvcf, 
or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively  fentiments  of  love  and  appro- 
bation than  a  great  benefit  done  to  a  diftant  commonwealth :  But 
fUll  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the  fenfes,  to  corred  thefe  inequalities  by 
refle^on,  and  retain  a  general  ftandard  of  vice  and  virtue*  founded 
chiefly  on  general  ufefulnefs. 

NOTE  [FF],  p.  260. 

ONE  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  human  creature  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  happinefs  (where  envy  or  revenge  has 
no  place)  does  not  give  pleafure;  that  of  mifery,  uneafine&  Th» 
fecms  inleparable  from  our  make  and  conftitution.  But  they  adne 
only  the  more  generous  minds,  that  are  thence  prompted  to  foek 
zealoufly  the  good  of  others^  and  to  have  a  real  pamon  for  their 
welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  ungenerous  fpirits*  this  fympi- 
thy  goes  not  beyond  a  (light  feeling  of  the  imagination,  which  iem% 
only  to  excite  fentiments  of  complacency  or  cenfure,  and  makes  them 
apply  to  the  obje6t  either  honourable  or  diflionoorable  appellations 
A  griping  mifer,  for  infhince,  praifes  extremely  induftry  zxAfrug/df* 
ty  even  in  others,  and  fets  them,  in  his  eftimation,  above  all  die 
other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  refiilts  hoai  them,  and 
feels  that  fpecies  of  happinefs  with  a  more  lively  fympathy  than  any 
other  you  could  reprefent  to  him ;  though  perhaps  he  would  not  part 
with  a  (hilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  induflrious  man  whom  he 
praifes  fo  highly. 

.NOTE  [GG],  p.  270. 

DIoDORUS  SicuLus,  lib.  XV.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  onve 
the  character  of  Epaminondas,  as  drawn  by  the  hif^orian,  m 
order  to  (how  the  ideas  of  perfeft  merit  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ages.  In  other  ilfuftrious  men,  fays  he,  you  will  obferve,  that  eack 
poflefTed  fomo  one  (hining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
fame :  In  Epaminonoas  all  the  virtues  are  found  united  ;  force  of 
body,  eloquence  of  expreffion,  vigour  of  mind,  contempt  of  riches^ 
gentknefs  of  di^fition,  and  ^hat  is  chiefy  to  he  regarded^  comwe 
and  conduct  in  wan 
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NOTE  [HH],  p.  271. 
A  LL  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  and  difcafe  and  fickne£s ;  2md 
•^^  may  again  recover  health  and  eafe.  Thefe  circumilances,  as 
they  make  no  diflindiion  between  one  man  and  aliotlier,  are  no  fource 
of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt.  But  comparing  our  own 
Species  to  fuperior  ones,  it  id  a  very  mortifying  confideration,  that 
we  (hould  all  be  fo  liable  to  difeafes  and  inHrmitics ;,  and  divines  ac- 
cordingly employ  this  topic  in  order  to  deprefs  felf-eonceit  and  va- 
nity. They  would  have  more  fuccefs  if  the  common  bent  of  our 
thoughts  were  not  perpetually  turned  to  compare  ourfelyes  ^th 
others.  The  iniirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying ;  becaufe  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  young  may  take  place.  The  king's  evil  is  induflri- 
ouily  concealed,  becaufe  it  afic^ls  others,  and  is  often  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity.  The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  fuch  difeafes  as  convey 
any  naufeous  or  frightful  images )  the  epilepfy,  for  inHance,  ulcers, 
fores,  fcabs,  &c. 

^    .       NOTt  [II],  p.  273.        ^    . 

THERE  is  fomething  extraordinary,  and  feemingly  unaccount- 
able, in  the  operation  of  our  paiiions,  when  we  confider  the  for- 
tune and  dtuation  of  others.  Very  eften  another's  advancement 
and  profperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  flrong  mixture  of  hatred, 
and  arifes  chiefly  from  the  comparifon  of  ourfelves  with  the  perfon. 
At  the  very  fame  time,  or  at  leaft  in  very  (hort  intervals,  we  may 
leel  the  pafiion  of  refpe£^,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  affedion  or  gopd- 
vnJl,  with  a  mixture  of  humility.  On  the  other  hand,  ^he  misfor- 
tunes of  our  fellows  often  caufe  pity,  which  has  in  it  a  fhx>ng  mix* 
ture  of  good-wiU.  lliis  fentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  con- 
tempt, which  is  a  fpecies  of  diHike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only 
point  out  thefe  phenomena  as  a  fubje6t  of  fpeculation  to  fuch  as  are 
curious  with  regard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  fufficient  for  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe  to  obferve  in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly 
caufe  refpe6l,  poverty  and  meannefs  contempt,  though  particular 
views  and  incidents  may  fometimes  raife  the  paffions  of  envy  and 

of  pity.  ,, 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  275. 

THERE  is  no  man,  who,  on  particular  occafions,  is  not  afife^ec) 
with  all  the  difagreeable  paffions,  fear,  anger,  dejedion,  grief, 
melancholy,  anxiety,  &c.  But  thefe,  fo  far  as  they  are  natural  and 
univerfal,  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  and 
can  never  be  the  objedl  of  blame.     It  is  only  when  the  difpofition 

S'ves  a  fropenftty  to  any  of  thefe  difagreeable  pafflons  that  they  dif- 
rure  the  charafter,  af  d  by  giving  uneafmefs,  convey  the  fentiment 
of  difapprobation  ta  the  fpedator. 

NOTE  [LL],  p.  277. 

TACIT,  hifl.  lib.  ill.    The  author,  entering  upon  the  narration, 
fays,  Laniata  vefie,  fosdmn  fpe^laculmn  ducebatury  multis  incre* 
fa^tsMuSf  nulh  inlacrimante:  deformitas  exitus  mifericordiam  ab- 
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fiulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of  thinking,  we 
muil  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that  no  one  ought  to 
prolong  his  life  after  it  became  difhonourable  ;  but,  as  he  had  always 
a  right  to  difpofe  of  it,  it  then  became  a  duty  to  part  with  it. 

NOTE  [MM],  p.  277. 

THE  abfence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
higheft  kind;  as  in  the  inftance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as 
meannefs.  'Where  we  expeft  a  beauty,  the  difiippointmeut  gives  an 
uneafy  fenfation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  An  abjedbiefs  of 
charadter  likewife  is  difguftful  and  contemptible  in  another  view. 
Where  a  man  has  no  fente  of  value  in  himfelf,  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  higher  efteem  of  him.  And  if  the  fame  perfon  who 
crouches  to  his  fuperiors,  is  infolent  to  his  inferiors  (as  often  hap- 
pens), this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  inftead  of  corr^dling  the  former 
vice,  aggravates  it  extremely,  by  the  addition  of  a  vice  ftill  more 
odious.     See  fefl.  8. 

NOTE  [NN],  p.  298. 

IT  feems  certain,  both  from  reafon^ and  experience,  that  a  rude 
untaught  favage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas 
of  private  utility  and  injuiy,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  ge- 
neral rule  or  fyflem  of  behaviour.  The  man  who  ftands  oppofite  to 
him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  prefent  moment, 
which  is  almoft  unavoidable,  but  for  ever  after ;  nor  is  he  fatisfied 
without  the  mofl  extreme  punifhment  and  vengeance.  But  we,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  fociety,  and  to  more  enlarged  refledlions,  coniider,  that 
this  man  is  ferving  his  own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man, 
in  the  fame  fituation,  would  do  the  fame ;  that  we  ourfelves,  in  like 
circumflances, '  obferve  a  like  condudl ;  that,  in  general,  human  fo- 
ciety is  bed  fupported  on  fuch  maxims;  And  by  thefe  fuppofitions 
and  views,  we  corred,  in  fome  meafure,  our  ruder  and  narrower 
paffions.  And  though  much  of  our  fnendfhip  and  enmity  be  fHU 
regulated  by  private  confiderations  of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay  at 
leaft  this  homage  to  general  rules  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  re- 
fpedl,  that  we  commonly  pervert  our  adverfary*8  condudl,  by  impu- 
ting malice  or  injuftice  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  thofe  paffions 
which  arife  from  (elf-love  and  private  intereft.  When  the  heart  is 
fuU  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  though  fome- 
times  as  frivolous  as  thofe  from  which  Horace,  being  almoft  crufh- 
ed  by  the  fidl  of  a  tree,  aflfe^s  to  accufe  of  parracide  the  Bid  plant- 
er of  it. 

NOTE  [00],  p.  320. 

BENEVOLENCE  naturally  divides  into  two  Idnds,  the  general  and 
the  particular.  The  Bt&.  is,  where  we  have  no  fnendfhip  or 
conne^on  or  efteem  for  the  perfon,  but  feel  only  a  general  fympa- 
thy  with  him,  or  a  compaflion  for  his  pains,  and  a  congratulation 
with  his  pleafurcs.  The  other  fpecies  of  benevolence  is  founded  on 
an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  ierviccs  done  us,  or  on  fome  partkular  con- 
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ne£^Lon8.  Both  thefc  fentiments  muft  be  allowed  real  lo  human  na^ 
tare  ;  but  M^ether  they  will  rcfolvc  into  feme  nice  coniiderations  of 
fclf-love,  is  a  qixeflion  more  curious  than  important.  The  former 
fentiment,  to  Avit,  that  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity^  or 
fympathy,  we  fliall  have  occaiion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  courfe 
a£  this  inquiry }  and  I  aflume  it  as  real,  from  general  experience, 
without  any  other  proof, 

NOTE  [PP],p.  329. 

THIS  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  confequent* 
ly  of  juttlce,  is,  in  the  m-iin,  the  fame  with  that  hinted  at  and 
adopted  by  Grotius.  **  Hinc  difcimus,  quae  fiierit  caufa,  ob  qoam 
**  a  primxva  communione  rerum  prirao  mobilium,  deinde  et  immo* 
•*  bilium  difceflum  eft :  nimirum  quod  cum  non  contend  hominef 
**  TeTci  fpontc  natis^  antra  habitare,  corpore  aut  nudb  agerc»  auC 
•*  corticibus  arborum  fcrarumve  pellibus  veftito,  Titae  genus  exqtiifi* 
"  tus  delegiflent,  induftria  opus  fuit,  quam  finguli  rebus  iingulis  ad- 
•*  hiberent :  Quo  minus  autem  fru£to8  in  commune  conferrentur, 
•*  primum  obftitit  locorum,  in  qu:^  homines  difceflTerunt,  diftantia, 
•*  deindc  jnftitiat  et  amoris  defeflus,  per  quern  iiebat,  ut  nee  in  la- 
•*  bore,  nee  in  confumptione  fruftuum,  quae  debebat,  sequalitas  fer- 
•*  varetur.  Simul  difcimus,  qu6modo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ; 
^  non  animi  a6lu  folo,  neque  enim  fcire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  funm 
•*  efic  Yellcnt,  ut  eo  abftinerent,  et  idem  refle  plures  poterant ;  fed 
'^  pa6io  quodam  aut  exprelTo,  ut  per  divifionem,  aut  tacito,  ut  per 
^  occt^tionem."    Dc  jure  belli  et  pacis.    Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  j[  2.  art^ 

NOTE  cog  J,  p.  329. 

NATURAL  may  be  oppofed,  either  to  what  is  ufiufueiU  fniracufomsi 
or  artificial.  In  the  two  former  fcnfes,  juftice  and  property 
are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they  fuppofc  rcafon,  forethought^ 
dcfign,  and  a  focial  union  and  confederacy  among  men,  perhaps  that 
epithet  cannot  ttriftly,  in  the  la  ft  fenfc,  be  applied  to  them.  Had 
men  lired  without  fociety,  property  had  never  been  known,  and  nei- 
ther juftice  nor  injuftice  had  ever  exillcd.  But  fociety  among  hu- 
man creatures  had  been  impoffible  without  reafon  and  forethoughti 
Inferior  animals  that  unite,  are  guided  by  inftin^V,  which  fupplies  the 
j^ace  of  reafon.     But  all  thefc  dffputes  are  merely  verbal. 

NOTE  [RR],p.  330. 
''l^HAT  there  be  a  feparation  or  diftlndion  of  pofleffion^,  and 
-*-  that  this  feparation  be  Ready  and  conftant ;  tin's  is  abfolutely 
required  by  the  interefts  of  fociety,  and  hence  the  origin  of  juftice 
and  property.  What  poffeliif-ns  are  afligned  to  particular  pcrfons ; 
this  is,  generally  fpcaking,  pretty  indifferent ;  and  is  often  determi- 
ned by  very  frivolous  views  and  coniiderations.  We  fhall  mention  a 
{cw  particulars. 

Were  a  lociety  formed  among  feveral  independent  members,  tlie 
8i«&  obviovt  n^  wbick  could  be  agreed  on,  would  be  to  annex  pn> 
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J)erty  to  prefint  pofTeflion,  and  leave  every  one  a  right  to  wliat  he  at 
jprefent  cnjoy8.     The  relation  of  pofieffion .  which  takes  plai:e  be- 
tween the  perfon  and  the  obje6^j  naturally  draw6  on  the  relation  0 
property. 

For  a  like  reafon,  occupation  or  firft  pofTefiion  beconies  the  foun* 
dltion  of  property. 

Wher^  a  man  beftows  labour  and  induflry  upon  aiiy  obje^  which 
before  belonged  to  nobody  $  as  in  cutting  down  and  (haping  a  tree^ 
in  cultivating  a  field,  &c.  the  alterations  which  he  produces,  caufes 
a  relation  between  him  and  the  obje^i,  and  naturally  engages  us  to 
annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of  property.  This  caufe  here- 
concurs  with  the  public  utility  which  coniifts  in  the  encouragement 
given  to  induftry  and  labour. 

Perhaps  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  poiTeflbr  concurs  in 
this  inftance  \tith  the  other  motives,  and  engages  uS  to  leave  with 
iu'm  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  fweat  and  labour,  and  what  he  has 
flattered  himfelf  in  the  conftant  enjoyment  of.  For  though  private 
humanity  can  by  no  means  be  the  origin  of  juflice,  fmce  the  latter 
virtue  fo  often  contradiAs  the  former ;  yet  when  the  rule  ^f  feparatc 
and  conftant  pofTeffion  is  once  formed  by  the  indifpcnfible  necefSties 
of  fociety,  private  humanity,  and  an  avenion  to  the  doing  a  hardfhip 
to  another,  may,  in  a  particular  inftance^  give  rife  to  a  particular  rule 
of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of  fucceflion  or  inhe- 
ritance much  depends  on  thofe  conne^ons  of  the  imagination ;  and 
that  the  relation  to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  the 
objedl,  is  the  caufe  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  tuan. after 
the  death  of  his  kinfman.  It  is  true,  induftry  is  more  encouraged  by 
the  transference  of  pofTclfion  to  children  or  near  relations :  But  this 
conflderation  will  only  have  place  in  a  cultivated  fociety ;  whereas 
the  right  of  fucceffion  is  regarded  even  among  the  greatefl  Barba- 
rians. 

Acquifition  of  property,  by  dcceJ/lM^  cia  be  explained  no  way 
but  by  having  recourfe  to  the  relations  and  connedUons  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  lavrt  of  mofl  nations,  and  by  the 
natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their 
banks,  excepting  fuch  vaft  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube^ 
which  feem  too  large  to  follow  as  an  acceffion  to  the  property  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.  Yet  eten  thcfc  rivers  are  confidered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  that  nation  through  whofe  dominions  they  run  ;  the  idea  of 
a  nation  being  of  a  fuitable  bulk  to  oorrefpond  with  themi  aiid  bear 
them  fuch  a  relation  in  the  fancy. 

The  acceffions  which  are  made  to  land  bordering  upon  rivers,  fol- 
low the  land,  fay  the  cirilians,  provided  it  be  made  by  what  they  call 
altuvhUy  that  is,  infenfibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  circuniflan* 
ces  that  afSfl  the  imagination  in  the  conjuftion. 
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Where  there  is  any  confiderable  portion  torn  at  once  from  .one 
Dank  and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  prc^perty  whoCe  land 
it  falls  on,  till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  die  trees  and  planU 
have  fpread  their  roots  into  both.  Before  that,  the  thought  does  not 
fufficientlyjoin  them. 

In  fhorty  we  muft  ever  diftinguifh  between  the  neceffity  of  a  fe- 
I  paration  and  conftancy  in  mens  pofielfiony  and  the  rules  which  afiEgn 
\  particular  objeds  to  particular  perfons.  The  firft  neceffity  is  (^ 
viouBy  ftrongy  and  invincible :  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public 
utility  more  light  and  frivolous,  on  the  fenttment  of  private  humani- 
ty and  averfion  to  private  hardfliip,  on  pofitive  laws,  on  precedeats, 
analogiesi  and  very  fine  conne^ons  and  turns  of  the  imagination. 

NOTE  [SS],p.334. 
''  I  "HE  term  pride  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  (enfe;  but  this 
-^  ientiment  feems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad, 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other  dr- 
cumilances  which  accompany  it.  The  Fi^ench  exprefs  this  fend- 
ment  by  the  term  amour  propre  ;  but  as  they  alfo  exprefs  felf-love  as 
well  as  vanjty  by  the  fame  term,  there  arises  thence  a  great  confufioo 
in  RocHEFOUCAULX,  and  many  of  their  moral  writers. 

NOTE  [TT],  p.  336. 
T  OVE  and  efteem  are  nearly  the  fame  paifion,  and  arife  from  fi- 
•*-^  milar  caufes.  The  quah'ties  which  produce  both  arc  fuch  as 
communicate  pleafure.  lout  where  this  pleafure  is  fevere  and  feri- 
ous ;  or  where  its  obje^  is  great,  and  makes  a  flrong  impreffion,  or 
where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and  awe ;  in  all  thefe  cafes 
the  paifion  which  arifes  from  the  pleafure  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated efteem  than  love.  Benevolence  attends  both  ;  but  is  conncA- 
ed  with  love  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  There  feems  to  be  ftill  a 
ftronger  mixture  of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  in  efteem ; 
and  the  reafon  would  not  be  diiEcult  to  one  who  ftudied  accurately 
the  paflions.  All  thefe  various  mixtures  and  compofitions  and  ap* 
pearances  of  fentiment  form  a  very  curious  fubjcdl  of  fpeculation;  but 
are  wide  of  our  prefent  purpofe.  Throughout  this  inquiry,  we  al- 
ways coniider  in  general,  what  qualities  are  a  fubjeA  of  praife  or  of 
cenfure,  without  entering  into  all  the  minute  differences  of  fentiment 
which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is 
alfo  difliked,  as  well  as  what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to 
take  objefls  according  to  their  moft  fimple  views  and  appearances. 
Thefe  fciences  are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abftra£k  to  common  read- 
ers, even  with  all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them 
from  fuperfluous  fpeculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  ca- 
pacity. 

NOTE  [UU],  p.  337. 
-  'T'HE  following  paffage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the 
•*-     moft  clear  and  exprefs  to  our  purpofe  that  any  tlung  can  be 
imagined  ^  and  in  a  difputc  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  muft,  on  account 
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of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. 

**  Virtus  auteniy  qus  eft  per  fe  ipfa  laudabilis,  et  fine  qiia  nihil 
*'  laudari  potefly  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quanun  aha  eft  alia  ad 
^*  laudationem  aptior.  Sunt  enim  alise  virtutcs,  quae  videntur  in 
*'  moribus  hominum,  et  quadam  comitate  ac  bencficentia  pofitae : 
**  ahae  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua  facultate,  aut  animi  magnitudine  ac  ro- 
**  bore.  Nam  clementia,  juftitia,  benignitas,  fides;  fortitudo  in  pe- 
*^  riculis  communibus,  jucunda  eft  auditu  in  laudationibus.  Omnes 
**  enim  hae  virtutes  non  tam  ipfis,  qui  eas  in  fc  habent»  quam  generi 
**  hominum  frudtuofx  putantur.     Sapientia  et  magnitudo   animi, 

qua  omnes  res  humanae,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et  in  cogi« 

tando  vis  qusedam  ingenii,  et  ipfa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet 
*^  non  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipfos  enim  magis  Videtur,  quoa 
**  laudamus,  quam  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  orpare  ac  tueri :  fed 
**  tamen  in  laudanda  jungenda  funt  ctiam  hsec  genera  virtutum.  Fe« 
*^  runt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  ilia  qpae  jucunda  et  grata,  turn 
**  ctiam  iUa,  quae  mirabiha  funt  in  virtute,  laudari.'*  Dff  orat.  Ub* 
il.  capt,  89. 

•  I  fuppofc,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive*  it  would  be  found  difficult 
to  fetter  his  moral  fentiments  by  narrow  fyftems,  or  perfuade  him 
that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues j  or  acknowledged  to 
be  a  part  of  per  final  merits  but  what  were  recommended  by  The 
Whole  Duty  c/Man. 

NOTE  [XX],  p.  358. 
URING  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  fc^  to  have 
been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the  English 
are  at  prefcnt:  And  the  women  of  condition,  in  order  to  retain  their 
lovers,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reprojtch  on  thofe  who.  were  ad- 
difiedto  wenching  and  low  amours.  They  were  called  Ancilla-  , 
RioLi.  See  Seneca  de  beueficiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  See  alfo  Mar- 
tial, fib.  xii.  epig.  c8. 

NOTE  [YYJ,  p.  369* 
^<  XpRAGILIS  &  laboriofa  mortalitas  in  partes  ifb  digeflit,  infir- 
**  •■■  mitatis  fuse  memor,  ut  portionibus  quifqtiis  coleret  quo  maxime 
**  indigeret.'*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7*  So  early  as  Hesiod's  time 
there  were  30,000  deities.  Oper,  tf  Dier,  lib.  i.  ver.  250;  But  the 
talk  to  be  performed  by  thele  feems  fUU  too  great  for  their  number. 
The  provinces  of  the  deities  were  fo  fuj>divided,  that  there  was  evtn 
a  God  of  Sneezing.  See  Arist.  ProbL  fe£^.  33.  cap.  7.  The  pro- 
vince of  copulation,  fuitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was 
divided  among  feveral  deities. 

NOTE  [ZZ],  p.  380. 
IT  will  beeafy  togive  areafon,  why  Thaler,  Anaximander,  and 

thofe  early  phJJofophers^  whg  really  were  atheifts,  might  be  very 
orthodox  in  the  Pagan  creed;  and  why  Anaxagoras  and  Socra-  ' 
TBS,  though  real  atheifts,  muft  naturally,  id  ancient  times,  beefteem-> 
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fd  impfoiii.  The  blind,  unguided  powera  of  nature,  if  they  couM 
produce  mer.ji  might  alio  produce  fuch  beinors  as  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune; who  being  the  moll  poweifid,  intelligent  exiftences  in  the 
world,  would  be  proper  objcrfs  of  wor(hip.  But  where  a  Supreme 
Intelllgenc'.*,  tlie  firft  ciiife  of  all,  fs  admitted,  tl^cfe  capricious  being?, 
iF  they  exiit  at  all,  niiifl  appear  very  fubordinate  and  dependent^ 
and  confcquently  be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato 
(de  leg.  lib.  x.)  afligijs  this  rcafon  for  the  imputation  thrown  oi» 
AvAXAfTORAS,  namely,  his  denying  the  divinity  of  tlie  ftarft^  planets, 
and  oth'jr  created  objc<^s. 

"NOTE[AAAJ,p.39y. 

VERRIUS  Flaccus,  cited  by  Plimy,  lib.  xxviii.  capr  2.  affirm^ 
ed,  thatjt  was  nfual  for  ttie  Romaks,  before  they  laid  fiego 
f.)  any  town,  to  invoeiite  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place;  and  by  pro- 
nifin^  him  greater  honours  than  thofe  he  at  prefent  enjoyed,  bribe 
him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  votaries.  The  name  of  tiic  tute- 
lar deity  of  Rome  was  for  this  rcafon  kept  a  nioft  religious  myftcry; 
left  the  enemies  of  the  republic  (hould  be  able,  in  the  fame  manner^ 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  fer^ice.  For  without  the  name,  they 
t-iought  notliing  of  that  Mud  could  be  praftifed.  Plwy  iayj, 
that  t!ic  cr.ir.mon  form  of  invocation  was  preferved  to  his.time  in  the 
ritual  of  thcpontiffi?.  And  Macrobius  has  tmnfmittcd  a  copy  of 
It  from  the  fccret  things  of  Sammonmcus  Serenus. 

NOTE  [BBB],p.597. 
CST  nations  have  fallen  into  thfs  guilt  of  human  facriiicts; 
thonpjh,  pcrhans,  that  impious  fuperftition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unlefs  we  except  the  Carthagi?! i* 
A\  ? ;  for  the  Tyrian  s  foon  abolllhed  it.  A  faerlfice  is  conceived  as  a 
prefect ;  and  any  prefent  is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  deftroying  it, 
arid  rci'deriiig  it  ufdHs  to  incn  ;  by  burning  what  is  folid,  pouring 
c  r.t  tl'.c  litjT.id,  and  kilh'ng  the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way 
(  f  doinj;  h'ni.  fcrvice,  we  do  oiirlelvcs  an  i'tjiiry  ;  and  fancy  that  wc 
riiLic'u)  ».xuic:(fi,  at  kail:,  tlie  heaitlutfa  of  our  gotid-will  and  adora- 
t''('n.  Thrs  c"r  merccnaiy  devotion  decei\'es  onrfelves,  and  imagines 
Jt  dv.'cclvc;;  tlic  ueitv, 

NOTE  [CCC],  p.40^ 
'j*T  is  {T»-ancre  that  the  Egyptian  reli[;ion,  though  fo  abford, 
fhould  vol:  h.ivc  bonic  fo  great  a  rc^-.-mbljincc  to  the  Jewish,  that 
nJicicr.t  writers  even  of  tlie  irrcr-tei^  j^eniiis  were  not  able  to  obfrrve 
h.iy  d'lTercncc  bt  twcrn  them.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  both  Ta- 
riTus  nnd  Sut^tonius,  vrlien  thev  mt.r.t:cn  that  decree  of  the  fenate, 
Tiui'.T  TiPFRius,  by  which  tlic  Er;vpi  ia>j  and  Jewish  'profelvtes 
>vire  l)rtnilhed  frc^m  Romf,  expref'^^H' treat  thefc  reiipons  as  the  fame: 
n..d  it  appears,  thiit  even  the  decree  itfelf  was  founded  on  that  fup- 
poi'tion.  '*  Actum  8c  de  facns  j^gyptiis,  JunAXcrs  que  pelkn- 
*'  dis  ;  fiiC^unqiie  patrum  confuituin,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini 
**  g-cneri.^  ra  fup:rfiitiof:i  infot4:i,  qui:;  idonea  !etr.<»,  in  infulum  Sar- 
**  cii::ia!ri  vchcrcntur,  coercj^Klis  illic  latrgciuiis  j  &  11  t»b  gravitatem 

**  c'x!« 
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**  caeli  intcnffcntf  vJ/e  dawnuffi :  Ceteri  ccdercnt  Italia,  niTi  cer" 
**  tam  ante  diem  profanes  ritus  exuiffcnt."  Tacit,  ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85* 
Exteraas  caeremonias,  -^gyptios,  Judaicos  que  ritus  compcf- 
cuit  coa^lus  t\VL\  fnperfiitiwie  ca  tenebantur,  religiofas  vcflcs  cum 
**  xnftrumcnto  omni  ccmburerc,"  "  &c.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36. 
Thefc  wife  heathens,  obferving  fomething  in  the  general  air,  and 
genius  and  fpirit  of  the  two  r^i^ions  to  be  the  fame,  efteemjd  the 
differences  of  tlieir  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  dcfen'e  any  attention. 

NOTE  [DDD],p,4i3. 

XENOPHON'5  conduft,  as  related  by  hiinfclf,  is,  at  once,  an 
inconteftible  proof  of  the  general  creduhty  of  mankind  in  thofe 
ages,  and  the  incoherencies,  in  all  ages,  of  mens  opinions  in  religious 
matters.     That  great  captain  and  philofoplier,  the  difciple  of  So- 
crates, and  onp  who  has  delivered  fome  of  the  moft  refined  fcnli- 
znents  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  following  marks  of  vulgar, 
pagan  fuperftitioa.     By  Socrates's  advice,  he  confulled  the  oracje 
of  Delphi,  before  he. would  engage  in  the  expedition  ofCvRus. 
De  expedi  lib«  iiL  p*  294*  ex  edit.  LcuncL     l>ees  a  dream  the  night 
after  the  generals  were  feized ;  which  he  pays  great  regard  to,  bat 
tliinks  anbiguous.     Id.  p.  295.     He  and  the  whole  ai-my  regard 
fheezing  as  a  ver)'  lacky  omen.  Id.  p.  300.     Has  another  dream 
when  he  comes  to  the  river  Cektrites,  which  his  fellow-general, 
Chirosophus,  alio  pays  great  regard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.     The 
Greeks,  fufiFering  from  a  cold  north  wind,  facrlficc  to  it ;  and  the 
hiflorian  obfer\'e8,  that  it  in^mcdiatcly  abated.  Id^  p.  329.     Xeno- 
PHON  confultsthe  facrifices  in  fecrct,  before  he  would  form  any  re- 
folution  with  himfelf  aliout  fettling  a  colony.  Lib.  v.  p.  359.     He 
was  himfelf  a  very  ikilful  augur.  Id.  p.  361.     Is  determined  by  the 
\idims  toreAife  the  fok  command  of  the  army  which  was  oflfcrcd  to 
him.  Lib.  vL^x.  J73.     Cleander^  the<>PARTAN,  though  very  dc- 
iirous  of  it,  refufes  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  Id.  p.  39:!.     Xekophon 
mentions  an  old  dream,  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he 
£rft  joined  Cyaus,  p.  373.     Mentions  alfo  the  place  of  Hercu- 
I/Es's  defcent  into  hell  as  believing  it,  and  fays  liie  marks  of  it  are 
iUil  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.     Had  almoit  ftarved  the  army,  rather 
than  lead  them  to  xhe  iieki  againU  the  aiifpices.  Id.  p.  382,  383. 
Jiis  friend,  Euclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe  that  lie  had 
brought  no  money  from  the  expedijtion,  till  lu:  (Euclides)  facri- 
ficcd,  and  then  he  faw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Exta.  Lib.  vii. 
p.425.     The  fame  philofoplier ,Tprcpcliag  a  projc»5l  of  rriines  for  ihe 
<:ncreafe  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advifv.s  them  firft  to  confalt 
the  orack.  De  rat.  red.  p.  392.     That  all  this  devotion  was  not  a 
farce,  in  order  to  ferve  a  political  purpofe,  appears  both  from  the 
fafts  thcmfelves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrify.     Befidcs,  Xenophon,  as 
;:ppcars  from  Ivs  Memorabilia^  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  thofe  timec, 
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vsrhich  no  political  devotee  ever  is.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  I  main- 
tain, that  Newton,  Lockk,  CtARREy  8cc,  being  jfrians  or  Socini' 
arify  were  very  fincere  in  the  creed  tliey  profeffed :  And  I  always 
pppofe  tjiis  argument  to  feme  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,,  that 
It  was  impoilible  but  that  thefe  philoibphers  muil  have  been  hypo- 
cntes* 

NOTE[EEE],p.4i7. 

BACCHUS,  a  divine  being,  is  reprcfented  by  the  heathen  my- 
thology as  the  inventor  of  dancing  i^nd  the  theatre.  Plays  were 
jpnciently  even  a  part  of  public  worfliip  on  the  moft  fplemn  occafions, 
and  often  employed  iji  times  of  peftilence,  to  appeafe  the  offended 
deities.  Buj:  they  have  been  zcaloufly  profcribed  by  the  godly  in 
later  ages;  "and  the  playhoufe,  according  to  a  learned  divine,  is  the 
porch  of  hell. 

But  in  order  to  (how  more  evidently,  that  it  is  polfible  for  a  re- 
ligion to  reprefent  the  divinity  in  ftiU  a  more  immo^  and  unamiable 
light  than  he  was  piAured  by  the  ancients,  we  fhafl  cite  a  long  paf- 
fage  from  an  author  of  tafte  and  imagination,  who  was  furely  no 
enemy  to  Chriftianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  ^  writer,  who 
had  fo  laudable  an  inclination  to  be  orthodox,  that  his  reaibn  never 
found  any  difficulty,  even  in  the  do£brines  which  freethinkers  fcnmie 
the  moft,  the  trinity,  incarnation,  and  fatisfafUon :  His  hmnanity 
alone,  of  which  he  feems  to  ha^v  had  a  great  dock,  rebelled  againft 
the  do^lrlnes  of  eternal  reprobation  and  predeflination.  He  ex- 
preffcs  himfelf  thus  :  f  What  ftrange  ideas,'  fays  he,  •  would  an  In- 

*  dian  or  a  Chinefe  philofopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  they 

*  judged  by  the  fcherties  given  of  it  by  our  modem  freethinkcr5, 

*  and  pharlfalcal  doctors  of  all  fedls  ?  According  to  the  odious  and 

*  too  vulgar  fyftem  of  thefe  incredulous  fcoflfers  and  credulous  fcrib- 
blers,'  "  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  moil  cruel,  unjuft,  partial,  and 

fantaftical  being.  He  created,  about  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there 
are  no  remains.  This  garden  was  fumifhed  with  all  forts  of  trees, 
**  fountains,  and  flowers.  He  allowed  them  the  ufe  of  all  the  fruits 
"  of  this  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midil 
**  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  fecret  virtue  of  preferving  them 
**  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting 
**  their  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wife.  The  devil  entered 
"  into  the  body  of  a  ferpent,  andiLlicited  the  firfl  >voman  to  cat  of 
**  this  forbidden  fruit ;  fhe  engaged  her  hufhand  to  do  the  fame. 
"  To  punifh  this  flight  curioiity  and  natural  defirc  of  life  and  know- 
•«  ledge,  God  not  only  threw  our  flrfl  parents  out  of  paradife,  but 
"  he  condemned  all  their  poilerity  to  temporal  mifery,  and  the 
**  pjreatefl  part  of  them  to  eternal  pains,  though  the  fouls  of  thefe 
<*  innocent  children  have  no  more  relation  to  that  of  Adam  than  to 
**  thofe  of  Nero  snd  Mahomet  ;  fmce,  according  to  the  fcholaflic 
"  drivellers,  fabulills,  and  mythologiils,  all  fouls  are  created  pure. 
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^*  and  infufed  imxnediatdy  into  mortal  Bodies,  fo  foon  as  the  Coetys 
^  18  formed.     To  accomplifh  the  barbarous,  partial  decree  of  pre- 
**  deftination  and  reprobation,  God  abandoned  all  nations  to  dark- 
**  nefs,  idolatry,  and  fuperftition,  without  any  faving  knowledge  or 
'*  (idutary  graces ;  unlefs  it  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he 
^  chofe  as  his  peculiar  people.     This  chofen  nation  was,  however, 
**  the  moft  ftupid,  ungrateral,  rebellious  and  perfidious  of  all  nations. 
•*  After  God  had  thus  kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human 
•*  fpecies,  during  near  4000  years,  in  a  reprobate  ftate,  he  changed 
*^  all  of  a  fudden,  and  took  a  nuicy  for  other  nations  befide  the  Jews. 
*•  Then  he  fent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  a  human  ^ 
''  form,  to  appeafe  his  wrath,  (atisfy  his  vindictive  juilice,  and  die 
**  for  the  pardon  of  fin.     Very  few  nations,  however,  have  heard 
**  of  thi«  gofpel ;  and  all  the  reft,  though  left  in  invincible  ignorance^ 
**  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  poifibility  of  remiifion. 
**  The  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  he^  of  it,  have  changed  on- 
*^  ly  fome  fpeculative  notions  about  God,  and  fome  external  forms 
**  in  worfliip :  For,  in  other  refpeds,  the  bulk  of  Chriftians  have 
*'  continued  as  corrupt  as  the  reft  of  mankind  in  their  morals ;  yea, 
•*  fo  much  the  more  perverfe  and  criminal,  that  their  lights  were 
^  greater.     Unlefs  it  be  a  very  fmall  fele£l  number,  all  other  Chn- 
*'  ftians,  like  the  pagans,  will  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  great  facri- 
**  fice  o£Fered  up  for  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  effe6t ;  God 
*^  win  take  delight  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blafphemies ;  and 
•*  though  he  can,  by  ontfiat^  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  re- 
*'  main  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  becaufe  he  will  be 
*<  for  ever  unappeafable  and  irreconcileable.     It  is  true,  that  all  this 
**  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  fouls,  rather  than  a  lover  of  Jthem  ; 
<(  a  cruel,  vindi^ive  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  daemon,  rather 
*^  than  an  aU-powerfiil,  beneficent  Father  of  fpirits :  Yet  all  this  is 
•*  a  myftery.     He  has  fecret  reafons  for  his  condu£^,  that  are  im- 
^*  penetrable ;  and  thoygh  he  appears  unjuft  and  barbarous,  yet  we 
**  muft  believe  the  contrary,  becaufe  what  is  injuftice,  crime,  cruelty, 
*'  and  the  blackeft  malice  in  us^  is  in  him  juftice,  mercy>  and  (bve- 
**  reign  goodnefo."  *  Thus  the  incredulous  freethinkers,  the  Ju- 
'  daifing  Chriftians,  and  the  fiualiftic  doCiors,  have  disfigured  and 

<  diflxonoured  the  fublime  myfteries  of  our  holy  ^th ;  thus  they 

<  have  confounded  the  nature  of  gopd  and  evil ;  transformed  the 

*  moft  ''monftrous  paffions  into  divine  attributes,  and  furpaifed  the 

*  pagans  in  blafphemy,  by  sftribing  to  the  eternal  nature,  a^  per- 
'  ieClions,  what  makes  the  moft  horrid  crimes  amongft  men.     The 

*  groiTer  pagans  contented  themfelves  with  dirinizing  luft,  inceft, 

*  and  adultery;  but  the  predeftinarian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty, 

<  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and   all  the  blackeft  vices.'     See  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay's  philofophieal  principles  of  natural  and  revealed 

rdigionj  Part  II-  p«40f  • 
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The  fame  author  aflerts;  in  other  pUces,  that  the  jfrffummn  and 
Molmift  fchemes  £erve  very  little  to  me&d  the  matter :  Axxl  having 
thus  thro\yn  himfelf  out  of  all  received  feda  of  Chri(lianity»  he  it 
obliged  to  advance  a  fyftem  of  hie  owfi,  which  it  a  kind  of  Origemfm^ 
and  fuppofes  the  pre-exiilence  of  the  fouls  bodi  of  men  and  beaift^ 
and  the  eternal  falvation  and  converiion  of  vXL  no^chy  beafby  and  dcvila^ 
jiut  this  notion^  being  quite  peculiar  lo  himfelf,  we  need  not  treat 
of.  I  thought  the  opinions  of  this  ineenious  author  inery  curious^ 
i)ut  I  pretend  not  to  warrant  the  juilnefs  of  them^ 
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#  *  The  Numeral  Letters  refer  tb  the  Volume,  an4 
*  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 

A 

A  BASEMEMT,  not  the  natural  confequence  of  pdljrthe« 
/jl  ifm,  ii,  398. 

Abftradton,  what,  iu  555,  Note  [P]. 
Abfurdity,  no(  always  the  greateft  in  polytheifni)  it.  400. 

1 ,  grecdilv  coveted  by  popular  religions,  ii.  401. 

Acheans,  employed  force  in  forming  their  leaguci  i.  41 1. 

— ,  their  number,  i.  385. 

Addifon  quoted,  i.  83.  172.  Si.  1 76. 
^fchynes  quoted,  i.  292,  381. 
^fchynefl  Socraticus  quoted,  ii.  340, 
^tolians,  their  number,  i.  3^5, 

Agathocles,  the  tyrant,  his  <aruelt^,  i.  364,  477,  Note  [CC], 
Agrjceablenefs,  a  fource  of  merit,  li.  274. 
'     ■    ■■  ■-,  to  ourfelf,  ibid.  fcfr. 


-)  to  others,  ii.  384.  iic 


Agriculture,  how  beft  encouraged,  i.  232*  233,  371,  372, 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  204. 

Alexander  the  impoftor  of  Lucian,  his  artifice,  iu  1 25. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  faying  to  Pannenio,  ii.  276. 

■        ,  his  toleration,  ii.  397. 

— ,  hi^  emulation  of  jBacchus,  iu  399. 

Alexandria,  its  (izc  and  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  389, 

Allegiance,  its  obligation,  whence,  i.  41 8.  ii.  235. 

Allegory,  has  naturally  place  in  polytheifm,  ii.  381. 

Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  354. 

Analogies,  and  fomctimes  flight,  have  influen<rc  in  juxi^Mrudenor, 

ii.  228,  330. 
Anaxagoras,  the  firft  Theift,  and  the  firft  accufcd  of  Atheifm, 

ii.  567,  Notf  [ZZ]. 
AnciUarioli,  what,  ii.  567,  Note  j]XX]. 

Angels,  modem,  equivalent  to  the  deities  of  the  philofophers,  ii.  381* 
Animals,  their  reafon,  ii«  no,  Vc* 
Antioch,  its  fize,  i.  388. 
i)Lnti|>ater,  the  CyreoiaCi  his  laying,  i.  157. 
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Appiah  Alcxandrinus  quoted,  1*293,335,553,  358,  361,  363, 

3<57»  377»  397-  S-  347- 
Arnobius  quoted,  ii.  377, 384. 

AmosTo,  his  charader,  i.  207,  quoted,  84. 

Aristides  the  Sophift  quoted,  u  480,  NoU  [KKJ. 

Ariftocracy,  Polifh,  Venetian,  in  what  refpeAs  different,  1.  25,  26. 

Ar  I  STOP  HAN  us  not  impious  according  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity, 

M-  377- 
»■■  ■  ■    ■  I  quoted,  i.  348. 

Aristotle  quot^ed,  i.  190, 348,383,  391,  ix.  337f  567,  Note  [W]. 

Armftrong,  Dr.  quoted,  iL  336. 

Arrian  quoted,  i.  1 16,  314,  370.  ii.  397,  399* 

Atheifixi,  whether  poflible,  ii.  152. 

AxHENiEus  quo^,  i*379»  381,  383. 

Athens,  i.  88,  230,  291,  366,  379,  380,  41 1. 

Athenians,  on  what  they,  chiefly  valued  themfelves,  ii.  282. 

Athenian  man  of  merit,  ii.  342,  &c. 

Auguftine  (Saint),  his  dogmatifm,  ii.  407. 

Auguftiis,,hi8  impiety  mixed  with  fuperftition,  iL  378. 

— — — ,  his  fuperftition,  ii.  408. 

— — ,  his  age  compared  with  that  of  Camillus,  i-  231. 

Aunoi,  Madame,  quoted;  i.  l68. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  theifm,-  ii.  381.'  his  fuperflition,  412. 

Auflria,  houfe  of,  caufes  of  its  decay,  i.  305. 

Authority  of  teachers,  ufeful  to  check  it,  i.iiu 

B 

BACON, quoted,  1.55,  85,  186,  238.  ii.  133,  246,  387. 
Balance  of  power,  i.  39,  300,  ^c, — Of  trade,  i.  278,  tfi".— 

Ofpropcrty,  i.39,  49. 
Banks  and  paper  credit,  whether  advantageous,  i.  255,  287. 
Barbarity  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions^  ii«  422. 
Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  i.  387. 
Bayle  quoted,  ii.  399,  554,  Note  [N]. 
Beauty,  why  the  objeA  of  pride,  ii.  179. 
Belief,  what,  iL  57,  ^c. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  faying,  ii.  399. 
Benevolence,  L  80.  difinterefted  zeal,  iL  318,  ^f.  its  kinds,  319.  a 

virtue,  208.  from  its  utility,  211.  from  its  agreeablencfs,  281. 
Berkley,  Dr.  a  real  fceptic,  ii.  554,  A^ote  [Nj,  quoted,  i.  187. 
Berne,  canton  of,  its  treafure,  i.  292. 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i.  188. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  161. 
Boileau  quoted,  ii.  277. 
£olingbroke  quoted,  i.  35,  48.* 
Boulainvilliers  quoted,  i.  486,  Note  [TT].  ii.  389. 
Bra(lda8,  liis  faying,  ii.  399. 
Brumoy,  Pcre,  quoted,  ii.  377^ 

CiESAR 
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CJESAR  quoted,  i.  358,  397, 398. 471,  Note  [K],  11.  376. 
,  his  account  of  the  number  (laughtered  in  his  wan, 

i.479,  iV<?/tf  [FF]. 
.Cambyfes,  his  extravagance,  ii.  402. 
Capitolinus  quoted,  i.  422. 

Caprice,  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions,  ii.  422* 
Carlifle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  i.  I2i. 
Cartes,  des,  quoted,  i.  219.  ii.  547,  Note  p3]. 
Carthage,  its  fize,  atid  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i«  391- 
Carthaginians,  their  human  &crifices,  ii.  568,  Note  [BBBJ- 
Catholics,  Roman,  genius  of  their  reli^on,  i.  74. 

— *led  into  abfurditics,  ji.  404. 

Cato  de  re  ruftica,  quoted,  i.  351.  ,      , 

Cato  of  Utica,  his  fpeech  to  Caefar,  i«  245. 

Cause  and  Effect,  its  ideas,  whence,  ii.  37,  38,  ^c.  Its  Defini« 

tion,  85.  549,  Note  [G]. 
Caufes,  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  national  Charadiers,  i.  1 77. 

— ; Phylical,  how  far,  i,  184. 

Caufation,  a  reafon  of  aflbciatton,  ii«  35,  60,  CsV* 

Cavalier  party,  i.  (^^. 

Cervantes,  his  merit,  i.  173,  quoted,  210. 

Chance,  what,  Ii.  67.  Its  influence  in  fociety,  i.  103. 

Chara^ers,  national,  i.  1 1 7»  ^^« 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  chara6ler,  ii.  282. 

Chajlity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  236. 

Cheerfulnefs,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  274. 

China,  its  excellence  and  defedis,  i.  1 1 1. 

ChriiUan  religion  founded  in  feith,  not  in  reafon,  ii.  134. 

Cicero  quoted,  i.29,  86,  91,  92,  94,  157,  310,  344,  363,  371, 

379>  3^7*  400,47**  Note\0\.  ii. 62,  210,  213,  335,  406, 407, 

413,421. 
City,  reafons  which  limit  the  greatnefs  of  every  city,  i-  391* 
Cleanlinefs,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  290. 
Clergy,  why  no  friends  to  liberty,  L  63. 
Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  i.  393,  394. 
Colonefi  and  Oriim*,  parties  in  modem  Rome,  i.  57. 
Columella  quoted,  i.  277,  344,  347,  352,  353,  395,  400.  474, 

Note  [T]. 
Comitia  centuriata  et  tributa,  their  different  powers,  i.  335,  (s^r. 
Conmierce,  its  advantages,  i.  228.  foreign,  its  advantages,  229,  236. 
Conunonwealth,  perfeS  idea  of  it,  i.  447,  &*r. 
Companionable  qualities,  ii.  285,  isc* 

Comparifon,  its  efiedis,  i.  82.  neceffary  to  forming  the  tafte>  214. 
Compte,  Pert  k,  quoted,  ii.  376. 
Condi,  Prince  of,  a  faying  of  his,  i.  109. 
Confucius,  )u9  difciples  Peifts,  i.  73. 

Con- 
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Congrcvc,  his  chara^kcr,  i.  1 74. 

Con  J  UNCTION  9  frequent,  conftant)  the  only  circiunftance  firom  which 

wc  know  caufe  sind  effefiy  ii.  78,  821  85,  i^c. 
Connection  ncceffary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  69,  ifc* 
Conftantine,  Emperor,  his  innovation!  i.  312. 
Conftitution,  Britifti,  i.  35,  51,  ^r. 
Contiguity,  a  reafon  of  aiFociationy  ii.  35,  60. 
Contraft,  original,  i.  404,  l^c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  fource  of  jufticc,  iL  338,  CsV. 
Convidtion,  flrongeft,  hut  not  more  generalf  io'Theifmi  ii.  398, 399. 
Com  diflrihuted  in  Rome,  L  386,  387. 
Comcille,  his  chara£ter,  i.  1 74. 
Corpus  juris  civilis  quoted,  i.  362.  4761  N9U  [Z]. 
Courage,  how  far  national,  i*  1 89. 
■■  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  278, 

Country  party,  i;  36,  63,  64. 
Court  party,  1.  36,  63,  64. 
Creatioi^^  or  formation  of  tlie  world  enters  not  into  die  primitive 

religion,  ii.  381. 
Credit,  public,  itsabnfes,  i.  314,  315,  ^c. 
CuRTius,  Quintus,  quoted,  i,  191,  314.  482,  Note  [NNJ.  IL  375, 

384. 

Custom  or  habit  the  fource  of  experin^ental  reafoning,  ii.  54. 
■  ,     —-the  great  guide  of  life,  iL  54. 
Cuftoms,  fome  remarkabk  ones,  i.  329,  c^^. 
Cyrus  boafts  of  hisdrunkennefs,  i.  191. 

D 

DARIUS  Hyftafpes  record?  his   ability  Ii?  drinking   on    hi*; 
tombllone,  i.  191. 
Datamrs,  tlic  only  Barbarian,  a  general,  i.  247. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  289. 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  3 1 7. 

— its  difadvantages,  i.  318,  319. 

Delfts  united  with  the  Independent?,  i.  73. 
Delicacy  of  paflion,  how  hurtful,  i.  17,  IS^c. 

7of  tafte,  how  advantageous,  i.  17,  18,  -t  9.  wijat  it  is,  209. 

whence  its  merit,  ii.  283. 
Democracy  without  a  reprefentative,  hurtful,  i.  25,  26. 
Dkmosthenks,  his  character,  i.  97.  quoted,  i.  97,  292,  301,  330^ 
331,  344,  348,  358,  370, 382. 477,  NotelQC].  479,  AWf  [Hlil. 
ii.  278,  357. 
Dcfirc,  avcrfion,  ii.  182. 
DioDOROUS  SicuLus,  hIs  chara£ldr,  i.  478,  Note  [EEj. 

— fuperllitious,  yet  not  a  Thcift,  ii.  379. 

quoted,  i.  190,  23c,   292,   302,   359,   564,  365,  367, 

369,  370,  377,  378,  380,  383,  385.  465,  Note  [A].  467,  Noi.^ 
tD].  484,  Ncte  [Qg].  il.  213,  374,  376.  378,  4F9,  421. 

Dir.. 
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Diogenes  Laertius  quoted,  i.  375^  ii.  384. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  charaAer,  ii.  360. 
Dion  Cassius  quoted,  t.  276.  1  . 

DiONYSius  Halycamaflieus  quoted,  i.  172.  469,  Note  [J].  376, 
.     7^^6.  ii.  372,  381- 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  his  maffacrcs,  i.  364- 
Dionyfius,  his  army,  i.  230,  378. 
Difcretion,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  281. 
Divifion  of  property,  ufefiil,  i.  359. 

Domeftic  fituation  of  ancients  and  modems,  1.  342,  343.     • 
Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  189. 
Drydcn  quoted,  i.  1 79.  ii.  406. 
Dubos,  Abbe,  qnoud,  i.  193,  284,  393,  40a 

E 

ECLECTICS,  a  fea,  i.  112. 
Egyptian^,  why  perfecutors,  ii.  396. 
Eg}'ptian  rehgion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  ii.  406. 

and  Jewifh  refcmbh'ng,  ii«  568,  NcU  [CCC]. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  whetlier  her  reiurre&on  could  be  proved,  iL  152. 

Eloquence,  i.  90,  fcfr. 

Empires,  great,  deftruftive,  i.  307. 

Energy,  its  idea,  ii.  71,  72. 

Englifli,  their  national  charafter,  whence,  u  1 84. 

Enthuiiafm,  defended  and  explained^  i.  69,  l^c. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  190. 

Epa^ninondas,  hischaraaer,  ii.  561,  Not:  [GC]. 

Epicletus,  his  idea  of  virtue,  ii.  338.  bis  fuperftition,  11.412. 

Epicurus,  his  apology,  ii.  172,  Ifjc, 

why  he  took  himfelf  to  philofophy,  ii.  380. 

Epicurean,  i.  124. 

Ergaftula,  very  frequent  anciently,  i.  344. 

Euclid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i.  148.    • 

Euripides  quoted,  ii.  373.  • 

Europe,  its  ad\-antage8  from  its  fituation,  i.  1 1 1 . 

Evidence  natural  and  moral,  of  the  fame  Idnd,  li.  96. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade,  i.  282. 

Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  againft  a  nation,  i.  279* 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  365. 

Experience,  fource  of  allour  reafoning  with  regard  to  feft,  ii.  3  9,  ^c. 

r— — — why  we  reafon  from -experience,  ii-  44,  45,  94. 

■ often  the  fame  with  what  wecall reafon,  ii.545,A'i/r[[B]I« 

Expofmg  children,  i.  355.  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid. 

F 

FACT,  matters  of,  one  objeft  of  reafon,  ii.  36,  37. 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  ancients,  i.  383.- 
Fairies,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  deities  of  antiquity,  ii*  375* 
Fame,  why  defired,  ii.  i8ft  »      . 

Fenelon, 
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Fenelon,  his  ethicsy  i.  203. 

Flattery,  its  influence  in  religion 9  ii.  388. 

Florus  quoted,  i.  353. 

Fux  and  reflux  of  theifm  and  polytheifm,  li.  392,  &f<r. 

Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  ii.  358. 

FoNTENELLE,  ccnfurc  of  his  pailorals,  i.  175. 

quoted,  i.  20,  157,  194.  ii.  321,  377. 

French,  men  of  merit,  ii.  273. 

their  firft  queftion  with  regard  to  a  ftranger,  ii.  286. 

•Fregofi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  i.  57. 
Frugality,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  263. 
Funding,  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  i.  316. 

G* 

GALLANTRY  of  civility,  i.  1 1 8. 
^ of  intrigues,  ii.  358. 

Gamefters  and  failors,  why  fuperilltious,  ii.  372. 

Gaul,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  398. 

Gee,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  280. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  187,  236. 

Genoa,  its  government  and  bank,  1.  32. 

Getes  immortal,  their  ^ith,  ii.  392. 

Golden  age  not  fufceptible  of  jullice,  ii.  231. 

Good  fenfe,  how  far  eflential  to  tafle,  i.  2i6. 

Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  eloquence,  i.  467,  Note  [D]. 

Government,  origin  of,  i.  41.  Perpetual  llruggle  between  authority 
and  liberty  in  all  governments,  44.  Violent  innovations  dangerous 
to  government,  415.  Sometimes  prove  happy  in  the  iffuef  in- 
ibmced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  416. 

Greece,  its  advantages  from  its  iituation,  i.  1 1 1. 
m  .         its  whole  military  force,  i.  385. 

numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  396. 

Grotius  quoted,  ii.  564,  Note  [PP]. 

Guelf  and  Ghibbelline  parties,  i.  58.    • 

GuicciARDiN  quoted,  i.  245.  ii.  339. 

Cuilavus  Vaza,  i.  339. 

H 
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ARDOUIN,  Pere,  quoted,  i.  480,  Note  [MM]. 
Harrington,  his  Oceana,  cenfured,  i.  449. 
quoted,  i.  50,  85. 


Heliogabalus,  a  conic  ftone,  ii.  384. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  charadler,  ii.  282. 

a  faying  of  his,  i.  474,  Note  [8  J. 
Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England,  tlicir  title,  i.  41 1. 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants,  i.  399. 
Hereditary  right,  how  important,  i.  437. 

Herefy,  appellation  reds  commonly  on  the  fide  of  reafon  :  Exam- 
ples, ii.  40 J.   . 

2  Here- 
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Hero-worfhip,  ii.  3821 

Herodian  quoted,  i.  3899  3979  422.  ii.-384. 

Herodotus  quoted,  i.370,  379,  385.  ii.  ^79,  376,  378,  396, 

4029416,418. 
Hertha,  goddefs  of  the  Saxons,'  11.  385, 
Hesiod,  not  a  theiil  properly  fpeaking,  li.  378. 
■  inconfiftency  in  hist  theology,  ii*  390. 

quoted,  i.  350.  ii.  378,  383,  390-  567,  Note  [YY]. 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracufe,  his  poUcy,  i.  304. 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  363. 

Homer,  bis  character,  i.  208.  his  ethics,  i.  203.  ii.  279.  Inconfif* 

tency  of  his  theology,  ii.  390.  quoted,  ii.  376,  382,  390. 
Homer  and  Heiiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  paganifm,  iL  378. 
Honefty  the  beft  policy,  ii.  305. 
Hope  and  fear  defended,  ii.  1699  170. 
Horace  quoted,  i.84,  104,  116,  122,  173,  223,  347,  393.483, 

Note  \00\  ii.  173,  247,  340,  354- 
Hojiisy  its  fignification  in  old  Latin,  i.  472,  Note  [0]« 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  i.  163. 
— —  nature,  its  dignity,  i.  75. 
Humility,  it9  caufes,  ii.  1 76. 

Hufbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  manufafturers,  i.  228. 
Hutchinfon,  Mr,  quoted,  i«  325. 
Hyde  de  reHgione  veterum  reriarum,  quoted,  ii.  391,  397. 

JANSENISTS,  their  genius,  i.  74.  ii.  552,  Note  [L]. 
Ice,  reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  118. 
Ideas,  their  aflbciation,  ii.  34,  35,  l^c,  60. 

their  origin,  ii.  28,  6fr. 

Idolatry,  its  origin  from  polytheifin,  ii.  383. 

Jefuiils,  their  refinements,  ii.4:4. 

Jew9,  their  national  charader,  whence,  ii.  568,  Note  [CCCJ. 

reafon  of  their  infurredion,  ii.  407. 

Jcwifh  religion  and  Egyptian  refembling,  ii.  568,  Note  [CCCJ. 
Ignorance  of  caufes,  the  origin  of  polymeifm,  ii.  371. 
Immaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  ii.  389. 
Immortality  of  the  foul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  144. 
Impiety  of  popular  religions,  ii.  414. 
Impreifions,  what,  ii.  29. 
Impotence  and  barrenncfs,  ii.  270. 
Inceft,  whence  its  crime,  ii.  237. 
Independents,  their  genius,  i.  72. 
Indians  juiUy  incredulous  with  regard  to  ice,  ii.  x  l8« 
Induftry,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  263. 
Inftru6lions  to  members,  i.  40. 

Intereft,  private,  how  far  the  foundation  of  government,  i.  37.  pub«- 
lic,  ibid. 

Interefti 
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Intercft,  its  lowncfs,  whence,  i.  268.  ufcful,  273. 
-  Johnfon,  Ben,  his  chara6lcr,  1.  476,  Note  [Z]. 
lonianfl  and  Dorians,  tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  1 89. 
Jofephus  quoted,  i.  482,  Note  [NN].  484,  Note  [QS^- 
Joy,  grief,  explained,  11,  168. 
Iphicrates,  a  faying  of  his>  ii.  288. 
IsocRATEs  Quoted,  i.  548,  365,  366. 
Irifh,  their  laea  of  merit,  ii.  304, 
Italians,  caufe  of  their  effeminacy,  i.  2  79. 
Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  400. 
Julian  quoted,  i.  377. 

Juftice,  fource  of  its  merit,  ii.  216.  farther  explained,  325. 
Juftin  quoted,  i.  385,  399. 
Juflinian  quoted,  i.  122. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  1 16,  188,  3p,  393,  400.  ii.  210,  41 3, 

L 

LAMPRIDIUS  quoted,  i.  374, 
La^vs  of  the  twelve  tables,  u  107. 
Laws  of  juftice,  whence  derived,  ii.-f  85. 

of  nature,  ii.  234 

Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  I.  245.  • 

Liberty  and  Necessity,  a  difputc  of  words,  ii.  88. 

Liberty,  civil,  its  advantages,  i.  81,  l^c.  104,  lo^f,  ic(>. 

Liberty  of  the  prcfs,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  21,  &3V. 

Lipfius,  Juftus,  quoted^  i.  350. 

LiVY,  a  fincere  rcKgionift,  ii.  411.  quoted,  i.  33,  57,   183,  231, 

Z92»  303*  35^»  3^4»  3^'  "•  33^  4*8- 
,LocKE,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  85,  424.  ii.  65,  73>  I75>  545>  AVr£AJ« 

547,  Note  [D]. 
LoNGiNUS  quoted,  1.9*,  96.  ii.  276,  377* 
I^veftein  party  in  Holland,  i.  64. 
Love  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  1 89. 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  353. 
LucxAN  quoted,  i.  157.  476,  Note  [Z].  479,  Note  [HIIJ.  ii.  li^^ 

1 30,  268,  350,  376,  41 1,  41 5,  41 7. 
Lucretius,  his  charafter,  i.  174.  quoted,  ii.  130,  383. 
Liixurv,  its  different  fenfes,  i.  241.  its  advantages,  243^  ^44.  its 

difad vantages,  252,  253. 
Luxurious  ages  mofl  happy,  1.  242,  245.  moft  virtuoufe,  ibid.     * 
Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  i.  99.  quoted,  i.  362,  363,  37p| 

376>  379»38^  384.  il.  356. 

M 

MACHIAVEL,  lii3  refledlion  on  Chriftianity^  ii.  399.  quoted^ 
i.  50,  31,  81,  222,  449i  ii.  262,  405. 
Magians,  their  faith,  ii.  391. 

Mailkt,  Monfieur,  his  account  of  E;::}pt,  quoted,  i.  3^4,  396.*  ' 
Malcbt-anchc  quoted,  ii.  548,  Nole  [D].  556,  Nctj  [T}. 

Mandcvillc^ 
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Malice,  whence  it  is  (derived,  ii.  190. 
•Klandeville,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  252. 
Inanilius  quoted,  ii.  376. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  i.  482,  Note  [NN]. 
Martial  quoted,  i.  347,  353,  466.  ii.  567,  Note  [XX]. 
Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii.  389. 
Maflacres,   ancient,   enumerated   from   Diodorus    Siculus,  1*477, 

iVb/^[BB].  ... 

Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  473,  Note  £P].  their  advan* 

tages,  69. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  faying,  iL  288. 
Melon,  Monfieur,  quoted,  i.'  229,  473,  Note  [Ql* 
Memory,  its  merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  2^6. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  469,  Note  TH]. 
Merit,  perfonal,  how  the  objed  of  pride,  ii.  177. 
—- delineated,  ii.  291,  v5*r. 
Metaphyficst  what,  ii.  20,  21. 
Mine,. thine,  ii.  227. 
Miracles,  on  what  their  evidence  is  founded,  ii.  114,  lf!c, 

■  defined,  ii.  119.  one  mentioned  by  De  Retz.  127. 
Mixture  of  affedions,  ii*  173. 

Modefty,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  286* 

Moliere,  i.  123. 

Molinifts,  their  genius,  i.  74.  ii.  552,  Note  [L]. 

Monarchy,  cleave,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  28. 

Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  difadv^tages  with 

regard  to  the  arts,  i.  1 13,  1 14,  1 15. 
Money,  its  continued  increafe  advantageous,  i.  256. 
^— -  its  difiiiiion  advantageous,  i.  260,  261. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  338. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  340,  401.  ii.  ^^^^  Note  [T*]. 
Monumentum  AncyrianiUn  quoted,  i*  387. 
Morals,  their  ftandard,  i.  203. 

■  —  not  fluduating,  ii.  354. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  religions,  ii.  418. 

Moral  caufes,  have  chief  influence  on  populoufnefs,  !•  341. 
Mufcovites,  their  manners,  i.  121. 

N 

NATURE,  ftateofdefcribed,  ii.  221.  imaginary,  ^^6y  Ar<7/r[S]. 
Natural,  in  what  fenfe  juftice  is  natural,  ii.  564,  Note  £QQX 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfe^,  ii.  381. 
Necessity,  its  definition,  ii.  89,  103. 
Negroes,  their  charader,  i.  472,  Note  [M]. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  quoted,  i.  349. 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  paHies  in  Florence,  i.  57. 
Newton,  Sir  liaac,  his  rule  of  philofophizing  ii.  334* 
Newton,L6ckc,  Clarke,  Arian8,andSocinian8,  ii.569,  N9te\T^Y>Yy\ 
Vol.  I^  O  o  Nicholas 
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Nidiokt,  Saint,  became  a  dcitj  amoog  tlic  Mufinmtct,  iL  389, 
BGftn,  or  ftrong  endeaToury  not  the  ongin  of  the  idea  of  powcft  q. 

Nordiern  nation^  their  fwarras,  no  procrf'cif  pofwloiifiicift  L  596i. 
Numatianusy  Chudius  Rutifius,  hit  oontempt  of  the  Jew&,  aid 
conleqiientlj  of  the  Chriftian,  Rdigton,  ii«407. 

O 

OBEDIENCE,  paffive,  L  436,  C^^. 
ObGgation,  intcrtftcd  to  virtue,  iL  joi« 
CXympiodonu  quoted,  i.  kSj}. 
Opinion,  the  real  foundation  of  goicmment,  if  37, 
Orange,  family  of,  their  partianns,  L  64. 
Oritoribui^  dialog,  de,  quoted,  L  187. 
Oftradfin  of  Athens,  petalifn  of  Sjraade,  L  302. 
Ovid  quoted,  L  104,  116,  344,  394,  396.  ii.  3761  378,  417. 

P 

PAINTERS,  modem,  unhi^ipy  in  their  fubjcft^  t.  soi. 
P»>er  credit  and  hanki,  whether  advantageoua,.!.  255,  287,  288 
Puis,  L'Abb^  de,  his  mirades,  iL  552,  N^  [L], 
Pailiament,  how&r  it  Aouldbe  indepoident*  L  47,  &!p. 
Fsmel,  Dr,  his  charafter  as  a  writer,  L  1761 
Furties  in  general,  u  $y  ^erfonal,  $6*  redf  58,  59. 

-  of  Great  Biitaiik,  i.  62. 
Pdcal,  his  diarader,  ii.  366, 

Fiffiotts,  their  kinds,  iL  168.  their  djedioiis  and  canies,  174. 
IPatse/culvs  quoted,  L  292,  377,  399. 
Fithctic  and  fublime,  iL  283* 
Paufanias  quoted,  L  385. 

Fay,  proportion  between  officers  and  ibldiers  ande^^tly,  i*  357. 
Pendes,  his  eloquence,  1. 100. 
Peripatetics,  their  mediums,  ii.  259. 
Perfecution,  whence  derived,  i.  60,  61  •  naturally  attends  the  priii- 

dplc  of  unity  of  God,  ii.  395. 
Perfia,  ancient,  whether  poffefled  of  an  anftocracy,  i,  465,  NoU  [A]. 
Pcrfonify,  to,  natural,  and  the  origin  of  polytheifm,  ii*  351. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  225,  348. 
Petronius,  L  348,  394.  ii.  354. 
Phscdrus  quoted,  iL  558,  Note  [X]. 
Hiilip  of  Macedon,  his  cbarader  in  Demofthenes,  ii.  278. 
■  ■  ■  his  occupation  in  the  infernal  regions,  L  158. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  L  87. 

Philofophy,  the  two  kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abftruie,  ii.  1 8. 
Phyfical  caufes,  their  fmall  influence  on  populouinefs,  i.  339. 
Pindar,  his  fcholiaft  quoted,  i.  127. 
Plato  quoted,  L  82,  314,  379,  424.  iL  340^  352,412. 556^  l^oU 

tS].  558,  Noii  [X].567,  N<4e  [ZZ]. 
Hatonift,  L  138. 

2  .  ,  Plautus 
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Plautus  quoted,  i*  3  8 1 . 

Pliny  the  elder  quoted,  i.  120,  199,  265,  292,  352,  389,  4669 

Note  [C].  476,  Note  [AA].  480,  Note  [LL].  ii.  368,  408.  567, 

Note  [YY].  568,  Note  [AAA]. 

a  paflage  of  his  examined,  1.489,  Note  [MMJ. 

PlinV  the  younger,  his  houfe,  i»  387.  quoted,  1 20,  277.  ii.  381. 
Plutarch  quoted,  1.118,  156,  157,  182,  191,  256,  279,  3 14^ 

33«»  332,  343>  349»  353*  355>  359>  3^2,  364»  3^9^  377»  37«t 
382,  399,  4X)2.  u.  210,  254,  277,  353,  381,  396,  399,  416. 

■  a  paflage  of  his  examined,  i.  401 . 

Politenefs,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  284. 

Politics,  a  fcience,  1.  24,  Csfr. 

Political  cuilonu  of  ancients  and  modems  compared,  i.  35  j^  3^6^ 

PoUia  and  Papiria,  Roman  tribes,  their  animofity,  L  57. 

PoLYBius  quoted,  i.  29,  117,  265,  292,  303,  304,  358,  376,  S^J^ 

394,  396J  411.  466,  Note  [B].  472,  NotelQ"}.  ii.  243,  idd, 

337»339; 
Polygamy,  its  difadvantages,  i.  1 64. 

Polydieifm,  the  primitive  religion,  ii.  363.  its  origin,  377. 

Pompey,  his  fuperftition,  ii.  408. 

Pope,  Mr,  his  charader,  i.  174.  quoted,  24,  156,  171,  4624 

Power,  what  its  idea,  ii.  72.  548,  Note  [£]• 

Pra6Uce,  how  ufefiil  to  tafte,  i.  2 1 2. 

Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  taile,  i.  215. 

Prefbyterians,  their  chara6ier,  i.  64,  6$. 

Prefence,  real,  ii.  403. 

Preffing  feamen,  i-  336. 

Prieft,  his  charader,  i.  179. 

Priefts,  their  origin,  i.  71. 

Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  127. 

Pride,  whence  it  arifcs,  ii%  176. 

Probability,  what,  ii.. 65,  1 1 6i 

Promife,  what,  and  whence  its  obligations,  L  407  j 

— — —  not  the  origin  of  government,  ibid. 

Proof,  what,  ii.  6^^  115. 

Property,  ity  equality  impra£Ucable,  ii.  226.  defended,  22^. 

I  why  the  fource  of  pride,  ii.  183* 

Proteftant  fucceflion,  its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  i«437. 

Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  145. 

Prorinces,  under  what  government  moft  opprefl*ed,  i.  28. 

Pyrrhus,  his  faying  of  the  Romans,  i.  247. 

r\  UAKERS,  their  charafter,  i.  71,  72. 
^*^Oiuntilian  quoted,  i.  87,  96,  177.  ii.  252,  288,  41 14 

R 

RACINE,  his  charadler,  i.  174.  quoted,  ii.  224. 
Ramfay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.570,  Note  [EEEJ. 

Oo  2  Rcafoa 
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Rieafon»  when  it  influences  tdion,  only  a  cooler  ptflbnf^  Lj^oji 

—— — «—  Iiow  fiir  the  (barce  of  nKmJt»  ti.  203* 

Reafoa.«nd  tafte,  tifar  boondariest  i.  905* 

Reaibn  more  precariom  than  tafte»  L  219. 

Rieafims  of  ftate»  11. 236. 

Refinement,  in  what  refoeft  afeftil,  L  ^64; 

Rcffnaitl  hit  foyage  to  liaplandt  qitoted;  ii.  376* 

Kebtiont  of  idiaiy  one  obje6^  of  rafonj  ii.  36. 

Rdigiony  twi^  jtrindpal  queftions  with  regud  to  it,  iL  362. 

■  ■  its  BA  princi]^es,.not  primary  but  fi^condary,  ii.  365: 
Refemhiance,  a  fource  of  aflbciattony  iL  34f  ^5« 

RiTz,  Cardmal  de,  quoted,  i.  456.  ii.  127.. 

Retohition,  in  »688,  no  oodtiad  or  promife,  L  410; 

Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii*  419. 

Rhodes;  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  383. 

Riches,  why  theobjed  of  pride  or  efteem,iL  181,  271; 

Rochefoucault  quoted,  ii.  199. 566,  Nl^e  [SS]. 

RoMS,  i.  57,  83,  86,  176.  ,       ,        .  ^ 

■  ancient,  its  fize  and  nnniber  of  inhabitants,  i.  388,  389;    ^ 
— »— —  name  of  its  tutehur  deity,  concealed,  ii*  566,  J^ote  [  AAA}: 
Romans^  when  moft  corrupt,  i;32»  anciently  pirates,  i.  473,  JVSplf 

[P].  their  government  under  tke  empire  not  bnrdenfome«  i*  2541 
Roman  enlpire,  whether  advantageous^  L  400; 
Roundhead  party,  i.  6$. 
Roufleau  quoted,  i*  1 15. 
Rowe,  Mr.  his  tragedy  cenfured,  i.  206. 

^  ^     S 

Q^  ADDER  containa  little  morality,  iie4i8. 

O   Salle,  Prince  of,  his  faying  of  De  Ruytcr,  ii.  4C4. 

Sallust  quoted,  1.86,   116,  248,  365,  388.  ii*  336,  357^  415^ 
421. 

Saint  Evremond's  chara^er  of  Turenne,  ii.  261. 
»       —  quoted,  ii.  276. 

»Sannazariu8,  cenfure  of  his  paftorals,  ii.  249.* 

Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  392. 

Scepticism,  ii.  36,  52.  exceflive,  152,  t^c.  moderate,  160.  with  re- 
gard to  the  fenfes,  154.  with  regard  to  reafon,  158.  religious,  408* 

Sceptic,  the,  i.  142. 

Sciences,  their  divifion,  ii.  165. 

Scholaftic  religion ^  its  ufual  abfurdity,  iii  400: 

Scripturesj  holy,  quoted,  ii.  217,  338. 

Scriptural  and  traditional  religions  compared,  ii.  409. 

Selfifh  and  focial  not  oppofite,  ii.  304. 

Self-love  not  the  foundation  of  moral  fentiment,  ii.  295. 

Seneca  quoted,  i.  344,  348,  351^  355.  ii.  325,  340,  378- 

Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i-  353* 

Sentiment,  bow  far  the  fource  of  morals,  ii.  203,  309. 

2  ♦  Sextus 
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Seztus  Empiricus  quoted,  1.355.  ^^^iSt  3SO9  413.5589  iVp/^ 
[X].  . 

Shaftefbury,  Lord,  quoted,  1.  83,  1 19,  333, 
Shakefpeare,  his  artifiee  in  Othello,  i.  198.  quoted^  ii.  275. 
Simplicity  in  writing,  i.  172. 
Slavery  prejudicial  to  populoufnefs,  i.  344. 

^  to  humanity,  i.  343, 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  567,  Note  [YY]. 

Socratesj,  his  charader,  ii.  280. 

Soil,  Very  fertile;  no  advantage,  i.  239. 

Soldier,  hit  chara^er,  i.  1 79. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  people,  i.  2484 

iSophocles,  his  chara6ker,  1. 1 74. 

Spain,  ancient  and  modern,  its  inhabitants,  .  399*    ' 

Spaniard,  his  politeneis,  ii.  285. 

Sparta,  its  policy,  i.  230.  number  of  its  inhabitants,  384. 

Spartian  quoted,  i.  480^  Ifote  [MM],  ii.  407^ 

Spencer  quoted,  ii«  279. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  400. 

Stanian  quoted,  i.  293. 

States,  fmall,  their  advantage,  i*  3564 

Stoic,  the,  i.  130. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  Providence,  ii.  367. 

—  their  fuperilition,  ii.  41 1. 
Strabo  quoted,  i.  315,  347,  351,  375,  378,  391,  394,  398,  399, 
401.471,  Note  [KJ.  480,  Note  [KK].  482,  iVa/^  [NN].  if. 

.    375»  39?- 

Stuart  famiily,  whether  their  fuccefOon  ought  to  have  been  retained, 

i.  437.  whether  reftored,  445. 
Subjeds,  particular,  fuit  not  with  refinement,  i.  227. 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  29,  343,  347,  387,  388,  389,  400.  466, 

NMe  [C].  ii.  127,  347,  378,  397,  408. 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  100.483,  Note  [Q^H. 
Sup^rfUtion  defined^  i.  70,  71,  C5fr. 

Swift,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  280,  294.  478,  Note  [DD].  ii.  262. 
Sycophant,  its  original  fenfe,  i.  279. 

Sympathy,  the  great  fource  of  mor^  fentiment,  ii.  249,  275. 
Syracufe,  its  extent  and  nuinber  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  384. 

T 

TACITUS,  fomewhat  fuperfUtious,  though  profane,  iL4ir.' 
quoted,  i.  22,  29,  64,  106,  118,  327,  347,  350,  355,  361, 

3^7»  397»  ¥>U  4»4-  473»  ^^^  [P]-  47<5»  ^^^  [AA].iL  126, 
278,  385,  41 1,  562,  Note  [LL].  568,  Note  [GCC]. 

Tasso  quoted,  i.  84,  127. 

Tafle,  its  flandard,  i.  202. 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i.  309, 310. 

■  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  l»nd,  i.  312. 

Temple 
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Te»ple»  SIv  WnBnn,  L  S5,  i89»  jiob' 

Tendency  of  adumtf  not  their  acoidental'coiifeqiieiUieSy  regaidd  in 

morals,  ii.  ^61 » iV««r  {££]• 
TsaBNCiy  hm  ehumStart  u  tj6.  qiaoted,  tiSfttu 
Tertullian  quoted,  i.  484,  N^ie  C(^}. 
Thebety  number  c^  its  inluiUtants^  1. 585* . 
Thdfin,  ib  origin  from  pdythetfin,  iL  3851 
Theifin  and  pc^rtlieifin  comparaU  n,  ^5. 
Theocritus,  u  Jyd. 

Thinkers,  abfirnie,  how  ufefid^  i.  fad.  flkaDoir,  ibid. 
TuvbYDibss,  the  firft  hiftorian,  i.  ^75. 
-: '  quoted,  u  161,  ijo,  tgtf  joi,  358,  j64r  ST''  S75i 

380,  381,  385.  ii.  i79,  399. 
Timon  of  Athenis  his  Im&on  to  Alcihiadcs,  u*  153. 
Timotheus  the  poet,  his  h^pnn  to  Diant,  ii«  4itS. 
Tillotfon,  his  aigMMst  agiinft  the  real  prefaice,  i»  114^ 
^Toleration  natunlly  attends  |K>)jiiieifA,.iL  394. 
Tory  party,  i,  61  •  their  fpecidative  fyftoHi  i.  404. 
Tot,  Monf.  du,  quoted,  i.  473,  Nsif  [Ql« 
Toumefort,  Mont  quoted,  i.  168,  391* 
Tragedy^  ^y  it  pleaies,  i.  f  93. 
Tranqmllity  of  mind,  whence  its  merit,  iL  tygs 
Treafures*  their  effeds,  u  287. 
Turkiih  government,  i^  3 13. 
TynuMieide,  wh)r  bhUneaUe,  iL  8144 
Tyiaotsy  ancient^  their  cnidty,  i.  36^ 

U 

USTAklZ,  Gerommo  de,  quoted,  i^  34^. 
Ufurpation,  what,  i.  41 1. 
Utility,  a  fource  of  approbation,  ii.  an.  why,  240* 
■  to  others,'  iL  3i8.  to  ourfelTes,  274. 

V 

VALERIUS  Maximus  quoted,  i. 480,  l^cte  [LL]. 
Vanity,  allies  ealily  to  virtue,  i.  8o.  why  blamed,  ii.  zBg. 
Varro  quoted,  i.  351,  352,  394,  400.  ii.  407. 
Vauban  quoted,  i.  286. 
Vega,  Garcillailb  de  ky  quoted,  i.  276. 
Vema,  its  fenfe  and  inferences  from  it,  i.  475,  Note  [X]; 
Vemey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i*  473,  Note  [QJ. 
Vefpafian,  his  mhracle,  ii.  126. 
Vidtor,  Aurclius,  quoted,  i.  480,  Note  [MM]. 
Vi£^or,  Publius,  quoted,  i.384.  480,  Ndte  [MM]. 
Virgil,  his  chara6bcr,  L  175.  quoted,  ii.  270,  325. 
Virtue  and  vice  defined,  iL  205. 
Vis  inertiae,  iL  347,  Note  [DD]. 
ViteUius,  his  meannefs,  ii.  277. 
Vitruvius  quoted,  L  480,  Note  [KKj^ 

Voluntary 
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Voluntary  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  modems  fo  efleatial  t) 

moralsy  ii.  340. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  22. 

Vopifcus  quoted,  i.  384,  390. 483,  Note  [00]. 
Voflius  quoted,  i.  340.  480,  Note  [MM]. 

W 

WALLER,  his  charader,  i.  i ^ 
Wifdom,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  265. 
Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  %%^. 
Whig  party,  i.  6^.  their  fpeculative  fyftem,  i.  404, 
Wolley,  Cardinal|  i.  1 1 8. 
Women,  timorous  and  fuperflitious,  ii.  374. 
Wonder,  the  paflion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  miracles,  ii.  I2l. 

X 

XENOPHON,  his  fuperftition,  ii.  569,  Note  [DDD]. 
quoted,  i.  82,  89,  300,  301,  351,  357,  365, 

373»  380,  381,  383,  384,  396.  ii.  270, 347,  396,  414. 
i^erxesy  his  purfuit  of  new  pl^ures,  i.  125. 
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